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PEEFACE 


Is  tbe  year  1876,  in  sendiug  my  kinderg«rtftn  nod 
nonnal  ctnss  work  from  Wiishin^LtJii,  D.  C,  to  the 
government  exhibit  nt  Philadelphia,  I  gave  uttcrancb  to 
«  long-cherished  eorivicLioii  of  my  cnvti,  th:tt  thi:  ImiII,  iia 
representing  tbe  sphere,  the  type  of  till  life,  wns  not 
made  sufficiently  prominent  in  rruubul's  development 
of  tho  cliild. 

Ever  since  that  time  —  now  a  decade  — this  eonviction 
has  been  active  within  me,  aiitil  T  have  at  l<>ii|j^h 
wrought  it  out,  wilh  the  full  foroo  of  uiy  rcnKon  mul 
oxperionoe,  to  ii  practical  result. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  criialo  the  iniprcssion  Itmt 
my  theory  is  an  entirely  new  on'e  j  tho  fact  licing  rather 
that  it  extends  and  syatematizes  the  idoa  of  the  curve 
tontiiined  in  Froehel's  teachings,  nnd  which  was  so 
clearly  suggeslcd  by  TV.  Guillauni«  jit  thi'  lalonrntlonal 
Edncationid  Congrcs.?  nt  Brnssela,  18iS0.* 

By  1882,  my  thoughta  were  so  i;ir  crystallized  that 
they  were  ready  to  be  presented  i.ii  the  tangilile  form  of, 
"A  Circular  Drawing  System,  or  Childhood's  Poetry  and 


'ScelLeury  Baniaril'it  Ctiilil  Culture. 
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Study  ill  the  Life  ftiid  Forms  of  Niitiire."  (Supplcmeotcu 
witli  a  botany  iind  sevonti^cii  daniiifiinl.init  charU*  of  finir 
feet  squaru,  ill  iGlief. ) 

Tho  North  American  Froelicl  Institute,  meeting  at 
Detniil  ill  18S3,  In  wliicli  ublo  tiody  I  disclosed  my 
plan,  gave  mo  its  unqimliticd  approval,  and  urged  the 
speedy  jiulilinition  of  my  worit  in  n  fierier  of  resolutions, 
which  hftd,  however,  hct'ii  auticiptilod  liy  tho  indorse- 
mftiit  nf  sucli  prominont  odiicntors  ns  Profs.  Kugeno 
Vi'.  Ililgard,  G.  Staulcy  IIiill,  and  Joseph  Le  Coute,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  their  intelligent  sympathy  and 
tiieir  friendly  aud  active  oo-oppraticin  In  ray  plans,  I 
can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  expression  of  my  gratitude. 
And  I  canDot  omit  acknowledging  the  practirfll  kiud- 
ncss  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarleu  Aasoeiatioa  and 
the  Bonrd  of  tho  Pioneer  Kiiidergnrten  Association. 

Tho  resolutions  referred  to  were  as  follows  :  — 

Remlved,  laC.  That  while  tve,  ns  proftissed  disciples  of 
Froebel,  tkiiracatu  all  depaitiires  from  tUe  great  funihiineirfal 
priaciplea  laid  down  liy  him  for  the  culture  and  developineiit  of 
Uic  chiW's  nature,  yet  wc  liml  with  delight  all  discoveries  of 
new  applicatiooa  of  his  pliiloaoplij,  whereby  we  can  hetter 
adjust  itP  force  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  age,  b<fUeviiig 
that  trulh  Ims  all-sided  growtli,  «nd  an  adaptation  suited  to  the 
changed  condilrion  of  its  subjtrnts ;  thoref-ure  wc  wel<:oiiio  with 
pleasure  tlie  wpplieation  of  tlie  curved  Uuea  repreaentiug  all 
forma,  Tegetable  and  sninial,  as  embodied  io  the  system  jnat 
brought  to  our  notiee  by  Jliaa  Maiwedel,  of  San  Francisco, 
thereby  gtviug  Itu^cr  scope  nnd  greater  pleasnre  to  the  chief 
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thoi^it,  wbile  tracing  tbe  b:utcliwork.  or  the  Maritvr  Ititilder  of 
the  universe. 

Resolved,  2(1.  Tbut  tiie  comuuttce,  Tceliug  Uiat  an  ex- 
tended koowlcdgc  of  Mies  Aliirwi-iJi-rfl  npiilkatiua  of  FrocW-l'fr 
nietl>ocl  will  be  of  great  «ee  to  cUildren  ia  the  school  as  well 
as  in  the  kimlergarteri ,  urge  tlie  publication  tit  her  l>f>oli>  which' 
will  also  cuntiiiii  tlirectiuus  tiad  stiggvttlioMt  U>  umu  those  forms, 
and,  if  ccccshhtv,  that  the  North  American  Frocbul  Union  be 
requested  to  assist  Misa  Marwedel  ia  anj  way  in  ita  power. 

Resolved.  .Id.     Tliat  a  cnminittce  fw  ftpfMWiitfid  to  confer,  if 
necessary,  with  pnhtishcre  of  Miss  Marwedel'6  book. 


In  pureuaucc  of  tho  third  resolution,  u  committoe  on 
publication  was  appoluted  as  follows  :  Miss  Ellznbotli  P. 
Pcabody,  Mrs.  Hointe  Mann,  J,  W.  Dk-kiusyn,  J.  JI. 
B.  Sill,  and  W.  N.  Ilailmiin. 

But  witli  all  this  eDcoiiriigement,  supplemented  as  it  was 
with  the  logic  of  my  development  of  tlie  ciiiTe,  and  by 
TV.  T.  Harris's  argument,  I  was  still  unoatialied.  1  felt 
that  T  had  not  yot  touched  the  right  spot  in  humim  exist- 
ence, whereon  to  base  the  fair  strueturG  of  human  educa- 
tion. Thought  upon  thought  drove  mo  bnck  over  ttio 
steps  tho  hitman  being  traces  in  bis  ascent  to  munbood.  I 
reached  the  home,  the  mother,  tho  cradlo  I  Here,  at  last, 
in  tho  mother,  to  whom  Froebel  dedicated  the  first  uso  of 
the  curve,  I  fomid  the  place  where  the  cnmer-stono  of  any 
geaalno  education  must  be  laid.  But  where  to  And  that 
.  Stone  which  should  bccoim)  "  the  head  of  Ibc  corner  "  ? 

A  remarkable  book  —  the  first  of  its  kiud  Id  lauge  and 
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profundity  —  fell  into  ray  hands  at  t\ua  period.  It  wuj 
the  work  entitled  "The  Soul  of  the  Child,"  by  Prof, 
Wilhclm  Preyer,  of  Jena:  received  by  me  as  a  providen- 
tial answer  to  my  tjuestion.  And  this  book,  which 
answers,  not  my  quostiou  only,  but  every  query  sb  to 
the  when,  iind  tlie  hon-,  and  the  wherefore,  wliioh 
Bootbors  and  all  other  educators  ask  concerning  the'ear- 
liest  physical,  mental,  and  moral  needs  of  the  child, 
Boeiued  to  me  a  boon  which  should  not  lie  williugly  with- 
held for  one  single  hour  from  those  upon  wLom  ore 
laid  grave  ruspoosi  bill  ties  from  the  first  day. 

It  has  been  a  difBcult  and  a  neuessarily  imperfect 
task  to  extract  from  a  strictly  scieatilic  work  such 
portions  as  would  best  serve  to  enlightea  aixl  direct  the 
luothcr  in  her  double  function  of  nurse  and  educator; 
ba(  I  felt  that,  however  roughly  the  stone  might  he 
he  WD,  it  was  nevertheless  the  needed  corner-stone,  with- 
out which  the  siiporslriicturo  could  uot  be  erected. 

Another  Kindergarten  Congreea  and  Exhibit,  at  Madi- 
son, Wiscontiin,  iu  the  summer  of  1884,  brought  my 
Circular  Drawing  System  again  Ijefore  the  public,  and 
showed  such  renewed  interest  as  gave  promise  of  general 
adoption.  The  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
auil  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  (under  the  prin- 
dpalsbip  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker)  induced  me  to 
give  explanatory  lectures  on  my  Circular  System  of 
Drawing,  n  task  which  I  pcrformod  with  delight,  aa  I 
had  become    fully   assured   of  the   instructive    pleasure 
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and  crrafivc  impetus  impartet]  by  tiiia  iiuiIIkk]  Ut  ctiiU 
dren,  Dveii  from  tUo  ngo  of  four  ycare. 

Thin  completes  the  hiatory  of  this  volume  of  my 
work.  The  third  nnd  fourth  jxirts  nr«  but  the  ii&turnl 
and  logical  renult  of  the  other  two,  and  will  follow  as 
soon  us  possible.  Having  found  tho  cradle  to  bo  the 
right  spot  wherein  to  be-^in  education,  a  knoivlodge  of 
tbo  naturu  of  tlio  iuhubitant  of  the  cradle  was  fouud 
to  be  necessary  to  Ibnt  Ife^^inning.  This  prcsup|xiscd  a 
knowledge  of  the  luotbcr  aud  of  uuttberbuod,  which 
make  the  first  mid  second  parts  of  my  work.  Thus  the 
lK>uk  ill  all  its  parts  leads,  like  a  circle,  back  to  its 
starting-point  —  from  Uic  cnnimpn<:cmei)t  of  life  in  tho 
child  to  the  ^refltinn  of  life  in  the  moUier. 

But  the  ta»U,  as  a  wbulc,  is  one  I  should  not  have 
vcDlunxl  to  uudertnkc,  were  not  the  hook,  after  all, 
Th«  Child's  Book,  and  its  crciitlon  due  to  my  living 
with  children. 

It  r<?t!ects  Ilie  many  sacred  hours  spent  in  watching  and 
directing  tho  unfolding  of  their  budding  souls,  and  in 
loving  study  of  tJioir  oduciitionnl  neodw.  It  rotlecU  nlso 
a  thousand  divine  sparks  of  childhood's  purity,  poetry, 
i-ightoousncss,  and  reason;  its  devotion  to  duty,  and  its 
hitherto  so  much  unupproclnted  altruism.  My  inspt- 
mtion  in  writing  this  book  has  been,  sympathy  with 
lh»  uiothcr  in  her  imiueasurablc  responsibility ;  the  con- 
dition of  c/iildfiood'tt  r<yh(8  lo  Jusli'ce  and  happiness;  and 
finally,  an  abiding  tiiitb  in  the  mental  and  physical  evolu- 
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lion  of  tlie  race.     So  let  me  hope  that  it  will  load  the 

motlier  an(i  the  edupiitor,  113   it  did  me,  inward  to   tlie 

depths  of  the  uaturo  of  tho  child,  and  onward  %cith  tho 

child. 

Ehua  Maowedel. 

Sam  FK.UHCW00,  May,  1887. 


P.  S. — This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  express 
mj  most  deeply  felt  gratitude  to  those  who  crowned  my 
work  ia  its  embryo  with  their  Bympatbetic  co-opera^ 
tioii  and  faith,  iu  the  sph-it  of  true  sisterhood.  They  are 
my  Iwo  uiost  luiiscltlsh  acting  rovi.sonj,  Mri*.  M.  G.  Cimip- 
hell  :ind  Mi's.  A.  I.  Toom«y.  the  late  Mra.  Horace  I\rana, 
MisM  E.  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Robert  Fowler,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Kelley,  Mra.  E.  G.  Greene,  Miss  Kate  Atkinson,  and 
muny  others;  not  to  undorvaluo  the  document  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  promisiog  to  favor 
my  aim  of  awakening 

"C0N8CIOUB  MOTUEEHOOD." 


CHAFCER  1. 


DEVSLOFXEirr  OP   COySCrOUS  MOTHKBUOOD  IKTO  ITS 
IDEAL,  "SACliED  MOTUBtlUOOD.' 

I.  iDtKxIiwrUiTr.  — II.  WoiQiLn  MnMolherao'lflnl  BJaeUor  :  <n1  Amnni; 
U)o  An>;lontB:  (A)  Amooe  Iiht  UuDtetuporariM.  —III.  The  Urowlliat 
WootSUi'*  SooW  RcspOfisibilitT- 

L    INTHODaCTORY. 

Of  all  thai  coimecte  miin  with  life,  that  Ut  his  inner 
with  his  outer  world,  the  child  etand^  ncnrest  to  him.  It 
rcll<;ct8  tilt;  sacrc^l  tiuily  of  iDaiihiiod  iiiul  wouuiiihood  no 
lus«  tJiuu  the  uoit^'  of  tiU  own  umnhood  and  childhood. 
Xutioiiul  customs  and  fotitivaLs,  tbe  trilnites.  joyous  or 
sotciUD,  dedicated  to  tJic  child  at  its  birth,  aro  in  keeping 
with  the  poetry  and  tho  ideal  of  tho  age.  They  measure 
the  stage  of  progress  of  man  at  each  period.  The  child  is 
iuan'8  civilijMir,  purifier,  niid  redeemer.  Tho  child'et  first 
mission  opens  with  ita  helplosanesa,  which  Is  its  great 
silent  daiiu  lo  Ijo  ttuvcd  from  tho  cvits  under  which  it  is 
bom,  nnd  from  vrhieh  it  suffers  while  passing  through  lifo. 
There  is  tho  name  UDK|W)kcn  upiKiul,  whether  the  ctiild  be 
placed  on  the  soft  pillow  of  fine  liuen,  in  the  subdued 
light  and  artinia  of  luxury,  or  whctlier  it  be  on  tho  wom- 
ont.  old-fashioned  quilt  od  the  etonny  ahorcg  of  tho  sea,  or 
at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  mouotaio ;  this  is  the  appeal  for 
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■  recogoition  of  its  ngfat»  to  it  imtuml  <Invs1opmont  of 
hs  bigbcr  being.  Con^litinncd  Iiy  numonMis  liuiitalioiw, 
sach  as  rank,  eu.'itoni,  religion,  etc.,  mnii  uocoiuciouiily 
becomes  th«  tv[>c  of  his  time.  How  ibo  |>ortniit  of  tlio 
mao  who  bIuiII  t\*pif^'  our  race  vrill  look  on  tlic  |>iigK4  of 
historv  wu  »lmll  aot  know,  for  our  oyes  will  Im  dtvt 
wbea  it  ia  dniwD ;  but  we  koow  tliat  tbe  clinnictcrisliu 
of  the  tiiuetccntb  ccalurk'  ia  a  vrvving  fur  tntth,  an  in- 
fiigfat  into  tlic  iinifomiity  of  or^nic  law,  and  u  ^rowiii^ 
couTBgr  to  admit  unfliucbiiigly  all  iu  ocindusions  aod 
applications.  Man  Dot  only  putA  the  almost  invisible 
paniMte  and  tronn  under  iJie  n]icrosoo[>e,  but  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  the  satae  minute  iavc:$tigatioa. 

With  the  higher  education  ^nted  o(  Intc  to  woman,  she 
bait  proved  her  ca])acity  to  compete  with  man  for  honor 
and  (or  bread;  but  In  <loing  thiii.  tihe  him  only  eii1etx-d 
upon  a  general  course  of  in^tnii-tion  wfaicb  n>akc«  no  pro- 
risioa  for  bi'^r  special  and  natural  Tocatiou.  For  thi^ 
vocation  her  training  should  embrace  anthropology,  physi- 
(rfog}-,  and  bygtene,  psycholt^y,  pedajrt^ics,  bistor>'  of 
hv,  and  ethics,  and  finally  a  thorough  course  of  Froebel's 
qrstem,  theoretically  and  pr^ictiailly.  Some  ooe,  per^ 
ba[)B,  will  fay  this  is  too  much  science  and  elaboration  for 
tbe  simple  function  of  motherhoo<l. 

Wo  a*b,  I*  raotheriiood  simpler  than  eating  and  drink- 
jag  vwl  breathing?  Tbe  preparation  of  our  food  ia 
braoefal  under  the  scientific  anal^'^i^  of  the  laboratory. 
Tbo   ctttthig   and   titting   of    our  garments  are   aobordt- 
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natod  to  the  principles  of  physiology.  Ventilation, 
I'SlMp,  recreAtion,  arc  presided  over  by  science.  Agri- 
cuiltii'c,  forestry,  I!mIi  oullui-o,  Htoek  bruudtiig,  itll  iiro 
carried  on  upon  scicntilic  p^Il>ci|lIfi.■^.  Hoginning-  with 
oompeinitivt*  studic!)  of  the  life,  Imbitrt,  ami  [lei^dity  iu  the 
itoprovemeat  of  plaiila  and  aniinuls ;  increasing  knoivl- 
odge  of  the  laws  of  inattur  and  mind  as  evinced  in  tlio 
oomplox  opemtioDs  of  I;il>or  in  tin  aiit<hill ;  of  intelligent 
obedience  wid  co-o[ie ration  in  i\  I)eo-liive ;  of  adnptsition 
of  mejios  to  ends  in  the  beaver,  the  dog,  the  elephant. — 
alt  llieso  form  tlie  ascendinn;  Htopii  in  the  knowledge 
which  is  auxiliary  to  the  anthropolagicnl  scicnco  of  mun, 
and  to  right  tuothixU  in  human  education.  Are,  then, 
the  prv-tuitid  fornmliun  of  man,  his  first  physical,  mental, 
and  nioral  unfolding,  the  harmony  hetwevii  his  iiint;r 
nature  nod  the  outer  world,  the  integrity  of  hid  chiir- 
aoteri  the  educiition  of  his  vrtlt,  the  eurly  conception 
of  the  individual  and  social  relation  a:*  it  part  of  the 
whole,  lens  valuable  than  cooking  and  breathing  accord- 
ing to  cheraico-vital  laws?  Is  the  trulli  we  seek  for, 
man  the  only  trulh  exempt  from  Bciontific  roquiremeHta? 
Is  woman's  moral  and  physical  rolation  to  her  child  not 
to  be  adjtwted  by  the  fianio  laws  which  control  the  uni- 
vorsft,  from  the  star  to  the  atom?  Love  will  not  lot 
itself  bfl  harnessed  in  a  yoko  with  Science,  but  Affection 
and  Duty  arc  willing  to  sit  at  its  foot  and  learn,  and 
voinaa  must  reach  toward  the  idoal  through  iho  prac- 
ti«l.     She  mudt  leoi'n  to  glory  iu  her  real  rulutioas  to 
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ft  real  world,  rather  Ihan  in  those  tbut  Iiavo  existed  for 
her  in  Mntiiucnt»l  ignorance,  poetrj",  and  chivalry. 

The  poetry  of  all  agos  has  dpifiwl  (In?  wife  imd  niotbor, ' 
making  her  the  »o\n  spring  of  nil  lifo  nnd  earthly  happi- 
ness, the  source  of  mnu's  strongest  and  purest  emotion 
and  thought;  :ind  the  union  of  the  mother  nnd  child  hiis 
been  crystallized  into  the  synihol  of  uU  tbut  is  divine«t 
in  human  tmtvire.  So_.nouri»lied,  it  is  littli;  wonder  if  the 
young  girl  coucliides  that  this  ideal  loVo  null  solve  ©vory 
problem  into  which  her  relation  to  life  brings  her. 
Crowned  hy  a  world  which  lavishes  in  blind  entbusia^im 
its  tribute  to  the  celestial  beauty  of  veiled  hope  and  devo- 
tion, Ihe  loving  bride  lifts*  every  flower  thrown  in  her 
ptith,  accepts  every  wish  thai  reaches  her  listening  ear, 
every  wh.is]H'r  of  friendship,  every  pressure  of  the  band, 
as  a  token  for  telling'  the  endless  days  of  hiippiuess  and 
pcticc  this  love  will  bring  her,  with  little  return  on  her 
pnrt  save  the  instinctive  feeling  that  she  possesses  u  love 
whieh  her  dreams  have  idealized.  But  this  i*  not  tha 
rehition  we  eeelt  for  womuu,  this  is  not  the  front  whichi 
the  oinotoonth  century  imperiously  comrannds  womiui  to 
turn  to  the  world.  Once  she  was  called  on  only  to  be 
pure,  to  l>o  good,  to  ncutrnliwj  evil  without  ttnowing  it, 
to  bleas  man  without  underatuiujing  him.  We  tussert  that 
a  negtitive  purity  is  not  communicnhle,  that  a  passive 
goodnc98  H'ill  inspire  no  one,  and  that  in  onler  to  Wesa 
man  she  niiu(t  know  him.  But  ^he  must  aUo  know  her- 
self; &be    mu6t   undei*8tand   her   God-onlainod  jx^ition 
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among  the  worttinjr  forces  of  imture ;  she  miiat  under- 
stand the  great  nod  holy  lUAdsngo  irhich  she  and  ahe  ttloae 
can  deliver  to  th«  world.  She  aui  no  longer  shut  her 
eyes  wilbout  ^uill.  Jt*  she  has  twen  miataitght  hitherto, 
she  has  now  the  meiinH  of  tvacfaing  herself  nriglit,  and  n 
Bok-tnn  weight  of  t^sponsibility  will  rest  on  ber  beaco-l 
forth  if  she  does  not  fit  herself  for  the  deaiand  oa  her 
iatelligenoe,  her  energy,  her  .proper  conception  of  the 
world's  progress  and'  needs.  But  she  must  not  thiak  to 
do  the  higliest  work  aluiie ;  it  is  tis  Rho  joiiis  heriielf  to 
inan  in  the  interchon^e  of  virtuci  and  in  a  reoipracity  of 
Etrcngtb  that  she  will  tind  herself  most  womuulj',  most 
motherly,  mo.'it  diirine.  Wo  must  rise  above  the  old 
detining^  of  "man's  sphere,  and  woman's  sphere,"  seeing 
in  each  only  n  hemisphere ;  in  man  and  woman  conjoined, 
tJie  piTfe<;t  sphere. 

Tbt)  mo»t  prejudiced  judgment  must  admit  that  the 
highest  individual  types  of  mankind  are  found  where 
the  1>cst  qiutliticH  of  lH)tli  sexes  are  united  in  one  pcr^ 
son,  l»o  it  man  or  woman,  rrosident  Warren,  of  tbe 
Ikwtoa  L'uiveraity,  in  recommending  co-education,  says: 
"If  the  aim  Iw  to  nnrrow  a  hiimun  heing  to  one  small 
function,  isoktion  will  lie  found  helpful.  If  the  aim  be 
tienii-developmcnt  of  a  human  being,  somi-isohition  is  hy 
sll  means  desitAbtd.  On  the  other  h.ind.  harmoniouii  all- 
aided  development  demands  hamianious  iiiflucDces  from 
every  itide.  Mascullue  inHuenvo  alouo,  feminine  inflii- 
euoe  uloae,  can  never  ptoduoo  the  broadetit  and  com- 
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|)lt>t(:!Kt  humiin  culture.  Only  in  tlm  full  hiiiiian  society 
of  mnn  iiinl  women  cnn  a  normnl  development  of  diur* 
uctcr  go  foriTftrti.  Where  mental  and  moral  iniprovo- 
niont  is  thn  cnnicst  couuiioa  pur|io»e,  the  rpfining  nnd 
ennobling  itiHucneo  of  each  sex  upon  tlio  other  io  tt»BO- 
ciation  cun  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  ia  nn  elevating 
iind  molding  forvo,  whoso  potency  iind  value  have  but 
just  begun  to  bo  recognized  m  the  higher  education." 
And  this  IB  the  foifo  which,  proceeding  in  ordeily  evo- 
lution, i&  to  riHluoni  ua  fnnn  otir  present  ooe-tiideuoss, 
narro^vness,  nnd  iguorouce. 


XL  WOMAN  AS  A  MOTHER  AND  FIRST  EDTTCATOF. 
AMONG  TB£  ANCIEHTS  AHD  AMOBQ  HSH 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

Considering  the  problems  of  civilization,  nothing 
Beemfl  to  stand  more  nloof  from  discussion  tluin  tbo  idea 
of  nii)|lKirl)(K>d.  Most  savs'ges  rovoro  tlio  pb}'»icii]  union 
existing  Wtwcea  mother  and  child,  while  our  oivilizn- 
tion  lias  generally  subjoi'ted  this  natural  oneness  to  un- 
nntural  sotrial  rogiiliitioii.  "  Motherhood "  is  the  ideal 
relation,  remaining  forever  unchanged. 

I  regret  not  to  t>e  iihlc,  at  prmient,  to  devote  a  part  of 
Ibis  book  Io  tho  historic  anthropological  development 
of  conscious  motherhood,  but  I  hope  Iwfnro  long  to 
pr(»sent  a  communio«tioD,  proving  thnl  tl>c  primitive 
mothtM-ljr  oraotions.  by  creating  comfort,  bccouiu  tho 
ccMtrce  of  ethical  civiliuttion. 
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Among  the  Niuotturo^tiuns,  a  tribn  very  fur  from  geo- 
eral  civilization,  while  the  wife  is  enceinte,  n  devoted 
care  is  Inrisheil  on  her  ami  even  on  her  huslwnd,  botli 
being  freed  from  Iiilior.  Thi>y  enjoj  n  life  of  hoiidiiys 
amoiig  their  rolutions.  Where  they  appear  they  brlug 
ple»dtii-Q  io  the  siinple.it  Imt-  The  Iwst  pig  is  hlaiigh- 
tci'cd  to  be  eaten,  nnd  tho  womiin  rcqui;t^teil  to  now 
some  seeds  from  which  especial  fertility  is  expected. 
Thi!  Snni»li»,  »  m-gnt  Irihn  on  the  shore  of  thii  Nile,  ex- 
empt II  pregnaDt  woman  from  all  ialmr,  bringing'  burnt 
offerings  to  the  gods  for  her  well-being,  and  that  of 
the  child.  The  Cartbii;^iniiin»  itnd  Pannoniims  pny  tiicir 
hii^hest  respects  and  care  to  the  euming  mother,  and 
the  Iwdily  strength  nnd  honuty  of  the  Teutons  mnst  be 
attributed  to  the  gi-eat  estimation  of  tho  apecial  rights 
^^nttid  to  women  at  tlio  period  of  tho  pre-iiHtnl  lif«  of 
the  child.  Tho  superstition  Hurroundlng,  at  this  pcriml, 
mother  and  child  evolved  through  nil  ages  tho  most 
siagtilar  habits.  Thi»  supcn^tition  hangis  still  and  not 
seldom  as  a  heavy  oloud  over  our  heads,  and  nothing 
can  destroy  it  but  a  higher  iiwight  into  motherhood. 
Mother*!)  love  vox  and  tx  jircdestined  tn  kindle  thi>  lujfUx 
of  life.  Why,  then,  has  not  the  mother  of  the  present 
ago,  witli  this  reeognizod  power,  niached  the  Hulf-pcrfoe- 
[tion  she  feels  herself  entitled  to? 

Let  us  try  to  find  tim  reuRon  for  this  anomaly. 

\o  liiimim  motlicr  is  uMg  to  ignore  the  Hiiiiikrity 
cxistinjr  Iratweon  heii>eir  and   the  uiiiuial  mother.       Tho 
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heroic  eclf-alincgation  and  ingenious,  loving  cai-o  in  ani- 
taaXa  ntand  in  some  degree  parallel  to  human  love  and 
human  social  organizatioD.  The  power  of  leadorithip  tinri 
protection  to  wciiker  ones,  umong  the  wnndorinjf  birJs 
and  the  elephants, "not  leas  among  the  horses,  oitttle, 
and  bulTalocs ;  their  selectioo  of  Itvo  of  tlie  strongest  ani- 
mals on  each  sidB  to  fight  for  their  disputed  rights,  in- 
stead of  as  with  men,  who  fight  tribe  againat  tribe ;  the 
remarkable  patriarchal  systera  among  the  wakuses ;  tha 
co-operative  actions  of  apes,  of  beavers,  bees,  nod  ants, — 
offer  vast  material  for  comparison ;  but  these  are  exclur 
eirely  for  their  own  kind,  and  so  far  aa  we  are  convinced, 
without  nny  distinct  design  to  connect  hy  reason,  not 
by  instinct,  the  pnst  with  the  future,  forming  the  ground 
of  logical  conclusion  for  furthpr  actions.  And  here  wo 
find  tlie  solution  of  the  snomalles  that  prevented  the 
growth  of  conecious  motherhood.  It  rested  on  the  error 
of  accepting  thia  instinctive  power  of  motherhood  as  com- 
plete And  sufficient  on  the  error  of  narrowing  her  power 
to  hor  own  kind  (family  exclusion),  and  of  preventing 
her  from  connecting  by  reason,  not  by  instinct,  the  pres- 
ent with  the  future,  for  free  individual  conclusion  and 
logical  action ;  condemning  her  instead  to  dependence 
and  ignorance  of  herself  and  her  duties. 

No  womim  in  this  great  Repahlic  is  unaware  of  the 
changes  concerning  her  own  sex  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
century,  mid  the  question  arises,  Is  this  change  the 
product  of  modera  or  the  xe&ex,  of  aocient  uivilizatiuut' 
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Woman*!*  condition  uniong  the  Iloltrews,  ns  a  fnmiliar  mh- 
ject  through  Die  Bililo,  hm,  tii  many  reHpecis,  i-cmained 
unchnngcd  till  to-i!fty.  The  nmthcr  i.i  Iiiglity  liorion-il 
in  her  speviul  fuactious,  and  tlio  uniformity  of  strntly 
kept  family  lovo  and  duties  aupporl.-*  a  mornl  t-oudition 
which  beitrs  its  rocogniacd  lruit«.  Tho  historic  i*ecord 
left  118  by  tho  Eg'yptiaDs  ami  the  Greeks  widcus  in  tlie 
saniQ  degree  a::i  iintui'c  mvl  mi.  fitiRd  the  woniuii  from  her 
seclusion  from  the  optcr  life  to  the  high  and  vivid  puU 
sattoi)  ofjrpe  individual  creative  forcex. 

Thia  is  dearly  demonstrated  by  their  mythological 
figures  and  attributes,  their  festiv^ils  and  hteraturc. 
The  conceptioD  of  «  humuoUtic  iudividuul  stutcnmun- 
nhip  pluoed  womnn's  value,  as  the  hearer  Bud  raiser  of 
the  cotDiog  citizen,  not  only  on  physical  but  on  iiilcllcc- 
tual  equality  with  maxx,  for  the  Deeded  perfectioa  of  soul 
and  body. 

It  is  true,  so  fur  as  we  know,  the  boy  ifiiuamcd  no 
longer  than  seven  years  nmr)n<r  tlie  Greeks  and  KgypUnns 
under  the  oducatiomd  guidance  of  the  mother,  while  tlie 
girl  remained  with  her,  iu  tbe  inner  part  of  the  Lou.se, 
carefully  rcdtrictcd,  though  ulio  was  sent  t'l  Nchool,  the 

^mnasium,  and  lectures.  Hut  considering  the  c;ire  ex- 
tended to  the  boy,  plu<;cd  under  tlic  coiii<tnnt  edueutioniil 
BUpervlaioo  of  the  so-ciilled  pedngogue,  nnd  Inter  watched 
over  by  the  beat  men  chosen  for  this  act  of  honor  and 
trust,  to  l>e  trained  for  tho  duties  and  hurdithips  of  life, 
we  cull  but  admit  tkit  it  was  not  bo  much  tlic  luiiilniiiL  in 
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wonmn'i*  power,  but  the  aim  to  prepare  th«  Iwy,  from  (Jje 
outset,  practically  and  morally  for  life,  which  separated 
him  frnm  the  home.  This  ia  shown  by  not  Hllowing  tho 
young  Ijoy  to  go  on  tho  market,  preventing  his  early 
contact  with  the  debaaing  phases  of  life, 

A  work  of  late  by  Jos.  Ciil  Poeatian,  of  Vienna,  in 
Germany,  iiims  to  bring  the  femalo  Greek  philosophers — 
of  whom  ho  mentions  more  than  one  hundred  by  mime  and 
chanictcr  —  into  an  organiy  connection  with  tbo  hii^tory 
of  Greek  philoBophy  and  science,  ft'om  which  wo  give  the 
following  short  abstruct,  as  tho  authoi-  desires  diiitittctly 
that  his  work  might  not  be  limited  to  his  scientific  broth- 
erhood, but  fall  also  into  the  hands  of  women.  tl(->vo(ing  a 
special  chapter  to  the  "courtcsiuiB."  According  to  lii^ 
statement,  tho  position  of  women  diflered  greatly  in 
Greece.  The  women  of  the  Doi-ians  particiiiated  with 
men  in  literature,  art,  8eienco,  nnd  staleamanshtp  ;  for 
example,  the  poetess  heroine  Tolesilhi,  by  placing  ht-rsclf 
at  the  hond  of  the  Avgioic,  gaJiiod  a  victory  over  the  iii- 
vnding  enemies.  Tho  nnthor  refers  1o  one  hiimh-cd  and 
forty-six  distinguished  women,  six  of  Iheni  being  paint- 
ers. Many  women  were  able  to  till  nnd  they  tilled  the 
chairs  of  philosophy  held  by  their  husbands,  la-othera 
and  fathers.  The  moral,  elevating  Jntercoiirso  with  tiie 
wiofi  Pythagoras,  his  faith  in  woman's,  mental  powers, 
ore  illusti-sitcd  by  tho  actions  luid  writings  tif  liis 
wife,  tho  philosopher  Thcane,  by  an  oduesitional  letter 
showing  the  strong  demand   for   developing  early  rielf- 
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coatrol,    about    500   or   450    B.    C,  ami   reads  m   fol- 
lows :  — 

Sbe  wjia  (liatiuguislicil  for  her  beauty,  a  devotional 
love  to  her  husljaml,  and  hor  oratorical  and  literary- 
powers.  She  says;  "I  fear  you  are  spoiling  your  child 
by  caring  too  seotiini^tiUlly  for  it.  Your  iDtentioD  in  to 
be  a  good  mother ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  the  first  duty  of 
.a  good  mother  h  not  ao  luui'li  tu  give  pasi^iiig  hH|>|iy  feel- 
Fings,  as  to  lead  tho  child  to  what  lays  the  t'oundiition  for 
a  constant  happiness  by  virtue,  —  modcnitiDg  and  con- 
qucriiig,  troiii  tho  beginuiuft, 'sonsuoua  desires.'  There- 
fore, be  careful  that  your  love  and  devotion  docs  not  play 
tLc  role  of  a  flatterer  or  destroyer,  initoud  of  a  builder 
of  its  bappioess  Ibrough  character.  Cblldreu,  Irom  tirst 
bahyhood  allowwl  uurestricted  ecusuous  eDJoymcntS, 
will  become  unable  to  resist  tk;  temptation  of  loiver 
pleasuren,  so  great  in  after-Hfo.  Your  duty  is  to  educate 
your  cliildren  by  such  means  that  thuir  nutuml  gifts  are 
not  tura«d  iu  tho  wrong  direction,  wliidi  will  liiipprn  when 
the  desire  for  empty  plcasui-e  gains  tho  upper  hand  in 
tlieir  souls  and  bodies :  iMcomim;  iiccuatomed  to  enjoy 
only  pleai^nnt  sensjations,  —  ii  cnuditioa  which  leads  to  an 
exeesKive  effeminacy  of  (he  soul  nud  body,  in  opposition 
to  moral  efforts  and  hilwr.  Conse(|uently,  nothing  is 
more  iniportaut  tl»an  to  create  right  desires  ut>  well  as 
overcome  what  children  (U-<li?ce,  even  when,  for  tho  mo- 
ment, they  may  not  eeo  tho  reason,  and  their  feelings 
aeem  wounded ;  for  no  better  remedy  exists  tn  free  them 
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from  the  slavery  of  their  own  pnasions  of  voluptuoosuesa 
and  nvcrsioii  thtin  hiiiiig  urouj-i-d  t(»  work,  (Tciiliiij*  in 
Ihciu  desire  and  cstcfiii  fur  all  tluit:  is  hciiutiful  and  notilc. 
Therefore,  pray  reform  the  cducnliou  of  your  children. 
Expciiie  them  rattier  lit  hunj^cr  hikI  UiirHt,  heut  and 
cold,  tbnn  ktivo  tliem  without  huliits  of  solf-douifll ,  sclf- 
rostniiiit,  uDd  psitieiicf.  Tli«  iiower  (if  t-nduriiiu'e  of  luliop 
imd  siilimiflsion  to  disonnifort  are  fm-  young  hiirimii  hoiiig* 
what  a  solution  of  nhim  ia  for  cloth  to  l)o  dyed  purjiiu,  — 
the  more  it  has  lieon  punelrntod,  the  deeper  enters  the 
color  of  vn-tuc.  Any  education  which  is  luxurious  and 
efieoiinate  cnu  produce  no  other  fruit  tlina  frirolity  and 
iiisolcucc,  and  tlic  very  (ipposite  of  every  quality  hy 
which  a  human  being  butuineii  ur^cful  to  himseU'  and 
others. " 

"If  you  iiouriuU  your  childreu  too  richly  nnd  too  Isiv- 
iahly, — constantly  thinking  how  to  amuse  thflm.  leaving 
tlicra  without  restraint  to  continued  fi-ollos,  fillowing  them 
to  siiy  everything  they  desire,  and  to  do  everything 
they  like,  fearing  it  iniglit  diminish  their  momentary 
happiiicsM, —  permit  mo  to  MJiy,  yoM  (fo  icron^.  Allow 
roe  also  to  refer  to  the  dniiger  of  an  extreme  bodily 
care.  Compare  the  rcarLng  of  poor  ehildrca  with  thoso 
of  rich  fnniilics,  and  judge  for  yourself.  What  will 
hccomc  of  a  hoy  who,  wlicn  asked  whsit  to  cat,  only 
wants  the  Lest,  and  always  wants  his  own  will;  when 
grown  up,  ho  natunilly  fulls  a  victim  to  his  own  appe- 
titcH  and  those  of  others."  The  carueat  coiisideratioa  and 
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forethought  in  tho  letter  of  Tlieuiio,  tho  Orcck  mother, 
lii'tngs  Inr  in  full  accoi-d  with  the  ctliioiltoiinl  necessities 
1111(1  eUiiral  viuwff  of  the  present,  in  fipitv  nf  n  hipsc  of 
almost  twenty-four  hnndred  years.  Thus  Ihc  [iliilosophic 
timt  ethiciit  ciilfiiro  anrl  wiHlnin  of  her  time,  llie  power 
of  debating  and  competing  in  wise  nml  witty  wofd«  anrf 
thouglitii,  were  not  the  result  of  year-Ion^  book  lt>:irn- 
ing,  —  rending  mid  writing  was  little  taught,  —  hut  of 
free  and  coustiintly  exercisfld  nntionally  n^eognii-cd  ora- 
toricfll  gifts  atkI  or:il  fHjietij'.'<ic)ii!*.  In  t!ie  siiin*^  ilogre* 
her  husband,  Pytliagoras,  influenced  his  di>^cipli38  hj 
moral  innpimtion  for  tho  highejit.  virtiie-i  of  man,  so 
Thcfflue,  though  co-education  existed,  direct*  ^jioelHl 
ulleDtion  to  wcmim's  cducntioaal,  social,  uml  doiiivstic 
duties.  For  cxiiniple,  "on  the  right  dircfition  of  «er- 
vants  and  others,"  Tho  mwd  of  bucIi  unity  in  work 
with  the  husbniid,  aiming  to  bind  men  iind  women  to 
ao  e^ai  devotion  to  virtue,  still  cxiats,  (inding  its  re- 
vival of  hte  in  tho  "While  Crons."' 

The  Greeks  developed  their  highest  onltiire  of  body 
and  mind,  of  nrt  and  science,  iilniost  entirely  orally.  So 
did  Theane,  and  in  doing  so,  she  used  n  gift  ^vhi(;1l 
belonged  through  all  ages  to  ■wonuin  as  a  speeiul  tal- 
ent. It  comprises  otio  of  the  highest  pL-ivilegcs  of 
motherhood;  standing  out  forever  in  "mother's  say- 
ing." In  this  sense,  the  power  of  woman  Iteciime  tho 
oracle  of  man,  and  its  Ipnders  in  jtistluo  and  wisdom. 
Bid  she  n-ach  above  ber  strougth,  or  did  she  full  ii 
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iicrifice  to  bcr  cuitfaljr-  ideal?  But  it  ms  facr  own 
roH^,  bcanl  through  the  mouth  of  the  oracle,  which 
mthjet^tad  iiunkiod  to  a  hliml  guhnii^oa  that  brought 
nan  and  fnmiiaHt  the  wumau  fimlly  under  the  Tiitiil 
Imp  ffbicb  keeps  bcr  to  this  hour.  The  oruclu  tlc- 
oiandod  " svbmiMtion  vbUHouI  rouon."  Tho  frutb-seel 
{aj^  jtcriod  of  Greek  crcfltivo  pbilo«opby  garo  place" 
(o  Mubiuit^ion  to  authorilics.  It  brought  ruin  to  thi^ 
aioHt  Xody  period  of  man's  cxistcDce,  smotberiDg  aud 
hipckcning  forever  the  transparent  Action  of  a  crea> 
lire*  co^poralivo  ecjualtty  of  the  two  eexes.  Can  wo 
regain  it?  We  will  regain  it  by  eDlightcncd  nmtber- 
Itood.  AVo  know  of  the  Dark  Agc»,  und  it»  effect  oa 
woniun.  Dot  les.s  the  reUgiutis  fauaticism  and  itA  huto- 
ful  cruelly ;  we  know  of  tfio  sul»s<Miuciit  frivolity  and 
its  twin  brother,  the  cynicism  of  tlio  Middle  Agea,  till 
the  morning  light  of  the  R^iwii^it^uco  played  in  our 
own  gliiMH-iittniiU'tl  windows. 

And  wo  aHk,  Whut  principles  of  independent  r«- 
spun^ibll ity ,  what  oonsoiou.s  (lcve]o|nncnt  of  thought, 
whut  higher  uimx,  were  pointed  out  to  the  mind  of 
womnn*  to  noumh  her  inbora  gifts  uiid  hor  dcvo- 
tiunnl  love  to  the  family?  On  tho  other  band,  how 
rondily  did  woman  answer  to  a  special  heroic  act.  to  a 
Hpocinl  cnll  on  her  talcnU,  bcr  entbiisinsm  for  the  right 
and  beiuitiful ;  but  her  pnssivcnods  aiid  lethargy  being 
fottterod.  woman,  as  n  whole,  has  not  yet  regained  the 
jKtditioii  she  kept  among  the  ancientu,  hor  growth  bur<>t- 
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tog  in  flowers  in  individual,  not  national,  pcrfecUoD. 
And  litstory  t.s  full  Df  tlicst;  singlo  iiiiitiincirii  of  woniuirs 
greatness.  But  they  were  exceptions ;  woman's  exist- 
ence, tlio  origin  of  HitLliority  and  £)»hiou,  watt  used 
neither  oiiKATivixr  nor  co-oi-ekatively.  "The  house 
and  the  family"  and  "tlio  world  and  muiikind"  lioeame 
two  giviit  retarding  dimions.  Kvon  more,  it  was  de- 
clarccj  that  woman  belongs  to  the  house,  man  to  the 
world.  Whiit  then  of  tb«  child,  (!i«  product  of  IwiUi? 
Thoughts,  experieacG,  and  the  inspiratioD  of  woman 
bcgua  to  ecarcb  for  truth. 

Awakened  from  her  winter  sleep  of  blind  submis^Hjon 
to  the  iwi*t,  bIic  had  to  defend  herself  for  thi»  awaken- 
ing. Kcqucsled  lo  lie  down  a^iii  tu  slfep  for  her  own 
ami  her  eliililren's  »iike,  she  becaiuo  aroused  ti>  look  iit 
the  world  and  her  rohitionH  to  a  world  in  which  she  was 
ordnincd  to  bring  life  and  <K)iit!Quity  through  the  chihl 
Bhc  vrim  lieuriiig.  For  the  siike  of  this  child  she  rend  the 
history  of  the  past;  and  turning  her  eyes  from  the  pres- 
ent to  the  future,  she  began  to  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  being  a,  responsible  wouuin  and  mother.  Sho  found 
that,  of  all  knowledge  dealt  out  to  woman,  the  sciauijic 
knowledyc  of  /icrneif,  her  inoUiorlif  function  and  U«r  mofh- 
eriif  duties,  have  up  lo  tivdny  beeo  withkeld.  Accom- 
|)lished,  learned,  and  led  Into  the  profoiindest  studies, 
inepired  by  art,  hut  without  any  methodicnl  prHpanilion 
nr  ioKtnictioD  for  the  most  difficult  nnd  important  office, 
that   of  motherhood,    eave    some    advices   of    superior 
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mnthcrs,  ami  perhaps  superficinl  insight  into  the  phys- 
iological  coiislniction  of  hcrsplf,  shn  enters  the  home 
of  hor  comiug  child.  Slio  ami  tUo  worlJ  lonriwd,  that 
to  ho  a  tcncrhcr  needed  ycnrs  of  training  «nd  prcpani- 
tion  ;  but  to  be  a  mother  asd  a  U^cliey  tn  OXE,  at  the 
mo»t  itnportnnt  period  of  cbitd'a  life,  waa  left  to  chance. 

"Whnt  is  ncodcd  to  improvo  tlio  education  of  our 
children  ?  "  nskeil  Napn^eoii .  "  Mothers,"  was  the  reply. 
To  nliicti  lio  unswcrud,  "Thiit  will  comprbu  an  educa- 
tional system  by  itself."  ("L'Educaiion  deti  meres  de 
fmniUta"  l»y  Martin,  is  n  Imok  on  this  subject.) 

Convinced  of  the  irreprcssihln  influence  of  womeD, 
the  distinguished  Shcritlan  planned  a  National  WommCs 
Education,  to  bo  applied  to  all  women  of  England.  In 
presenting  his  phiii  to  the  queen,  asking  her  to  give  it 
her  patronngo,  he  said:  "It  is  woman  who  governs 
man :  it  therefore  becomes  our  duty  to  perfect  them 
as  much  as  j>o3.s)l>le  by  education.  The  wisdou]  of  nina 
depends  on  the  mental  culture  of  woman.  It  is  woman 
who  dictates  the  laws  of  nature  to  man."  This  idea  of 
Slicnthin  was  grand,  and  if  curried  out,  nho  knows 
what  England  might  have  been  at  present?  Knnt,  the 
pbiloM>pber,  referred  nil  his  powers  to  the  first  iofiu- 
cncc  oi  i\i»  mother. 


in.  w^OMAira  aocux  iu]spo2t&ibiijt7. 

Wo  refer  to  some  different  condilions  in  the  hi-story  of 
woman,  and  we  refer  once  more  to  the  time  when  "the 
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castle  vrsta  ber  boiuo*';  wben  abo  wove  and  spun,  cut, 
embroidered  and  dyed,  the  costly  garuicnte,  witb  her 
miiid,  for  the  sovcrcigiia  of  tbc  luiid;  whcu  the  humble 
kniglit  drew  up  tbe  bou  drawbridge  wbich.  bung  between 
her  and  tbe  outer  world,  who  blew  the  buglo-boro  at 
uiglit  of  her,  bridled  tbc  borso  to  piovcnt  lier  tender  feot 
from  touching  llio  roughness  of  the  mother  osrth  and  its 
soil,  with  its  hard  biljor.  Tbo  castles  aro  gone,  and  the 
woman  of  (o-day  has  to  face  lb«  world  as  it  Is,  mid  to 
walk  tbe  couuaon  street  of  life  with  a  thousand  otheva. 
Tl^at  does  she  meet?  Is  it  tliat  youthful  fnuikncss 
aod  joy  which  knows  no  limits  in  its  nacoaeciouA  biippy 
couteutmcnt  with  tbo  wayside  treasures  of  life?  or 
does  sbo  meet  wllb  a  oousctoua  earuestness  for  the 
nuluj-cd  principles  of  truth  aud  its  higher  gifts,  free 
to  all?  The  first  she  meets  is  tbo  whisper:  Do  Dot 
trust  thia  world ;  its  glittering  folds  bide  hut  pain  aod 
grief  and  dirt.  Do  not  try  to  touch  tbcso  veiling  cur- 
tainB.  You  cannot  keep  clenn  yourself  if  touching  them. 
Th«  world  is  not  better  fitted  for  you  than  one  thousand 
years  ago  for  your  sister  in  the  castle.  Do  not  walk  the 
commoD  street  of  life;  return  to 'your  borne,  and  bo 
silent.  IVbo  uountH  tbe  million  of  wonica  who  pressed 
their  folded  bands  closely  over  their  burning  hearts  and 
eyes,  in  conflict  with  their  inmost  religious  devotion  and 
their  unwanted  love  for  all  men,  sent  home  to  be  silent? 
Who  counts  tbe  million  of  noble  women,  wlioso  ondleea 
lore  on  account  of  narrowness,  idleness,  and  emptiness 
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of  tiio  bvart  turaod  to  vanity  and  sulBshncse?  This 
tlnio  still  hangs  over  us,  but  thanks  to  ourselves  and 
social  necessity,  the  spirit  of  the  liitter  pari  of  tho  nino- 
tccDth  century  bcgica  to  stru^le  agaiiost  tbo  ban  of  the 
pu»t. 

The  woman  of  the  nineteenth  century  begins  to 
acknowledge  the  evolutional  forces  retaiued  by  her 
passivity  vihwh  have  called  her  so  suddenly  to  Uie 
front.  She  recognizes  herself  as  the  missing  link,  with- 
out which  no  sound  fruit  can  ripen  on  the  tree  of  life  in 
bunian  society.  She  i-eeognizcs  herself  aa  the  missing 
element  of  affectionate  motLei-ly  iii.^ight  and  care  In  the 
great  household  of  man,  in  his  laws  itnd  regulations,  and 
in  the  most  paiufully  neglected,  lawful  protection  of 
beryouug.  She  recogmzes  herself  in  Ler  manil  rcepousi- 
bilityt  equally  gi-eat,  to  the  state,  the  family,  and  the 
sdtool. 

Thft  truth  thereby  revealed  to  her  is  based  on  the 
following  points :  — ■ 

1.  That  woman,  in  its  fullest  meaning,  is  tbo  other 
half  of  humanity. 

2.  That  AS  such,  she  is  an  essential  jwrt  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  vrholc. 

S.     That  ber  crcntivo  power  lies  in  moral  reforms. 

4.  That  toaeeomplidi  this,  scieucu  hm  to  bo  made 
her  ally. 

5.  That  practical  and  theoretical  preparation  ia  dq- 
cessary  fur  thU  work. 
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On  tbiH  basis,  she  demands  the  ncccastiry  knowlodge 
of  tlic  relation  of  body  uml  niiiiil,  und  their  recipi-ocal 
influeuces  on  heredity,  their  relation  to  health,  crime, 
and  Uieir  sequences,  morality  and  liiippiness.  In  order 
to  save  man.  she  has  to  study  man. 

"V^'oineo  have  conceuti-ated  Uicir  efforta  to  action  in 
common.  Tboir  orgnnizatinu  uwy  not  yet  bo  com- 
pleted, nor  is  tiie  whole  ground  oovered  with  what  lies 
before  thcin,  hut  the  germ  iis  sound.  It  is  budded  tn 
"woman's  niorul  strength  in  union.  This  germ  will  gi-ow. 
Kot  as  a  work  bclougiLg  to  wxe nation,  but  to  uU  nutious. 
Not  one  class,  hut  oil  classes*  Not  one  bcx,  but  botA\ 
sexes. 

No  one  cnu  anticipate  tho  fullness  of  the  power  of 
such  III!  or<janized  union  in  work  finding  its  point  of 
culmination  in  tho  litghcr  conception  of  an  ideal  mother- 
hood loitard  a  sacred  parenthood. 

Its  pica  is  uigcnt,  ns  its  platform  broad.     It  will  bo 
called  out  by   the  clear  voico  of  the  thinking  and  the 
loving   woman   for  tho   Boul  of  her  child.     It  is  fiom] 
tho  home  and  /or  the  home  whero  she  was  kept  sileni 
that  her  voice  will  rise  in  divine  inspiration. 

Il  i»  tbe  truth  for  maukind  IhaL  sho  dt-mnnds  where 
it  is  most  needed,  namely,  in  the  ti'iie  understanding  of 
its  nature.  It  is  her  ovm  Jtfnexs  which  she  demands 
for  the  htghesi,  the  most  powerful  religious  mission 
tmsted  to  the  hands  of  nianhind.  —  her  Jit ness  for  the 
ereaHon  and  unfolding  of  her  child. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Jimoy  OF  BOTH  SSXE8  m  WEAL  FAJtENTHOOD. 

I.  Child')  Creation  before  Bircli.  — II.  The  TiicreoM)  uf  Crime,  ItiMoily, 
lillocf,  uiil  Suiolile  uniDRK  C1i1ldri>n.  —  ttl,  '\V1iBt  ix  toVl  by 
(itntltitfca.  — lY.  Unity  In  L'ttrviitliuoil  llio  l^ucluLU  ur  tLu  Mi>r&l  aud 
Phjetcnl  F«rferti(iu  uf  Mnii. 

I.    CHIUJ'S  CREATION  BBTORI!  BIHTH. 

•SoiiJNCR,  busying  itself  always  more  or  less  intolli- 
genlly  uliout  nmn  as  an  object  of  study,  hiia  in  Iheee 
last  (Jiiy»  seemed  to  find  tlie  right  Vvy  wherewilh  to 
unluck  both  the  outer  and  iimer  courts  of  hi9  natuvo. 
It  bns  tried  nil  keys,  it  litis  fumbled  at  till  the  lucka 
of  bis  many-do  ore  (1  and  toniplcx  orgauisiu,  and  in 
deciding  at  last  that  the  physiologicnl  key  waa  the  renl 
pass-key  to  all  the  door«,  sciencG  has  but  planted  its 
feet  in  the  "  lony  untrodden  wtiy "  used  two  thousand 
years  Ago  by  the  Greeks,  who,  liy  mcflria  of  object  les- 
sons on  rt  grand  ecala,  in  the  shape  of  art  products  in 
every  form,  the  drama,  pictures,  statuary,  arobitccturc, 
onitory,  gymnastics,  in  a  word,  every  activity  that 
could  develop  the  human  being,  and  every  sort  of 
kuowlcd|,'-o    tliat    could    reach    Iiirn    through    perception, 

*Tbla  puro^Kph  ivus  kludl/  furtilshMt  by  mj  dear  friend  and  reviser, 
Mn.M.  (1   C.A^u^iU£€, 
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mflnsgp<l  to  bring  into  Iwing  the  most  sjTiiinptricjil  race 
the  world  bita  ever  seen.  Why  have  wc  aa  n  rule  pro- 
(lucod  imtliiiig  l!l<e  it  sinro?  Why  havft  we  hod  oither 
disproportiuucd  [)rodiyic8,  or  bulf-cudowvil  orgauisin«, 
or  intellectunl  dwarfd  in  gtani  Iradies,  or  giant  intellects 
in  iuefficicivt  bodies,  or  u  varied  imbecility  and  terrify- 
ing insanity?  Dr.  Segnin  says  (nnd  his  authority  none 
will  dispute),  it  is  diiofly  hecauso  wonicti, — those 
sacred  living  cradles  in  which  the  human  babe  is 
rocked  for  nine  aU-iiuporla.nt  uionUie,  in  wliieh  atom 
is  piawil  on  ntom  of  that  wonderful  structure  whieb  is 
to  become  the  dwelling  of  an  inimortnl  sclfliood, — 
women  are  not  rightly  related  either  to  their  privileges 
or  tlieir  duty.  Their  education  bus  not  kept  pace  with 
tliat  recognition  of  their  v:iluo  aud  peerhood  with  niaii 
which  i»  gradimlly  taking  place.  Seguin  saya :  "TheJi" 
education  is  a  jumlilc  of  that  which  has  made  all  tho 
male  mutUidts  wo  have  Isnown.  Tlioir  hygiciio  and 
habits  havij  di»i|iialificd  thcni  for  motherly  functions; 
their  education  hits  not  taught  then]  one  iota  of  womnn- 
bood.  How  can  a  woman  conceive  and  nurture,  with  ii 
living  enthusiHsm,  a  child  which  has  no  room  to  grow, 
which  she  has  no  strength  to  carry,  no  substance  to 
fcod,  no  idea  how  it  is  to  be  handled,  cared  for, 
etc.?" 

Does  anybody  snppose  the  Greek  niotlicr,  to  whom  we 
mujfl  refer  itgaiu  briui-e  qiioling  further  from  Dr.  Sp- 
guin's  iaratnable  monograph,  docs  anyone'  iniagiue  the 
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Greek  motlior  cnnltl  Imvc  given  birth  lo  thcrsc  men  of 
,  jncnmiilc  siipplcQesa  nnct  grace,  obetticnt  muscle  iinil 
balnnceil  niiiul.  nil  Urn  orguns  uctirig  with  6itc!i  functioiml 
hiimiouy  lli.'it  molitticholy  iind  Htiicndo  were  hU  hut  un- 
known nmong  them,  if  tho  Greek  mother  bad  pl:iccd 
an  uiiyiuUiug  wiill  of  wbalchoiio  and  stocl  aroun<l  those 
purta  where  nntiiro  put  n  wall  of  tho  utmost  flexibility 
ami  nd.iptutiou  to  the  tliaiiging  ncah  of  ita  contents? 
Those  bcimtifii)  wnisls,  whose  modvts  hare  come  dowa 
to  ua  through  the  ancient  murblL-i^,  a])]>cul  iit  vain  to  the 
silly,  or  iinitatiyc,  or  wilful  women  of  to-day,  who,  with- 
out knowing  the  origir  of  the  fashion,  have  followed  Iha 
le!id  of  fashion-setting  courtesans.  And  how  cnn  wo 
cx|iect  a  nohiG  nee  to  he  lioru  of  wonion  who  Hiicrifiee 
firet  of  all  that  nttrilicte  in  which  God  lets  them  he  moat 
like  Ilim,  —  power  to  create  human  boinga,  or  in  tbe 
wor<l  most  used,  Ihoir  proci-eative  power? 

Scguln,  aftor  rcpputing,  "Tlic  unborn  child  has  no 
plncB  to  gi'ow  in  peace,"  goes  on  (o  speak  of  llie  fnct 
Lhnt  idiots  and  fccble-tiiiui.led  childruu  ttie  much  more 
numerous  than  formerly ;  and  as  this  is  n  condition  neurly 
nlwnys  developed  before  birth,  he  asks,  "  Wbut  hns  baji- 
penedto  women,  that, simultaneous  with  more  freedom  and 
more  intelligoDce,  they  should  breed  a  feebler  progeny?" 
This  question  ho  answers  with  sud  conviction,  by  deilar- 
ing  that  women  arc,  on  tho  one  hand,  overburdened,  are 
exhausted  by  their  heroic  efforts  to  aid  their  hucbanda 
(who  have  themselves,  in  these  days  of  artilicitti  wants. 
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untlertaken  more  tlwn  they  can  <lff),  that  they  hiivo  aoti- 
pbysioiogical  educations,  uud  lend  uneasy,  foverieh  lives, 
owiug  partly  again  to  tlieir  eympatby  with  their  buahand's 
Kpcculations.  ""Wimicn,"  Iio  says,  "who  would,  if  He- 
cure  iu  tboir  homes,  williugly  raise  a  brood  of  loviag 
creatures,  now  pray  eiirnestly  to  God  to  send  (bom  no 
cbildreu  to  fear  for.'*  Iliey  suffer  mnro  than  their  hus- 
bands, bccau^,  nftor  sutfonng  with  tbcni,  in  bond  iind 
heart,  they  add  to  thia  the  anguish  of  their  wonilM,  niid 
this  angiii-sh  it  U  which  chills  and  dwarfs  its  fruit,  wbon 
it  does  not  render  the  womb  itself  entirely  barren. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inactive,  ui^olcs:^,  unreal  lives  of 
women  of  tlio  claes  of  idlers  leave  mothcrhoiid  aside  as  a 
function  incompatible  wiMi  social  gnycties,  and  the  acoi- 
dental  and  unwelcome  products  of  such  wombs  lire  all 
unu'arnied  and  uucheerod  by  love  and  hope  mid  tender 
eniotions.  The  remedy  lica  in  »  return  to  physiolo^'icnl 
conditions,  in  a  recognition  of  the  mother's  power  to  shape 
and  mold  bor  child,  not  pbysioally  only,  but  mentnlly  and 
morally,  before  it  ia  burn, 

Tbc  natural  laws  which  determine  such  results  fire  no 
moru  inmiutablc  in  the  breeding  of  a  race-horse,  nn  apple, 
or  a  rose,  than  tbey  are  in  the  production  of  a  huuiau 
being. 

It  is  true,  we  are  not  yet  able,  iu  the  case  of  the 
human  being,  so  to  ally  ourselves  with  tho^e  laws  us 
to  make  it  possible  to  predict  the  result  with  such  cer- 
tainty as  we  may  in  the  lower  orgauie  bingdoma.    Thia 
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is  iKioatisH  of  th«  immense  cnniplt-xily  of  the  ptream 
of  liimian  heredity,  nnd  the  sensitive  condition  of  the 
jirogimut  uiothLT  Mho  Is  mibjuct  to  the  IhouwuKl  vary- 
ing iniprossions  of  her  diiily  lifo.  Ono  fact  stands  out 
clear, — the  flood  of  light  that  i»  to-day  pom-cd  on  tho 
working  of  natiiriil  Inws,  «nd  our  powor  to  modily  natunil 
proceaseg,  increase  our  responailiility  in  a  fearful  degree. 
When  a.  mother  Is  tiuight  tlmt  the  sonsillve  fluid,  in 
which  her  uu horn  child  is  t^impendod,  can  nnd  do<-8  con- 
vey to  it  every  shock  it  receives  by  her;  when  sho  knows 
not  only  that  her  anger  or  her  fright  may  cause  the  ner- 
vous system  of  tlie  forming  babe  almost  to  dissolve,  and 
turn  it  into  an  idiot  or  mi  epile|)tic,  but  thnt,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  fiho  may  decide  his  morality  before  ho  is  born,  will 
she  not  tremble  in  her  eagerness  to  know  how  she  must 
act  in  ordf^r  that  her  child  shall  bo  brought  into  tho  ivorld 
healthy,  nad  with  I'igtt  disposition  of  soul,  and  hahinccd 
aptitudes  of  intellect  ?  Unfortunately,  tho  problem  of  how 
to  ;;ivQ  each  chJId  tbut  sacredest  birthright,  iho  right  to 
!«;  well  horn,  Iliw  world  is  not  yet  ready  to  solve  in  the 
only  way  in  wliich  it  can  bo  truly  solved,  llio  way  in 
which  it  must  bo  finally  solved,  viz.,  by  right  marriage ; 
and  so,  for  tba  present,  we  who  wish  to  aid  mothers 
Diust  oontont  oursolves  with  oflerlng  such  help  as  will  ho 
Hccoptod.  And  tho  following  aro  some  of  tho  facts  and 
principles  which  it  will  lie  helpful  for  them  to  know  and 
to  ponder,  and  fiiithrnlly  1o  net  upon.  First  of  all,  then, 
there  id  u  duty  we    owe  onr  children,  even  I»ofore  their 
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conoeption;  it  is,  that  we  should  desiro  tbcm,  that  we 
should  pi-eeonoi'ive  wilh  lovo  nnd  Imiging  the  iiiininrtnl 
hc'tng  whom  we  are  to  aid  in  fashioning  for  a  life  on  this 
planet . 

Then,  from  Uie  inulitnt  thiit  it  motlior  Imows  horself 
pregn:int,  she  should  beg-in  the  education  of  her  unhom 
infaot.  If,  ascvcry  ono  bclievcB,  u  mother  uuy  riinrlt  the 
child  ill  her  wonih  by  snnio  hidoous  doforniif}',  hy  n  sudflcn 
I  imprvssioD  on  her  senses,  so,  conversely,  timy  nha  mold  it 
to  symmetry  and  beauty  of  Iiody  and  soul  llirou^jh  luin- 
stantly  recun-iDg  sensntioDs  of  nn  exalted  kind.  "Id 
Vienna,  when  an  hoir  to  the  throne  iv;is  expected,  the 
Empress  was  given  in  chnrge  to  a  special  dircctresa,  who 
would  regiilato  nil  hiT  notions  and  surrouiKUnga,  in  view 
of  wmiiucuciug  the  education  of  llio  contingent  monarcli, 
a*  early  as  the  first  evolution  of  the  yolk-siihsttinee  of  iho 
humnu  egg."  Hero  there  is  recognition  of  pi-e-natal  edu- 
cation bocuuiiti  it  Is  the  heir  of  the  throue,  and  the  cln  Id  of 
an  Empress.  Has  not  every  unborn  human  being  a  right 
to  pnvnulal  ('duration,  bring  the  "heir  of  all  the  ages," 
and  the  child  of  God?  Athidin*;  to  the  ancient  Israelilish 
custom  of  poniiilting  tho  newly  married  to  live  one  happy 
ycnr  free  from  labor  and  necessities,  Seguio  says:  "This 
wiia  economy  (to  the  state) ,  since  it  cost  lesa  than  tho  life- 
long support  of  infimi  children  born  of  ill-dcvelopcd  and 
careworn  young  women,  who  thuniselvea  hardly  ever 
recover  from  tho  siimdtsinfouK  drain  on  their  constUntions 
of  pri^iiancy,  overwork,  unU  moral  distresa."     And  he 
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gooa  on  to  say :  **No  wondpr,  on  Iho  contrary,  that  fi-oui 
tlio  miirtyra  of  tlio  flat  ntiil  (Ii!|)ivijsirig  drumaii  ell«ntly 
(innrtcd  in  our  tlnys  for  n  nii*«nil>le  livelihood,  arc  Wim 
chiklrcn  not  only  idiotic  and  epilnptic,  ))ut  iuHatie;  .  .  . 
insano  Iwforc  (li«ir  Urninut  could  Imvo  hccn  deningcd  by 
tlioir  own  exertions  ;  in»ano,  likely,  Iiy  a  reflox  uction  of 
Ibe  Dorroui  exUuusliuu  of  UiL'lr  moLlicr." 

On  th<j  other  Iinnil,  Scguin,  as  well  as  other  earnest' 
writors,  deplores  an  indolent,  piir]ioseW«  life  for  llm 
pregnant  woman.  IIo  speaks  of  the  inferifir  and  defi- 
cient childrcQ  bora  of  "the  eiidlusa  siestiis  ami  «atietic« 
of  the  rich."  If  the  child  in  to  hiive  good  muHclcH,  the 
mother  must  use  her  mui^clos  ;  not  to  tbo  yxi'\nt  of  fiitio^iio, 
for  tlmt  is  hod  for  every  one,  hut  sTie  must  cxcrciso  thf^m, 
fur  it  is  those  organs  mid  facultios  which  the  pregnant 
mother  actively  usea  thiit  nio  most  apt  to  ho  in  fullest 
function  in  her  olTBpring.  Over  and  over  «gii!n  it  liaa 
b«en  proved,  and  but  for  fear  of  making  thia  chaptei-  too 
long,  CHSC3  could  bo  cited  to  show  howr,  Ijy  the  careful 
and  coiiacJentioua  use  of  her  own  powers,  with  direct 
reforenco  1o  tha  molding  of  her  child,  a  mother  has  pro- 
duced tho  ollbct  she  most  desired.  Not  by  silly  giizing 
at  pictm'os,  or  by  fitful  wishes  that  her  foruiiiig  offspring 
should  bo  thuD  and  so,  cnn  tho  breeding  mother  hope  to 
effect  tho  object;  bat  by  being  herself  what  she  wishes 
her  child  to  be,  and  that  ournestly,  sfoadiiy,  patiently. 
Above  all  things,  self-control,  being  ono  of  the  most  price- 
less {x>3.'WHsioiis  of  humiuiity,  U  the  characteristic!  wouM 
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entreat  buth  the  ^cstiitire  un<l  the  nurftni£  mnthcr  to  ctil- 
Uvato.  Instnnces  couUl  be  multiplied  where  niotlipra,  Iiy 
giving  wny  to  iingoverui'd  aiig«r,  U^ivb  so  pohoncd  tlidr 
milk  thflt  the  nursing  hahm  wore  killoil  Iiy  it.  One  es»o 
that  I  recall  vim  of  a  young  womuu,  whose  6rst  Imlio 
had  died  from  tlwt  cause;  and  who,  knowing  that  fact, 
Btiil  pei%iiatei]  in  giving  the  brenst  to  h  necond  child  on 
one  occasion  when  she  bad  been  jirusiouattly  angered ; 
and  nhen  that  child  nl»o  died,  tho  nretchcd  wmiina 
bccumo  a  prey  to  coiiaclvDcc,  aod  died  herself  io  una- 
vuiling  remorse. 

How  oflea  must  one  conibiit  the  siipprKtition  that, 
nnUiSS  a  mother  is  gi'atificd  ia  every  whim  during  her 
gestation,  her  child  will  be  marked?  Let  every  pn'g- 
nant  woman  receive  the  tendcreat  care,  yes,  let  her 
harmless  fanoiea  be  indulged;  but  nbon  she  "longs" 
for  aoj-thing  pemioious,  teach  her  that  there  are  two 
sufficU-nt  reasons  for  denying  herself:  first ,  Imoaiise 
tbe  tiling  itself  will  hurt  her  or  her  ofl'sprlng,  or  both; 
tcecoad,  Wesmsc  bor  conquest  of  herself  will  strengthon 
tiio  power  of  conquest  iu  the  cliild. 

When  one  remembers  bow  the  bubc  within  the  womli 
depends,  not  only  for  every  atom  of  its  hody,  but  for 
every  tendency  and  disposition  of  its  spirit,  on  tho  flow 
of  nerve-force  from  its  mother's  brain  and  the  steady 
current  of  blood  from  berbeart;  tb:it  bor  every  thought, 
and  especially  her  every  desire,  inlluences  it ;  that  even 
her  dreams  may  tashion   somewhat  its   limbs,  or  give 
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c»)lor  ami  din-ction  to  \t*  impiiWs,  ihca  one  liegjns  to 
realize  how  troTiiendoiis  Is  tliat  responsibility  that  floj 
Ims  Iai{]  on  the  itutlhers  of  tlio  Immiin  race,  and  lioiv 
gr4'iit,  niso,  in  tho  rcHpniisiliirrty  of  fho»o  wlio  shoiiltl  atle- 
quHtcIy  teach  tliem  their  relation  to  their  duties. 

A 

n.    INCRBA8B  OF  CRIBDB. 

The  fact  that  eminent  physicinns  have  of  late  become 
eiiriiL'st  promoters  aud  writers  on  n  nccpflsary  reform  in 
gducntion,  must  be  regarded  bs  a  prnof  of  the  gi-owing 
jthropological  conception  of  tho  human  l)eing.  Among 
these  writings  we  iiote  the  cdiicutionni  'works  of  Dr. 
K.  Scguin  in  America,  Dr.  Mand^iey  in  Enghind,  Dr. 
Dflllo  in  Franco,  nnd  of  Prof.  Wilholm  Preyer  in  Ger- 
many, .inil  iitUora.  They  recognize  in  the  increasing 
crime,  idiocy,  insnnity,  suicide,  intemperance,  imd  pov- 
erty a  slowly  increasijig  deterioration  of  the  race.  TIio 
foregoing  views  od  heredity  and  kindred  su'ijccts  prove 
thnt  a  priori  "* man  is  not  horn  aright."  This  cnnnot  aiir^ 
prise  lis.  With  tlio  prevniling  imcertainty  as  to  the 
desired  normal  standiird  of  his  body,  his  intellect,  and 
his  morals,  man  enters  a  world  which  receives  him 
without  convictions  aa  to  what  he  ought  or  ought  »oi 
to  be.  Our  olaima  on  freedom  for  nil,  and  equal 
rights,  are  neither  strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  elcar 
to  constitute  nnd  carry  out  ti  matured  idea  of  how  man 
ohould  be  educated;  that  is,  we  neither  know  of  ii 
truo  aii  ^mo  to  livei  Dor  do  we  know  how  to  prepare 
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othors  for  living.  The  oncienUt  eiliicatod  cvorj  Tii:in 
according  to  his  casti',  using  his  iii(livi<i(i.il  powers  as  a 
pai't  of  iho  whole.  He  fell  or  roso  iu  mid  with  hia  pri)- 
fessitiii.  This  condition  jiflssed  uwny,  with  the  exception 
of  the  rigid  proparotioii  given  in  our  day  fur  military  duty 
in  Gciioany.  A})nrt  from  this,  tlicro  is  no  stahiiily  iu 
opiaiot),  cuettom,  or  law,  savo  the  [>».s8ing  tliroiigh  n  ocr- 
taia  curriculum  of  int«llc(.-tutit  traitilng  which  i^not^s 
ouiiiifestly  Hiid  fiiHy  tho  ohiignlioii  of  an  all-sided  prop- 
aration  foi'  life.  "  Lut  him  fight  hiti  own  way,"  "  Let 
him  Iw  strong  enough  to  avoid  wrong,"  aii»  all  tlio  Wftti:h- 
words  to  tlio  young.  Inexperienced  human  hKing,  where- 
with tu  conquer  the  thousand  daily  teiu|ilatioiis,  to 
control  passious  of  whose  existence  he  wns  till  then 
wholly  umiware.  Those  coiiditioQii  are  llie  commun  onea. 
Touog  people,  in  most  cases,  are  called  upon  to  act 
responaihly  for  themselves,  as  free  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
yot  without  sufficient  prntcctioQ.  To  succeed  "  utnte- 
rinlly"in  life  is  the  aim  of  practical  training,  ay  we  call 
it.  This  is  the  goal  to  be  readied.  The  higher  and 
more  conspicuous  this  is,  the  more  valued  is  the  success. 
How  to  reach  this  goal  is  the.  pointed  motor  of  all  actions. 
No  time  or  inclination  is  lefl  for  broadness  of  aim, 
of  fullness,  of  cont'option  of  heimj  happy  by  malcing 
others  happy;  at  least,  not  as  a  rule.  All  that  lied  to 
lh«  right  or  left,  above  or  below  this  nim,  is  of  little 
coDsoqucuoe.  2!btftmff  revmt/ts  couftaid  hnf.  fiELF  I  self! 
The  home,  Dot  always  dcmonstratiug  uuity  in  will  and 
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higher  aspiratiou,  dcrolops  not  seldom  littlo  faith  in 
authority  of  either  father  or  mother.  The  child  neither 
socks  nor  gels  the  ncedeil  wutchfu!  u!<#ti<tiinco  from  the 
close  union  of  parenthood ;  imd  if  Ihia  is  not  reached,  tlic 
home  will  never  Ite  his  sole  resting-plaoo ,  though  by 
higher  laws  it  Is  the  ordiiined  place  for  the  recuperatiun 
of  his  belter  aclf.  The  cliild's  whole  nervous  system 
lh)m  his  fli-at  reiueinI)r!UK-e  in  too  much  stirrtd  vp  hy  the 
diiKOrdit,  tlie  struggh'S  even,  of  fhe  baftle  of  I  if r.  These 
he  has  not  seUIom  found  in  the  heart  of  his  own  home.  He 
has  bourty  bccomo  aware,  mstinctively  and  intrinsically, 
of  the  conflict  between  tho  two  sexes.  Fried.  Froebel, 
before  he  was  six  ycarii  old,  sufl'ercd  so  deeply  from  the 
discordant  life  between  his  father  (a  clcrgyrann)  and  his 
father's  wife,  thnt  he  asked  his  older  brother  "why  God 
didn't  make  all  nicn  or  all  women,  if  they  coutd  not 
live  without  quarreling."  Which  question  hig  brother 
answered  by  lending  him  to  a  hazel  shrub,  callmg  bis 
attention  to  the  diSerencc  between  the  male  and  female 
flower  ID  the  necessity  for  reproduction, — a  fact  which 
diracled  thus  early  the  young  child's  mind  to  the  prob- 
lems and  henuties  of  natiire.  On  a  receut  occasion. 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  of  Wcstminstor  Abbey,  London,  to 
vbom  we  referred  as  regards  the  necessity  of  the  culture 
of  emotiona,  said  of  Peraian  education :  "  We  boost  of  our 
educnttouul  ideiil.  Is  it  nearly  as  high  in  some  essentials 
as  thnt  of  some  heathen  nations  loug  centuries  before 
Chi'itft?     The  HQcient  Pcrtsiaos  were  worshiiicrs  of  tire 
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ftnd  of  the  sun ;  most  of  their  chiltlran  wouIJ  liavc  bccu 
probiiMy  unable  to  pass  the  most  elementary  examina- 
tion, but  assurodly  the  PerBinn  ideal  might  be  worthy  of 
our  study.  At  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  the  age  when  wo 
turn  our  children  adrift  from  school  and  do  nothing  moro 
for  them,  the  Persians  gave  their  young  nobles  the  four 
best  miLStcr^  whom  they  could  6ticl,  to  teach  their  boys 
wifulom,  justice,  temperance,  and  courage,  —  wiiulom,  tn- 
oliidiug  worship  ;  juatii.-*,  iucliidiog  the  ihity  of  unswerv- 
ing truthfulness  through  life ;  tempenince,  including 
mastery  over  sensual  temptations ;  courage,  incliidiug 
a  free  mind  opposed  to  all  things  coupled  with  guilt." 
Let  U3  consider  frankly  the  course  pursued  toward 
the  childreu  of  the  uineteenth  century.  Science,  the 
absolute  power  of  the  age,  tells  us  by  clearly  provrd 
fncts  that  our  children  are  not  born  as  well  as  they 
[should  I» ;  that  they  hiive  to  cnwmnter  more  eonipli- 
Fcated  niorul-tcmpting  and  momi -destroying  elements 
thaa  life  has  ever  before  presented  to  obstruct  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  And  mond  conditiiiti  of  mnn. 

The  effect  of  tbet-e  evils  is  manifest  in  the  degener- 
acy of  our  youth.  History  describes  educiition  in  past 
Hges  MS  inculcating,  with  the  exception  of  some  si>ccial 
[periods,  extreme  simplicity,  frugality,  and  the  utmost 
)nd  restraint  by  means  of  family  tics.  It  tells  of 
guilds  of  apprentices  bound  to  the  family  of  the  master 
in  the  cxen;ise  of  patience,  obe<Uence,  and  respect;  of  the 
mutberty  influence  of  the  muster's  wife,  and  somctimce  of 
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the  pure,  long  wwHiig  of  the  ina.ster'H  lovely  dimgliter ; 
lliis  simple,  pura  lore  shieldtng  tlio  young  mnn  for 
sovon  long  years  agiiinst  toiiiptatioii,  while  traveling 
from  pluco  to  place,  practicing  his  (nide  for  n  living, 
and  studying  mtm  and  tbe  world;  his  honit  light  as 
Ills  tect,  assured  tliat  ia  every  place,  however  Bmall 
tt  might  ho,  he  would  receive  a  fiitliorly  and  niothvrly 
welcome,  and  I>c  curct.1  for  l»y  tlie  ufficially  appointed 
(Uoi'hergavatcr)  villiii'u  innkeeper  and  his  loving  wife, 
till  at  the  end  uf  his  journeying,  uflcr  having  finished' 
bis  "mustcrpioce,"  hi:)  loving  hrido  would  meet  him  in 
R  linppy  home,  for,  which  lie  had  hilrared  gmtiently.  dlli- 
guntly,  and  honestly,  true  to  his  first  vow.  Wo  know 
of  the  Greeks,  «nd  thtir  earoful  watth  over  their  youth. 
Their  best  uic-n  were  kept  with  tUora  night  and  day, 
iiUbrdtiig  them  their  highest  influence  and  example. 
Their  boys  and  youth  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the 
public  nuirketa,  la  order  to  protect  them  from  low 
influeacee.  We  know  of  tbe  Spartan  fathers,  who 
took  their  boys  to  their  feasts,  Icat  they  might  not 
noglcct  for  a  moment  their  self-control  in  partaking  ot 
food  or  in  giving  expression  to  tbelr  thoughts.  Wo 
know  of  similar  restrictions  among  tbe  Hebrews;  and 
it  is  an  unileniubla  fact  that,  aa  stated  in  the  report  of 
tho  Buroftii  of  Education  at  Washington,  prisoners  and 
crtminials  are  very  niro  exceptions  among  them,  not  less 
unhappy  maiTUigcs. 

This  brings  forth  tlie  question,  Are  our  children  to  ba 
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blamedf  That  oui-  childrea  are  not  to  bo  blamed,  is 
bvyoml  all  question.  It  19  alHO  evident  ttiat  tbo  lo^^ 
stiactivo  love  of  the  motbcr,  which  mukcif  her  williiig 
and  niady  to  eaciifito  her  whole  lifo  lo  the  wolfarc  of 
her  child,  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  moot  the  cxtcndwi 
uiid  coiiiplicatc'd  wants  of  the  child,  and  in  tbia  imii- 
paclty  her  over-burdeiied  husTand  participates.  Thus 
individual  faiiiity  titnvss  is,  unless  with  excoplioiiH, 
incffivicDi.  The  simple  dulies  and  oblig:itiona  of  fiiin- 
jly  living,  that  is,  attention  to  the  stylo  and  the  roriuired 
euvironiutints,  nre  nil  a  woman  of  nverago  oapai'iily  oin 
Httend  to.  Aad  th«  bm-uiug  question  of  the  day  is, 
How  cim  a  mother  devote  herself  dutifully  to  her  fiuiiilv 
nnd  also  to  her  social  position?  The  school  in  its  ciTcct 
in  partly  weakened  by  insuUiciont  home  influence,  and 
iwirtly  by  not  re«)gnizing  itself  iis  a  fully  rcspoasi- 
lile  institution  to  perfect  the  man  in  tho  child  as  a 
WHOLE,  but  to  prepiire  him  for  Ufe  as  a  paht;  and  as 
long  as  neither  tho  conception  of  tlio  individual  man 
ax  a  whole,  nor  tho  means  to  such  end  ai'o  fully  known, 
nnd  ns  long  as  motherly  educntional  principles  instead 
of  traditional  cuBtoma  have  not  bccu  connected  with  the 
firtft  development  of  our  babies,  it  can  never  be  done. 

Moral  conception,  leading  to  self-knowlcdgo  and  jua- 
lico,  is  not  made  the  root-stock  with  which  our  chil- 
dn-n  Ix^iii  life  in  tlie  cradle,  to  be  can'led  nti  the 
most  valued  bimncr  IhriKigbout  their  school  life.  "What 
(■kes  the   pbuM    instttad?     Ambition    and    success    iiro 
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written  on  the  Maimers  ivo  pnt  Jti  (he  hands  of  our 
dear  loving  children,  before  they  can  spell  these  diiu- 
gerous  words,  wliich  read  in  pliuii  hiii^iin^o,  "[  kill 
you  morally,  or  you  kill  mo!  and  tho  end  justitios  the 
means.''  Where  does  the  responsibility  for  this  condi- 
tion rest?  Tho  home  claims  it  is  tho  school,  and  the 
Bchool  hlames  the  home.  Neither  is  jiisti&od;  yet  it 
is  clear  thtit  as  ^°"b  "^  there  i»  no  unity  in  notion 
between  these  two  ediicntioiutl  bodies,  the  child,  and 
with  it  the  coming  gencmtion,  must  fall  A  victim. 
There  never  wns  a  time  when  the  search  for  true  edu- 
cnttou  was  more  strongly  felt.  And  painfnl  as  it  seems, 
our  children,  with  all  our  boasting  of  iotellcetiml 
tosching,  logically  full  ii  siicrifice  to  our  ignorance  and 
ditiagi'eomcnts,  in  many  cascti  letiving  them  wholly 
unprotected.  Why  in  it,  for  itislanoc,  tlint  though  much 
is  written  imd  spoken,  and  inuny  ofHcml  efforts  are 
nindo,  to  save  our  chiltU-en  from  vile,  corrupting  lit- 
erature, we  still  cannot  prevent  it?  We,  a  great,  proud, 
powerful  nation,  free  and  independent  to  make  our 
laws,  find  ourselves  powerless  to  suppress  the  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  vile  literature  to  which  our  innocent 
youth,  and  consequently  the  coming  generation,  fall  a 
victim  1 

When  Agagsiz  was  requested  by  Virchow,  the  dis- 
tinguished German  scientist,  to  iufornt  himself  as  to 
the  manner  of  recreation  in  our  sc-houl  phiy-gtounda,  ho 
found,  to  his  great  atnazemeut,  groups  of  chiklreu  reuit- 
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iDg  the  vilost  literature,  siu-li  n»  nit  ndult  voulcl  reject 
with  indigimtion.*  Wli.v  is  it  tliat  Imniiiii  aclioiis  which 
aru  cuiisidered  as  degnuhti^  ntiiu  [lehiw  l!ie  atiimals,  aitd 
yet  from  an  opposite  view  nro  oonsidercd  as  L'^oiitlul 
to  huiuan  cxinlcrice,  arc  hmu<rht  tempi.! ugly  hcforo  the 
eyes  and  the  mind  of  our  youth  of  both  ecxos,  ofton 
Dear  to  thelc  homes,  and  even  in  the  open  tliorougli- 
furvs,  euch  pursuits  filling  liirgc  quurtcr?i  in  the  conlcrs 
of  our  cities?  Lycurgue,  of  Sparta,  resolved  the  whole 
business  of  legislntlon  into  the  hringing  up  of  youth. 
He  looked  upon  the  cdiieution  uf  youth  as  the  most 
glorious  work  of  n  law-giver;  and  by  regulating  niar- 
riago  ho  begun  at  the  very  source,  talcing  conception 
and  birth  info  consideration.  He  ordered  the  vtrgiiw 
to  exarciso  llieinsolvcs  in  rtinning,  wrestling,  nml  (brow- 
ing quoits  and  dnits,  that  their  bodies  might  bo  strong 
and  vigorous,  so  thnt  their  children  might  be  the  same. 
It  WAS  to  tho  young  wumait  that  be  gave  the  jionui-  to 
pmiBe  the  young  man  for  his  bravery  and  good  charac- 
ter, tliu»  exciting  in  the  young  miin  tt  useful  eruulatioa 
and  lovo  of  glory  m  character  and  manners.  Their 
ideas  and  their  aims  were  naturally  elevated  by  public 
giuucii  and  co-cdueution,  yet  thiij  was  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  meeting  held 
in  Vice-I*reaidont  Wilson's  room  at  tho  Capitol,  to  pro- 
vide an  iuduiiti'iul  hoatn  in  which  any  girl  found  wuudet- 
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ing  wilhoiit  liui)t>tit  occupution  should  fmd  protection, 
could  como  to  n  close  without  any  success?  —  n  raccting 
in  which  silxiiit  a  dozen  polteomcn  alnlcd  facts  so  horri- 
r^'iiifrly  ijulrifiil  Ihtit  hiirdly  nn  eye  remained  dry  among 
thost!  prosfnl.  Who  can  bo  Llamcd  for  the  conscquonces 
but  thu  "iiuprotcctiiig,"  the  "  unguiding  forces,"  M'Uh  our 
Wiitit  of  care  aud  of  proper  laws,  our  want  of  knowledge 
or  interest? 

\Vr,  tlic  mothers  of  the  race,  need  to  Uv  aroused  to 
action  against  tbo  evils  which  lie  at  the  root  of  tlie 
sanctity  of  our  married  life.  Few  AmericaD  mothers 
arc  uiinwnre  of  the  fthic  cducMtionnl  hill  brought  before 
our  CongiCKs  by  iho  Hon.  Henry  Blair,  during-  sovei-al 
succcBsivc  tfrms.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  American 
mothei-  will  rest,  until  our  own  Congress  resolves,  Iiko 
that  of  Spjirtii,  to  protect  our  youth,  Liiws  ttw  needed  in 
thgir  favor  in  a  hundred  difl'ofent  ways,  best  felt  and 
known  by  tho  keen,  loving  perception  of  u  dear,  practi- 
cal mother's  iiif*ight  into  life,  for  wliidi  she  hiib  to  Ire 
pi-cparcd  by  I'speciyI  sliidies,  iimonjr  IIilmd  the  history  of 
her  own  sex.  Wiin'H  intellect  dovulops  Ihrougli  his  pro- 
fussionul  Btudios  iind  individual  experiences  of  life.  Ho 
leunis  that  tho  yoiiii^  tree,  tOHsed  and  blown  by  the  cold 
winds  beyond  its  strength,  would  bear  Ices  fruit  if  unpro- 
tected agaiuHt  these  and  the  destruction  of  insects  and 
weather,  so  he  Ettultea  and  Hpplies  the  necesrffiry  remedies, 
watchfully  and  penn;inent]y.  Have  all  fatherij  whom  God 
ordaiuvd  to  this  Lighe&t  of  all  oilious,  tuuuuly,  tu  cruuto 
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ami  to  perfovt  children,  studied  conscientiously  all  tlitit  is 
needed  for  this  office?  Has  he  who  iloUghts  in  the  birth 
of  his  child,  read  tho  nlarming  rppnrt  that  crime,  in- 
sanity, nnd  idiocy  arc  iucroftsing  among  children,  nnd  has 
he  tttudicd  tho  "  Wirrs"?  Has  each  father  instructed  biB 
representative  leglslntnr  to  pi-ovont  thc!*o  evils  l\y  mak- 
ing proper  laws  to  prevent  crime,  indeed  of  cun-octiiig 
it?  Hii9  lie  studied  these  "Mhy-»"with  tho  uothkr  of 
bis  owu  criiLD,  in  t^uch  works  iui  they  tnuy  itu  ubic  lo 
find  on  the  earliest  hygienic,  mentnl.  physiait,  and 
moral  care  af  tlieir  child?  Or  is  the  over-anxious  edu- 
cator and  lover  of  childhood  giving  «  faUt;  alarm?  Let 
us  se«  what  statistics  tell  us. 


m.    WHAT  IS   TOLD   BY"   STATISTICS. 

The  eamestHeBS  which  stamps  these  writin;?*  may  serve 
to  prove  that  the  coiU^miIk  of  Ibis  part  have  been'  most 
cnrrfully  solccted.  They  wcro  partly  talicn  fn>in  tho 
census,  partly  from  papers  and  reiinrta,  published  on 
pur]J08e  or  read  from  Uil-  pulpit  in  grave  consideration 
of  the  existing  evils.  The  iilni  to  iiniuse  a  coiiKciuus  in- 
sight into  these  ainrmtng  fiiets,  making  clear  that  nothing 
will  remedy  them  but  prevenHmi  by  iiei-aoiial  eiluoation 
and  efforts,  is  Isised  on  fnith  in  iiinnkind,  (ind  especially 
in  womankind.  Higher  moral  in^jiiruliuu  of  ivoniau,  if 
called  for,  has  never  failed,  as  it  is  written  on  every  page 
of  history.    May  it  not  full  iu  this  case  to  develop  au 
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«C)aaI  field  of  activity  among  m«n  as  well  as  among 
women ! 

One  of  the  circalars  of  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Kdiicntion  say*:  Out  of  415  conviota  snntencnd  lo  ihe 
Maoiuichusetts  State  prisons  in  a  single  year,  more  tliau 
half  were  born  in  Masetachugetts,  and  more  than  half 
were  under  tweuty-five  years  of  age,  the  average  age  of  all 
convicts  being  for  some  time  past  twenty-four  years ;  in 
California,  twenty  years.  Judge  Cowing,  of  New  York, 
calU  attention  to  the  alarming  increase  of  crime,  ninety 
per  cent  of  'tho  convicts  being  young  men,  of  which, 
fl^in,  a  large  nmnber  belong  to  the  higher  educated 
classes.  As  (o  murders,  the  tinited  States  Cpiisus  re- 
lates as  follows:  In  1850,  one  to  3,442;  ISUO,  ooe  to 
1,647;  1870,  one  to  1,172;  and  1S80,  one  to  860. 
Since  then  there  has  l)een  a  yearly  increase  of  200. 

Massachusetts  enclosed,  in  1881,  7,416  juveniles  id 
the  atmosphere  of  a  prison.  One  hundred  of  iLom  were 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  some  so  small  tLnt  they 
had  to  1)0  lifted  up  at  the  bar.  The  New  York  World 
gives  tliu  following  extract  from  nn  officird  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  CoiTections  sent  to  Iho 
Senate :  — 

"More  thfln'52,800  persons,  fis  criminals,  paupers,  are 
inmates  of  hospitals  and  reformatories  in  New  York 
Stale !  Ninety  per  cent  of  nil  this  crime,  disease,  in- 
sanity, expense  (o  tax-payer!;,  and  ditsoase  to  the  State^ 
is  due  to  the  use  of  liqoora. 
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"The  Stato  should  prohibit  th«  wilfl  iind  us«  of  liquor, 
or  pmhibit  the  puMicjition  of  ita  black  facts. 

"To  piirclmflt!  liiiul  niul  orect  the  Imiltlings  reqtiired  for 
this  fihcUcriiig  oi'  mm  victims  Id  New  York,  m,30i,' 
478.85  hrtve  been  expended. 

"\Vh«t  a  stretch  of  oountry  this  sum  would  liiive  benu- 
tjfird,  ami  liow  mnny  private  houses  il  wouM  hav«  built, 
how  many  children  educated  I 

"The  cost  of  these  institutions  for  1883  was  nearly 
$10,000,000.  To  this  add  the  care,  the  sorrow,  sickness, 
BuiTering,  and  the  eifects  of  all  this  and  all  those  upon  the 
unborD,  vho  will  indeed  be  justified  in  oalllng  upon 
God  to  ftvenge  a  people  whose  united  public  sentiment 
tolcmlos  and  encourages  tlie  cjiuso  tliat  produces  such 
results." 

From  a  sermon  doHvcrcd  in  February,  1887,  nt  Boston, 
by  a  most  distinguished  clergj'tuau,  for  years  personally 
devoted  to  thti  solution  of  social  problcme,  wo  are  allowed 
to  quote  tho  following  :  — 

"In  no  land  in  the  ■world  in  crime  m  on  the  increase 
US  in  ours.  With  all  our  pntriotic  pride,  wo  have  to 
confess  that  wo  aro  going  downward  in  the  scale  of 
public  moitils  faster  than  nny  gre;it  modern  nation.  In 
1850  there  wero  iu  the  prisons,  7,000;  in  18G0,  19,- 
000;  in  1870,  33,000;  in  1880,  59,000:  that  is,  in 
1850,  one  prisoner  to  3,000;  In  1870,  one  to  1,000; 
1880.  one  to  8.^7  ;  and  1885,  one  to  576.  And  our  own 
Suffolk  County  puts  tlio  proportion  one  to  278. 
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"HVq  sre  responsible  !  Kngland  nnd  other  nations  are 
(lecrensiiijf  in  oriiiip.  In  Engliiml  llicy  Imvc  hut  one 
criniinnl  to  18,000,  Ikjchubc  Ihoy  cnrc  for  re/oniialioii,  — 
wo  only  for  retribution." 

Kngliintl.  liy  ii  verj'  efficient  reform-school  system,  hns 
rcduood  juTonilfl  crime  to  an  astonisbing  dcgrc«.  In 
185fi,  tliBve  were  in  Kn^lnml  «ml  Wales  !)9,7i>o  ndult 
commit inviits,  aw\  13,891  juvenile  cominitnicnU.  Tn 
18«4,  there  wero  only  171,S88  adult  nnd  only  1,879 
juTenile  criiuinnls.  If  tbo  rutcts  of  juvenile  to  ndult 
couimitmonts  had  i-cuiaincd  the  same  as  in  185C,  tho 
number  woiild  li:n-e  Iwen  iil)out  24,000. 

It  %vould  (ill  a  little  Imok  hy  itself  to  refer  to  the  dif- 
ferent ways  and  means  hy  which  alinoMl.  every  nation 
trifiii  to  strengthen  tlio  moral  capacities  of  their  youth, — 
tho  Riflomon  ia  Englund,  thn  Jiigendwohr  and  tho  Knn- 
henhorst  in  Germauy,  and  the  school  gnrdons.  The  or- 
g.lllizeJ  ^inos  in  Switzerland  UiwA  to  tho  sitmo  end. 
Kugsiii,  for  instance,  collects  every  nij^ht  on  its  puljlic 
pliicen  an  immense  heap  of  gravel,  to  tic  playfully  lev- 
eled Ijy  tbo  children  in  daytimo.  And  tlie  city  of  Paris, 
l»y  supporting  34,000  orplinna,  or  cUUdien  without  homes, 
haa  of  late  provided  for  3,000  more,  by  pladng  thcra  in 
good  country  homes  or  in  i-esponsihie  fiirtorics.  The 
work,  it  is  said,  is  done  with  jp-cat  success. 

Those  familiar  with  woman's  »ctivitics  to  Holve  nnd 
uplift  social  problems,  know  of  tho  high  rank  English 
WOlucn  tako  in  soicnco  tide  by  aide  iPith  Ote  nociul  eeon- 
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omists  and  in  (iractical  liibor  to  better  ttie  €oi)<lition  of 
man  ;  a  fact  which  it  seems  is  not  quite  decided,  as  mpan- 
while  Dr.  E.  Seguiu  speaks  in  highest  pnuse  of  tvomim's 
Bcienliliu  aitsistanco  iu  the  treiitmctit  nnd  ciii'c  of  thc 
fceblc-mindod  nod  idiots.  Mr.  WilliflM  T.  Litchworth, 
in  hiii  treatiso  called  "  Children  of  tho  Statfl,"  says :  "  I 
tliink  that  in  u\l  Juvenile  reformatory  work,  women  should 
l)G  pcrmlifetZ  to  participntc  m*  equals." 

In  »tiidy!iig  thc,s«  questions  in  Knj;hind,  I  was  niir- 
priscd  to  moet  the  devotion  and  eclf-nbnegution  of  womea 
of  weattb,  socini  rank,  highest  culture,  and  poivionnl 
hc-aiity,  who  live  in-timlly  wilft  and Jbr  tho  depraved 
chisses.  TUey  are  married  and  mmiarried,  with  family 
and  without  family.  On  account  of  a  wonderfully  prac- 
tical division  of  labor  and  limo,  and  thoir  great  sim- 
plicity in  dre.'fs  on  tlio  stvonts,  thoy  hnvo  leisuro,  and 
giro  inspiring  cduiULtionnI  powc^rs,  "whcro  our  iivorugc 
rich  people  nicrt'ly  pay  their  niooGj.  Thanks  to  the 
immense  poii'er  of  women  of  the  Temperance  TTnlon 
nnd  tlic  kiudcrgiirtcDs,  and  some  other  kindred  iiHlKa- 
tions,  there  are  aimilnr  eflbrts  made  in  this  cfluutry. 
Fortuuntcly,  tho  kindergarten  syateiu,  as  originated  by 
Ft.  Froehel,  Iwcomes  more  and  more  recognized  in  its 
educational,  instead  of  mere  charity  value  ;  nnd,  if  carried 
on  in  itii  great  humane,  instead  of  its  (ownslii'ji  spirit,  hy 
efficient  tcuchers,  it  will  become  the  chief  starting-point 
of  pedagogics  Uu'ough  the  fundmiientMl  insight  ia  huiuail 
nature,  aad  it<>  diversities  therein  Inid  open. 
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It  is  already  Hffirrncd  by  oar  kindergarlnors  that  chil- 
dren, fls  a  m!«,  are  "not  born  lawlea*';  «  view  W. 
Preyer  takes  also.  I.iOok  at  t)i«  thoi^and  reports  r>n  the 
moat  depraved  cbtldrun, —  Sd  wc  cnll  (hum,  whether  rigliily 
or  not, — bow  soon  their  associiilion  with  kindness  nml 
rigLteoiUDCss  develops  in  them  Howers  nnd  fniits  of  tlic 
utmoet  deltcncy!  M'hy  this?  Simply  liccatisc  wc  have 
tuiiiod  thvir  attention  rroni  the  dark  side  of  life,  and  led 
them  into  tho  spheres  of  harmony  and  heanty.  Mere 
rongfane^s,  coursene&s,  and  boasting,  nay,  oven  bodily 
force,  and  disrespect  of  Invr,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  a  gentle  hut  firm  roeistance,  and  a  strong  demand 
on  their  self-control,  identical  nntb  love,  friendship,  and 
truth. 

If  there  is  any  experience  in  my  life  that  makes  me 
happy  and  proud  in  uisnkind,  it  is  the  fact  that  thirty 
and  forty  of  my  own  kindergarten  children,  ninging 
fi-om  four  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  only  one 
epade,  odq  rake,  one  hoe,  a  iev  trowels,  and  two  or 
three  watering-pota  between  them  for  their  g'ardcn 
work,  never  quarreled^  and  never  was  there  any  com- 
plaint of  their  taking  ench  other's  tiowers.  The  limited 
numlwr  of  tools  was,  boaides,  purposely  an-anged.  A 
nasturtium  growing  in  the  center  of  the  open  tipae« 
from  which  a  number  of  triangularly  shaped  divisions 
started,  remained  uninjured  a  whole  summer.  Hero  the 
general  educational  atmosphere  held  thetn  in  boundn  ;  the 
cbildi'CD  wore  fully  aware  how  much  I  lived  with  them. 
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enjoying  every  effort  to  strengthen  their  own  power  of 
resistance.  Oiir  orclinnry  erliicnfioniil  By»tem  tmos  re- 
straint. As  seen  ity  tbu  letter  «f  Thcune,  tlio  Greek 
motlicr,  tliis  llieory  is  not  now,  Imt  restraint  is  only  of 
value  when  it  becomes  sell-rcstraiul. 

But  self-Testratnt  is  not  mci-ely  to  be  exorcised  in 
action,  but  in  the  nnderl^nog  motives  tind  nlins  of  uctton:^. 
And  berc  seemingly  we  fail  greatly.  Notbing  lias  been 
left  niore  to  chance  and  withant  control  tliati,  fur  exiim- 
ple,  buniun  amusements.  They  are  not  cliccked  with 
fldulU  or  cbiklreii  till  tbcy  became  injurious  to  individuals 
and  Kocicty.  All  that  ties  between  bus  been  ignored. 
The  kindergarten  or  Froebel  system  makes  phiy  edueu- 
tiouul.  TLese  plays,  fiir  from  Ijciug  (edioii8  or  itchulustiCt 
bear  an  opposite  chnRH-tcr.  Tem]JcrnnKe  will  never  ao- 
oompllali  its  end  niitil  aliuocit  every  ruui-shop  la  turned 
into  a  place  of  higher  aniiisemont,  of  which  those  for 
bodily  exercises  will  be  most  prominent. 

These  places,  the  most  attractive)  wu  can  imagine, 
must  offer  means  to  satisfy  every  peculiarity  of  taste  in 
its  highest  degree.  They  must  In>  presided  over  by  the 
grace  nnd  beauty  of  the  nations,  a^  well  as  by  the  genius 
of  play  and  happiness.  They  must  be  open  to  families  aa 
well  us  to  fMnglo  persons  of  cither  sex.  Kegnnling  our 
own  body  the  temple  of  God,  the  perfection  of  body 
and  -sotil  nm»t  found  Hi  edifices  in  structures  of  beniity 
and  eminence  equal  to  tho  temple  of  God.  What 
eenae  imd  what  good  has  the  loaaeuiog  of  hibor,  if  we 
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remain   indifferent  to  the  use  of  the  time  gained  for 
recre:it1on? 

Napoleon  I .  wrotp :  "  Tlio  perfection  of  morals  is  the 
Gmt  dtity  nf  the  i^tiito.  It  is,  tticrcforc.  my  first  duty  to 
piwvont  aoy  injury  to  morals,  or  to  build  up  im^titutioiLs 
to  miikc  momU  pnwpnr."  It  bu^  been  petitioned  toelose 
oiir  rum-sbopa.  Let  us  have  another  petition  to  provide 
rn:iiiktnd  —  even  the  poorest,  the  ijoungwl,  and  the  oldext 
—  with  eleviUinjf  <iiwt9e»ieiUs. 


nVCBBABE  OP  INBATTITT.  nJIOCY,  AND  JUVEtTtLB 
SCICIDE. 

Not  \os>i  painful  in  tbcmselves  uor  in  their  conscqnmices 
stand  the  haiidmiiids  of  crime,  —  Insanity,  Idiocy,  and 
Suicide.*  In  tlio  pnmgraph ,  "Creation  Iwfore  Birth,"  their 
origin  IiuR  already  been  toucbcd  upon,  referring  to  their 
vital  relation  to  parcntliood  on  the  liasis  of  physiological 
nnd  psychfilogiral  lnws.  Wliil«  the  rrifcronec  to  these 
iliw«,  whicii  isliMuld  Ik!  fully  iindci-stood  by  every  con- 
sciotis,  trutli-scoking  parent,  docs  not  lie  directly  in  the 
tine  of  this  bonk,  it  seems  impnsRihle  to  withhuld  tU© 
proof  of  tlic  increase  of  the  Inst-niiuied  soeiul  euliiinities, 
lis  gained  from  oiHciul  reports. 

Tho  following  words   the  writer   received  frura  a  dla- 


•  Dr.  IsaAC  Kerllii.  Ohscrvatlfiiift  niiilc  liy  Dr.  MiJIa  niii}  fort-lyaers 
thaw  (leaded  nnnlo^cs  between  the  limlnx  or  crlminal-t  and  tlie  bmini 
of  idlutk'  aud  Imbecile  p«rsi>iia  not  nadcr  criminal  nccuaaiiuu. 
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tinguislicd  physiciim:  "Tho  problem  Is,  How  shall  wo 
ndjitst  the  t/uxn  animal  to  the  man  moral,  iiiteHectnat,  mid 
sjiirltualf  One  tbiag  I  feci  sure  of  from  my  own  obsor- 
vntioD ;  tliut  is,  ptililic  suaduicut  uceda  cdiicutioii  ii)>on 
lilt  Uic^  tuattcrs,  go  thut  gmruuti^  will  tuvl  ii  ruspoiiKihillty 
that  seeius  (o  sit  very  lightly  upou  the  average  (iithcr  aind 
mulhrr  ut  tlie  prcseut  ttiuc.'* 


"airLDREN  OP  Tnu  siege. 

"Such  is  the  imme  tippllcd  Ju  France  tu  tUoMc  unrDitii- 
nato  children  who  were  begotten  during  tho  nioge  of  rariii 
in  1871.  We  call  them  unfortuimlo  hccnusccoiiccivfii  hy 
mothers  who,  torn  alternately  by  tlie  conllicting  eiuutions 
of  bo|i«  and  cle»imir,  ami  too  nearly  famUhed  tht'iuauivcs 
to  sjinre  rcfjulaitc  tiunrishiminl  for  Ihiiu"  nllspriii'5  hi  iiln'o, 
were  utfvcrthfk'sseumpt'lled  tu  yiuld  to  the  lust  uf  half- 
drunken  husbands.  Begotten  of  such  piirentu  iiniid  the 
'horrors  of  thu  Ccintnuou,*  Uiviso  vhihh-eii  of  the  siugo 
cHtne  into  the  world  puny  und  niinbhiipmn. 

"M.  Lo  Gnmd  Siiiill*!,  one  of  Fnincc's  most  colobnitcd 
alienists,  1ms  slated  tint  out  of  nincly-two  such  children 
uxiuutncd  by  hiiu,  fiixty-twii  weru  ciiiiijlwl  in  mind  and 
body  ;  out  of  thi-i  unnilivr  thirty-live  showed  muironua- 
tions,  ami  twciity-oiuo  were  imbecile." 

Tlicro  is  uolhiiiji  surpridin-j  in  thcHo  fiictB.  Tboy  are 
so  UDpressive,  because  exaggerated  illustmtioas  of  what 
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I  about  Its  daWy  ;  children  born  of  wiint  and  intern- 
^pewnee.  Is  U  any  woiuler  tliut  tlicy  grow  up  l«  boggai-y 
wml  crimo?  M.  1^  GnuiJ,  in  tho  sumo  udUrcjss  delivered 
Inst  April,  hroiiglit  out  some  mtcTcsting  facts  concerning 
llie  liicrcuae  of  Insanity  since  tlic  Fniueo-Prtii^siaa  bostiU 
Ul«8. 

"He  has  pxamlneil  3.1,000  insane  nt  tiie  prefcctnre  in 
tho  pnttt  fourteen  yenva,  nnd  coucludo;*  that  tho  intent 
excitement  of  these  ihiyn  in  responsible  in  mnny  cnses 
for  tho  meiilnl  Hiienntion,  hnviii:;  cither  prodiice4l  it  di- 
rectly or  prccipitiited  itx  ninnifcstations.  Furthermore, 
ho  nttiibutoA  tlie  1ncrvA»«d  intimity  of  thi?  Iiilfcr  linlf  of 
the  c«n(ury  to  thlrttt  for  ]>tcA()Ure,  pursuit  of  wealth, 
epcculatiou  iu  stocks,  ami  iuteiupcmncc,  which  last  was 
the  exciting  cntujo  in  twrnty-Gve  per  cent  of  his  cases. 
Agnin,  U  tbcre  not  a  suggestive  lesson  here  for  us  io 
Auierica?  Our  jwople  are  not  given  up  to  a  search  after 
enjoyment,  whatever  may  bo  the  case  with  the  people  of 
Franco,  nor  is  there  here  that  con.4uniption  of  atuinthe 
which  is  accredited  with  the  spccviy  production  of  «cri- 
OU5  braia  disease;  but  the  excitement  from  stock  ex- 
changes and  boards  of  trade,  high  pre^ure  in  other] 
bnmchrs  of  business,  and  tho  greut  consumplioD  of 
Blcobi>I,  are  eviU  agninst  which  physicians,  as  conserva- 
tors of  public  health,  tfbould  nii^c  a  vi^H>rous  protest." 
At  a  meeting  hold  lately  at  San  Kmncisco.  the  ofhcial 
statrmcal  was  made,  that  if  tho  present  ratio  should 
continue,  the  State  would  havo  to  build  a  new  iusane 
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iiHjr-lum  every  three  years.  The  followbg  statomcol 
supplements  tlijs  view:  — 

In  fifly-seveii  counties  of  New  York,  outsiJo  of  Ji^cw 
York  County  and  Kings  County  (Brooklyn),  there  are 
irix  State  asylums  for  insiioo,  built  at  a  cost  of  ^5,967,- 
732.94.  To  tbc^e  e!x  Stato  nsyluiiis  tiio  ntilliorities  of 
tifty-sevtm  counties  semi  (heir  insnno.  nmking  a  total 
llKt  of  3,684  at  tlio  close  of  the  yc:ir  1883. 

The  counties  of  "How  York  «nd  Kings  provide  for 
tbcir  insnno  in  their  own  way.  In  the  county  of  New 
Torb,  nt  the  close  of  1871,  there  were  1,393  insnno  i»cr- 
8ons  in  the  usyluniis  ou  Bluckwell's  luul  Knatlairs  islands. 
At  the  cIo$e  of  1^83,  the  number  iu  New  York  County 
bail  incrcuseil  to  3,525. 

In  Kings  County,  at  the  close  of  year  1871,  there  were 
6S4.  At  the  close  of  1883  there  were  1,23B.  lu  Kings 
County,  in  the  period  aamcd,  the  number  of  insane  per- 
sons liad  doubled,  within  132.  In  Kew  York  County, 
during  the  same  period,  the  number  increased  from  1,393 
to  3, .525,  or  IZU  moi'c  than  doubled. 

Being  favored  wi(h  Isaac  Kerlin's  instructive  repoi-t  on 
idiots  and  feeble-minded  children,  wo  take  tho  liberty  to 
fjuotethe  following  for  educatitmal  consideration:  — 

"The  total  Idiotic  population  of  the  United  Sta,te8,  re- 
ported in  the  census  of  ltv(^l),  jiuiounts  to  Tlii-SflS,  which 
is  only  5,102  less  than  the  tutiil  insane,  and  nearly  ccjuals 
the  total  of  the  blind  and  deiif-tnutes. 

"During  the  laKt  decade,  the  increase  of  population  has 
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been  thirty  per  cent;  but  the  apparent  increase  in  the 
dcfcdivc  or  iilllictwl  classes  has  been  u  liltlc  mum  limn 
one  hundred  mid  iift.y-Iivo  jmt  eonl." — Cvmiiemliuvi 
of  the  Tenth  Census  of  tfie  United  iitates,  1880,  iwge 
1659. 

The  ratio  in  returns  of  idiocy  for  1880  shows  an  in- 
crease of  two  hundred  und  nine  per  cent  over  tho  rcturus 
of  1870. 

H«  fttiys  :  "  Th©  Juke  family  offers  an  edurationat  view 
wlucli  dovti  iiut  scctu  to  Lave  bcuu  hilbeitu  tftkun.  Mux 
and  Adu  JuUc  rarely  fail  of  an  introduction  in  these  oon- 
ferencos,  and  always,  it  seems  to  rae,  under  a  eland  of 
prejudice  (hat  msiy  bias  jiulgincnt  as  to  true  (conditions. 
Any  (-■liisK  sindy  of  tliRMt!  uiifortuiLHti!  jxioplc  itvciiLs 
cIcBrly  ttie  oxi-stcnco  of  n  neurotic  tuint  iis  the  rnlionid 
explanation  of  their  crime,  pnuponsni,  and  boHtiiility, 
and  suggests  all  through  thttii-  needert  p>ftection  affaiimt 
ifiemselveji. 

"Tlio  niidoulttcdly  weak-minded  .Iiikc  sisters  niHrned 
tho  two  sons  of  Mux,  who  is  Ifiiowii  as  "«  dnmkuii, 
oiHJcnlnc,  and  \nzy  ac'cr-do-weci,"  who  leaves  a  targe 
ilk-gitlm:de  olTHpriDg.  It  is  not  stnuigc  that  these  unious 
entailed  blitiducbs,  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  crime 
upon  children  and  gfundehihircn.  Tho  rct'ord  of  Ada 
Juke,  through  the  maniagu  of  her  (irst  Icgitiniiitc  eliild, 
who  married  her  tirst  cousin,  is  vuly  less  foinful  ihnu  that 
of  thu  illegitimate  lino.  Both,  in  the  sixth  generation, 
nfter  passing  tiirough   the  darkest  and  must   loiitliitonie 
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bttaucU  of  impurity,  aro  represented  in  Hviug  elocTfs  of 
half-iritted  baatiirds,  ci'imiaals,  and  iiaujiora,  who  will 
ooiiliuuc  to  roll  lip  tJic  l)iH  of  oxpoiisc  for  pptly  crime  iind 
misidemcanors  and  the  untold  expense  of  ruined  character, 
wbereror  such  plngLie-spots  are  permiltRcl.  ITad  it  nnt 
bocu  too  curly  in  the  history  of  society,  it  is  Giirly  pre- 
sumptive Uiat  the  twenty-ono  griindchildron  of  Mux  iind 
Adu  luigbt  have  been  recognized  aa  unfit  tncmbern,  and, 
very  consistently  ^vith  the  public  wtdfaro  iind  tlicir  own 
b««t  inlerostii,  Jiuvo  liccu  detained  for  tlie  bettor  purt  of 
their  lives  in  jails  or  se<]iicstere(t  in  bo^pitals. 

"Anutlier  view  ot'thig  scriouci  subject  coufcitscs  llmt  tlic 
uend  of  this  age  and  of  ugea  to  coiun  iw  patevniil  govern- 
ment rather  thiin  an  ideal  impersonal  goveriiracut, — a 
govcrnmeut  wisely  dealing  with  the  wants  of  individual 
man.  It  recognizes  that  a  very  large  portion  of  humanity 
in  still  in  its  ttwaddllng-elotheB,  or  scarcely  yet  licginniug 
to  walk,  r(M]uiring  much  help  and  much  putieaoe  before 
arriving  at  tliat  self-knowledge  which  guHranties  self-care. 
It  huld.-t  Ihidt  in  our  present  development,  governmeat, 
when  best  for  the  common  weal,  should  assume  the  rela- 
tion, not  of  almoner,  but  of  pnrcnt  to  its  onfortiiniite 
cbildreo,  whose  only  fault  consists  in  not  being  born 
right. 

"  There  is  another  sorry  phalanx  of  misery,  —  the  aban- 
doned prostitutes  of  our  cities,  —  recoiling  on  the  commu- 
nity for  itf(  laxity  of  law  and  Kurveillnuce,  and  cntilaininut- 
ing  how  many  births  of  even  lawful  wedlock  !     Who  nre 
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tboso  pro8titulo8?  A  class  so  fccMo  in  will  |K)wcr,  so 
i^ot-ant  And  of  such  uncontroll&blo  emotions,  tbnt  it  is  no 
foreetl  conclusion  that  very  many  are  unaound  and  irre- 
«[}o[mible,  the  sinucd  agulust  ralhcr  than  the  dinners. 

"Aod  yet  another  boat  is  darkeniag  the  whole  land,  — 
the  alcoholic  inebriates,  —  more  numerous  than  all  the 
inesoe,  idiotic,  blind,  and  deaf-mutea  together,  ro-enfor- 
cing  the  ranhs  of  psmperism  by  other  leg'ions,  and  ftowing 
a  birthright  of  misery  unto  children  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generations.  Expert  physicians  are  telling  us  — 
and  daily  their  testimony  is  better  received  —  that  alco- 
holism ia  It  neurosis,  amenable  to  medioiil  measures  undei- 
the  regime  of  complete  isolation  from  provoking  causes. 
This  ia  wiser  thsin  to  cnll  it  a  crime,  without  depriving 
the  criminal  of  bia  misused  libarty, 

"To  the  piTitrtical,  it  would  seem  that  the  funetioua  of 
government  are  not  discharged  toward  its  peace-loving, 
frugal,  and  law-abiding  citizeoe  so  long  as  these  disor- 
derly, contatnlnating,  and  misery-breeding  elements  have 
eharc  mid  share  alike  of  tbnt  "personal  Nherty  under  the 
Conslitiition  "  which  shnuld  attach  only  to  personal  relia- 
bility. Under  the  ethics  of  kw  and  religion,  tliey  are 
almost  unreached.  The  so-called  education  of  the  schools 
is  admitted  in  the  oldest  communities  to  furnish  a  great 
many  of  its  pupils  only  a  better  flrmsimunt  for  mischief. 
So  that,  education,  law,  and  religion  fniling.  shall  we  not 
reform  our  cunelLision^  as  t.u  tho  nature  of  tho  ills  from 
which  we  suffer?     Maj^  not  the  study  of  the  humble  idiot 
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and  imbecile  in  our  iosfitutions  uid  uk  In  di»covcring 
some  aoalogleit  hci'etoforG  undrcnmed  of,  ntiii  ]>crbup»  a. 
healing  1u  the  lio-c-allcd  cuiTupl,  iind  the  ouly  safety  to 
the  hcnlthy  be  found  in  nn  arbitrary  hut  Icgiil  isolation 
or  the  unGt  ? 

"There  is  oo  field  io  political  economy  which  can  he 
worlied  to  hotter  advantage  for  the  diminution  of  crimo, 
paupct'ism,  iind  insanity  than  that  of  idiocy.  The  early 
lecognition  of  some  of  its  special,  upper,  and  more  dan- 
gerous forms  shnuld  be  followed  liy  their  witluhawal 
from  thi'ir  unwholesome  enviroiiiiicnts  and  their  jwriiia- 
nent  8C<]u<rtiti-atioii  before  they  are  pronounced  eriniinaln, 
and  have,  by  the  tuition  of  the  slums,  acquired  a  pre- 
cocity that  deceives  even  cxiierts.  Only  a.  small  penxTit- 
ngc  shoidd  ever  lie  returned  to  the  cnmrnuuity,  nnd  Ihon 
only  under  conditions  that  would  precUide  the  proI)ahility 
of  their  as^uiaing  social  relations  under  marriuge,  or 
bGcomiDg  Eowers  of  monil  and  pliysicnt  discai^o  under 
the  gaih  of  professional  traiupa  and  dogradi-d  prosti- 
tutes. 

"  How  many  of  your  criminaJs,  inehriates,  and  prosti- 
tutes are  congenital  imbeciles?  How  niiuiy  uf  yuur 
h).sane  are  i-eulty  fcehlc-minded  or  luibc^^ilo  persons,  way- 
ward onil  neglected  in  their  early  traiuiiig,  and  at  last 
conveniently  housed  in  hospitals,  after  having  wrought 
mischief,  entered  social  rctationj?,  reproduced  their  kind, 
defied  law,  nutagonizcd  experts  and  lawyers,  piuizlcd 
pliilanthropista,  and  in  every  possible  maimer  retaliated 
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on  their  progenitors  for  Ibeii-  origin  and  on  the  com- 
munity for  their  tnisnpprchpnHion?  lion*  many  of  your 
incorrigiblo  boyst  lodj^d  m  the  houses  of  refuge  to  he 
half  educated  in  letters  and  wholly  unrcuchcd  ia  momU, 
are  ecot  out  into  tlio  community  the  idiots  tbey  were  at 
tbo  hegiiuiing,  only  more  potverfully  armed  for  mischief? 
And  jKiitperism  liroeding  oilier  ptiupei's,  what  is  it  but 
imbocilily  let  free  to  do  ita  mischief? 

"We  should  iicil  deplore,  and  we  may  ceiliiinly  antici- 
piite,  ;i  steady  stiitistlcjil  increase  of  insanity  nnd  idiocy 
for  the  next  four  or  five  decades ;  even  sliouUl  it  Ixi  at  tho 
rate  uf  hmiuredri  per  eentum  iuorcnse  for  cuch  ecnsus^  it 
will  indicate  not  tut  much  absolute  iiicrcuso  of  tho  dl)ioase» 
naniftd,  lis  a  Ijroadoning  of  definitions  nod  better  nnDlysis 
of  cuudilioiii^, — comiiion-aonau  and  n  higher  Christianity 
dealing  with  defective  and  iiTespous\I)lo  people." 

M'hut  can  be  done?  Man,  with  bis  burning  heart, 
thinks  of  the  almost  eighty  thoiuand  children  whose 
only  fault  exists  in  not  being  bora  well.  To  what  can 
he  appeal  but  to  education?  Not  that  education  which 
presents  mere  learning,  meru  Icnowing.  It  U  acCion, 
not  mercenary  hut  moral  aclion,  and  iU  fountain  spring 
in  Conscious  Motherhood. 

tjQahle  to  find  some  reliable  statistics  on  juvenile 
suicide,  it  may  ho  said  that,  nccordtng  to  European  stato- 
mout,  their  iiumber  is  steadily  iDcreasing. 
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T.       TJNITT     IW     PARENTHOOD      THE     NUCIjBITB      OP 
MOB.&I.  AND  PHYSICAI,  PBRPBCTIOH  OP  MAN. 

"Know  yourself"  stood  out  in  solemn  letters  over  the 
entrance  of  the  orncle  «t  Delplii,  two  thousand  yeni's 
ago,  to  bo  re-read  in  flanting  words  by  the  proarossive 
spirit  of  the  niDeteenth  century.  Self- knowledge  is  the 
npp(.-ul  hcudiQg  cat'h  page  iti  tlio  science  of  man.  Self- 
knowledge  is  the  aim  of  tlie  endless  ln)>or  of  statistics 
to  wani  againet  growing  ev\h  and  tfi«ir  cnusoa.  Self- 
knowledge  finally  is  bailed  by  wonifin,  the  mother,  throw- 
ing new  lights  on  lier  powera  and  her  duties.  Not  for 
mere  "woman's  rights."  but  us  the  iiidi«ptilaHo  com- 
mand of  science  to  step  forward  with  independent 
thoughts  and  actions  for  the  well-being  of  the  himifin 
race,  of  which  she  ia  the  Iiearor.  This  last  great  office 
Includes  U»e  futlilluicnt  in  and  her  conneiition  with  a 
partnership,  without  which  the  highest  giffa  of  her 
Dfttiire  would  have  Ijocn  left  without  compli-tion.  And 
it  is  iti  this  natural  wmphtion  that  wo  recognize  a  spcciul 
qaalilicatioQ  called  motherhood. 

The  process  which  leads  from  the  poetically  veiled 
nature  of  the  virgin  to  the  free  unfolding  of  mother- 
hood has  aroused  In  man  through  all  R^es  the  spiritual 
and  ideal  conception  of  woniauhnod.  We  find  them  still 
connected  in  a  thousnnd  indlvidunl  forms  with  the  daily 
dealinga  of  savage  trilwd,  while  our  niodoro  habits  lose 
(rout  day  tu  day  the  cltiu'acter  of  a  nalural,  not  fashioo- 
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able,  cuuccptiou  and  restriction  among  tho  two  sexes;  a 
fuct  whicb  can  not  bo  cii^t  aside,  cousitlcriiig  It»  grave 
couisequcQccs  toward  ii  higher  conscious  unity  tn  par- 
enthood. History  tella  that  tho  Visigoth  who  tonclied 
the  lingers  of  lb«  free  woman  bad  to  pay  GOO  dcrnlers; 
her  amis,  1,200  ilernlers;  her  bivast,  3,800  derniers; 
and  that  the  man  who  destroyed  Ik-T  virginity  was  made 
her  sluvc  fnr  life,  with  all  his  property. 

'Xho  high  estimatiuQ  of  the  free  woman,  the  trust 
of  one  lUflu  ill  another  man,  of  which  our  age  shows 
decidedly  the  opposite,  was  beautifully  illustrated  by 
a  king  of  the  Normans,  who  sent  hia  only  daughter 
away  to  bo  educated  by  his  unmarried  fiiend,  n 
faiTiier.  These  faclH  liuvc  been  prusorved  in  the 
records  of  ancient  history,  and  prove  the  purity  and 
chastity  of  the  Teutons  and  the  Scandinavian  races, 
of  which  Tacitua  can  not  speak  highly  enough;  facta 
whiciii  must  fill  the  heart  of  every  woman  with  pride 
and  hope,  because  they  reveal  the  higher  qualitiea  in 
man,  whose  innate  reaped  for  motherhood  is  even 
exetiipliliecl  to  him  by  the  actions  of  the  jualc  nntmal. 

Or  is  it  true,  what  JIaudsley  says,  that  man  actually 
is  so  far  from  nature  that  he  stands  far  below  the  iini- 
nial?  —  a  saying  the  better  woman  van  and  WfT?  hardly 
believe.  IJut  she  cannot  deny,  from  her  personal  daily 
observaliou  of  Hfe,  which  is  illustrated  in  our  liclle 
literature,  —  the  ^lllinesa  of  woman,  tha  pettiness  and 
iian-owne»8    of   her    aims,    the  want  of   &ith    Id    her 
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higher  capacities  even  by  bcr  own  8CX,  —  that  if  man 
comes  not  up  to  the  dctiirablu  standard,  yroinan  is  not 
Xgsh  whiit  she  might  and  it  is  hoped  will  be.  But  as 
tJoaciiliiiic  BuHor  cluims,  rcgMrding  our  young  mon  in 
society,  "a*  long  as  selection  is  renounced,  and  even 
harefiiced  vice  is  no  distiuHlilicntion  to  their  being  well 
received  in  Die  weiillliy  drawing-rooms,  the  young  men 
feel  and  improve  all  tlie  privileges  of  thoy:  position. 
They  even  become  cureless  of  hiding  what  is  no  longer 
reprolmted,  and  they  begin  to  spcait  of  and  to  lie  seen 
talking  to  the  notorious  harlots  of  the  day.  Wben  tha 
bc^st  sanction  of  social  mornlity  —  tlie  reprohutioa  of 
vice  by  woman  —  is  cast  aside  in  the  highest  cindes 
prc^enttDg  the  moral  culture  of  our  bcx,  who  can 
tell  how  widely  the  encouragement  may  sict?"  Savages 
claim  that  u  qneen  governs  ivell  under  male  assistance, 
while  men  become  eufeehled  by  women.  Woman  bud 
H  female  sennte  in  the  empire  of  Rome.  Eminent 
men  of  ull  ages  had  hiitb  in  womtin.  Goothc,  iu  hts 
immortal  sentence,  "the  evcr-womaaly  draws  us  up," 
refers  to  the  law  of  nature  reborn  in  every  woman, 
yet  by  countless  yenra  of  unnatuml  conditions  lead- 
ing woman  fi-om  the  height  of  self-conscious  wonuin- 
hood  to  ita  doopest  degradation,  as  read  in  the  follow- 
ing laws,  still  found  in  existence  in  our  sister  republic, 
Fnuicc,  and    in   England:  — 

1.     TbiUe    deduction    eei    irmpimie   (seduction    is    not 
punishable). 
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2.  Tonte  promise  de  mariage  est  nuUe  (neither  U 
Uie  jironiise  of  niiirriago). 

3.  Leu  ejtfanfx  natural  resle  A  la  charge  dei  inhres 
( il tog! ti mute  oliildrcn  are  to  l>e  3upi»>rte(.l  exclusively 
b^*   the  n>otIiei'). 

4.  Le  droit  de  correction  —  ?«  di-oit  absolu  ntr  Us 
aeies  —  de  la  femme — meme  aicr  te  corps  est  mt  twiri 
(riglit  of  |7uiiisliiuent  —  aljeolule  conh-ol  ov«r  all  ndioiis 
of  woman  —  even  thai  of  tlic  l>ody  —  Iwluiig  to  man). 

5.  Le  devoir  conjugal  crptif/ue  ce  di'oil  (conjugal 
subiiilsslon  explains  this  "right"). 

In  the  last  Woman's  Journal  we  rent!  as  follow* ;  — 

A  Nova  Scotia  looUier,  Mrs.  MoPliersoii,  ijlacetl  h«r  three- 
year-oM  (luugliler  temporarily  in  the  Qalifiix  lufants'  Home  for 
Bftfc  kooping.  Without  her  knawlcdge,  tbo  managers  of  tbe 
home  gnve  the  child  to  a.  f»tiiily  tiring  at  a  diat&ticc,  to  be 
lulopliid.  Wlie[i  the  mother  rtiacovered  what  hud  been  done, 
itlic  u|)|ilied  for  possesftiun  of  her  chiht.  Judge  Smitb,  vt  Ibc 
Novii  Scuti.i  .Supreme  Cimrt,  baa  just  decitk-il  the  case-  iigainel 
hor,  on  tho  ground  that  the  mothur  ]\ixa  do  loms  gtanili;  that  she 
hoH  no  right  to  the  custuily  of  Ikt  vh'M  so  long  as  her  hushaiid 
may  1)C  alive.  Mre.  McPhursuii's  liuabniid  deserted  her  soreral 
^ars  ago. 

We  do  not  aim  to  refer  to  tlio  need  of  special  laws 
concerning  women  and  their  neoosssuy  iniproveuioiits,  but 
wo  know  that  Aiiioriya,  with  hc-r  gh)ritiu8  Dytlaration  of 
I  iido  pontic  life,  flixl  htsr  dftman^l  of  etjiial  riglits  to  the 
puiNtiit  of  haippiiiesf*,  m  eauo  she  is  to  Nccomo  tho  God- 
ordaincd  and  lirat  nutioOf  to  solve  on  free  soil  (he  prob- 
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Icm  of  Bociiil  eqaality,  iiml  not  to  turn  bor  greut  future 
into  a  most  feiirfiil  chaos  of  liumfiil  passions  and  deatroc- 
tivo  forces,  has  most  of  all  lo  revise  those  }au-»  w1ik:h 
touch  tiic  cenlnil  goriu  of  btr  hi'jher  or  loictr  existence, 
naiiid^-, /A(i  home.!  Nothiiij;  but  tin;  home  niul  the  puri- 
fying ioflucnce  in  Bocietj'  can  change,  frankly  sjiokcn,  our 
morally  ci'imiiial  uoiidllion.  Wliat  result  can  a  state  ex- 
pect, though  it  mny  bo  the  grnndest  on  the  glolie,  which 
dot'si  not  by  all  possiMo  nioaiw  protect  tlio  purily  of  the 
home  imd  the  rights  of  the  moliiers,  the  bearers  of  her 
childreu?  Wh>/  shall  she  have  lo  hty  throui^k  a  whale 
ffeneraiiim  Jbr  ker  equal  rif/hl.i7  Let  the  mother  be  set 
free,  permiUed  to  think  «ud  to  act  hy  reason;  let  her  be 
made  responsHiJe  In  her  duly  fts  mother  for  tho  ehapiug 
iftnd  muldiiig  of  the  comiug  race,  a.<sisCingf  and  guidtn^ 
■  where  she  has  no  voice  at  present,  and  her  innate  jiowers 
of  molhertiood  will  lutid  her  back  to  former  dignity 
and  mornl  leudershtp. 

Coniphtiniiig  of  mnn,  we  may  fninkly  confess  the  por- 
hnps  etrnnge  doctriite,  tluit  it  is  only  tUrougb  woman, 
tlirongh  enlightened  motherhooil,  that  mnn  mil  ho  ruiscd 
ond  partly  freed  from  the  evils  under  which  he  is  bom. 
The  qtiotfttion  from  Josephine  Butler  tella  a  great  deal  ia 
a  few  worda.  This  condition,  and  the  better  rann  agrees 
wllb  U,  has  to  be  changed  before  we  caa  expect 'V/iaf 
itnifi/  !n  parenlhovd"  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  the 
human  nu-e,  niomlly  and  |ihysically.  If.  is  the  mother 
wltu    nnihL  iM-conitt  tumbled  to  judge   the  value,  and  to 
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selfct,  T)y  niMns  of  this  vnluc,  in  the  highest  toviag  inspi- 
ration, the  man  suitable  to  be  the  idoiil  for  her  clilld, 
uiiiy  he  he  ii  priiict^,  or  the  Huiijile  hilxtrtar  gaining  his 
bi-end  from  <1iiy  to  dny.  I>o  not  sity  tliis  conditiou  is  a 
ilreann.  A»iU  any  highly  organized  nmii,  wlio  hikes  ttie 
wife  of  his  h<^ftrt,  if  ho  doos  not  identify  her  value  and  her 
loviugnosa  with  tho  capacities  she  will  bring  to  bis  home 
as  tho  mother  of  hia  coming  childl'en.  He  knows  very 
well  that  no  wealth,  no  niuk,  and  no  cartidy  etructurcs, 
hotrever  beautiful  tbcy  may  bo,  cnn  give  bin)  tho  home, 
iiamdy,  the  spirit  of  tho  homo,  "We  coniphiin  of  di- 
Torc€S  and  kindred  topics.  Why  is  it,  theni  that  a  man 
can  be  divorced  oiio  moiitb,  and  be  remarried  the  next 
to  a/air  woman?  Why  is  it  that  n  man  Ciin  bo  divorced 
even  licice,  ami  find  vpr-n  amis  wliich  he  may  It'jivo  soon 
for  his  third  choice?  Tlio  practical  conclusion  formed  by 
the  writer  on  this  salycct  is  prosentBd  in  tlie  fnllowing 
petition,  with  the  desire  to  accomplish  practical  ro»ulU : — 

Recognizing  iu  your  LooorttMe  body  die  jrawir  o(  regulating 
and  ilii-euliug  the  g^netnl  educatlanul  ndvancomeut  of  our 
stale,  we,  Che  inutlitrs  and  daugbtcrs  ot  America,  trust,  in 
coming  to  you,  tliat  you  may  use  this  power  juatlyin  lu-lpiug 
us  to  reach  antl  to  perfect  those  qu«lifi cations  which  fona  tlio 
nuclciia  of  woman's  sphere,  namely,  the  ctiiUl's  earliest  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  iinroldiug.  To  this  end  we,  the  untler- 
s^eil,  take  the  liberty  to  preseuL  Lbc  fotlowing  to  your  favora> 
ble  coasideratioD :  — 

Wftereas,  it  U  the  characteristic  tenileocy  of  our  »ge  to  free 
the   female   sex  —  the   oUier    lialf   of    hunia&ity  —  from   tlie 
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InstJDctive  paaslveuetts  and  ktliargir  toward  the  outer  worldi 
tliua  leading  it,  bj  ils  vooiitiou  ni^  tLe  )>«ui'cr  n-iii)  first  cilucutor 
of  tbe  biiinAQ  rnce,  to  equal  respoDiiibility  with  n).in  ;  ftnd 

Whereas,  we  bave  learuetl  tliiit  to  be  a  tL'»L'liur  a  scioutific 
preparation  b  needed,  but  to  be  a  mollier  and  u  teacher  mi  one 
is  k-ft  to  chuQcti,  wo  fiud  tha  vocatioa  of  some  women  more 
considered  than  tbe  vocntJoa  of  all  womea  ;  and 

Whereat,  this  U  on  injury  to  the  race  at  large,  and  to  the 
volfare  of  the  8t!it«  In  pnrticulnr,  which  depends  ou  tLe  moral, 
iotellectnal.  and  physical  comlition  of  the  ludividiials  and  tbeii' 
tirat  edueators,  it  becomes  evident  tliut  if  poasl'ble  such  pro- 
Tiaiou  should  he  made  by  the  etate  or  by  society  ns  ia  nt-ofs- 
Bary  to  prepare  all  woiucu,  und  likun'ise  men,  for  their  uatiiral 
positjoa  aa  mothers  and  fathers  ;  and 

Wliereas,  tlie  coDoected  scicncca  of  our  day,  proinoting  tbe 
bigbest  culture  of  man,  cUiim  that  the  spiritual  end  physical 
development  should  be  blendtd  in  one,  and  that  such  develop- 

eot  begiuniug  with  the  flrat  day  in  life,  and  befure  life, — 
'the  basis  of  uU  liiler  doing  and  liuowing,— belotigs  to  the 
motber  tmd  to  homo  UiUueuce  ;  and 

Wh^east  this  motherly  development,  bused  on  tlie  understand- 

^ingof  the  laws  of  nature  in  general,  au<l  of  the  nature  of  the 

tiild  in  particular,  resting  largely  on  the  studies)  of  physiology, 

psychology,  and  ped^ogy,  ta  destined  for  tbe  first  time  In 

tilstory  to  Quite  thg  highest  Ecientiflc  efforts  of  both  seses  to 

EoDC  cod : 

T^tT^ort,  the  question  arisefl.  How  can  tbe  state  or  society 
furuiiilt  such  prepiiration  as  nil!  ennble  our  young  girls  and 
boys  to  f^ain,  besides  a  general  educatjon,  n  special  ecbicatiuu 
for  the  nndcrHtandi iig  of  the  sacred  duUeu  of  motherhood  und 
fatherhood  7 

Tills  ebotild  be  done  — 

Uy  coonectiug  with  our  higher  school  gradee  and  oorm&l 
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schools  n  epecini  connected  curriculum  of  sttidies.sa  follows: 
Antliropology,  psychology,  apd  the  acienoe  of  education;  his- 
tory of  educatioual  theories,  of  taw  and  cthic«,  aad  hygiene ; 
Froebd'a  syst«iii  aud  ita  couuuutivn  witli  the  earliest  duvt'lop- 
mcnt  or  the-  hiirnuQ  race.  phTsIcally,  moruUy,  nail  intellectually; 
the  atteodsuce  of  suitable  kindcrgftrtenfl,  cooking  schools.  And 
risits  to  phildrcu'K  hospitalii. 

By  establishing  in  our  universities  special  educational  chairs 

,  or  OOOreeSi  designed  lu  prepare   special  tenchers,  »uch  as  &re 

'  Doeded  to  foniish  the  above-oaued  iustructiou  in  our  »chooUj 

And  norma)  ioatilutes. 

By  cucour»ging  able  lechirvre  to  diffuse  Dew  light  on  this 
niOHt  importaut  problem  of  man. 

Not  until  the  sdcnce  of  life  nnd  man  ts  eq^ually  umlerstood  by 
men  as  well  aa  by  fromen ; 

Xot  until  this  aiiderstanding  brings  equul  wtiigbt  of  respousi- 
bility  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  ; 

Not  until  Uie  preparation  for  fatherhood  and  motherhood 
forms  a  lasting  ourriculuin  in  otir  higher  school  instruction  nikd 
in  our  universities,  can  \ra  expect  a  sound  and  lasting  progresB 
of  monkiud. 


Thus  e1ev'at4Mi  l»y  knowledge  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
^higher  ntoral  res|x>nsil>ility  will  create  laws  uneonceivcH 
(n  our  time  of  bliud  iguoniu4:u  on  the  most  vital  to_>ica 
concerning  inan  in  his  wholo  pbysic:d,  mental,  nnd  maml 
being.  The  laws  of  to-day  directed  to  the  keeping  of 
tlio  oxistcniM:  of  mun  will  he  evolved  into  the  prevent 
tion  of  the  exi-tence  of  man.  While  "crime"  stands  otit 
in  bold  lettow  concerning  the  first,  "crime"  will  not  be 
tiees  the  name    fur  bringing    )ifu   into  extstenve,    where 
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iN'rtain  conditions — uiwii  wliit'li  society  will  watoli  with 
pevority  and  judgment — arc  not  fuUUIod.  "The  incroaso 
of  divorces  diiriiii;  the  piiat  thirfy  years  is  ati  ominous 
symploni,"  says  Dv.  Dorcbcsler.  Tlicy  hove  doubled  in 
our  country,  and  tliia  very  likely  pi'e&oulii  tlie  uverugo 
iitaiiii  qtiv  iu  civilizutluii.  ^Vbitt  cuu  an<l  will  1>«  iln 
sulv  remedy?  Notliing  but  tlio  union  in  nii  onliglilciivd 
ideid  jiarentlMJoJ.  The  "oiiwai'd  iTicutive"  powers  of  tlio 
world  are  "hiscxiiiil."  Oidy  vnn  vl'  tlit-sn  iicnveiH  liiLt 
iMJim  given,  heretulbre,  the  full  libcity  of  action, — iLo 
power  of  Oie  male  sex  to  govum  the  feniule  and  her 
cbild.  The  decidimj  instead  of  the  eoasidering,  tlio 
d^ennive  insteiid  of  tbo  uniting  foi-ccs,  the  mihmiUin'j 
instead  of  equal  reasoning  forces,  hare  prevented  du  equi- 
librium of  justice,  freedom,  and  higher  love.  The  hiai 
t^  jtarenthood  wax,  m  ktw,  an  ad  of  suhmission..  In  fJie 
name  of  childhood,  lei  it  ho  evolved  into  a  free  but 
iDdi^^oliible  UMton  of  love ^  friendship,  and  estimation. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  CmiD'S  mO'HT  TO  A.V  EAItLY  SDVCATJOJfAL  UX- 
FOLDING.  BEGIXNrXO  AT  TIIS  CRADLE,  BASED  ON  A 
SCIKJVTIFIC  CONCEPTION  01'  THE  CHILD  S  SATUSE. 

L    'WUhelBQ  P«yer*u.l  Priedrich  FTOSbel.  — II.    IrHolato  OUldhocMl — 
III.    Cbildrea'a  DiariM. 


1     TKTTT.TTTfT.M  PRBTBR  AND  FRIUDSICH  FROEBBL 

TV.  PRKTEK,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology 
at  Jena,  furnishes  a  scientific  record  on  the  pliyaical, 
mental,  and  moral  develnpment  of  his  son,  from  hia  tirst 
hour  till  he  was  three  years  old.  Pruyer's  merit  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  while  he  intended  to  write  a  scien- 
tific book  for  the  learned  world,  he  wrote  u  book  for 
mothers.  Thu  previous  idea,  that  a  tiiuthcr'a  devotion 
and  matincts  were  t^uflicicat  to  gjutdo  her  in  forming  and 
molding  the  human  race,  vanishes  before  the  stfttistic» 
of  tho  causes  and  effectti  of  crime,  idiocy,  insanity,  pov- 
erty, and  suicide.  The  woman  of  the  ninetoeuth  century, 
equally  repressed  and  oppresecd  by  her  ignorance  and 
vagueness  of  her  knowledge,  is  rciuly  to  wijIcohqc  from 
the  depths  of  her  inspired  nature  Preycr's  most  va.luable 
work.  Woman  of  this  age  has  to  Icam  that  "to  stive 
mux"  18  "to  study  mao."    Preyer's  work  leads  the  way. 
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Once  knowing  this  book,  no  woman,  no  mother,  ran 
fnil  to  follow  its  guidance,  which  lends  into  tho  snnctiim 
of  tho  child's  body  nnd  soul,  for  wbich  the  mother  is 
Ruide  responsible.  Here  childhood  and  motboihood, 
without  losing  their  former  love,  glory,  or  poetry,  have 
aniled  in  a  solemn  demand  for  justice  and  law,  budcd 
on  science.  2Tq  higficr  appeal  was  ever  made  to  leoman. 
The  rdiffion  vf  faith  has  cnUed  forth,  <t  religion  of  acCioitt 
—  a  religion  of  accCon  which,  by  tUrectiny  and  elenat.irt.ff 
woman's  creative  forces,  turns  them  into  a  moral  »nie- 
lation  to  mankind.  May  God  help  and  hiess  her !  To 
tbU  end  tho  writer  offers  to  women  and  mothers  a  trans- 
lation of  Payer's  work.  His  work  comi>ine8  a  lengthy 
ohstfTTQtion  of  experience  of  infants  in  public  institu- 
tions, and  an  extensive  comparison  with  other  writers 
on  the  aubject.  It  consists  of  extended  niul  detailed 
peycho-physiologica]  obj^crvations,  connected  with  the 
study  of  tho  gradual  educational  development  of  bis 
child.  In  this  work  Is  combined  the  cduttnMonal  Influ- 
ences of  two  aKthorities,  each  strengthening  nnd  com- 
pleting the  other,  namely,  W.  Preyer  and  Friedrich 
Fro*l«jl. 

Kriedricii  Fboebel  was  born  in  April,  1752.  It  i»  a 
remarkuhle  coincidence  that  Prof.  Proyer's  work,  "The 
•Soul  of  the  Child,'*  was  published  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Froebel's  centennial  anniversary  was  celebrntcd, — 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their  coDce{>- 
tion  of  the  nature,  the  physiological  end  psychological 
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mtticntional  nectlw  and  iieBtrictiouA  of  the  child.  Froctid 
tin)]  lti>l  *lu(Ii(*(l  iiioiliViriv,  nciUicr  was  he  prepared  with 
li'tiit  111  hiKid  lo  look  into  the  mysterious,  muivuub 
ti>Xtui'ii  iif  Itio  liiiiiiiin  liocly.  But  Iiiii  intuitive  conocp- 
llufi  of  tlio  wnnts  of  Rnrmomous  devolopmont  directed 
hilt  l((H>it  oliNurvtitton  of  the  outer  life  to  the  itiwurJ 
trntuiti  of  tlilngN,  mid  i-eciprocully  Ihi-ir  outwiird  rclulions 
|<i  t'liilw  iiiid  vlToct.  IIq  arrested  h\s  thoughts  befnrc 
III!)  ^roiil.  nlllIiH-Jin  iif  iiuturo.  Her  gnindcur,  her  beauty 
uiid  giiv«'riimuikt  by  Inw,  Ijccame  his  teachers.  Ideuti- 
lyitiK  Itii'  Im'h  of  harmony  with  iiiiiuV  ignorance  of  the 
Iiiw«  nf  tuititre,  ho  set  himncir  to  study  these  laws. 
WiMhiiift  Id  lend  man  buck  to  nature  from  which  he 
hjmiii^,  lu<  liocniiio  u  philot^oiihicnl  and  practieal  sttidotit 
of  liinti  aatl  nntun>.  imhued  with  tlie  education!))  priti- 
ciploa  of  tho  nucicnts,  gtrcngthcncd  hy  the  viowa  of 
Lotike,  Cnmeniufl,  Kultirh,  Basedow,  and  Jean  Jacque 
IlousMoau,  ho  (li  lust  {"mind  the  idealiziition  of  bis  Tiews 
in  Pestalozzi's  methotl.  lie  lived  for  mora  than  a  year 
uuder  tho  roof  of  this  gro«t  teacher,  and  cume  fully  to 
agreo  mth  hitn  that  tho  mother  should  lio  recognized  ns 
the  ^rx£  and  tialurai  eduoQtor  of  Uio  cbihl ;  n  conviction 
which  Postalozjti  illustrated  so  totichingly  in  his  stoiy 
of  "Loonnrd  and  Gortnide,"  and  by  his  lecture  when 
eighty-two  yi'iirs  old,  "on  the  simplest  wny  to  educate 
the  uhild  from  the  emdlo  to  its  sixth  year,*'  —  a  Icc- 
turi>  which,  nl  the  time,  filled  all  eyes  with  tears. 
FroeboU    reoognixing   his   natuml    vocation   ii«  an    edu' 
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Cntor,    prciMircd    hiiuscir   camostly    for   this    reaponsiMe 
office 

Amttixl  ihc  t>nght  htvouac  fircN  in  thn  famous  campo 
of  tho  Lucliujwer  Cor]>e,  wliicli  was  composed  of  Ibo 
best  young  men  of  the  couiitiy,  tio  fiiuiul  a  warm  en- 
couragement, lie  g^iine^l  slrcn^h  from  an  ideal  and 
lusting  friciulship,  combining  t-IToil,  nnil  (iti-enj^h  wiUi 
fiiUb,  joy,  iiiid  hope,  which  grew  and  developed  from 
the  hliml  enthusiftsni  of  youth  into  tlie  oai-nest,  practi- 
cal Mwr  and  endurance  of  uanhood ;  n  friendsliip  tbut 
Icncw  but  one  head,  one  lieart,  and  ono  noble,  united 
Him,  which  was  "  (o  aerve  mankind."  Sach  friend* liiiw, 
often  foraied  niiKinn;  iho  Teutonic  race,  tfttcm  like  cchooH 
from  tho  dark,  ^Tegn,  evcrla&liug,  Bacrcd  forc&to  of  old, 
wbosc  Icgonds  tell  of  »  devotion  and  (iucirifice  for  which 
our  }»viy  lifo  hiis  Imrdly  time  or  tai^te.  Id  IHIO, 
Froebel,  assisted  by  hl»  two  friends,  npHimd  in  :i  (iimpio 
furm-liouHO  hin  edutralional  iiDjittntc  iit  Grieshcim,  in 
Tlifiringia;  Middoadorf  and  Limgfithal,  bin  two  friends, 
Mrving  and  maintaining  this  egtnbtiHhnient  at  nnparnl- 
lelcd  siicritice.  Horo  niso  lived  Froobol's  wife,  a  woman, 
of  high  rank,  brought  up  in  luxury.  When  aAsi^^tiints 
were  engnged,  thcro  was  nover  a  Hxed  urningumcnt  as 
to  salary,  tho  'mcome  h«inj^  used  Nut  for  their  Imreitt 
nccosfities .  So  hard  wore  the  times  that  clmik-murUs 
wero  often  mudo  on  the  broad,  to  Indlento  the  amount 
that  was  to  bo  eaten  each  dny  of  the  Ini-ge  loiivos,  baked 
at  tbe  institute.    Oue  coat  served  the  four  friends  in 
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turn  aa  a  best  •^rment.     ^Ii*.  II.  Barop,  wbo  entereil 

an  uu  aH»i9taiU  in  liitO^,  ami  who  »Xi\\  hoItU  the  prii^i- 
jiabbip  of  tho  muthcr  uimtituto  now  iit  Kttilbiiu,  Ttiu- 
rlDgiu.amost  distingutebed  unirereity  oolite  for  boys, 
<lid  nut  »ev  tila  own  cliild  uder  it  was  fotir  yetini  old, 
u  he  WHS  called  HWny  to  eslablisb  similar  educational 
iastiliilCA  in  KtvItxeHund  and  eW-whcro.  Laod  and 
soTcrnI  Inr^fo  hii'ildings  wore  piven  Froebel  iiiid  hU  dis- 
ciples for  new  in^^titutions.  In  tbe  heart  of  a  peaceful 
and  pictui-csritu'  lantWupc,  »un'oundcd  l)y  tbe  Iieauty 
Kod  uudimnicd  froithDcss  of  naturo,  fur  from  tbe  restless 
nouC)  tbe  young  cliUd  ami  itn  physical  and  mental  needs 
became  the  fructllicr  siiid  inspirer  of  thought  to  this 
UDBclfith,  high-minded  l.>ody  of  7neii  and  icomfn.  Com- 
]Uiri--i»n  ninde  hero  between  the  children  born  Id  their 
own  fiim'il}'  circle  iind  those  entering  tbe  collogiat« 
course,  showed  very  clearly  the  lack  of  early  dcve]oi>- 
nieiit  of  mind  niid  body  duiing  the  fii'st  years  uf  llie 
children  from  tho  outside  world.  Froe!>ei  biiuself  had 
IomI  biH  muthor  when  a  baby.  Hia  instinctive  deMii-e 
for  harmony,  beauty,  and  mother's  love  led  him  quite 
early  (o  the  observation  of  the  divine  beauty  in  na- 
ture and  plant  life.  With  reverence  and  acceptance  he 
learned  to  recognize  tbe  divine  intention  in  cretiting 
KimiluriticH.  In  a  most  pious  submission  to  the  anprome 
will,  ho  sought  for  light  in  etudyiag  the  lawB  of  Imrmouy, 
that  he  might  remedy  tho  discords  of  lifij  which  filled 
hio  mind  and  tboughts.     As  a  boy,  from  seven  to  eight 
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ynirs  old,    b'tis   titstcii   'n'oni    pvculiurly   foiiterod 
botanical    etudi'oa    In    tho    forcsta   of  Tburiugia, 
tlie  cura  of  u  furester. 

TbuB  so  favorntily  predis poised,  nided,  nrid  tnuned, 
Froelw)  lo^irned  lo  recojriiize  in  e;icb  child  a  ucw  cduca- 
tiooal  problem,  to  bo  solvud  according  to  its  imtiive. 
Stiidiea  direcloJ  la  tlm  actitm  of  molliera  were  viiluL'd 
by  him  :i»  crystal  I  izi'il  pi-actiiiil  experiences.  Hi>  proved 
tbciu  Ui  involve  couformity  to  bis  views  of  tbo  cbilJ'a 
nntuitd  wtiut^ ;  thii«  leading  hiui,  wlii^n  at  Uie  height  of 
bis  inducniM),  to  devote  tho  rest  uf  bis  life  to  tbo  eoitrcb 
of  u  motliod  for  a  baroioDious  liuman  iiofolding,  begin- 
niug  At  the  urudlv.  It  \s  a  great  error  to  supposK  tbiit 
Froebern  eyBteiu  is  only  iipplicablo  to  very  early  life. 
Froeiicl  bnscs  llie  fiindaiucntiil  principles  nt*  ediienlion 
OB  tbe  utiiver^fil  Ihws  of  miture,  demoustrated  iu  their 
maiiifoldiieHs,  aiid  i-ecognizcd  in  niaiikitid  liy  iiidividuid 
iotees.  Ho  tbcreforo  demnnds  a  nicthodienl  unitioiition 
in  education,  iu  order  to  reach  tho  divine  through  a  iinifi- 
caliuu  of  notion.  Froeljel  »ny»:  "AH  that  uxists  muni- 
fests  nn  eternal  law.  Tbis  law  foruis  the  unity  of  all 
objects  in  nature  of  wbicb  man  is  a  pai-t ;  and  however 
tbc  stiigea  iu»y  differ,  tbcy  come  under  one  universal 
law  of  development,  through  a  gradual  prot^ces  of  per- 
fection or  deterioration ;  lending  oither  from  tlie  chiiotlc 
uofornicd  to  the  formed,  or  else  going  back  tti  chaos. 
These  universal  laws  munifested  in  plant  and  animal  life 
we  rccogaiKO  equally  ia  tbe  uoilcd-up  furces)  uf  the  acoru 
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as  in  the  devcldiicd  foi-ws  of  the  giganlic  oak-trco. 
Tbe  sliglitest  ioteiTuption  in  tho  growth,  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  tho  heiiUhy  condifion  nf  the  mother  germ 
or  tho  hiiby  plant,  will  cripple  tho  whole  plant,  root  hy 
root,  stoiii  hy  stem,  Sowor  by  flower,  fruit  by  fruit." 

Itccognizing  tbat  these  organic  laws  of  nature  are 
B|ipllciibli>  to  men,  aa  disclosed  by  each  step  of  a  true 
BciciK'c  iif  iiuiii,  I'rocbel  perceived  the  methodical  devol- 
opmcnt  of  the  uiao  in  the  child.  The  perception  of  this 
uaity  of  fc»RH'»  dii'cetcd  to  tlio  perfoctirag'  of  mun's  nature 
led  Froebpl  to  anticipate  a  giiuluni  development  of  man, 
through  eraotiiinal  ami  intellectual  activities  in  which  the 
child  should  be  recognized  as  part  of  a  whole,  and  as  a 
tthule  in  its  parts.  In  this  liighot'  unity,  Fruebel  foresnw, 
not  only  the  present  psychoiogicHl  conception  of  man, 
but  alii.o  the  present  mond  standard.  In  epite  of  the 
existing  diversities  of  our  life,  the  ido:d  watchword  of 
our  time  is  "imity":  unity  is  body  and  mind;  unity 
and  eijiuiHty  in  law,  in  responsibility,  in  labor,  in  hope 
and  feur ;  unity  in  perfection  aud  elevation ;  unity  in 
natmu  and  man,  is  the  moral,  pedagogical,  and  religious 
solution  of  our  time.  Fi"ocbeI"s  educational  theories  and 
pmctice,  completed  by  Pi-eyer's  practical,  psychological, 
and  pedagogical  observations,  meet  the  present  authropo- 
logicid  and  moral  needs.  These  two  grout  mithoritics, 
approaching  the  Hubjoct  from  opposite  points,  seem  to 
open  A  new  podngogtenl  era  in  the  bringing  home  to 
men's  hearts  a  conviction  of  thotje  high  oducatiuual  truths, 
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and  it  is  tlie  writer's  conviction  of  tlie  necessity  of  a  uni- 
versal insight  into  tlm  depths  of  these  ti-utlis  thnt  lins 
urged  hor  to  Htfcmi)t  to  niorge  tho  uttcrancoa  of  those 
tvo  )itit]iuriti«5  vfith  ht-r  owu  lilc  oxpoL'iciii^o  in  cdiicfttion 
io  the  fullowiiig  chu[>t«i:s. 


n.  orvToi^Ti:  chiu>rood. 

loviolate  otiildliood  is  hcavcu  on  ciirlh.  ^Vitbout 
riches,  wilhoiit  honor,  witiioiit  merit,  without  Kcimu'e  iii* 
art,  childhood  finds  the  world  full  of  priucloss  ti't^Hsurett 
and  of  tDeflablo  wondei-st. 

Given  »  fi'w  Iiroliea  pieces  of  Rlass,  n  (lowor,  a  fmit,  h 
colored  fitring,  a  doll,  and  out  of  llioni  tUo  linhy  imaghm- 
tion  consti'ucts  an  immciisiinihlo  hnppines-;. 

A  few  anointod  onen  of  tbo  human  i-m^i  huvo  kept  thi.9 
power  of  creation,  —  of  syiulinliziog  nMlce  the  itiy»lei'ies 
and  tlw)  realities  of  life ;  wc  call  them  our  ordiiined  poets 
and  artista,  and  receive  with  reverence  the  gifts  they 
bring  U3  from  their  childhood. 

The  child  knows  nau<^ht  of  earthly  gaiiitt  and  losses ; 
it  knows  no  dread  of  death ;  to  it,  life  and  peace  are 
without  end.  Tlie  suppIeoL-ss  of  its  body  cninrides  with 
the  BUppleness  of  its  soul.  For  hiiu,  the  stone  lives ; 
and,  like  the  kiKf<  of  his  mother  on  hh  rtihy  lip.s,  lilie  the 
flowers  iiud  ril>honB  with  which  ho  adfu'iw  hia  obedient 
playmate,  the  dog,  belongs  equally  in  the  great  hiolhcr- 
Iwod  of  tiling*  of  whii-h  he  is  himself  a  part.     Comparo 
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bis  fnith,  his  hoiic,  hu  lovo,  hU  simplicity  und  happiness, 
yes,  bh  ttiioiiluricutM  altruism,  witli  oup  own  nggreasive 
sclGslmeHK,  oiir  artificinlity,  our  efforts  to  sccat  •what 
wc  arc  not,  our  complex  vrunts,  and  our  hypercriticiain,  _ 
and  the  quoslion  ai'l^c.'^f  Are  we  not  awni'e  of  the  dis- 
torliug  effect  upon  a  nomiul  cliildisb  development  of  tbe 
effort  to  stamp  childroa  early  with  adult  fonan  aod 
pattcnie  ? 

Was  the  conception  of  cbildhood  and  the  reverence  for 
childhotKl  not  lessened  in  tlm  samo  degree  as  that  in 
which  the  pi-esent  generation  has  been  hurried  away 
from  it  ? 

"Les  estremcis  bo  touehent."  Fifty  and  sixty  yenrs 
ago,  educational  principles  dictated,  "Keep  tbe  child  as 
long  as  poi^Kilde  a  child,  in  epito  of  ejiily  itistriictioii." 
They  dictnte  at  present,  "Force  the  child,  however  pre- 
maturely, to  tJihe  on  the  Bhii|>e  of  the  adult,  zcithout 
early  instruction." 

In  the  tirst  method  there  was  individualizing;  in  the 
second,  formidizing  of  Iho  child. 

Our  still  limited  insight  into  the  lieveilitary  psycho- 
physiological influences  of  which  any  given  mun  is  a 
prodnct,  and  furthermore,  our  limited  knowledge  of  his 
dcptMulonce  on  or  independonco  of  the  envIronniMitti  of 
hia  life  npart  from  edncation,  lenvo  unsolved  the  proK- 
lom,  what  ulemcinta  were  brought  in  cuntiu-t  to  cryfttnl- 
lizo  into  the  individuality  of  a  Pliito,  a  Shakespeare,  or  a 
Maria  ThcrcMU? 
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Whut  law*,  IJ.Ncd,  yet  uukno^vn,  and  perhaps  forever 
unknowulile  by  buniaa  iiitclligenco,  dirccled  theso  atoma 
and  forces  ioto  the  fornwtion  of  bemg:3  of  ft  higher  organ- 
iisatian  and  :i  finer,  freer  iiidividiiiilily? 

If  we  niny  not  know  t!ie  l;nrn,  we  know  at  least  that  all 
law  is  orderly  and  lo^rical,  nnd  M-e  see  Hint  in  proportion 
as  w«  keep  our  lucddlesome  hnndi^  off  that  sncrcdoi^t  pos- 
session of  childhood,  ita  o\m  individualitj*,  we  lenv*- 
untrnmmelod  the  coiitiniu^d  operation  of  those  laws  whicli 
brought  it  into  being  ju&t  as  it  is. 

As  no  two  jilaiita  are  the  same,  aa  no  two  loaves  are 
the  Bamo,  so  no  two  human  beings  are  the  gauie.  Sam^ 
new  19  neither  on  nim  nor  a  possibility  iu  creation. 

The  uninvndcd  soclufiion  in  which  Mother  Nature  keeps 
the  babyhood  of  her  ofiapring,  tho  revorciit  cure  recalled 
In  lliu  thousund  known  and  unknown  wjiys  in  which  she 
pmtccts  the  first  gerniiniil  activity  agniiist  uny  inHucneo 
udverso  to  the  iiresorviitiiin  of  its  sppcial  chanuTtoristics, 
might  well  be  considered  nnd  imitated  bj'  tho  humAn 
family,  and  reduced  to  moral  obligiition.  Were  it  only 
potutible  t«i  nuike  llii  *  veveront^o  fur  cLildlionJ  real ; 
were  it  but  possible  to  hfivo  j)eoplQ  i-eulize  tho  injury 
they  inflict  on  the  infinfteiy  delicate  mental  and  mond 
tiiidues  of  tho  little  child! 

Almost  every  one  of  us  might  admit,  if  we  were  candid, 
tliiit  wo  curry  to-diiy  a  »aiv  from  sonio  cruel,  unthinking 
stab  in  our  ninml  cimscinusness.  We  wrap  ourlittlcones* 
bodies  iu  furs  agaiuat  the  winter's  cold,  we  temper  for , 
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them  the  Buimuer'ii  heiit.  and  meiinwhile  wo  nHSiitilt  th{>ir 
souls  with  the  spoctnele  of  our  flogcr  or  our  cynicUtn, 
and  we  do  not  hide  from  their  innocence  our  Helf-excuses 
for  lu(;k  of  duty,  our  moral  debility  nnd  cowardico. 

Again,  with  haw  mudi  of  awo  do  wo  relate  ouraetvce  to 
the  still  Khcntbed  Imds  of  their  meDtnt  powers.  Do  wc 
treat  with  any  adeqnulo  intclligouco  atid  delicHcy  tha^c 
folded-up  TesjMiisihiliticB?  Do  we  sl:iiid  giuird  over  the 
awakening  of  (hose  iiil)nni  tiipncilies,  nnd  forbid  nil  iu- 
ttusion  on  the  child's  intellwliial  individuality?  li"  not, 
then  we  are  responsible,  culpably  responsible,  for  tlio 
thwarting  of  their  destinies.  Not  that  we  ore  to  expect 
that  under  f«vor(»bIe  circumstinces  every  child  should 
ntteiit  the  distinction  whith,  according  to  stiitisticnl  esti- 
mates, fallj  to  not  uinro  tbitn  one  in  fniir  thousand,  1>Lit 
we  are  tacitly  pledged  to  asBist  every  child  to  reach  the 
highest  that  is  possible  t«  him,  that  i8»  the  complete 
dcvulopment  of  his  inclividunl  organization ;  for  only  by 
this  means  will  he  Ije  equipped  to  take  possession  of  his 
full  shfire  of  perHoniil  bii|>pinP5s,  atid  to  wield  iimong  his 
fellows  his  full  and  iiurm:)]  iiiHuencK. 

Wo  ^hoiJd  cnllivftto  a  child  m  wo  eultivato  a  rase,  by 
supplying  the  very  best  couditiona  of  growth,  and  then 
pospecting  its  individuality  in  the  use  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  by  this  compliance  with  the  lnwa  goveroing  each 
Boparate  living  organizntlon  that  we  epg  developed  those 
personal  pceuliaritJes  that  enchtint  us,  —  the  nioduhition 
of  voice  that  distiiigulsbes  a  woman  among  u  thouaond 
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others,  ttuit  tranquil  Mining  touch  of  the  luind  Id  odc  whose 
one  charm  it  may  he.  tho  poivt^r  of  c-oniraimd  which  some 
niuii  exercitio  uni'chukeil,  t]i9  nnmoletis  fa^toitinlioii  which. 
by  whntcver  pxpresslon,  is  still  tlio  result  of  thnt  comhi- 
nation  of  inner  organization  and  out«r  oDviroamcnt  which 
we  cntl  mei-u  inilividunlity. 

Of  course,  then,  aa  the  meana  to  the  end  we  seek^  we 
are  hrought  Imck  («  !ii(|u!rc.  How  are  we  t«i  supply  these 
needful  hcfit  conditions? 

No  douI)t,  Qolhhig  is  move  difficult  to  undei'stand  nnd 
nothing  morn  dilScnlt  to  meet  thiin  juat  thcmo  grave 
needs  of  childhood,  —  to  give  it  the  right  materiala  and 
opporluiiiti'es  for  the  awakening  and  exercise  of  Ms  senses, 
to  loiid  it  to  tlio  riglit  H-io.  ftiid  control  of  its  own  will,  and 
the  right  perception  of  it.'*  rolti1inn.4  tn  others,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  molding  it  arbitrarily ;  to  place  before 
it  the  wonders  and  riches  of  life,  and  yet  to  leiivs  it  free  to 
[MO  them  with  its  own  eyes,  and  not  wifh  ours  ;  to  refrain 
from  Hpoiling  its  flimple  Relf-croated  joys  by  Invishing 
U]>on  it  ttistly  and  complex  toys,  and  yet  U>  respond  to  its 
yearning  for  sympathy  in  its  play. 

We  make  our  children  clever,  but  we  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  cbildlikenesa  and  their  originality.  We 
teach  them  to  he  critical,  even  censorious,  Ijefore  we  have 
permitted  lliom  to  cxhaiiHt  tho  full  pleasure  of  adniinition. 
We.  Ixjld  up  Iwforo  them  the  fnulU  which  we  bid  them 
avoid,  rather  than  tlio  virtnca  and  hormonica  thi.'y  are 
to  imitate.     In  fi  word,  which  wa  cannot  too  earnestly 
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repent,  wc  do  not  sufficiently  ntid  nln-nys  rvmlize  the  value 
of  leading  children  to  (in  atfirtunlivo  conceptiou  of  life, 
before  wo  fill  ihftn  wilh  uc<'alio»*'-  Fnim  tlio  l^n-in- 
ning,  wc  abould,  for  example,  instead  of  putting  life  and 
denth  in  Bharp  antitbesis,  direct  tboui  to  the  idea  of  life 
rather  than  lives;  of  one  life  whii:b  bursts  into  riiitbility 
eyorywhere,  —  in  the  star,  id  ibe  spider,  in  the  violet,  by 
the  same  inherent  positive ness,  —  and  of  death  as  not  so 
much  tUc  estinction  of  life  as  its  change  of  form.  Of  this 
they  hiire  abundant  illustration  in  the  life  of  plants,  the 
flower  transferring  its  part  of  tho  universal  life  to  Iha 
need,  the  seed  life  triinsnmfcd  uguin  into  sprout  and  root, 
and  BO  on  through  the  endless,  chain  of  being,  which  a 
little  chilfl  LS  quieber  to  nppreliond  (acoording  to  my  ob- 
servation) than  13  tho  ovor-tniight  adolescent;  fnr  every 
child  Ik  quick  to  feci  nnd  find  tc semblances  niiil  unities. 
Their  uimbic,  wiirin  imnginntiona  perceive  or  construct 
kinships  in  nature,  "where  we  with  our  eold  classifica- 
tiona  SCO  niiught  but  aeparations.  One  of  the  little  girls 
of  my  Bchnol,  j  imt  now  at  my  ilcsk,  looking  at  the  pietui'fi 
of  two  pears  in  one  of  the  dniwing-books,  Biiiii  to  her 
mother,  "They  are  two  brothers,"*  thus  Bhowing  agiiin 
what  19  exemplified  constantly  in  the  kindorgarton,  —  the 
carrying  ovit  of  the  fiimily  relations  into  every  omhodi- 
ment  of  life.  In  this  enso,  however,  it  may  ho  well  to  • 
note  in  passing  that  the  mother  of  llttla  Marion  is  hei-solf 
a  thorough  Kindergnrterin,  wlio  lias  uourlahcd  ul  home 
that  teudency  to  uniliculiou  which  the  child  gained  at;  the 
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kintlcrgartcn  ;  snd  Ihis  mother  assuros  me  Ihiit  Murion 
Iioldti  Ilie  Bame  altitude  toward  everytbing,  »nd  receives 
in  the  s«mo  g|iint  iill  the  fntrts  nut  (•vonta  of  existence. 
This  self-assumed  iiltitutle  leuvc-^  tbe  rhild  free  to  >>o 
Iinf^y  in  his  own  nctlvitica,  in  hii*  own  di.icoveneH,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  secret  of  ttie  Duturnl  contentment  of 
ohildbood  which  only  di^appenra  when  we  overlay  it 
hy  our  own  nbtnisivc  disco vnrics. 

That  n  liiijipy  child  is  a  gond  cliild  is  true  in  a 
Sc-ientitin  nr  odticiitiiiniil  as  wull  an  in  the  ordiiiiiry 
sense:  and  to  preserve  this  hapi)y  spontaneity,  which 
is  itself  the  preaervi-r  of  inuacouce,  we  nt>ed  as  far  as 
possible  to  loiivo  It  child  to  \m  own  iinconstriiined  sell- 
expression  in  play. 

Fi'ocbcl  —  undisputed  iiiilhorify  ns  (o  llic  novmat  facul- 
ties and  wnnts  of  i^hildliood — says  the  cliild  has  eight 
iiisliiivtivc  activities,  of  wliith  the  fullowiii^  ini'ot  «nr 
preaent  purpose :  viz.,  the  instinct  for  play,  for  pro- 
duciug,  for  Bhapiiig,  for  kiiowlndge,  for  society,  mid 
for  niltivHting  the  groiiiid. 

In  all  then©  tbt;  child  U  independently  active,  and 
only  iteeds  to  he  provided  with  the  uintenul  and  the 
opportunity.  But  this  provision  is  more  inclusive  thnn 
wc  tliink,  until  we  lire  wiirned  of  it  hy  the  chililV 
restlcssno^  \inder  privatioo  of  ninterinl  and  oppoHu- 
nity.  and  nolhinp  so  completely  unsworn  nnd  satisfies 
these  higher  iinptiWs  a*  .1  pleimry  cumuiunioD  with 
Natare.     She    is   tbe    foster-mother   of    the    soul.     She 
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fiftlU   (he  child,    without    fiigtiteaiiig  him ;    she    t«ache^ 
hiDi,   wttlioiit  i-e{)«lliiig  hint ;   stiu  ^jx'iik^  a  Inngtuige   ho 
understands  licttor  tbnn  vi-oi-ds  ;  and   it  iu   in  pro^>oi-tion 
ns  he  dcK*s  not  foi'gct  this  grnnd,  ^isimplc  dinlcct,  tlttit  h« 
remuins  long  a  rbild,  Ihut  is,  a  poet. 

Attend  but  rcvoreutty  enough,  nnd  you  n-ill  ciitch  a 
glimpse  in  tiw  freaMiit! -11011116  of  a  young  child'*)  imagi- 
Datitni.  Sec  him,  wbon  baldly  ablo  to  hold  a  pt3iicil, 
making  gi-oups  of  s)ninlle.'<t  dots,  to  3'ou  hiircly  visi- 
ble, and  utlcrly  tneflningloss ;  to  blm,  rcpi'e»enting  the 
moat  cl(d>oi-tt(o  piottiroR  of  life.  Forc«li«  nro  lh«rc, 
towns,  sti-cnniii,  horses,  ilowera,  bii-ds ;  in  short,  all 
living  ohject*  which  hnve  Inspired  hU  love  or  excited 
bis  fancy.  And  in  wlmt  iirdi^nt  words,  with  what  evi- 
dently vivid  visiuiliKutioii,  bfi  will  dcsct'il>u  to  yuu  thr^o 
scenes  I  Oh,  I«wai-c  of  throwing  nn  oldilerating  breath 
nr  n  diBloitiiig  ray  uiioii  Mifh  soul-pkturea !  From  ger- 
miual  specks  like  tlie>;o  aro  to  gmw  miin's  memories, 
potent  for  good  or  ill.  In  thyso  pregnant  bourw  ai-c 
(juiL-lu'iicd  nil  alien  inditU> rente  to,  or  a  fiuprenio  and 
life-long  joy  in,  a  poclicul  relation  to  ntUure.  Which 
of  U9  will  deny  the  nbaoluto  influence  over  his  life  of 
ccrtniii  recollections  carried  up  from  childhood  like  the 
holy  contents  uf  an  ark;  certniu  odoi-s,  ccrtaiu  melo- 
dies, some  unexpected  or  niystcriouK  light?  These,  hnw- 
evor  oftcD  i-eproduecd,  bring  with  them  a  whole  epoch 
of  our  ehildiah  years,  —  yenrs  in  which  we  fit  into  th« 
wlodows   of  (ho   Kuul  thoHO  wondrous    bits    of  ttlaiaed 
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which  shnll  fonii  forcv't-nnoi-o  tho  inuditim  throuvli 
which  we  regard  lite,  and  which  shall  iiinke  it  either 
lurid,  gi-otowjuo,  or  iHJiuitifiil. 

Tho  poets,  as  I  hnvo  naid,  nro  those  who  bdve  not 
outnvcd  their  childhood.  (Sonic  rnniiintic  dot-tor  huA 
declared  that  the  myMcfnm»Jhiifmiel}px  of  infancy  remain 
iilwHys  o[)cu  in  tiic  poet.)  Aud  uiuong  (Iil-iu  all  tliere 
hfts  not  livc<l  ono  who  nioi-e  coiuplotoly  retain!)  tho  very 
tone  und  mood  of  Wis  tiLst  iaipix'ss'ions  ihaii  llie  {inmo 
poet,  Bogumil  Golta.  In  his  pros©  poem,  "The  Book  of 
Childhood,"  he  iilniost  hringa  hack  to  our  lips  tho  tostf  of 
mother's  tiilllc.  Itou8sr:m  and  Jean  Paul  ami  nnmrroiis 
others  have  «mb;iliucd  tlicir  own  infancy  witbin  liook- 
ooverx,  Unt  Gollz  I)riii5:;-i  our  (-liildliood  In  ns,  ."irid  we  live 
]t  over  again  wilh  an  idi'id  light  upon  it,  — "  the  light  that 
never  was  on  Ken  or  land." 

Thcro  is  i-oom  for  mora  such  literature,  for  nil  Ihiit  put* 
or  keeps  the  adult  in  sympalhy  with  tho  chUd.     Wn  shall 
ibc  tlie  Iietlcr  paruitln  tind  tcncher«  for  rt-riii'iiiiieniig  with 
'  Bogumil  Goltz  the  rupturt-a  and  reaervps  of  infancy. 

Ho  says;  "In  childbuoj  ono  fccU  m  uover  again  tho 
poetry  of  H  corner,  of  tho  liltiB  space  shut  off  fi-om 
tho  larger  space  that  encloses  it.  Such,  too,  is  the 
Lpoctry  and  niyslery  nf  a  pockul,  especially  of  a  pochet 
that  hnttoos.  The  pocket  is  a  symbol :  it  means  the 
moet  intiiiiflto  outsido  space ;  tho  place  apart,  peculiar, 
uicrcd,  and  inviolable,  where  one's  epcclal  posues- 
Biona  aro   preserved ;    where    a    ft'ec    creature   bostows 
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li!s    jiropci-ty    ill    complete   separation   from   the  general 
jiOBSessioil." 

The  aiitlior  from  whom  I  nin  (jaotitig  ohniiUI  h©  njad 
by  all  who  wish  to  got  au  lusight  ioto  tlio  rciil  jjootry  of 
chikl  nature.  This  poclic  quality  13  referred  to  by  citing 
the  chilli's  sciiNC  of  incroftscd  power,  his  ecnao  of  knight- 
hood, when  he  dons,  fnr  Ihu  firwt  timo  a  new  piiir  of  boots 
with  firazen  hocb.  This  enrly  scnliment  of  jioetry,  as  it, 
mny  bo  ciiUed,  ia  no  unreal  Ihing;  it  continwes  to  exist, 
though  iinrocognizod,  throughout  many  yonra  of  severe 
nud  exhausting  blior,  as  fiir  as  possible  removed  from 
nnything  wliirli  seeina  to  he  poetic  The  golden  ago  of 
ehildhooil  in  not  iilto^othcr  lost,  though  years  may  tiop:)' 
rate  us  from  il;  it  rttill  litigoi'8  within  Ihc-  bivnst  of  every 
man  or  womaa  iiot  wholly  uhandoned,  and  lost  to  vica 
and  vriinc. 

It  is  beaiiise  the  writer  fcrcia  —  has  verified  in  her 
own  [)t?rM>!i  ait  a  child,  and  in  numberless  obseiTations 
of  other  children  us  a  teacher — nil  this  sensitiveness  and 
[wwor  of  childhood,  that  nhe  hiis  etuloavoi-fld  in  some 
drawing-Ixjoka  to  lead  the  child  genlly  along  a  road  in 
which  there  are  no  gaps,  and  where,  far  from  closing  the 
gates  on  innocence  and  poetry  and  mystery,  ho  is  but 
given  [iroelous,  iilliiriiig  glimpses  of  the  inexhaustible 
rnystory  luid  poetry  of  nuturo  and  life.  The  intro- 
ductionB,  too,  in  each  book,  are  iutcuded  iu  part  to 
illuDlrato  Ihu  idciil  rcliilion  Iietweon  tcuehcr  and  childi 
to  give  joy  to  the  one,  and  perhapii  help  to  Ibo  other. 
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Fi-om  lesson  io  lw.«-*ou  nnd  fi-oni  hook  to  I»ook  Iht-re  is 
tim  gradual  evolution  of  form,  color,  structure,  function, 
ethical  and  a?sthetic  Hignifyiii^  cnu^e,  cryt>t»llii:!ng  finnily 
mto  the  last  n^sulUt  of  etncncv  an  fur  us  kcicdcc  ait&wore 
the  questions  in  that  department  of  study,  anct  missiag 
its  mark  if  it  is  not  fuuiul  to  huvo  [immotud  thu  child's 
luonil  growth  as  well  as  hie  (Icxferitj,  physiciil  nod 
mental  awakening.  These  are  lout  now  fur  uur  children 
liecuuse  too  nmdi  i.-*  given  (hem ;  the  i>o«ticni  ntmosphcro 
here  is  ruiaed,  ia  repIuL-od  by  reason,  ami  gramniar,  and 
bald,  lifulesw  knowlcdgo.  Tlio  lilendncss,  tho  irrever- 
ence, the  hick  of  iinagiDation,  tho  criticism  and  irony 
of  gTOwn-up  jieoplc,  aro  put.  upon  the  cliildren.  Tliia  i» 
tbo  cioru  liitiivtitiiMo,  because  "(hero  is  hut  one  Icartiiiig, 
but  one  hearing  Riid  seeing,  but  one  rept'oducllou  aad 
creation,  one  beiug,  doing,  aud  having,  oite  grwivth, 
experience,  and  life,  and  that  i«  the  life  of  child- 
hood. All  that  otiu  luhur»,  ptrrcciveit  and  Ii-ariiH,  {\:c\a 
and  knows,  is  a  liidf-lile,  a  feeble  nrrogation  of  posses- 
gions." 

To  tbo  child  each  object,  each  season  of  tlie  your  and 
time  flf  the  day,  cadi  landscape  and  instrument  means 
te  much  moro  thnn  to  the  ordinary  adult  as  tho  chihr& 
inex|>c!rienc(3  and  iunoccuce  exceed  thcin;.  As  uiitd 
before,  bo  syiiibolizca  all  thinga;  heneo  he  i»  a.  pnct. 
Goltz  Buys  further :  "  Tlia  highest  cullurc,  Imauty, 
grace.  |)oetry,  and  art,  oU  work  essentially  by  n  eyiii- 
boliual   [HJWer."    "TtlTithout  symliolism  the   crcatiou  r«- 
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mains  dead  nmtcrinl,  a  cor|i5e  witliout  a  spirit,  a  cipher 
writing  of  God,  ■nithotit  im-Jinin^  uv  kry." 

"•^Esthelic  crtltiiro  fiiitls  in  tins  Fymlmlism  of  the 
reeiproc;iI  ri'liitioiiu  of  «it  lUiJ  nutmo,  of  tlie  soul  of 
nataro,  of  tlio  soul  of  the  cxtf-mnl  world,  nnd  Ihe 
ways  in  which  these  groups  of  factors  nttroct  and 
repel  eiu^h  other,  interpret,  complete,  deny,  or  niTii-in 
each  other,  iu  h  word,  on  Iho  wliolo  iiiterpliiy  of  s«l>- 
ject  and  object,  an.  inexhauetiblu  litiidy,  a  now  world  of 
processes  and  princlplcjt."' 

"All  procesaoa,  all  forms,  a.11  colors  and  toneb  in 
this  world  of  ours,  are  but  the  reflections  of  an  ideal 
world, — of  a  divine  order  of  thlng;s.  All  objccls  and 
conditioni*,  deeds  and  situation^?,  signify  a  thought  of 
God,    Biid  concent  or  roveid  nn  etemid  secret." 

I  will  end  these  extracts  frc;u  Boguniil  Goltz'n  iMtok 
in  the  words  in  which  he  begins  the  Iwok :  "Theiw 
soumls  fhrough  nil  our  \\vt.:a  a  tone  a:i  soleiun  nnd  lioly 
as  the  tone  of  harp  or  organ ;  it  is  tho  lone  of  our 
childhood,  which  toverber-ates  in  every  human  soul  as 
long  ns  it  ia  not  utterly  cteraonLlized ;  aud  even  the 
villain,  tho  robber,  the  murderer,  thinks  of  the  days 
when  his  life  was  peaceful  and  iauocent;  of  the  heav- 
enly daya  when  a  mother's  love  f^fill  guarded  his  steps, 
and  an  iinprofnned  nntuve  t>till  held  hlin  nbovo  the  dirt 
and  BCum  of  mere  e:irlbiuess. 

"Oh!  childhood,  thoii  sweetest  time!  In  thoe  is  Iridy 
heaven    upon    earth,   for  indeed  children    live    at    the 
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same  tinm  in  heuvou  luid  ou  vurUi,  iind  with  the  invis- 
ihl«  cherub  wings  of  their  divino  ^imjtlicity  nnd  inuigimi- 
tioi)  Ibcy  kocp  open  for  their  parents,  thoir  teachers, 
for  all  thn^  mliilts  who  buvo  slictl  thoir  uugcl  win^, 
tl«j  road  hotwccu  tho  upper  and  lower  irorJde,  lh» 
coDHDUDic&tioii  between  Ilteriiity  and  Time." 


'HL    CHUiDRsirs   diajueb,    qomhbnccd  bit  both 

PARENTS  VfStLS  THE  CHILD  IB  STIZ.I.  IN  TBB 
CHAD  LB. 

"  From  childhood's  lipe,  in  loneK  so  piiri',  i 

A  deep  uuconscious  wisdom  flows, 
Of  iiftturt^'s  truth,  of  bird  nnd  Mooiu, 
Of  life,  iu  mytUf)  iu  wondering  dn-'ams." 

BOUUSIIL    fiOLTZ, 

Wbo  gnthcr  these  puro  melodies?  Many  a  mother 
keeps  them  forever  in  tho  eacred  shrine  of  love ;  but  it 
is  to  benefit  the  child  that  tticae  mcntul  pUutogi'atihs, 
the  images  of  its  gradual  unfolding  in  clmnicter  iiud 
actions,  should  be  kept  with  the  Biuue  religiouti  cou»C'> 
cnition  that  the  Egyptians  used  in  keeping  their  diaries. 
Francis  Oakon  recommends  tbo  introduction  of  family 
recoi'ds,  so  as  to  gain  a  scientific  im^igbt,  as  be  sees  iu 
tbcm  the  possibility  of  ft  000(1*01  over  inherited  and 
periodicftUy  recurring  family  diseases,  and  unpleasant 
traits  of  character.  Prcycr  believed  it  possible  to 
fully  remember  our  own  childhood  by  being  constantly 
ledbttck  (o  it,  nod  uoticiug  the  ImprovemeDt,  in  guying 
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tho  word  *"  hroakfttst,"  wbioh  his  chili]  hsic!  kept  i«i"foctIy 
clear  in  his  memory.  And  Stanley  Hall  speaks  of  F. 
Fiwjbel's  request  to  parents  to  bind  thomselvos  to  keep 
II  diary  conscientiously,  stating  in  it  fully  and  uiiflioch- 
ingly  tbo  pbysicnl,  montal,  and  moral  development  of 
each  of  their  children  till  they  are  able  to  continue  the 
diary  in  the  maun  spirit  for  tbcmsclres ;  thua  leading 
the  child  to  observe  with  whut  piiinstaking  love  and  caro 
his  virtues  us  well  as  his  faults,  hia  ttilcnts  as  weEl  as 
hi»  lack  of  capacity,  haie  been  judiciously  considered 
and  acted  upon,  would  impress  on  him  tho  eveilasting 
tie  of  parental  love  nnd  wisdom.  Parents  would  thus 
develop  the  child  into  a  friend  with  unbounded  confi- 
dence. Tfis  character  heirnj  fowuJeil  on  intth,  tbo  child 
would  l^lush  to  have  to  record  of  himself  dcbusemcut. 
The  writer  arranged  a  plan  with  similar  aims  for  older 
children  of  lier  fediool,  those  about  ten  years  of  age. 
Each  chiUl  hud  a  book  in  which  ho  wrote  at  tho  close  of 
each  day  the  standard  of  his  Requirement  and  behavior. 
These  books  were  not  kept  for  the  teachers,  but  for 
the  insight  of  the  parents,  or  at  least  the  mothers. 
No  record  was  kept,  no  tickets  were  given  or  ex- 
nminations  made  in  school.  Each  child  in  its  desire  to 
know  was  its  own  natural  Ktimulant.  Prof.  Pi-oycr  as 
moUiprs  to  associate  with  him  in  records  for  keeping 
n  cnrcful  account  of  early  education  and  the  grndual 
development  of  ihc  child  from  itji  birlh.  A  lady  from 
LicfUnd   (Ruasia)    met  this  request.     Wo  may  he  auro 
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(hatthc  intelligpnce  and  rjuicknoss  to  tost  tlic  vain e  of  n 
practical  idcA  will  stiniiiliito  tboueands  and  thotuands  of 
mothers  lt>  listen  tn  thfl  soiil-voiire  of  their  ltiil)ic«,  to 
engrave  it  forever  in  the  Itook  of  life,  hy  placing  it  in  tho 
hnnds  of  each  cliild  old  enough  to  know  himself,  and 
as  Prof.  Stanley  H«U  says,  to  his  »tudy  of  childroii : 
"This  liook  should  lio  kept  without  tlio  cliild'a  knowl- 
edge, to  bo  given  to  Iiini  at  maturity  us  n  gtiidc  to  aid  bis 
choict;  of  profcssiou  or  calling,  or  his  jihysicnl  ivgimcn." 
Such  a  course  would  aflbnl  tho  child  n  power  within 
himself  to  enter  the  battle  of  life,  nlisohitely  dilTerent  from 
the  induccnients  with  which  we  loud  him  nsutilly  to  suc- 
cess. Far  from  trying  to  get  tho  best  of  all,  tlio  child 
should  find  out  and  be  led  to  use  his  God-given  power* 
for  a  happy,  righteous  existence.  Millions  perish  on  tho 
rond  by  seeking  mint!  than  tlioy  cjiii  e\-er  hold  in  their 
greedy  gntsj).  How  different  would  it  be  if  the  father 
and  mother,  in  full  confidence  ond  uitiiy  teiCit  (fie  school, 
vrould  niukc  tlio  entrance  into  tho  school  a  moral  event; 
if  they  woidd  tike  the  record  of  their  child,  with  his  in- 
dividual propeiiBities,  as  a  guide  and  stiomlatit !  What 
confidence  would  in  time  grow  from  such  rolntioos 
between  pjtrcnls  and  toachere !  Tho  physical  tio  of  parent- 
hood would  evolve  into  (i  deep,  monilly  protecting  fricnd- 
gbip,  making  the  child  cling  to  them  in  undreamed  love 
and  confidence,  when  it  needs  them  most,  at  tho  period 
of  the  first  awnkouing  of  youthful  passions,  Happy  the 
father  who  holds  Uie  hand  of  his  son  in  this  hiiportaut 
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hoar,  a  picture  of  !>e:iuty  nnd  liealth,  when  in  loving  rev- 
erence and  faith  ho  confessor  hix  own  iHitlles  with  his 
better  self!  Happy  the  father  who  can  prove  hy  the  care- 
fully kept  rccorda  of  hifi  son's  eharactcristicB  that  ho  was 
prejiarod  for  such  confession  ;  thnt  he  knew,  according  to 
its  iunnte  propensities,  that  these  houra  hud  to  he  experi- 
ODccd  so  as  to  leani  that  uothiiig  other  than  his  own  manly 
victory  over  his  lower  self  could  save  liwi.'  Imagine  such 
vnion  hulweou  fatluu'  and  son,  raolhcr  und  daughter,  cot 
SA  an  excej}tioH,  hut  as  tljo  tioruuti  condition,  and  deduct 
from  it  the  luurul  ludueuco  it  must  cxercido  uu  the  coming 
generations. 


CnAPTEU  IV. 

DKVELOFMENT  OF  AND    TintOUQH  THE  SEXSISS. 

I.  DeTAlopmeiit  of  tho  Sonaea  In  Gencml.  —  II.  Develo|)iiiiiiit  oC  llui  Soiuia] 
«l  Slglil.  — HI.  IhivclQimient  ii[  Uie  Senso  of  Slulit  l)y  Ploy  KxiT-' 
cIma. —  tV.  Eniinn  AturwtMlurs  Colcr  Fluy  No.  1.  TAlkd  BubiiV 
Pun.  —  V.  Eminn  MArwsilol'a  Col-ir  I'lay  No.  2,  Pnll^d  BaUist'  lUiigi*- 
iDt*.  —  VI.  Emma  MurweiiopB  C'olur  Mny  No. ;!,  caMad  Kiimily  Culiir 
Play.— Vn.  Eiliioalion  HiTOiieli  Ilir>  .S.iniin  iif  SIhIiI.  — VITI.  Tin- 
SoUM  of  IIi>iiriii{;.  —  IX.     Et»iiii!i  Murwiiilol's    Pi-ftiitU'jJ    Oyiiinnjilii  s 

for  thi-  Iinpruvuineiit  vt  the  S«iim  of  HeailnB.  —  X.  Eiliiuiilnn 
thnmgh  Uie  5«>u«  of  Ileui'uiK-^^I.  'fUe  Siiiiao  of  Sni^ll. — XIL 
Eflutatiou  tLroiigli  tbc  8piibI-(i  at  8rii<>IUii>;,  TuxtliiKi  oihI  Tnuuliiin;. — 

XUI.    S(-iis.u  Inltttfiiixt  im  t1iaU«vo]a)iiii»iit  ol  Loijifi.  —  XIV.    SeiiHOj 
Inlluence  on  Ori^nnllly  of  Conocpliati.  —  XV.     Bi'imo  IuI1iii.ikv  ui 
ImitgliiiLtloii  and  Memory. 

L  DEVELOPMEHT  OF  THE  SENSES  IN  GENERAL. 

On  the  tlevplopment  of  tlic  i*on.«io.s  iicpon<ls  llie  iifvelo|3- 
uicut  of  the  mind,  and  conBC<]uei)tly  tbo  dcveloptiicnt  of 
the  human  race. 

Sciuntiiic  research  into  tho  early  condition  of  tho  organs 
of  senae  shows  that  tboir  development  must  have  kept 
fincc  with  the  general  physi^d  nnd  mcritid  development 
of  Die  human  race.  A  scientific  war  is  waging  to-duy  on 
the  rjutistiou,  wheth(>r  the  lack  of  an  Gxtendcd  nomcncln- 
ture  for  color  in  Homer's  writing!*,  tliough  tho  oft'eets  of 
light  lire  so  vividly  desoribed  by  him,  proves  a  deficiency 
in  color-sonso  among  tbo  Greeks.     Of  no  less  interest 
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ia  the  question  whethnr  tho  senso  of  sight  in  nnimals, 
cspcciiilly  iosei'ts,  is  cqiml  to  (Imt  of  man  in  rucugiiiz- 
ing  <»lors,  or  if  their  power  cif  eight  was  limited  1o  (lie 
perception  of  the  diircront  effects  of  light  on  color,  —  (inos- 
tion.°i  whii'li  intc^rcst  us  only  m  Ihcy  indicate  the  i>v<diition 
of  senwi  dovolopmcnt.  nhout  which  T3Tidall  snys:  "If 
wo  would  allow  ourselrea  for  a  moment  to  analyze  the 
idcn!4  of  evolution,  which  moniis  aiiceesBive  growth,  ini- 
proveinont,  and  elerution,  wo  should  come  to  tho  cnnclii-i 
gioit  that  there  is  still  an  immense  nmotint  of  vi^tlilc 
imprceeioua  nwiiitiug  man's  cognizance;  greater  and 
higher  than  those  he  possesses  nt  present."  May  we  not 
coiichuk,  from  tlils  prophetic  assurance  of  Tyndall,  that 
Uiei-e  was  n  period  hi  which  man  possessed  no  sense 
of  color,  Iiut  only  a  sense  of  light  and  darkness?  Tha 
oomparition  of  this  theory  with  the  records  of  human 
sense  perfection,  which  furnish  investI<,'ation  with  won-, 
derful  facts,  especially  among  savage  trilios,  and  the 
oon»idonLtton  still  more  of  the  results  attamt-d  in  our 
present  institutes  for  the  deaf,  the  nmli.-,  the  Ulind,  and 
iiliota,  deiuonstnite  to  what  a  marvelous  degree  the  Kws 
of  one  senee,  and  oveu  (in  tiic  case  of  L;iur»  Brldgman) 
the  loss  of  three  soDses,  can  be  replaced  hy  extra  cultivn- 
tion  of  another  sense.  Sense  cducaliou,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  developing  man  to  a  completion  of  his  full  scale  of 
soniiu  oiguns,  t>u  as  to  [perfect  bin  physical,  mentjd,  and 
moral  condition,  ns  an  outgrowth  of  modern  seienco, 
dates  fi-om  the  btter  part  of  the  niuotoonth  century. 


bEVELOPHeVT  OP  TMH  HBNSCa  Ilf  OENEUAL.       lOS 


ComltiiiMl  sciuutJIic  cflbrta  will  undoulitoclly  oatabllsb, 
erelung,  n  norinnl  8tniKlRrc]  by  whicli  we  fllmll  lits  iililo 
to  corix-cL  from  Inrth,  liy  iiiitunil  iiit^anK,  uiiy  hcii.su  ilc- 
ticiency,  where  ut  present  W6  depend  mostly  on  nrtificial 
iiicflDS  to  Bupply  inefljciency  of  sense  organs  for  daily 
pursoitSi  in  casen  where  cnrly  training  or  preventives 
would  have  been  sufficiont.  For  this  work,  wo  appeal 
to  motliem  and  tlitiir  f?arliei>t  HHSUciate^i,  kindergartea 
teachers. 

The  senHM,  thn  &olc  nienna  by  %vhicb  we  ascertain  the 
(lualilios  ami  diOerenccK  of  objects,  are  capalilu  of  bciog 
educated  in  two  dihtinct  directions :  either  as  Hpouial 
fuiiotiuos,  their  cultiir«  Ixtgitiiiliig  mid  ending  with  tlieni- 
selves,  or  us  nieiins  to  man's  higher  culture.  Prof. 
Preyer  uills  atluntioii  to  Uieir  islow  iiml  ■^mdiial  evolu- 
tion ID  the  child;  thns  drawing  tho  line  of  deuinrcation 
betwceu  uiiimiil  iiDitinct  and  human  uiifoldiitg.  One 
cannot  help  being  profoundly  impre!i!«cd  by  the  divinetj, 
ordained  elTorlM  tlirough  which  tho  human  infant,  ac- 
cording to  Proyer's  tcHtimony,  paiac's  itself  from  that 
6rKt  low  devulopnicnt  of  facnttieti  by  which  ho  gains  a 
diiu  i-eoogiiitjon  of  the  sweetne«s  of  intlk,  through  a 
conception  of  Ibe  differences  of  things  niid  their  relation 
(o  t'iidi  otiiui',  to  the  power  of  rcsison,  of  creiitivo  thought, 
and  tin;  furiimllou  ef  habiu.  All  tiiU,  too,  In  tlio  course 
of  from  one  to  two  years,  uotw  libs  tan  ding  thu  child's 
lack  of  undcrsUindiiig  of  tho  t^pcciuh  it  henra,  and  of  its 
power  of  expression   |jy  apeech.    If  at   live  weeks  old 
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Preyers  child  ahowcti  picaauro  at  tlio  swinging  of  some 
colored  tassels,  ami  a  few  days  later  at  the  liitlits  und 
ornnmeiit8  of  the  Christmas  tree,  it  is  iiulis{Hit»hly 
proved  tliat  at  five  weeks  old  tlio  iiiipressiona  received 
through  the  Beiises  were  alrendy  transmuted  into  sym- 
pathetic emotions,  and  henco  that  education  liogin:^  ua 
early  as  this.  This  beisg  true,  a  gi-ave  rcsjioasihilily 
rests  upon  the  care-takers  of  tlio  young  ]>eing  to  see 
that  the  educationnl  iuflm>nco!4  avo  iipprnpriate  and  adf>- 
qunte.  Mnn  is  bora  a  whole.  There  i»  uo  suhsequcut 
iatroducticin  of  faculties.  A  iximpleto  miin,  ha  lies 
coiled  up  in  the  infant,  as  the  oak-tree  in  the  acorn. 
His  first  manifcstatioiis  are  the  outcries  of  his  individual 
Boul.  to  I»e  received  with  such  awe  as  was  shown  tlie 
oracles  of  old.  "Motherhood"  nipans  "  iiriesthood." 
It  is  the  mother  on  the  divine  tripod,  onlainod  to  listen 
to  the  prophetic  oracles  of  man  in  the  child.  ManV 
higher  cnlturo  depends  on  his  cnpacity  for  quick  and 
rolinhlo  tran»<raiafiion  of  sense  impressions,  to  bo  trans- 
muted info  intellccliinl  judgniorits  or  Into  emotiontil  lin- 
puUes.  Tlio  foiToer  acts  critically  ;  tlie  latter  crfiativcly, 
viewing  life  iifliriiiutivcly,  iuateud  of  negatively,  tliuH 
dividing  the  rdiiciition  of  tho  eenses  into  two  distinct 
parts,  namely,  education  through  and  of  the  aenaea. 


n,    DEVELOPMENT  OF  THB  BBN8E   OF   SIOHT. 

The   sense   of    sight,  in   its   use   and   al)UHo,  recently 
arouHtid  tho  ut1«ntion  of  the  medical  profession,  of  ped- 
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iL^(»gues,  iiiid  or  stalesmon.  Increasing  «Iiort-sigtitednes8 
bas  insligiitetl  iiivesrtifjnlion  ntid  the  jiiirtNin^j  of  Imva  tend- 
ing to  protect  the  young  against  our  igiioranco  and  tlio 
evila  of  civilizfttion.  The  following  points  have  bccD 
Icgnlly  conetderett,  and  acted  upon  by  tbo  German 
Roiclistng :  First,  the  effects  of  liglit  in  Iho  school -room. 
tSeevnd,  die  typo  print  of  the  s(:bool-buok«.  Third,  the 
iotroductioo  of  white  t^Utcs  nnd  bour^la  iui^toud  of  blucU- 
boiinl').  Fourth,  ulternation  of  manuiil  lalior  ivitli  in- 
tclloctiial.  Fijlh,  the  Bhorteiiing  of  school  hours, 
exercises  in  field  sports,  Iiriuglng  tho  children  under 
tbo  siiMucd  light  of  gi'een  trees  during  lei^sons  in 
niiliinit  hi>itory,  as  practiced  in  tho  kiiulcrgarten,  fnr 
from  booUs,  in  the  teiii|3lti  of  niitura  itself.  Tho  greut 
nlunii  concoruing  eolor-btindiie!>a  vniiinlied  nt  once 
when   its  cau«c  wum   found   to  I)o    exclusively    the    early 

[neglect  of  the  color-sense.  Dr.  Miigiiiis,  Professor 
of  O|»lioid  Science  in  the  irnivcii*ity  of  Brc^tmi, 
makes  tho  fuUowiii^  ofHcial  ritutcincitl  :  "  Of  12,3!*0 
woraon  carefully  exninincd,  only  thirty-oivo  iverc  fouiifl 
tit  he  color  blind,  while  Uio  mule  rcx  gave  .^.25  per 
cent." 
Tlu-rio  Mt.ntenients  coincide  with  similar  officini  tnvcsti- 

>gilions  iimong  difl'erctit  niitton.i.  He  instances  the  per' 
(Wption  of  artists  as  to  tho  poaBihle  rofiiioment,  intensity, 
nnd  ext<5nsion  of  the  power  of  sight  wa  compared  with 
our    present  ncgloct  <if  tho   cchicntioii   of  tho   sense    of 

.gight    nt    home   and    at    school.     Prof.   Virchow,  of  the 


1^,    I  •■•'■4    U(«l/   Uihn  Am  AndtropM- 

M.  tlhMh  wliu-  tMmhw  to  bw  yoang  stwieiitiiv 
ilt|«  kt  tAvkwt  rwli  Mw.  or  hrown   in   blnrk, 

i||M»  imtnuvirr    wry  wmIIJ'    He   recognized 

^.  :    «uii|l  vttol   ihi|NirUnca  is   to   lend 

.,    y,.   ,„i   4   u,U   koiM    llw    (K-rawn   Rcicbatag, 

uig.  Mti-mwfc  ttfcW*!*"  *"^  *^  wirrii-ulura  of  instroo- 

^  y|L   MilMihk    *tbW    tlM('M^H^'«    (U>«mB  greater, 

^^  ^v  «M  te  iMlirnil  vfttM  •tHti-mvuiii  of  dis- 

tiMMnteJk    jjjtfcito    M   te   tJM    WMkditiuu    i»    Qennan 

•fj^jilt^  ^  H^  wlMtk  in  the   total    id- 

^  Wfe^   'MfWMnlliri    «t  W^   turns,   shades, 

^^k.   tt^  ^kiufei  %4   MMM*    1*1   wliDwl  their 

Ms  ^  W^  l>iirvrin  felt  greatly 
v(jjj».^.;t^^v.v  ^',  i>*W**f  tiis  children,  who,  baviug 
I  tHs.  '^i>.  ^tAt>*><  A^uiuinn  object?  could  be  niimed 
I  >l4  uulire  igiionmce  of  tha  names  of 
i^  iWMU  tu  the  conclusion  that  a  knowledge 
■-  VAwe  mild  color  was  too  difficult  for  them. 
X**>k"il»lt.v  mym  "No  child  is  born  with  a  dis- 
^t^t^i,^  iWu\)| lixi  which  recognizes  u  diiTercncc  between 
^HftttnWi  blue,  and  red.  These  functions  have  to  be 
^■pveKipotl  grnduully  by  cnustant  action  and  stunuktion 
itiC  ihii  Bcniw  of  sight."    Prof.  W.  Thayer,  psychologist, 
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V  physiologist,   nnd  ophthntmologist  of   wido  rcpiitntion, 

H  by  his  proof  of  tlio  possibility  of  curly  color-sonso  and 

H  its   edupnlioiial    oirpct.'*,    liiw    served    the    world    heyoiitJ 

H  meatiuri.',    at  lbi»   time,    wlii?n    truth   sud    light    on    tbo 

H  proldcm  nf  cdiicntion   through   the   senses   is  so   much 

■  needed.  lieaides,  his  proof  adda  to  the  theory  of  I>r. 
H  Daly.  ProfcHscur  do  la  $filpctri6rc,  ut  'Pm'm,  saying  that 

■  while   the   early   use  of    the    soft  gniy  matter    of    the 

■  infant    brain    is    estrciucly    injurious     to     the    healthy 

■  groivth  of  that  organ,  since  Uic  gray  matlcr  is  very 
I  water)'  in  early  infiincy,  nnd  ctinnot  bear  rapid  nioleo- 
I  tiliir  cimiiges,  the  seime  organs,  on  the  contrary,  being 
H  inlimfltely  connected  with  the  giinglionic  or  sytittnot- 
H  ricnl  system,  and  producing  emotions  n*  a  constant  re- 
H  sultaot,  are  entirely  in  the  Viae  of  normal,  childish  de- 
H  velopment. 

H  The    grcnt  praeticnlly  approved    lessou   which   Prof. 

B  Frejer  carrieil  into  the   world  of  learning,    be  vari'ioa 

H  into  H  stdl  deeper  rcvcss,  tlic  liciirt  of  the  mother,  >vbn 

B  iiflfortunately,  in  her  present  lack  of  cdiiciitionnl  hnowl- 

B  edge,  is  deficient  where  it  h  most  needed,  — at  Ibo  cradlu 

I  and  in  tbe  nursery.    What  would  millions  of  mothers 

I  not  give,  if  they  could  koow  exactly  how  best  to  occupy 

I  them:iclvcs   with    their    children?     In    order   to    enable 

mothers  to  give  their   bubios  the  requisite  color-sense, 

Dr.   Magnus's  color  chart,   the   name   that    Pi-of,    Preyer 

useJ   with   bis  child,    is  added  to   this    hook,   together 

1  witb  un  original  Bories  of  color  play  exorcises,  to  which 

ll 
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the  writer  will  refer  later,  k'nding  the  ciiild  iilowly  and 
griir1ii:illy  Id  drvi'.lopiimiit. 

1.  On  diU'LToncfs  uf  color. 

2.  On  iliUi'nsimps  of  nnnien  of  colors. 

3.  On  dill'crcut.'o.^  of  lilmdos  of  colors. 

4.  On  clill'ereiice»  of  poHition  and  direction. 

5.  Oti  dilfercnucM  in  niiMsuiouiL-iit  find  foroi. 
(!.      On  dilTcrcnros  of  oulliiio  nml  miitoriul. 
Pruf.  Piyyi'r   In-giin  to  fnmlWnv'i?.*!  Wm   boy  with  colors 

when  tWRnty-rin«  monllis  old,  and  this  lioy  gave  evidence 
of  his  knowledge  at  tlireo  yours  uld,  by  diAtiiignialiing  nine 
different  colors,  ciich  in  four  sluidoa  or  tints.  Taking  for 
graiili'd  llint  Iho  results  Prof.  Pi-eyer  gained  with  his  loy 
were  from  a  cliiM's  normiil  condition,  the  experience  of 
Prof.  Viri'tiDW  iiroves  the  nii]iiirdoDablo  iicglect  of  the 
orgnn  of  sight  in  education,  to  which,  howovor,  soiiio  nt- 
tcnlion  hiia  of  lutu  been  given.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Fan-ar, 
CnikOii  of  WostQiii»sl.oi'  Ahljej,  g«v«  a  cour»e  of  loctiirea 
lattly  at  the  London  Institute  of  Art.  IIo  siiys  that  "  any 
ucgltjct  of  art,  lis  a  means  of  odutiation,  will  Iiear  most  ia- 
jnrionr?  results.  Eurly  tniiuing  tciK-lies  reading,  writing, 
and  nrithnictic,  but  the  much  more  iniiK)rt!inl  matter  of 
iristnictioi)  in  :idmiiatioii,  imagination,  and  lovu  Is  ignored, 
and  with  them  is  ignored  the  cnUnre  of  the  very  ceulcr 
from  which  niiin  grow,  his  inner  life."  The  children,  he 
gny^,  "  who  will  toll  you  readily  bow  ninuy  poundi*  of  oieiit 
you  will  get  for  n  shilling,  have  pcrhajis  uever  smelled  n 
BVocl-bricr."     Let  us,  therefore,  begin  with  sen^e  and  art 
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education  in  our  schools  mid  homes.  At  ilic  bist  meeting 
of  tliB  Podiigogioal  Society,  at  Leipzig.  Saxony,  tho  in- 
8i>cctor  of  druiviiig.  Mi*.  Flinzor,  spoUe  of  education  in 
color,  aud  refeiTe<t  to  tlie  growing  necessity  for  modem 
ii>8triLctlou  baaed  on  a  psycliologicid  plan,  proving  thnt 
buman  dovolopmcnt  Iiegins  with  extcrnul  olijoutivo  por- 
ccptiou,  fosturud  by  analytical  conccpttoa  of  form  and 
color.  Bomanic  nations,  tlio  Itnlian,  and  still  mum  tho 
French,  huvo  givun  spcciid  attention  to  cducjition  inform 
iind  color,  hence  they  have  become  leatlei-s  and  creators 
iu  art  and  fashion.  Ur.  Magnus  says  that  the  precision 
and  case  with  which  certain  people  mengnro  andeHtimiite 
distancos  with  no  other  instrument  than  their  eyes,  cnaiiot 
ho  explained  or  made  poKriiE>]c  but  by  nn  exceptionni 
facility  in  uuing  certain  eye  muacles,  aud  tliat  tho 
power  of  eye  nieasurenieiit  wlncli  wo  find  Komotinies  in 
the  utmost  perfection  among  artists  aud  mocbunics  Is  the 
result  of  much  cxchmmo  ;  ao  that  any  ono  applying  bim- 
aeir  steadily  may  excel  thus.  In  this  sense  it  was  said 
by  Micliael  Angelo  itiiit  the  artist  must  have  his  compass 
in  his  eyes,  not  in  his  hand.s. 

Pmf.  Tyndall's  predictions  concerning  the  higher  do- 
velopmcnt  of  the  orgiin  of  sight  agree  willi  the  8t»l«- 
nient  of  Dr.  Magnus,  that  while  tho  u»unl  sent  of  the 
conception  of  color  and  form  is  in  the  center  of  tlio  eye, 
early  exercises  with  colors,  form,  size,  and  beauty  would 
;)eet  the»e  wuut^,  aud  are  therefore  brought  wilhln  tha 
of  the  baby  by  tlie   color  forui  game,   vrhidi  i« 
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later  described.  Prof.  Magnus  proves  the  education 
of  tlic  sense  of  siglit  by  (he  deliciiilt'  tint-s  :iiid  llie  liiir- 
moniotis  coiHliiiiiitions  of  colors  used  by  fivilizcd  niitioim, 
coinparod  willi  the  siivnges  and  half-civilized;  llic  Ialt«r 
preferring  glsriiig,  vivid  colors,  without  utiy  eonsidcmtion 
of  tones  and  blonding.  Rloml  and  practical  educational 
oliligntlons  tu  eomplcto  ti  gcrmnil  dovftlopinent  of  the  in- 
dividual man,  with  the  special  und  earliest  training-  of  the 
senses,  foremost  those  of  night,  hearing,  and  touch,  de- 
miind  spccuit  otfort. 

"W.  PreyerV  experiments  in  teaching  tlie  Dames  and 
differences  of  thii-fy-six  colors,  t^i  a  child  not  much  over 
three  yearn  ohl,  dcmoustmtc  a  great  psychological  truth 
in  sfience,  which,  perhaps  imiatentionally  to  himself,  must 
nfFcct  in  a  groat  dogiee  the  podiigoglc  scientist.  Not  tlrnt 
tbo  art  of  retaining  facts  as  «nrly  as  tliat  period  may  bo 
culled  desirable,  hut  as  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
using  SL-Ufie  impres.sioii^j  early,  lor  ft  genend,  mental,  and 
moral  development,  even  In  the  cradle.  The  capacity  of 
the  child  lhii.s  Jemonstrntcd,  we  may  conclude,  with  Dr. 
E.  Seguiii,  that  "the  cduciition  of  the  sense  is  ns  useful 
r  us  that  of  the  mind,  and  must,  if  anything,  precede  it. 
For  what  an  educated  niiad  can  do,  without  the  help  of 
educated  senses,  is  seen  uselessly  shelved  in  our  libraries  ; 
what  Iho  senses  and  the  haod,  unaided  by  the  cultivated 
mind,  are  doing,  fills  up  our  etorcs  with  eonrso  products 
eagerly  sought  after ;  and  what  both  the  educated 
senses  and  mind  cnn  accontplish  in  concert  h  pi-oudly 
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oxf>OM-<l  to  vicv  in  tlic  Olympic  riviilrics  of   modem 
mitionei. 

"  liy  lhi»  latter  procosM,  wb  will  spread,  cvoiywhoio  and 
witliout  »fint,  illustrations  of  (a)  the  kiiiJ  of  suiMiriority 
of  tlie  productious  of  tlic  Kpocbs  during  which  tho  scuacs 
M'crc  developed,  even  to  excess ;  (b)  of  th«  haiaiOQy  of 
tlio  productioua  of  the  epochs  during  which  tho  mind  and 
the  senses  reccivpd  an  almost  parallel  cdiiciition ;  (c)  of 
the  imposBibiiity  of  using  intellectual  resources  when  they 
nre  not  supported  hy  accuriito  sensory  perceptions ;  (^d) 
of  the  vagariea  of  the  mind  deprived  of  the  criteria  which 
tJic  sense*  furnish ;  (e)  of  the  rapid  degradation  of  the 
creations  of  taste  when  they  are  reproduced  or  iuferpreteil 
I>y  unskillod  hands  and  senses ;  (J")  of  the  progress 
arcomplished  hy  recent  improvements  In  the  modes  of 
mediate  or  immediate  sensory  perceptions ;  (g)  of  the 
progrciis  expected  in  art  and  science  from  a  better  traio- 
hig  of  the  scriBos,  and  from  the  Dceeasnry  addition  to  our 
instruments  and  methods  to  gi%'e  more  precision  to  the 
otieration  of  tho  senses." 


m.  DsvsLOPvasxrc  of  the  behse  of  bioht  s7 

Pl^T  BXHRCISBS. 
Hum  play  cifcrcises,  which  are  five  in  nomher,  are 
designed  to  serve  as  tho  ilr^t  means  of  development  of  the 
child  iu  the  cra<Ue ;  and  ulniost  to  double  their  value 
tn  their  influence  on  the  family  unity  in  educational 
pleiisui-e. 
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What  llio  mollicr,  fnthcr,  nurse,  »iit]  tho  fiiinily  at 
large  neod  is  means  by  which  a  natural  joyful  influcnco 
toward  a  luglier  oducatiomil  iinioti  may  bo  erontcd. 


IV.     EMMA  MAR'WEDEL'S  COLOR  PLAT  NO.  1,  CAI-LED 
BABIES'  FUN. 

In  th'm  pluy,  tho  ^rst  which,  can  bo  applied  by  tbe 
mother  to  tlio  bidiy,  tliroo  educatitinal  riictora  have  been 
CDtididered,  without  the  need  of  Ian<;ruiig"-'  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  uarat'ly,  a  development  of  llie  seiwo  of  sight, 
of  color,  and  of  form.    - 

Both  Prof.  Preyer  and  Prof.  Miijrnua  have  proiioiineed 
early  and  reppated  exorcisoa  of  tho  muiiflcs  essential  to 
the  Inter  usofuhiese  and  tho  power  of  fucinl  expre-sslon, 
proposing  thereby  what  may  l>o  culled  a  gyuuiastio  of 
tho  cye8. 

From  tbia  point  of  view,  thia  play  gives  amplo  scope. 
1.  To  lead  the  baby  playfully  and  joyfully  iu  ft  gymnastic 
of  the  eyes,  by  following  quickly  the  changed  position 
of  the  color-forms.  It  cousists  of  a  bnx  contjiinini'  nine 
dozon  ovato  color-forms  in  tho  shape  of  a  walnut.  Their 
colors  corrGspoud  with  the  two  dxlreiue  tones  of  Prof. 
Magnus's  color  series,  furnishing  half  a  dozen  pieces  of 
each  color.  ProcautJoai  have  been  taken  topi-cveut  their 
diacoloring,  or  being  swaltuwod,  or  bcuoming  ja  uny  wny 
injurious  to  health.  2.  To  rocognizu  color  by  compan- 
»on  In  II  mo.st  playful  manner,  so  that  a  child  mny  ehoir 
disa'imiuatlcia  between  colort^  hefoi-e  it  i&  ablo  to  speak. 


(A  marwedel's  color  i'lat  no.  I- 
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3.  To  recognize  diftoi-enccs  in  form?,  Iiy  jilacing  two, 
three,  nr  four  pieces  of  tlio  color-forms  togather,  changing 
colors  mid  dircctionw,  IcodiTig  finally  to  llio  execution  of 
fonu.<i  of  symmetry  or  hcntity  niul  forms  of  use.  4.  To 
ntiswcr  Ihe  nceil  of  tlie  child,  by  occupying  and  dcvnlop- 
iiig  its  power  of  sight  with  round  forms;  its  power  of 
vision,  iicconling  to  W.  Prcyer  and  H.  Magnus,  being 
concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  eye,  thus  enabling  the 
child  from  the  beginning  to  entry  nnd  retain  rounded 
figarcs.  The  pliiy  in  itself,  based  on  llio  latest  psycho- 
physiologieal  and  edacstional  principles,  cannot  fail,  if 
rotx:!v«d  and  used  in  the  right  spirit,  to  ofier  continued 
amusement. 

How  thall  ithe phyeilf  This  is  givon  with  the  doscrip- 
tion  of  the  play,  hut  it  mtiy  bo  asltcd  to  what  extent  it 
iniiy  liccomc  a  family  play.  In  some  happy  moments  the 
b:iby  (whieh  never  should  be  forced,  and  never  compared 
with  other  babies,  because  its  quick  or  slow  color  percep- 
tion dei>ends  entirely  upon  innate  capacity)  is  nhia  to  use 
the  same  comer  in  which  mamma  had  laid  down  the 
color-form  previously,  and  papa  being  told  of  this  pos- 
sibility, owaits  with  tondor  einotion^  the  first  prouf  of 
|icrccption  of  bis  child.  Placing  hini»^elf  at  the  piano,  he 
promi«C;«  tho  bnby  the  toudi  of  a  full  chord  If  Jt  does 
not  fell.  The  Iiaby,  though  unable  to  use  tho  language 
of  which,  uevcrthele-js,  it  has  a  full  understanding,  is 
delighted.  TIio  baby  starts, — yes,  it  is  right,  —  nnd 
pcrbips  the  whole  family  may  repeat  the  act,  as  did  this 
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wise  and  glad  papa,  wlien  lio  found  his  child  for  (he 
first  time  following  un  uhjcct  with  nn  inti^^llij^cut  eou- 
ceptioD.  The  grrait  iiceil  v(  ovir  ngc  is  home  plL-asurc 
in  common.  Extension  of  this  play  ollviis  suificieDt 
rneaus  for  that  imqiosc. 


T.    EMMA    MARWSDEIL-S    COLOR    PI.AT'  ITO.  3,  CAIiLUS 
BABIEB'   RINGOLIITS. 

This  eonsiata  of  rings  in  tbirty-sis  colors,  similar  to 
those  of  Prof.  Mngiius's  chart.  They  are  of  two  or 
threo  siz(*»,  nnd  many  of  them  are  divided  into  balveo 
nnd  (juartcrs, 

Its  cducntional  nini  in  flimihir  fo  pliiy  No.  l,eupp)e- 
luciit'Cd  liy  a  few  progressive  elements,  aefollowK:  — 

1.  Tlif  incrciisd  of  colors  by  iutruduring  shades. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  proceed  fi'om  the  simplest  coiii- 
liiniition  of  symmetrieiil  figures  to  complicatL-d  forms  of 
(jcnuty,  furni.shing  moans  of  cnjoynient  for  the  whole 
fiiinily  in  common. 

3.  The  tidditioQ  of  halves  and  quarters,  »rblch,  though 
Dot  intruded  to  serve  the  rocogDitinn  of  iirithmoticiil 
diversities,  leads  the  child  to  conceive  u)icon.scioui<Iy  the 
<)iflcrenccs  in  color,  size,  form,  nnd  position. 

it  may  seem  suqirising  th«t  in  the  play  No.  1  the 
colon*  jircsonted  cxti-emea,  namely,  the  darkest  and 
the  lightest  of  the  color.  Every  ohject  carries  a  sen- 
KHlton  which  U  stronger  or  weaker,  iik  the  impressions 
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received  difier  from  each  other.    The  leas  diatinct 
diflcrences,  tlio  Ictts  vivid  will  Ik*  the  impression.  ' 

Now,  experienced  teachers  daily  see  how  difficult  it 
i»  to  oblnin  aa  exnct  D'bKi^rvijtioi)  or  duscriptiuii  of  the 
<most  common  objects  of  our  eurrouiidin^s,  even  by 
sdulla.  This  is  shown  by  FniDcis  GaItoii*»i  8tiiti>iiient 
in  relation  to  s  description  of  n  break fa«t-tfthlc,  given 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  persons,  and  it  is  not  less 
clearly  demou&tratod  through  the  iiivet<tigiitions  pmcui'cd 
by  the  Kimpleet  questions  of  Prof.   Stanley  Ilall. 

Evvry  object  itppuuri  iis  a  wliole,  aad  m  parts  of  a 
whole,  of  which  cveiy  part  sends  forth  certain  chnrac- 
teri»tivt(,  (o  l>o  iinpresscd  Be|Huatcly  on  tho  diflerent 
seD5«s  tuwui'd  the  i-otii]tle1ion  of  tlio  conception  a^  a 
whole.  The  griTiitur  the  gensitiveiiess  of  thi)  dilferant 
orgnns,  the  more  vivid  and  cumplcle  will  bo  the  coa- 
ceptjon  of  an  object,  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole. 

In  the  little  «hild  it  needs  the  power  of  will  to  pro- 
duce ccrtaiu  motloaH  of  the  muscles  wliicb,  though  slow, 
keep  pace  with  the  nunil>or  of  iuipressioni^  whkh  pa^s 
from  «  mere  dim  seniiation  to  a  clear  perception,  as  de- 
fined in  Freyer's  iKjok.  lie  statca  that  his  child  showed 
Ihu  first  effect  of  tight  on  tho  sLxth  day,  and  that  on 
tho  twenty-third  day  he  becnmo  fully  assured  that  hi» 
Iwy  followed  n  candle-light  with  his  eyes,  Itirulnif  Ihcni 
from  right  to  left,  and  vice  versa,  —  an  expcriuient  w  hieh 
he  onjoyod  both  as  a  father  and  as  a  scientist,  repeat- 
ing' it  more  Umti  twenty  times  the  same  day.     At  nine' 
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teen  weeks  old  it  was  evident  the  child  followed  with 
ibis  glanuo  some  objects  passing  by,  or  to  be  ^een  in 
the  room. 


TX    EUUA  MABWBDEIL'B  COLOB  PLAT  NO.  3,  CAIJ.SD 
FAMILY   COLOR   PLAT. 

This  iatroducee  Prof.  Magnus's  color  chart,  used  by 
Prof.  Pieyer  in  teaching  Ills  boy  to  diatinguish  colors 
nnd  their  namoe.  It  presents  round  tablets  in  nine 
colors,  each  color  being  Bubdivided  by  four  tones  from 
dark  to  light,  making,  on  tha  whole,  thirty-six  colors 
whifh  are  doubled. 

They  mny  be  used  as  follows :  — 

1.  In  the  manner  described  by  Prof.  Preyer. 

2.  In  forming  symmetrical  tigitres  or  borders,  similar 
to  the  patterna  Iq  the  ring  play- 

3.  In  iiulng  tlio  colored  pencils  to  imitate  the  Beries  of 
tones,  ns  seen  in  tho  chart,  by  producing  the  four  colora 
belonging  to  ono  sbado  with  only  two  pencils,  thereby 
forming  n  connecting  link  between  the  thrco  successive 
color  pinys ;  tho  coloring  of  the  fruit  and  flowers  in  the 
circular  sewing,  and  the  circular  drawing-book  No.  1. 

"It  was  on  tho  twcnly-third  day,"  suye  Prof.  Preyer, 
**  (hat  I  observed  for  tho  first  time  an  impression  made 
on  my  boy  by  color.  Ho  laughed  aloud  at  a  pink  cur- 
tain on  which  tlio  sun  (ihone.  But  it  w.is  in  the  eigh- 
Icenth  month  Ihut  I  iiitroducud  the  first  systematic  ex- 
amii^atiDn  of  coantor^  of  simlkr  shape,  but  differing  in 
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color.  No  sign  of  the  power  to  distinguish  color  was 
eviuc*d,  though  ii  ccilain  doulit  coiiltl  lie  perceived." 
Pruf.  Pre^'cr  ttieii  iiitmdiicod  tlio  urmngeiiieiiL  of  colors 
presented  hy  his  color  ehart,  consisting  of  nino  soi'ics 
of  colors,  each  contflining  four  shades.  He  also  gives  an 
ucvount  of  his  proceeding  and  siicces;^,  8lntiii<^  (Imt  tvhen 
the.  child  wtiB  two  yearti  and  eovcn  weeka  old  ho  gi>v« 
right  answers  about  the  colors  to  nil  queetiuim  excupt 
one. 

We  rocogniso  the  grent  vnUio  of  tliis  scientific  oxpen- 
mcnt  to  iJrtycliolog)-  nnd  pedagogics ;  hut  ns  n  follower 
of  Froelwl's  ediicationnl  principles,  it  seems  preferable 
that  the  oonceptioii  of  a  mere  dillerencc  ill  coh)ii,  with- 
out niiiiu',  Bhoiild  lie  iiiiiieil  Ht,  in  order  to  exempt  the 
still  s|wcchles3  child  from  meinoriziiig  word>J.  The  od- 
ucatioruil  aim  'm  to  give  the  child  at  thiri  ago  iittraetive 
pluy  occupalioiiM ;  tu  learn-  to  see,  not  to  ktiow ;  to 
open  its  mental  eyes  for  the  letithetic  conception  of  light. 
Who  cun  tell  wlint  came  first  nmlof  tlio  tncntiil  eyes  of 
the  young  painter  (he  died  quifu  young)  who.  when  one 
of  Kubcns's  large  pictures  was  stolen,  oircri-d  to  replace 
it  from  rocmory?  His  picture  woh  Hcccpted,  though  with 
reluctance  and  doubt.  But  how  great  waa  tha  surprise 
in  artistic  circles,  when,  after  recoveriug  the  stolen  pic- 
ture, it  wa^  found  to  bo  the  most  exnct  copy  in  all 
respects,  —  in  all  its  varied  coloring,  grouping,  and 
expression  1  TJndnubledly,  tlio  yonng  artist  felt  a  docp 
Byo]patky  witli  the  picture   itself;  hut  what  liad  favored 
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bis  marvolous  |>owop  of  inomory  and  conception?  Wfta 
it  hist  molhor?  It  was  doulitlesa  alie,  who,  kneeling  by 
bis  cradle,  heard  the  whispers  of  his  inner,  hia  divine 
nature. 


TIX    EDTTCATIOIT  THROUOH  THE  SEHTSE  OF  BIOBT. 

Seaso  iuftucDoe  oa  tlio  higher  coacoptiou  of  the  beauty 
of  nature. 

It  is  clear  tliat  with  nn  increased  sensitiveness  of  sight 
to  the  I)eautifiil,  sympatliy  with  nature  Ijecomos  identical 
with  the  conception  of  beauty  in  nature.  The  child  who, 
still  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  sees  her  caring  for  tbe 
wants  of  the  beautiful  pliinta,  and  imagines  he  assirfla  her 
in  giving  th«m  nourishment,  lefirns  to  associate  the  needs 
of  hia  own  existence  with  the  food,  nir,  and  ^unMhine 
Qcccssnry  to  pliint  life,  not  Ic-ss  than  he  Is  led  from  tlio 
simple  tone  of  music  to  tbe  full  ecalo,  froiu  single 
colora  to  their  ehadca  und  harmonious  combinations. 

Once  baptized  into  sympathetic  coniniiinion  with  na- 
ture, and  the  harmony  of  i:olors  —  lluise  iriailtulablo 
treasurer  of  beauty  which  our  Mother  Earth  gives  so 
boundlessly  to  the  initiated  —  tweomes  his  individual 
posfiosaion. 

Treasures  which  flame  in  a  thousand  colors,  yet  are 
not  seen,  which  sound  with  innumornblo  voices,  yet 
are  not  beard,  save  by  the  elect  priesthood  of  poels 
and  piiinters  uud  song  writers,  then  arc  brought  homo 
to  all,  for  all  ahould  be  priests  In  the  opau  temple  of 
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nature.  Wc  b^^n  to  he  n'cll  informed  coQccroing;  tho 
life  and  customs  of  savage  tribes,  yet  very  little,  com- 
pamtivcly,  h  known  of  tboit-  reUlions  to  niid  conceptions 
of  nature,  except  tbiit  tbvir  Itiiiguagc  conUins  pocticul 
treiunires,  iudic»ting  their  B}>it-ituaIize<I  sease  nnd  dra- 
matic compi-ebensiou  of  nature.  Here  love,  iu  true 
compuDionsbip  with  nature,  bands  do^vn  from  generation 
togcucration  its  riches  afresb,  felt  a,ncw  iu  their  fullness* 
because  filled  afresh  by  individual  experience.  The  con- 
centration in  our  hirge  cities,  the  artifiL-iality  of  living, 
the  complexity  of  our  wants,  the  wide  field  of  our  plons- 
djcs,  have  led  ua  away  from  Nature,  and  still  worse  from 
her  purifying  ioBuenccs,  which  offer  to  man  in  utter 
ungelfisbnesK  all  tho  gifts  she  possesses.  She  tofloho* 
bim  a  moi-iil  truth  which,  once  hruugbt  home,  cannot 
&il  to  elovatc  mid  unouhlu  bim. 


VUL     TBI!    SEINSD    OF  HUARXNO'. 

The  foregoing  Blalomonte  have-  shown  to  what  extent 
the  sense  of  sight  is  enpnblo  of  pt>vcoiving  differonces, 
practiciilly  and  intellcctunlly.  The  sense  of  hearing  pos- 
sesBca  Bimilar  powei-s,  tliougli  its  iippltctition  is  lesa  wide. 
Professional  musiciuus  nre  nblo  to  distinguish  the  difTidr- 
eaco  between  two  tones,  the  pitch  of  which  ebowe  a  differ- 
1  enoo  ui  £ound<wave»  uf  ono  thoiisund  to  one  thousand  aud 
one,  wbicb  ia  equal  to  one  tivcnty-foiirtb  of  a  half-tone. 
Early  cxcrciac  or  special  titlent  is  of  course  needed,  to 
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doretO{>  such  sharpness  and  acciimcy  of  the  hennn; 
Not  to  all  men  do  the  goils  accord  tlio  su|Terior  gift  of 
tniuiicnl  t^ileiit,  Init  nil  lucu  most  cnijihntioiillj'  Liwe  the 
right  to  cliiiiii  a  thorough  culture  of  the  sense  of  heariog. 
The  pcrfectiun  uf  this  sense  among  savuges  is  well  Iviiown, 
nnd  the  time  tuny  iind  should  ho  not  far  distant  when  in- 
atrumciits  aluill  be  nsed  to  test  the  ciqiacity  of  hearing 
nmcmg  officinls  mid  childi-en,  in  the  aiinnj  nmnnor  as  prae- 
tked  uow  with  the  eeriKe  of  sight.  Thin  enlturo  would 
free  our  children  in  school  frnra  some  of  the  unjust  blntne 
thoy  receive;  as  Dr.  Seguin  says,  "Tho  culture  of  the 
hearing  and  the  touch  have  ciilmiusdod  in  a  now  enjoy- 
ment." The  writer  has  often  been  surpriaed  io  observe 
the  cjuicknees  with  which  children  learn  to  distiuguish 
sounds,  lifter  a  very  few  repetitions  of  plays  Hrranged  for 
this  purpose.  Not  leas  surprising  hnw  been  the  recognition 
of  the  voico  hy  little  children  blindfolded  for  this  teat ; 
and  these  plays  should  be  pkjcd  as  enrly  as  possible. 


IX.  EMMA  MARW^BDEL'S  PRACTTCAIi  O-TMNASTICS 
FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  BENSB  OF 
HEASIN&. 

The  materials  for  this  consist  nf  ten  serios  of  metals, 
■wood,  and  other  substances,  which  by  tlieir  difierences 
in  size  ntler  estonsivo  exerciso  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
This  game  should  be  played  by  the  whole  family  in  tbq 
nursery. 


KDL'eATlUK  TUUOUUIt  TlUE  8KNS£  OV   IIKAKIMO.       12L 


Z.  EDUCATION  THROUQH  THE  SEUSE  OF  HEAKINO. 


Singing  nod  speaking  are  the  fullest  expression  of 
m»n, — a  free  ^ifl,  wiLliaut  regard  to  wealth,  mnk,  sex, 
or  age. 

Madnni  Cutulini  wiis  received  wiCli  tlie  same  GDtJlu- 
si&em  when  she  was  eighty  ycnra  old  ns  when  she  ap- 
pearod   fii-st  at  eightGoii  years  old. 

Hntxlly  any  niitinn  is  wilhout  noma  originul  melodies, 
which  are,  in  most  cases,  tradllioual  remnants  of  unknown 
ngCM.  Italians  sing,  Swedes  sing,  Gornians  siug.  All 
these  are  rocogni/ed  as  musically  gifted  nations.  Singing 
and  s|»ciikiiig  raided  to  the  bighet^t  mid  puiTst  urt  sUouId 
have  their  place  at  every  cnidic,  where  the  tunes  sung 
should  he  Houl-uWiikeiihig  hynin::  of  hweeLiicss  mid  duli* 
caey.  In  every  home,  in  every  school,  iii  our  mar- 
kets and  thomuglifiLroii,  Rwoot  souikIs  should  riae  Uko 
stouc  Walls  iigaiiiMt  tlie  present  vulgarify  in  tones  and 
words,  l"'oiluiiate]y,  our  ovn\  country  feels  the  necessity 
of  moral  (rlevalioii  through  niasic ;  nnd  our  Bureau  of 
Educjitiou  hajj  Usuoil  a  circular  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
whk-h,  in  connection  with  f<iniilar  efforts  coming  from  ihe 
headquarters  of  the  Sol-Fa  eyatem,  will  HOOQ  bear  fruit. 
To  this  end  the  color  playa  and  the  lull  playa  are  ao- 
rampanicd  by  simple  tunes. 
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ZL    THE    SENSE  OP  SMELI.. 


The  souse  of  smell  ui  iiiiin  nnd  aniiiuils  lias  of  late  rB- 
ccivod  much  iittcntion  from  scientists,  mul  Ihci  tlUcus- 
aion  of  tho  quoetion  is  8f:ill  going  on  an  to  whothor  nn 
cxtrcmu  sonsitivciicss  of  tlie  organ  of  siucll  may  not 
outweigh  iU  usefulnoss.  Tlio  following  is  a  statement 
of  tlin  i:1olt04icy  of  the  sen^e  of  siuoll  iu  man,  which  in 
anitUiiU  ia,  however,  greatly  superior:  — 

"The  Uelicucy  of  the  senso  of  stnell  has  h«en  ehowo 
by  a  Bcries  of  experiments  hy  Messrs.  FiKchcr  and  Pet- 
zoldt.  In  a  room  of  230  cubic  meters'  oipadty,  tightly- 
closed,  a  sranll  quantity  of  tlie  substance  was  Ihoroughly 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  tlo  olisovvor  tUon  adiuittod.  Of 
difiercut  siibstaucoH,  it  was  found  that  the  smallest  nmount 
■was  .01  of  a  milligram  of  incrcaptan.  It  was  cstininted 
that  l,4(;0,000,000tJi  jiai-t  of  a  milligrtu*;  of  this  siilMitnnce 
was  reoogniziiblo." 

The  specti'oscope  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
most  delicate  of  all  laeam^  of  analysis,  indiciitttig  less  than 
a  millioDth  part  of  a  ruillignira  of  jsodiuiii ;  but  the  sense 
of  smell,  in  the  case  of  meicnptan,  at  least,  is  aecii  to 
he  two  hundred  times  more  delicate.  How  much  more 
scDBitivo  the  sense  of  smell  niny  bo  in  some  dugs  \ro 
cannot  decid«,  liut  it  must  bo  cnnsidnnibly  nior«  acute. 

Though  we  aocept  the  fact  thsit  tho  snvage  onjoys  u 
greater  nmount  of  general  sonse  devcloimH-iit,  tbi-i  in  said 
not  lo  b«  tho  cuse  an  regards  the  senac  of  »iuu1t,  and  that 
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U«  dcfitieiicy  is  obsnired  fl8  well  iimong  civilized  ns  un- 
civilized races,  when  not  dcvoloi>0(l  and  strongthGOod  by 
USD.  Tho  case  of  Juliii  Brnoe,  wbn,  though  MiikI,  wnn 
able  to  8ort  the  wash  uf  tho  institute  through  Ii<.t  HPiiiw  of 
smell,  brings  her  required  cnpacity  »tmo9t  Sntn  tho  condi- 
tion of  conceatrutingher  life's  experience  latLla  ouo  euaee. 
Tho  following  are  practical  illustralions  of  the  possibility 
of  the  acme  of  smell  in  man :  Mr.  Moyle  mcntionn  n 
blind  man  iit  Utrecht  who  could  distinguish  dilferent 
metals  by  their  different  odors ;  and  Miirtiala  rGcuUs  tho 
case  of  a  person  Tinmed  Mnmiirm,  who  could  tell  by 
smelling;  whether  copper  was  true  Corinthiim  or  not. 
Trsvelerst  in  Indin  have  recorded  that  i^ertnin  natives,  who 
habittuilly  abstained  from  the  ubo  of  aninuil  food,  have  a 
Aentw  of  Hmell  so  ex<]uisite[y  delienlu  tijiit  thoy  cnn  tell 
from  which  well  a  voasel  of  water  hn»  beoii  tnken.  It  httS 
heenrcluted  that  by  smell  nione  the  negroes  of  the  Antitlus 
will  di»tin<ruisii  the  fiiotsteps  of  n  Ffciichman  from  tliose 
of  a  neg:ro.  Mnrce  Marci  bus  left  an  nceouiit  of  a  monk 
in  Pragnt',  who  could  toll  by  smelling  )inythiii_;j;  given  to 
bini  who  had  last  liiuulEod  it.  The  gnidertwho  nccoiiipnny 
tnivalorK  in  the  route  from  .\k'ppn  to  Biihyloii  will  tell 
by  smelling  the  desert  sand  how  near  thej*  ;irc  to  tliR  latter 
place.  .John  of  Liege,  when  a  hoy,  llyiug  in  terror  from 
t>oldici-)t  in  time  of  wiir,  passed  many  yems  alono  n»  the 
dopUisof  the  forest  of  Ardonnon,  whore  he  lived  n|Km  roots 
and  wild  fruits,  the  presoneo  of  which  ho  could  detect  from 
a  great  distance  by  the  siaoU  uluue.     In  the  same  way  lie 
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(loteclcd  tho  presence  of  nivn  Iod};  iHifoiie  tbey  came  in 
•sight.  Dr.  E.  Se^iin  says,  in  his  '*  Education  of  the  Med- 
ical Senses":  "Tho  profL'ssion  ol'  iho  wi-Ulm- eaalploa  him 
to  show  from  it  how  iiiiich  the  effiriency  of  our  intelloctunl 
education  dopeiids  upon  nn  oquitlly  thorough  sciwc  train- 
ing. I  prcmiso  ihut  itie  Ciip.icily  inoMt  needed  hy  n  pliy- 
siciiiD  does  not  coitio  to  liiiii  ho  much  from  the  stores  of 
gciienil  liuowledf^e  Jiiid  of  profi'.ssloniil  liiiditions,  iis  front 
the  ro4idy  capahility  uf  his  systemnliciilly  trained  organs 
of  perception  (the  aeiuses)  and  of  execution  (the  hand). 
The  first  aBotto  culled  into  reijuialtion  in  medioil  practice 
is  that  of  .smell ;  before  the  door  of  a  [latient  is  opened, 
IhiH  sense  can  often  tell  what  i*  the  matter  with  him.  It 
nmst  he  MdiicHlt-d  hy  a  8peci:il  (^rtiiTiitiihnn,  williont  the 
hulp  of  the  other  scnsefl,  not  only  to  Ilie  iH)int  of  bt'ing 
able  to  diagnoRo  ahnont  ovei-y  tUsejise,  nt  least  any  group 
of  diseimcs,  by  their  specific  odors,  hut  to  that  of  recog- 
nizing wheif  patients  and  thoir  surroundings  are  in 
dangerous  milieux,  ntleeted  with  concealed  poisons, 
etc." 

Our  daily  existence,  greatly  Improved  of  late  by  hy- 
gienic science  in  the  art  of  living,  deninnd:^  eniphali- 
cally  tho  full  co-opcraUon  of  the  sense  of  smell.  "We 
have  not  leanicd  to  con±iiider  the  laclc  of  this  organ  as 
nn  inroinpletEMic^s  in  man.  No  mw.  can  dtiiilit  that  thi» 
.aenso  ia  to  bo  recognized  nn  one  of  the  moat  ci<dontial 
rMfegaards  of  a  heultliy  and  pleasant  condition  ;  and  that 
ita    ilevclopmeiit    ahould    come    under    the    cduculioual 
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requirements  of  childhootl.     To  thi:^  cml  the  folloTviDg  is 
MTanged. 

Xn.    BDUCATIOH  THROUGH  THC   SI^SBS   OF  SMELL- 
OfOr,  TASTING,  AND  lODCHIHO. 

Emma  Murwedela  gyiwnaBtic  of  smell,  uallctl  Siuell 
Gymmistics,  cuiiai»t»  of;  — 

1.  V'uswsln  coiitainiiig  «ssooc(js  of  flowera.  --* 

2.  VesEwls  containing  osecncea  of  fruits. 

3.  Vessels  containing  essences  of  iiicilicinal  |iliints. 

EDtrCATION  THKOUGR  THB  8EN3B  OF  SMELL. 
In  considering  the  nductition  of  tho  eqmsc  of  riiipII,  wo 
oiu  readily  rcciill  fiirly  iiMsoclHtion.-)  tlii-uitgh  tins  orgiin. 
Wlio  is  it  Ihjit  hjis  nevtir  felt  lioiirs  of  lovo  mid  iiigh 
resolve,  iViyn  of  frtimdsiiip  and  yotitli,  scenes  uf  borne  find 
liome  life,  Biiddenly  opened  by  the  magic  association  of 
odors?  Wliat  taiidHi*  miitiiories  aro  iM-migtit  Iwiuk  by  the 
fnigranoo  of  the  first  liliic,  of  n  certain  rose,  of  jmyinjik- 
ing,  of  a  norn-field,  or  a  violet  1  TTicsc  rooall  to  us 
tho  simplicity  and  purity  of  lif«,  uud  who  can  fell  lioiv 
often  a  soul,  about  to  go  astray,  hna  been  cbockod  in 
evil  by  such  tncnns  us  a  Imiicb  of  lilius-of-tho-valley, 
this  emblem  of  cJiildliood'y  lovo  frc^h  from  the  wood», 
once  placed  in  tho  hands  by  u  loving  tnotber? 

TIIK   HKSfT.    op    TASTE. 

The  sont^c  of  tnsto  is  the  ciipiuity  (o  discriminnte 
Ijctwccn  tho  different  cffoota  produt'od  by  llio  eontiiet  of 
subalnncvs  wilh  the  orgum  of  tustc,  tbo  tongue,  iicd  its 
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scat  of  sensibility,  the  mucous  mcmbvano.  Tbat  this 
cnpatity  Viiries,  nay,  moro,  that  it  Iteepa  cc|ual  (luco  with 
ibo  tlegrec  of  iiit.-Ti(nl  nnd  pliy^irul  dcvclopnient  of  tnarif 
is  iinc|uu»tJone<l.  It  prescotd  a  condition  which,  far  irom 
its  natural  intcution  to  servo  n.s  .■<(!lf-pI-ot«(.^tLu^  nnd  self- 
coDservation,  becomes  not  seldom  a  power  to  which  maQ 
fiilLs  :)  vii^tiiii. 

As  regards  the  former.  It  hiu  been  stated  by  author- 
ities that  taste,  «8  a  coutiuuity  uf  structure  in  the  tongue, 
has  seemingly  thn  power  to  diHcriminate  hntween  digest- 
ibility in  telliiij,'  at  once  wliether  a  substance  will  agree 
or  disagree  with  our  stomnchs. 

Bccognizlng  tti«  aulinul  instincts  in  u^ing  taste  and 
emell  combined  nn  a  sufegiiiird  iigaiubt  injuriua,  tasto 
demands  not  Xana  ctlucatioual  cunaidcratlon  (bun  other 
MJiwvs.  Adaiitling  «  prior*  the  possibility  and  noccasity 
of  tlic  development  uf  taste,  wc  may  «ak,  How  en  a  nod 
ahull  we  1(0  odurfiled  thniLigh  the  eenso  of  taste,  jiracti- 
callysind  nioiiitly  ?  1.  Piactically  :  this  is  jiccomphshed 
in  training  tho  soam  of  taste  hy  comparison,  in  placmg 
dilTcrcQt  subi^tancos  on  the  toaguo  of  the  child  with  closed 
ayas,  and  hy  making  a  substjinee  stronger  or  weaker  by 
mixing  it,  utting  its  diffei-ent  degrees  of  strength  as  a 
test  for  compaiiitivc  judgment.  2.  Morally:  by  jiUow- 
itig  no  child  to  iMicomc  a  slave  to  the  constant  Gatisfactiou 
and  consitlcrntion  of  this  sense.  "It  in  the  first  drop 
that  tells,"  is  a  lommon  sayiug,  when  we  see  men  and 
women  fall  IjcIow  tho  lowest.     Why?     Is  it  the  drop,  or 
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tbe  want  of  self-couirol ,  wliit'h  couUi  not  resist  ?  When,  as 
it  18  said,  wo  bnvo  ii  Stjilo  in  Ihe  Union  which  c-ontnins  the 
liii-gcst  number  of  rum-tfhopK,  —  consumes  eighteen  inill- 
ioDS  uf  doUiir'S  fur  sugur  nud  ctiudy,  niul  produces  sev- 
enteen mittimia  woiili  of  gold,  —  we  ask.  Is  tliere  not  a 
logiciil  counectioQ  between  these  three  parts?  Aiid 
would  its  &tuiKluit.l  not  risCf  if  indulgence  for  sweets  did 
not  Ixigin  in  the  ciHiUe?  It  uoeni^  iis  if  the  world  hud  no 
coniprolicnsion  of  tbesu  lugiuul  consequences.  The  young 
child  tied  in  its  "high  chair"  isnctiuUly  trained,  ns  Theane 
says,  "  to  want  everi/thinij,"  uiid  "iilways  the  be8T.'* 

Until  we  reiich  out  educiitiomilly  for  grcjitcr  simptloity 
and  frugidit^',  our  vices  will  not  dect-ease.  In  the  aaraQ 
degree  as  wo  pity  i«  person  uniler  the  hiin  of  tlcpend- 
ODco  on  Ills  whims  in  eating  mid  drinkiiig,  wr  should 
learn  to  honor  and  rospeet  the  man  or  woman  who  eats  or 
drinks  to  Jive, — u  point  with  which  we  should  impress 
our  childn^n  deeply.  This  cxclndea,  by  no  nictins,  the 
art  of  preparing  and  sorving  fouii.  Food  well  jirepared 
and  ta.'ftcfully  served  is  tin  essential  part  of  home  and 
social  life,  deserving  the  best  will  and  the  Iwst  tulenfs. 
It  is  ita  escaggerations  which  draw  miin  down  to  a  ran- 
chine  of  digestion  constantly  at  worlc. 

Our  children  should  know  this  danger,  and  be  led  to 
avoid  it. 

THE    SENSE    OF   TOUCtt. 

While  tlic  skiu  appears  to  contain  the  sense  of  touch,  it 
isf  in  fact,  the  nerves  which  form  the  sensory  or  pos- 
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tcrior  ixtots  of  the  spinal  nei-vos  for  the  limbs  and  trunk, 
and  cordiin  of  Ilia  ciirobrul  ueives  for  Itie  htnd,  fiice, 
moutli,  and  tongue.  It  is  clear  tliat  coiisideving  the  exten- 
sion of  this  8cn»i0,  and  its  dirc(4  comnmnicjition  with  our 
dnil^"  fictions,  its  value  hecomes  ns  great  as  otir  dependence 
on  it.  The  exfrorienco  gained  hy  the  blind  iuid  idioU 
has  taught  ua  eonsideraWy  of  lute,  yet  euside  of  Frocbct's 
system  we  have  no  Bystematic  development  for  our  chil- 
drcu.  This  Irns  to  be  clmnged  in  our  common  cumculiitn 
of  in^truelioii,  and  a  syuteniutic  tniiulDg  must  Iiegin  'm 
earliest  life. 

The  fnct  that  n  soft  touch  witli  n  feather  on  tbo  ear  pro- 
duueii  greater  sensntiuns  than  a  hiird  presBuro,  shows  the 
dciiesu'y  and  sciiKihiJily  of  the  norvc-sonso.  And  it  wan 
for  this  reusou,  naiuoly,  to  dlioct  niothecK'  fittentioii  to  n 
pvactictd  dcvulopnienl  of  tho  scnso  of  touch,  that  Fi-oobcl 
siiggesf.ivuly  proceeded  from  the  i*oiigh  to  tho  emooth, 
from  tho  50ft,  t(j  tlic  hard  ball,  in  his  method,  thereby 
Opening  the  widest  range  for  a  dovelopmont  in  touch.  It 
is  therefore  expected  that  no  mother  in  tlie  nursery, 
no  ki ndcrgiirtcn .  and  no  sehoul  will  fiiil  to  exercise  in 
the  nio^t  origiuid  and  JitpoiitanoouH,  yet  most  methodieid 
extension,  tho  sense  of  toueh.     Even  tho  Impression  of 

it  and  cold  and  Mh  iutermedtute  condition,  not  Iphs 
weight,  size,  and  shape,  hocomo  obligatory  exercises  in 
home  and  school  for  h  normally  dovtdopod  child.  Aa 
regiird*  weight,  a  special  ninuigeuient  is  made,  known  «» 
Emma  Maiwcderfi   Gymnaiitiu  of  tho  Sense  of  Weight, 
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consisting  of  a   Kcule   of  weight   uf  tli«   mam  avai   fur 
practical  exercises. 


xm.  8BHSB  zerrLVENCE  oh  tob  DBVBLoruiarr  or 

LOOIC. 

Htivtiig  coiumcntcd  in  our  opening  ucutcncc  vt\  tliu 
iniporlanco  of  sotiso  dcvolopmont  in  the  develop  oicnt 
of  tbo  hmuaii  race,  we  nauat  not  iimlorvaluu  its  relation 
to  iilistract  thouglit.  Right  scping,  right  hearing,  right 
feeling,  evidi-utly  le;id  to  right  thinking,  riglit  speak- 
ing, uiid  right  iicliiig.  Tlio  power  of  conccivtDg  at 
oncQ  tlic  unity  of  manifoldueKs,  and  the  mnniroIdDCSS 
ill  Iho  unity,  develops  unconsciously  a  logicnl  concep- 
tion of  all  objects.  TUo  early  plsiy  exorcises  of  tho 
child,  which,  in  Fvoeltel'a  method,  suggest  tho  luven- 
tion  of  hunuonioua  combinntioas  of  form  and  color, 
have  ttcver  from  this  point  of  view  been  uieaniugloaa 
to  tho  writer;  on  tho  contrary,  they  seem  to  carry  a 
valuable  mental  training,  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
in  the  nursery.  About  three  yenra  ago,  Prof.  Stanley 
Hall  Hrrunged,  in  conaoctioa  with  his  inquiries  of  "What 
Children  Know,"  a  list  to  bo  used  4u  Boston  for  th& 
exiuaimittun  of  children  entering  tho  public  Kchool.^*. 
This  list  consii^tcd  of  questions  concerniDg  animals, 
planfA,  human  beings,  and  domestic  conditions,  and 
yielded  vuluuhli!  rcjRults  In  fitaficlics.  At  Kansas  City 
the  ex|x;rimcut  was  repciitod,  and  colored  cbildreu 
being  included  in  the    exnmiimtion,  they  were  awarded 
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tbo  |)rl20.  It  WHS  thiiH  itirtdu  cleiir  tilut  the  )tii8c«p- 
t'lbilKy  to  imlivtdmil  ^ausc  itiiprussiuii,  nnil  ttiiit  power 
of  iiiiagiuatioii  whk'li  h  very  r<troiig  in  the  colored  viii-'e, 
had  ciiught  the  lojic  of  things  directly  from  form, 
color,  and  uso,  liy  experience  Hud  without  teaching. 
The  olittcrvatiotiB  on  layer's  child  show  how  early  (nt 
niiM  months  old)  the  I>id>y  rciiehud  out  fur  tho  logic 
of  things  (which  is  idonticid  with  the  logic  of  truth), 
—  a  rciichiiig  out  for  which  vrc  give  it,  in  most  cases, 
uolhiug,   [inless  indeed  it  be  "u  Monc  for  bread."' 

Prcyer'a  child  was  six  months  old  before  it  fuUowcd 
with  it«  eiigerly  (jtiostioiiing  look  any  objuct  it  dropped 
on  the  floor.  This  demonstnded  clearly  the  equal 
Hmotint  of  infplligonoo  and  practical  exoroiao  whitih 
WHS  needed  to  porftct  the  acnso  of  eight  into  inteU 
Icclunl  uso.  All  power  of  peiveptton  is  measured  I>y 
the  precision  and  ijuiekncss  with  whifh  Himitiir  and 
ditiMinillar  (jiialities  ai-e  porcoivcd  in  a  given  tiino ; 
which,  BUjiplciucutcd  by  rcfiiicmoiit  of  distinction  and 
conccptiun,  present  the  whole  foundutioii  uf  Uiter  in- 
struction. 

What  does  not  a  clever  horseman  seo  in  a  horse, 
where  thone  with  ait  uii^ikdled  oye  see  hut  ii  few  points? 
How  much  does  a  physiciuu,  an  actor,  read  from  the 
fiicc,  the  gait,  (lie  i^peech,  cte.,  wheru  an  untmrncd  eye 

*•  8lr  John  Lubbock,  referrliig  to  lliu  iuefficlenfy  ot  llie  tlcvelopniant 
of  tho  sensi'*^  of  clvlllznt.|ijii,nK  in  siivage  trilii^ti.  ignores  llie  C1I1IC&- 
llMid lullaGacca  tliroiigli  lUu  dcvdupuicut  uC  tbo  ^cu.'ses. 
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and  mind  »ees  nuthing?  What  in  disckii^ri)  lo  tho 
liotanist  in  a  single  plnnt.  when  he  tms  learned  to  rec- 
ognize its  countless  treasures,  which  we  do  not  see, 
because  we  were  ncvci-  tnught  to  find  theniV  What 
doeii  a  laiidsrapo  painter  not  see,  wlici'a  an  ordiuary 
person  sees  nhnost  nothing,  being  devoid  of  a  clonr 
eoticeptioii  of  colora  and  their  jLssociate  tints?  lletm- 
holtis,  the  distlnguislied  ^irofesi^nr  of  plijsica,  iU'imiud»  tho 
carliost  c-olor  training  for  children,  roferring  to  the  ex- 
istiug  difficulty  in  ili»tiuguishlng  (be  puro  blue,  in  which 
teamed  optician?  often  fail.  Recognising,  therefore,  the 
necestiity  of  curly  sight  exerobes,  no  niolhi;r  should 
withhold  thenj  from  her  diild.  For  this  tEic  ring  play 
is  attractive  aH  well  as  ufiefiil,  iilforrliiig  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  given  patterns  hy  new  inven- 
tions. 

XIT.     BENSB  INrLUHNCB  OH    ORIglNALITT   OF    COIT. 

CBPTION. 

Ijike  to  the  gradiiiil  acquisition  of  verbal  expression  la 
the  child's  Icarniug  the  niiito  language  of  each  thing 
around  it.  Besides  the  wonderful  power  of  expressing 
itself  without  words,  it  Iciirn^i  without  words  tho  full 
meaning  of  things.  With  Ihia  ciipacity,  Iho  child  hecoraca 
at  the  very  outset  of  Ufo  an  original  recipient  and  an  origi- 
nal reproducer.  Any  interference  wilh  this  inherent  nat^ 
nml  power  reHnU.-i  in  de:ith  to  the  creativenesH  of  the 
child,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  ii  dchiyed  power  of 
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speech,  instead  of  li«iiiir  iloplorcd.  should  ho  fostered,  since 
tho  liuckiivyod  cvcry-day  jihi-astit^  wblcli  are  taught  the 
child  tend  tu  overlay  and  kill  out  original  pcrceptiou, 
and  Rubscqucntly  original  deecriplion.  Espat'ially  is  tliia 
true  of  objccta  cuntaiutng  the  eleioentary  qurditlos  com- 
mon to  all,  fliid  which  should  be  left  to  tlio  cbild'ij  own 
discovery  iind  urigiiml  clos^iticiition. 


XV.    SENSE  nurLVENCE  OH  IMAaiHATIOH  AHD 

Groiit  atteiitidu  hiia  been  directed  of  late  to  the  powei* 
of  fovuiiiigintiirual  pictures,  or  of  "visualizing,'*  as  Fran- 
cis GaltuH  cnlU  it,  the  sccDOii  uf  tliu  pnst,  nnj  reyiewing 
past  sensations  with  the  aid  of  the  imagination.  The  pei^ 
aiauvnt  gaining  of  knowledge  dei>eads  largely  ou  this 
power  of  visualizing  events.  Children  posaesaing  this 
gift  not  only  acquire  more  iiasily,  but  forget  less  quickly. 
Modern  tcai:hing  thei-efore  recognizes  in  this  power  of 
associating  ideas,  vivifiott  by  the  imagination,  nud  suppltv 
mcnted  liy  objects  or  the  representation  of  objects,  the 
true  motbod  of  all  Icnrning.  Francis  Galton  nunounccs 
the  interesting  fact  that  mind-picturca  of  the  kind  refori'ecl 
to  were  chiiruotoriMics  of  sovcral  members  of  ono  family 
(Id  thid  case  a  curious  visualiiung  of  number  forms  io 
colors),  and  that,  oxbttng  from  hnhyhood,  it  proved,  not 
only  that  it  Iind  pnsiicd  Into  nil  inherited  funtTtion,  but 
that  it  is  one  of  the  facuUie»  carliet^t  developed. 

Children's  piay:^  und    drcuuis  consist  of  introductions 
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of  sense  impressions,  tnuiamated  tiy  imaginntiun,  and 
stampeil  with  their  own  individuiiUty ;  whilo  the  enaa, 
exactness,  and  extent  of  thcsu  nctivu  reproduoliorifi  dc- 
pond  on  the  nutrition  iind  oxc>rciao  euppllcd  hy  eiinouiid- 
ings.  Aside  from  bctug  u  reproductive  G-t^tiUy,  iiiuigiiiii- 
tion  in  Its  highest  function  cciinl)ine»  and  recoiuMnoa 
origiual  concvpliotis  Into  creative  tLoiightK  iiiitl  acts. 
Memory  is  Iml  tlic  storehouse  of  connected  mid  fli«coii- 
nected  facte  and  events,  of  hnrnionics  and  discords,  of 
form,  coltir,  and  sound  ;  in  st  word,  of  all  menial  nctjuLai- 
tions,  whether  from  without  or  within.  Iinagination  in 
the  trauafonuing  lire  whi(;li  fell  once  from  Iieaven  to 
enrUi,  never  losing  its  doul)Ie  power  of  blessing  or  de- 
stroying, and  is  of  fur  graver  ertnciitiomd  importanw  than 
the  Mtt«ntion  wo  licstow  on  it  woukl  Il-uJ  us  tu  suppose. 
Words  cannot  tell  what  divine  illumination  flasbcn  upon 
the  child  ia  these  curly  wnkiiig  Loiir^  of  his  imaginntion, 
drawing  blm  up  and  away  from  all  tbut  is  bii^t;  and  hurt- 
liil ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  lurid  lights  may  not  lend 
fascination  to  low  propensitii;a  wliich  have  pcrliaps  been 
induced  by  hi*  early  associiitions.  IJesidcs  a  direct  cdti- 
catiotial  necessity  for  cuUivatiag  the  tmuginntive  faculties 
throHjch  sense  inipi-cssions,  thero  stiireN  lis  in  the  face 
another  urgent  huniiin  need,  to  which  iniagiiiation  must 
resjiond,  if  it  i.s  to  Iw  answorcd  iit  nil ;  niioicly,  tho  need 
of  Komolbiiig  to  aid  niaji  in  ovcronQiinjj  tlio  bald  mo- 
notony and  adverse  conditions  of  tho  iliiily  roniine  of 
life.     Tbo   power  <if  retaining  and    organizing   facts,  of 
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aaaociating  and  disconnecting  parts,  of  changing,  com- 
bining, aiiJ  assimilating  the  tletiiils  of  lift,  so  iis  (o  Ijc 
able  l«  tiiko  at  iiiiy  moment  a  tlwir  iind  serene  survey 
of  special  and  goucral  vclations,  is  Iiotli  tlio  aigii  iiml  the 
result  of  the  iiitL'lHyeut  use  of  spontaneous  imaginylive 
force.  Idealizing  the  impressions  of  the  Toalitioa  of  life 
lifls  man  to  a  higlier  moral  aud  icsthetlc  conception  of 
Ibc  social  condilioti  of  nil  men.  No  preaclier,  no  tcncbor, 
no  omtor,  ami  no  writer  cat)  reach  success  without  ita 
uiiigic  aid.  But  most  of  all  is  it  needed  iu  our  homes. 
The  mother,  tlie  nll-trniiqiiilUzing  »pirit  of  the  faouscboldi 
Jitids  it  tjje  gift  riclicMt  iu  blessings  she  possesses,  ami  it 
is  the  crown  of  true  fatherhood.  So  great,  in  a  word,  is 
the  polemy  of  imagination  iji  niulclng  tbe  home  life,  all 
lifojboautil'til  and  iKMietioenl,  tliiit  it  should  be  considered, 
nurtured,  ami  directed  from  the  cftrlicst  beginning  of 
education.  The  mother  should  know  how  to  foster  it 
cvcu  iu  Uie  cradle,  attaching,  ns  Seguin  siiys,  "an  idea  to 
every  form,  giving  form  to  every  idea,"  so  enabling  little 
cliildren  to  receive  a  physical  iuiprcsiBiot]  or  iniugc,  and 
to  fltoi-o  it  iu  the  memory,  wlionee  they  cau  call  it  at  will, 
cither  to  ideulizc  it,  or  to  combine  it  with  others  for 
aftor-cnjoynient.  In  practice,  such  a  ttainiiig  of  Hio 
imagination  is  rendei'ed  easy  by  beginning  with  simple 
matcriiils  «in  .a  rational  j)syeLo-physiologiail  plun.  As 
regards  tho  development  uf  memory  by  early  sense 
improHHions,  we  have  indicated  jdrcady  tho  capacity  for 
visualizing  facts  wb  thfl  Inie  .-ource  of  nil  h*iirninff. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TSE  CHILD'S  KABLIEST  COSCEPTIOK  OF  COMFORT  ASV 
mSGOMFOiiT  DEVElQri?{(i   IiHtOTlO%S. 

1.    Tha  Study  (it  KinniliinB  mnlTem[ier;i.oi«iiIs. —  l(,  Ertiicailnniil  r>lr 

"(  lliu  Tum[Himmoiil.  —  lit.  S"!!*"-  liiHuBiice  ll^^v<■lupillJ(S)'Illll*t^»^^llM 
Bniotioiu  nnil  a  Hapijy  Tumiwnnent.  — IT.  SriiipaLlietic  KntoUons 
AwMrioK  lunAto  Aotlvltle*. 

I    TSE  BTOD?  OF  EMOTIOHS  AND    TEMPIIRAMSNTS. 

Prkvek'3  invesligutions,  coinpiirlng  tlio  tciiipiM-amcat 
of  the  newly  born  Inimaii  Ijein<i;  wilh  tbnt  of  the 
newly  born  aTiimtil  nt  the  saiiio  periuil  of  lifo,  have  fur- 
nished tbe  world  with  most  valimMo  <l(!tajl.s  concern- 
ing pre-natal  dcrelopmcnt  and  inherited  proponsitioa. 
He  sayi* ;  "Very  little  is  known  regarding  tho  inhevited 
or  acquired  fanctions  of  tiie  l>i:ain  ;  nUhoiigli  llie  truth 
and  importance  of  these  fn.ct.3  are  rocognlzad,  and  the 
(]uci4liun  most  luipurtunt  to  be  con^Idcrvd,  la  thu  onrlt- 
cst  pbenoinona  us  exhibited  i a  each  Individuiil  casOr  in 
order  to  avoid  being  coufuMcd  by  varied  uppoanuwca 
jiiul  opinions.  Above  all,  wo  must  not  doubt  that  the 
fundaincnlal  and  spirituiil  functions  wliitli  appcir  uflcr 
birth,  were  created  before  birth,  hocimsc,  if  they  did 
not  exjft  before  birth,  tlie  question  of  their  origin 
would  runmiii  forever  unanswerod." 
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Everything  goes  to  indioftto  a  heretlitnry  tinnsmis- 
Bion  of  gonHiblllty.  This  capacity  does  not  evolve  a  new- 
condition  in  every  Ijelti"  out  of  iuseoaible  matter,  but 
it  evoIvoB  from  iin  inticrilcd  ciunlity  in  llio  ovum  acted 
upon  by  different  outside  stimulants  brought  into  activity, 
which,  thoufrh  hardly  percejitihle  in  the  embryo,  Iwcomo 
distinct  in  the  newly  bom  child.  The  soul  nf  the  newly 
bom  child  U  not  like  a  tablet  on  which  the  scoses  write 
their  first  impressions,  so  thut  from  n  unit  of  spirituul 
concoptioii  tlio  manifold  reciprocal  tiaiLcd  attribntew  may 
pi"oceed.  On  the  contrary,  the  tablet  is  alreody  filled 
with  many  illegible  and  uiirecognizablo  sounds ;  traces 
of  insci'iptioDs  of  countless  sensuous  impressions  derived 
from  gcnorations  past.  These  rcmnantu,  defaced  mid 
Indistinct,  mabo  u-s  rend  tho  soul  tablet  without  any 
ciphers,  ivhen  its  many  changes  arc  investigated  at  the 
Tery  earliest  period  of  tho  child's  life.  Still,  the  more 
nttcntivoly  we  observe  tlie  child,  the  easier  becomes  the 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  which  it  hrought  with  it 
into  this  world.  These,  seoiniiigly  tncoiuprehon-siblc  nt 
fir4,  w<!  learn  to  see  in  time,  nnd  study  in  cnpidil  letters. 

Many  of  tlioso  qualitiod  are  never  developed  to  usefnl- 
tiess,  so  that  it  is  n  mistalco  to  presnme  that  a  man  can 
develop  exclusively  through  his  craotloas,  hin  conccp- 
tions,  and  his  power  of  will,  by  the  use  of  his  nenijefl. 
This  winild  jrive  lioredHary  iiiHiienccs  cfjiial  iuiportunce 
with  individual  iietivity  in  pBychogencs*is.  No  man  can 
1)6  cnlled  strictly  self-made,  nor  in  h6  capable  of  dcTelo[i> 
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Itig  his  psyche  by  liia  own  life  experience ;  on  Ihc  oon- 
trnry,  eacli  individual  tries  to  cultivate  and  renew  the 
experiences  niid  aelivities  of  his  nncostry.  It  tbei-ofore 
becomes  vci-y  difficult  lo  deciplier  the  mystic  language 
of  the  soul  in  the  child.  "My  nini,"  snys  Preyer,  "is 
to  introduce  the  Roid-dfK'iphoriiig  us  tlio  chief  duty  of 
mothers."  Prcycr  rocogtiiz«a  in  e«ch  individual  child 
two  starting-points  of  developmeut,  nftmely,  inherited 
propensities  ntid  pi'c-natally  developed  quidities  ;  stilting 
that  their  exi»tenci3  is  merely  indicated  in  the  germ, 
and  depends  fur  growth  on  favornhle  circmnstniicoa. 
Tbis  brings  the  mother  and  father  iit  once  fnco  to 
face  with  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  individual 
qtwlities  of  the  child  commitled  to  their  cure,  iiiul 
their  responsibility  for  the  riglit  unfolding  of  its  higher 
inborn  facultiea  into  n  good  and  hnppy  being. 

When  tUo  Cro«n  Pi'ince  of  Prussia  uud  his  ■wife 
became  aware  of  tiie  self-eoEtsciouaness  and  ttiiidency 
to  haughtiness  of  their  tddcst  son,  they  at  oneo  looked 
for  such  a  change  of  his  Bun-oundings  as  would  coun- 
teract this  probjibly  inlicrilcd  disposition  uf  the  young 
priacCt  —  n  disposition  ncccj^^^arily  nourished  by  bis 
present  circunistimces.  A  pjircnlul  caro  directed  them 
finally  to  a  penples-ltindergai-ten,  presided  over  by  a 
kinderg-arteiier  of  sucli  integrity  of  cliiiracter  that  she 
would  not  admit  tlici  child  m  a  prince,  hut  only  as  a 
child  omong  eliildrcn.  in  the  mitiiiiture  society  whore 
all  were   e(junl.      Ilore  the   noble   mother  nnd  fiithec  of 
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tlie  pi'inco  watched  for  many  hours  ft  day  the  desired 
Riliioalion:il  iiilhunuo  nri  thoii-  child  of  ihiM  nfiiiiiiity. 
Power  of  n:irly  insight  info  (ho  nntiirea  of  children, 
with  8u£Gcient  kiiowlodgo  iind  a  clear  sense  of  parontdl 
responsiliility  as  rogfinls  herciditury  infiiicncos,  will  in- 
duce in  pfirenta  educationstl  prcoflutions  similar  to  those 
in  training  tlioir  offspring.  The  mother  of  fho  futnrc 
will,  more  tliiin  an  ordinary  gardener,  lioiid  the  s:ipting 
carefully  in  tho  diraction  in  which  It  should  grow,  not 
waiting  tu  let  his  heart  draw  him  before  she  attempts 
to  bend  its  then  too  inHexihle  atoms.  Emotions  indicate 
the  niOfit,  visible  expression-s  of  individutd  cnnceptions. 
These  develop,  iiceording  to  Pfeyci-,  in  the  following  or- 
der: first,  impulsive;  second,  reHcxive ;  thii'it,  instinc- 
tive; and   fourth,  couscious  moveuicnts. 

Preyer  mGutionH  the  first  cxporiment  with  Lia  child 
01)  the  twenty-third  day  of  his  life,  using  tho  Rtiraa 
of  a  candle  aa  a  test  of  conscious  conception ;  the 
boy  followed  the  flume  of  tho  candle  with  his  eyes 
again  and  again  with  such  signu  of  intelligence  Ihnt 
tho  father  repeated  tho  expenment  more  than  twenty 
times  on  the  eume  day.  The  boy  seemed  to  cspe- 
ricQoe  n  pleasant  sensation  from  the  ehining  light 
of  the  flnme.  Preyer  spenks  also  of  early  sensations 
of  comfort  and  disconifort  observed  on  new-l»oni  babes, 
and  llioso  from  three  to  six  days  old,  by  [ilacing  un*i 
pleasiMit  »ub)it!uii(-«s  on  their  longueu,  ^m/h  a^i  qmniuo, 
rait,  Bulphur,  ami  tbeso  and  plcar^ant  substanc&i  blowing 
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K»mc  effect  as  on  adultSt  tliougb  tbo  wholu  vital  act 
was  eutirely  a  reflexive  one. 

As  rcguixls  tlio  four  kiuds  of  motions,  Preyer,  refer- 
ring to  their  difference,  origin,  and  vnlue,  remarks  as 
follows:  "llie  Jiiiptilsive  mntionB  are  tlie  leunt  control- 
lable, being  fully  independent  of  nny  peripheric  stimu- 
lation, «nd  already  developed  in  Iho  oiiibrye.  Those 
appear  even  in  sleep.  Second,  rcllex  moveraents  depend 
on  |)oripheri«  scnsatinns,  which  in  a  normal  cimdition 
follow  very  rnpidly,  (hongh  tlie  movcRicnt.'^  ave  uneon- 
i<ciou8  to  the  child.  'ITiird,  inalinctivo  movemonta  based 
OQ  previously  received  scnsntit^iii^.  needing^  thico  aaso- 
ciatc  nerve  centers,  connected  inori>hoto^iciilly.  The 
reflex  of  sensuous  imprcssiona  crentc  impulsive  emotional 
activilteK,  iiitulng  ut  a  certiiln  point,  but  nneonscioiisly 
and  evidently  the  rcault  of  iuheritance.  It"  a  man  or 
an  »ninml  niiikf;^  n  luotioa  which  wtis  never  uindo  before, 
it  13  no  longer  an  instinctive  movement.  FouHh,  con- 
scious movements  aro  in  tht-ir  loxvcst  form  imitative, 
dc|>cnd!i>g  on  Menstuou^  perceptions,  and  ni>eiling  nt  least 
two  a&sociativo  ner%'e  centers,  as,  eoncoptioo  of  tiine, 
including  space  and  panose.  Conscious  movements  are 
ioipossihle  without  tho  piirticipation  of  the  largo  bi-ain; 
while  the  Svst,  second,  and  third  kinds  of  Diovcment 
nuiy  !»  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  brnin.  Prcycr 
regards  tbem  as  the  basis  of  all  existing  viirictics  of 
setitient  movements,  of  which  No,  1  presents  purely 
physi(?ul  KensationK.     Nn.  2,  pciripheric,  purely  pbysicid 
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sensations.  No.  3,  emotiomil.  No.  4,  conccptioual  sen- 
sations. TliS  utility  of  the  child  is  tlte  vian'if  fuU 
undef-tfandr'nff  of  (he  cdncatinmil  viiluc  of  the  foi-egniiig 
knowiedye.  It  i«  cloar  that  two  children,  of  M-hom  one 
ninlcp-R  slow  nnd  jmssivB  movcmetiLs,  while  the  other 
answers  in  quick  cxeitcinout  to  every  Bensation,  must 
differ  groutly  in  tempernmetit,  and  that  a  great  differ- 
ence will  exii^t  lielwecn  these  two  children,  hoth  in 
their  Belf-devclopmont  and  tho  lahor  that  lies  before 
them.  Wo  hnvo  Ictiriied  to  recognize  differences  l>e- 
twvca  the  normal  conditinu  of  the  chihl  and  a  condi- 
tion of  physifol  and  wcutal  weakiieaa,  hat  we  ignore 
entirely  those  lialf-iibuoruiiil  condilionn  which,  not 
being  correct  in  the  ticgimiiDg,  grow  worno  and  be- 
come iiijarioiLS  to  the  child,  and  consequenlly  to  7min- 
kind.  Tho  tempenirnenUil  condition  of  man  presented 
for  direction  in  tbo  curliest  period  of  his  life  is  one 
of  tho  most  important  ma.iiifestation8,  bocauso  it  is 
based  on  inherited  piopensifiua,  mid  yet  it  is  the  one 
most  ignored.  Comparing  the  man  of  tlie  past  with 
the  man  of  llic  pi-escnt,  tho  inci-easo  of  thought  and 
action  is  stiilting.  No  one  can  fall  f-o  ace  what  ednca- 
tionul  and  eociul  advaotage3  linvc  been  derived  from 
the  past  by  the  present  existing  mcc  of  men.  Rut,  on 
tho  olIuT  hand,  the  utter  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others,  the  blind,  restless  desire  for  change, 
the  haato  to  nccomplish,  at  all  risks,  tho  thirst  for  ox- 
cit«ni(>nt,    fur    glory    and    weallli,    and    tha    nntiiiiiled 
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desire  to  gniLify  tlio  luwcr  piisKJoii^i,  willioiit  rmisitlei^ 
atioR  for  the  right.'!  of  fotlow-iiieii,  in  iKxly  aud  8oi]I, 
are  so  closely  eounecloil  with  tempo mmeiit  in  ita  he- 
rctlitmy  iiitIu(*ii<H>,  Unit  every  mollior  Nlioiild  devote  her- 
self to  tho  study  ^iid  guidiinco  of  tho  tempo mmcnt  of 
her  child." 


n.     BDUCATIOHAX.   DUtECTION   OF   THS  TESCFERA< 

MTBrT. 

Prejer  eays:  "Tlie  Itrat  period  of  child  life  is  the 
moKt  UDComfaituhlo  one.  It  extioiienei^s  Uungur,  tliirst, 
cold,  lieat,  fatij^o,  iliscainfort  of  position,  bud  ah",  pain 
of  teething,  and  Iho  denied  dt'sire  to  hiindlc  objects." 
He  calls  attention  to  a  series  of  motions  used  by  tho 
child  to  give  vent  to  tho  fcclingH,  smd  warns  tbo  mother 
against  the  theory  that  a  young  cliild  is  not  cnpiiblo  of 
diHtingaUhiu^  bctwoen  comfort  und  discomfort.  As 
long  as  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  was  left  to  tradi- 
tional inducncc,  devoid  of  scicMtiBi;  truth,  though  busod 
on  mother  love  and  mother  cni*e,  an  cxcusti  r{)idd  be 
found  for  not  knowing  positively  tho  wants  of  a  young 
child.  If  the  hnnuin  being  is  destined  to  enjoy  al 
least  equal  privilogos  with  tho  now  Hcicatiticully  roared 
fowU,  fiah,  cattle,  and  even  pigs,  tho  mother  of  our 
age  can  b&  no  longer  oxcusod  for  ignorance  in  hei 
Bpcciiil  stpherc,  ordained  to  htT  by  tlio  Creator.  A 
daily  p»j>cr  mentions  Unit  niothcn^  sculc  mental  8tiin 
ulalion    outside   of  their  domestic   life ;    in    tho  ctudy 
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of  Iniiguagcs,  niustv,  literature,  piiintiug,  uud  in  cbsr- 
\lahla  work ;  proposing  instead  tlie  attendance  of 
iiitillicia'  <'lii«ses.  Wo  lire  very  far  from  wantinjr  to 
limit  woumirtt  cultiirt^,  oiid  n  broad  contact  with  the 
iiitcro«t»  of  tbo  puift  or  tlio  present  social  prohlems ; 
Init  cont;iduriii<;  tho  cdticntion  of  a  bumnn  being,  it 
foonis  IIS  if  wiiuiiin  would  bo  liiirilly  ubio  to  accomplish 
hnlf  the  insita  which  (levolvo  on  her  at  proacnt.  It 
would  BCi^m  that  attending  locturos  illustrated  by  ahlo 
phytticiHiiK,  vL'titing  hospitals,  a-^ylums,  and  kindergar- 
tens, thereby  leaniiug  to  compare  a  normal  «nth  nb- 
aorntal  conditions  of  the  child,  and  hy  discussing  those 
topics  with  cxpcriciicfd  niolhcrs  and  nurses,  would 
open  to  women  ii  fit-hl  of  further  study  In  tho  science 
of  uiaii,  ctiibrticiiij;  |>sycIioiogy,  physiology,  history  of 
mun,  history  of  education,  the  study  of  Froehcl,  the 
study  of  toinpfrance,  of  crime,  insanity,  idiocy,  suicide, 
and  kindred  topics. 


BBIfS£    ISTTLUSirCB    DETCLOPmO    87UPATHmiC 
EMOTIONS  AND  A  HAFP7  TBMPERAMENT. 


Accepting  tho  idea  that  the  gradual  evohition  of  civili- 
zation is  repeated  in  each  man,  wo  call  attention  onco 
more  to  the  creation  and  elevation  of  home  and  fitioily 
life  through  the  liigher  emotions  and  ailections.  Medical 
authorilics  have  docidod  that  tho  greater  doath-tiite 
iiiuoiij^  children  In  our  foundling  houses,  where  the  infants 
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nro  pravklcd  with  cxvcllont  Ixnlily  uhix!  which  is  in  eiooBs; 
of  Ihat  of  lliuir  puur  home,  U  caused  by  tlio  want  of 
motherly  syinpflthips,  of  those  thousand  nnmolc.iA  nets 
of  lifc-kiuJliug  nud  lifu-tbiilliiig  luvc.  of  foudlitig  hy 
hmllici-s  and  sistcirs,  of  sympatbctic  smilea  nnd  laughter. 
For,  to  the  child,  (lie  iippropriittc  noiirishniciit  of  Ha 
sympathies  briogs  life  »nd  grotvth  of  body  and  luind; 
and  ita  luck,  dt^^turbaQcu  and  death.  So,  too,  tho  mo- 
notony of  improKt^ion^  to  which  we  rondmnn  our  bubicSt 
by  putting  11  ahnll,  uDs>tiipathctic  ivhistlo  or  harsh  rattlo 
into  their  <?:igRi'  ItlMc  luiiid;!,  for  inonthi*  wttbout  change^ 
becomes  unpiirdoiitiblo  when  considerud  cducntionidly. 
Tlie  Groeks  amused  the  growing  infants  wfth  Bclcottoys 
and  oxquijiitc  music,  ns  if  they  wcro  musical  crltic« ;  while 
we,  in  phrases  hko  "What's  the  difference  for  a  baby? 
the  baby  won't  understand!'"  or,  "The  baby  doesnt 
know  anything!"  aro  oommittiug  an  error  bad  Iwyond 
mcusuro  in  its  effect!*  on  tho  progrcsta  of  the  human 
race.  Tho  morning  Is  dawning.  Psychology  and  physi- 
ology, including  heredity,  begin  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  hold  watcb  over  the  cradle.  No  longer  wiil  it  bo 
treated  as  a  more  utility  piece,  to  be  pushml  into  a 
conier,  but  to  take  its  place  in  the  midst  of  the  family, 
like  the  ancient  altars  on  which  oiuli  on«  liiys  down  tho 
■  higbctit  olTorings  of  his  better  Diituro.  Wo  bhish  whon 
we  compare  our  ignomnce  of  child^nstura  with  its  own 
Wonderful  Kislfliood ;  workiug  silently  and  inoossantly, 
ail  it  does,  to  procure  if&  mental  pabulum  and  to  nurture 
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its  ciiMmding  mind.  Wc  Iicgiti  dimly  to  apprehend 
tha  sncraJ  [H'oceaa  of  its  self-ciifolJimjiit.  The  jwrst 
of  its  loiijf  iiilicritiincc,  lilt!  reflex  uf  tho  worlii  julo  which 
it  is  born  and  lives,  trembles  in  \ta  tender  organism, 
i>scii|)iii^  ill  its  pliiyi  and  di'eiinis,  as  expression  of  its 
iDctividiiiilized  souso  iniprcssloiis,  to  bo  organized  uud 
directed.  WboGver  hiia  observed  childish  play  jit  its 
purily,  must  have  marveled  at  the  fijUniis:*  of  tlioiigbt 
and  [luctry  which  it  clusters  nboat  the  most  trivJul  facts 
of  lifo. 

No  worldly  vvisdoiu,  nor  caloulfiUon,  nor  lunbition, 
guides  the  little  byniboUzing  lU'liot  from  ouo  luiad-piv- 
turo  to  auotber.  A  few  little  stoues,or  dishes,  or  flowers, 
or  pieces  of  colored  paper,  arc  suffiuicnt  to  re-creato  the 
world  of  wonders  it  carries  within,  AVhoever  has  not 
felt  the  fresh  living  breath  of  nature,  childhood's  sacred 
myths.,  the  lofty  dreams  of  eternal  happiness  bursting 
forth  in  holy  flames  from  its  temple  of  fiiith  and  Jjopo 
and  love,  whoever  has  not  looked  into  ft  child's  eyes  in 
such  moments  of  divine  ecstjisy,  baa  migsed  the  highest 
baptiBin  man  receives  from  nmn.  This  i»  the  time,  these 
are  the  nioods,  when,  all  plastic  and  alert,  tho  ardent 
young  I)cing  is  ready  to  grasp  the  hand  of  any  syinjia- 
thctlo  guide  who  will  lead  it  into  tho  arena  of  life.  A 
thoughtful,  observing  mother  knowa  how  easily  the 
youngest  child  is  brought  into  Bympatbctic  relations  with 
the  beautiful  through  music,  sweet  songs,  softly  spoken 
words,  the  chiu'm  of  light  and  color;  and  here  is  the  task 
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to  open  forever  tlio  avenues  of  tcAuty  ami  goodnCM. 
For  this  ictoutifying  of  tlic  scn^o  of  heimly  wilh  r!glit- 
eousnesK,  as  a  nocesKiry  harmonious  connection  of  jmrU 
to  tlie  wliolo,  is,  in  the  culturn  of  the  child,  of  most  vital 
importance.  ItcfiocmcDt  of  picnsuro,  creating  reRncnicnt 
of  thought,  lends  to  refinement  of  conduct,  fomting 
finally  tlio  Imbit  of  mind  hy  which  niiin  judges  hia  rela- 
tions to  life  and  the  world ;  and  it  is  on  the  enrtlost 
guidance  of  niim  in  the  child  that  we  rely  for  the  ful- 
filtment  of  our  hopes  of  rcfonn.  Until  the  state,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  individual  are  able  to  concede  this 
point  08  the  early  and  sufficient  preventive  of  our  moral 
deficiencies,  until  the  education  of  the  inner  Tnan,  ceases 
to  Iks  subordinnled  to  the  piactical  need  of  the  outer 
phijaictil  mail,  wc  shall  never  uvolve  into  the  highest 
pcifcctlou  possible  to  the  mce. 

AluiOKt  nineteen  centuries  huve  pnssed  under  the  hun- 
ner  of  Chriati«nity,  of  brotherly  love,  of  foigivenc6B  of 
others*  faults,  of  justice  to  nil,  and  we  arc  not  fur  enough 
advanced  to  settle  our  diilcrcnces  of  political  opinion, 
except  wilh  murderous  weapons.  Frimcis  Gallon  relates 
that  when  two  henU  of  wild  cnttlo  nioet,  they  send 
out  on  each  side  the  best  qiiFiliHod  aniinnl  to  light  for 
their  respective  parties ;  they  light  in  eingle  combat, 
and  their  victoiy  is  respected  as  decisive.  How  much 
further  hiis  civilised  and  Clinstianized  humanity  pi-o- 
grcHsed  than  this?  We  stmt  the  eilucatlmml  fund,  but 
wc  yive  a  rtwwd  io  Krupjft  and  decorate  his  ubiumt 
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each  timo  thiit  lie  luiikcs  nn  improvftiiBnt  of  the  tcnlliic 

rruii*  with  wlii<li  men  arc  lo  kill  tlicn-  brothcra  in  greater 

numbers  ami  iit  lunger  distant!. 

Tho  state  puniBlifs   with   an  ignominions    death  the 

single  mini  ivho,  even  under  tho  stress*  of  |i!i.*sioii,  inton- 
Uonally  Icilla  another,  hut  tho  state  drill^i  thousnnda  of 
men  to  kill   thousands  of  other  men,  intcntionnlly  iind 
in  cold  blood.      Women  h:ivc  always  hccn  !ij»j)l!mi.lc(l  for 
the  gi-itudcui-  of  self-sacrifice  Mith  which  they  have  ginlod 
ou  tho  swords  of  tlicir  LussbimUs  mul  sous,  to  figlit  for 
cntbu^'iastic  conviction;  but  is  thcro  not  a  highci*  giiin- 
dciir  in  iroman'e  exliiimtinj:  in  the  crudlo  tliu  verr/  spiri'l 
of  vumltrr?    Sir.    Gulton    spenks   of  tlie   blood    terrors 
experienced  iimonj^  liall-vvild    uxini  iji  Hoiith  Afrieri,  on 
piis^inj^  6onio  hputs  where  ii  cow  Iiiid  been  killed  by  n 
beui".     They  seemed  uiiiddeiKid  by  this  smell,  and  per- 
formed a  curiouii  sort  of  wtir  diiiico.     In  contrast  wilL 
this,  he  8pc»ka  of  aeeiiig   u   woll-ihesscd   child,  with  nn 
innocent  look,  about  four  yesii**  old,  imklng  lbs  linger  Inio 
the  bleeding  carcass  of  a  slifei>  hanging  by  a  butcher's 
stall,  while  thy  nurse  ivas  ■within  ;  luid  also  of  nurse*  with 
children   of  all  ngcs  watching  unconcernedly   and    even 
with  amusement  the  feeding  of  living  animiilB  to  the  wild 
bcnsts  in  the  Zoological  Gardeii-i,  in  London.     The  chil- 
dren's iiiditrercnce  to  Iho  terror  and  an^fui^h  of  I  he  heli>- 
luijs  victims  W!W  llio  painful  clement   in    tho  *.poetnete. 
From  an   rduenlionul   jmint   of   Tiuw,  how   much    moru 
highly  civilized  tho  siivugo  women  of  South  Africa  may 
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called,  whose  attiichmciit  to  their  dumctitic  Tovb  u 
so  gi-ciit,  tliiiir  Hympalliy  so  trnilcr,  that  not  oven  for 
money  will  they  let  one  of  them  lie  killeil;  idcutifjing 
lhem.selTCS  socially  ami  cmoliuimlly,  om  (liey  (li>,  n-ith  tbe 
life  nnd  pail)  of  tlie^c  dependent  t'rentui-os,  and  with  tho 
life  and  psiia  throbhing  thruugh  all  being. 

Prc^'or's  litllo  Iwy  nt  two  and  n  hnlf  years  old, 
having  not  quite  finished  hrcakfiiBt,  was  alxnit  to  tiiko 
aiiotlioi'  biscuit,  when  hlrt  father  8itid  to  Uitii,  in  n  cuiii- 
mimding  voice,  "My  child  is  not  hungry  nad  muiit  lay 
down  his  biscuit  and  eat  no  moi-c."  Tho  child  olwycd 
tbid  comDuud  vritlioul  a  uiunnur,  which  ^liomMl  the 
wvaknir.ss  of  li'ia  will.  Vet  that  Proyer'a  cliild  hiid  u 
will  and  11  htrong  self-conacioud  will,  m  every  child 
should  have,  i»  simwn  Iiy  liis  fiilhcr's  aircount  of  his 
oltstinacy,  lu  crying,  ajid  throwing  hJiiiself  on  tho  floor. 
Theise  two  fact>i  Duffivo  to  blmw  tho  necessity  of  n  flour 
conceiJtiou  of  hei-edUanj  incliniitioii.  When  Preyer  waa 
sure  that  his  child  needed  nothing,  ho  let  it  cry  for 
twenty  mtnuteB,  to  ha.ve  it  leurn  by  cxpcricnco  tbut  its 
crying  waii  useless,  and  (to  prevent  its  rcijctitiou.  At 
Buch  tiniea  especially  the  child  neoda  the  educator'^ 
tlioughtful  guiJance.  Children,  fur  from  hejitg  in- 
dulged, ehould  bo  cm-cfully  strengthened,  tlicir  futui-o 
chamcter  dcjteniiing  greatly  on  tho  oarliottt  Iriiining 
and  fxereisu  of  their  wi]l-[ii)wer.  Obstinacy  ntid  cniitrii- 
diction  arc  in  most  cases,  when  not  inhcritetl,  the  resultof 
early  oducadunul  uiistakos.     (Seo  "  Educutioii  in  Japitn.") 
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The  oxercisw)  of  obtjdiemro,  tliut  is,  respect  mid  rever- 
ence fur  Iho  expcrienco  of  tho  PtUiMtor,  rannot  Iiogin 
loo  fliirly,  Prcycr  snya  ho  experienced  no  opposition 
from  his  hoy  of  four  yonra  old  (the  limo  when  he 
hiul  finished  his  Iiook).  Tho  (Icniiinds  for  obedience, 
he  says,  fihould  he  bsiscd  on  the  example  offered,  not 
only  in  hoing  striotly  tritthfiiil,  but  in  Iwing  unclinngc- 
nble  111  our  comniiindf,  iiikI  in  watching  the  Klightcst 
devintii>n  from  them.  They  should  be  biiscd  on  tho 
liiihlness  of  Ujvo,  jii»licc,  rt'ii^on,  sind  necessity,  and  so 
will  iiiipi'c«a  even  the  Imliy  as  a  just  eubraissiou  to 
laiv ;  showing  that  there  is  in  gener:il  an  inniite  sym- 
piithy  with  rigbteousneys  in  the  child.  To  develop 
thin  no  iJioth(i|'  should  fail  tn  inipross  her  child  with 
the  underlying  reason  for  her  roijucst,  avoiding  nil  un- 
noceswiiy  rewtrictiim  or  prohibition,  whirh  hinds  soiiie- 
tioies  to  the  unpleasant  conscijiicneo  of  dlsobedienco. 
(See  Herbert  SiH-iiccr's  "Educiilion.")  Higher  couccp- 
tious  are  awakened  hy  cnrcfuHy  Eclccted  imprcssiouB, 
developing  and  maintaining  higher  emotional  feelings; 
directing  the  child's  will  and  dusirca  early  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  generous,  unselfish  character.  English 
friends  of  the  writer,  careful  educators  of  their  diil- 
drea,  took  jmins  to  keep  their  baby  in  a  room  where 
the  mother  eniild  nUvnys  wiiteh  it.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  tho  ebild  from  expressing  its  will  hy  cry- 
ing. A  .1  soon  ns  the  eh  iUl  awoke  from  sleep ,  its 
wants   were    utlviuh-d    to,  and   it    was   luet    by   loving. 
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familiar  fnccs  tim!  Its  happy  mood  thus  syatemntically 
foslrrcd  l»y  serenity,  love,  :in(l  iillpntinn  in  its  siir- 
raiimlingc.  Huw  muny  tliousfliiil  liysilcrioiil  womcu 
might  tliiiH  luivo  iiR(>ri  .snved  from  tlinir  puinfii]  con- 
dition in  Tclntion  to  iiocicty  nnil  tlio  hiimnn  rnco,  hy 
not  trnnsmitftnjf  tlii^i  evil  to  otiici-  futui-o  gononitions ! 
Tho  writvr  Iiiis  ol)scrv«tI  lli;»t  Gernimi  c.liildi'cn  cry  tlie 
mo&l.  After  these  aro  tlio  Knglnh  t-hildrm;  then  tho 
Fi'om:h  children ;  niid  Aiiieric-iui  cliihlrnn  i-ry  the  h^nst  of 
noy,  V!)]>cciidly  tlioifio  lioni  in  Catifomin.  An  unconscious 
direction  of  the  dilUl's  ludividtml  freedom  of  ttio  mDI, 
und  Uic  out-door  life,  douhllrns  prndurr  thii  i-osuh.  The 
surroumlings  are  not  less  iiiHuciiti;iI  on  the  chiUrjj 
qulelnesft.  In  Fnince  iind  America,  families  nrc  iniirh 
^liKillei'.  This  givos  tlio  newly  horn  thild  tho  privilege 
or  quiet  environment.  It  prevents  a  ninltiliidn  of  too 
early  nml  too  vinlwit  Kcnsorio  emotions.  Tho  pljiatic 
features  of  the  Oricntnl  races,  tIm  pprpotiialitin  of  the 
Itoinnn  no^o  tiinon^  l!io  French,  and  tho  pi-odiiction  of 
the  Vulpine  uosQ  of  the  Americans,  nnd  thrtr  iiiA  plas- 
tic features  as  a  race,  seem  to  result  from  this  emly 
pericKl  of  uadisturlwd  and  unomotionnl  growth.  It  is 
by  no  mcunfi  the  iiUontinn  of  tho  writer  to  elalm  an 
at>solute  truth  for  thc^e  opinions,  but  it  is  certain  thiit 
this  period  is  tlic  starting-point  fur  iill  future  mental 
discasoo,  such  ns  idioey,  iiisnnitj',  and  crime,  unti 
fibouM  ho  cunsidorcd  with  id[  tho  iuformatloii  our  nge 
in  at  present  prepared  to  furnish. 
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Jenn  Jacquef*  HouBsenii  spenlts  of  the  torture  to  which 
ft  youQg  cliiUl  U  comkiniK'd  wlicii  lu-uuglit  up  in  lux- 
urious flurroumlttigs,  having  tho  canstnnt  craving  to 
touch  things  it  enn  never  reach.  This  shows  clearly 
that  ctiililroii  born  in  humble  cnnditiom,  and  still  more, 
those  born  uuder  tliu  inffluoueos  of  n  half-niml  life,  are 
those  who  rogciierafo  tlio  woihl  by  their  higher  phys- 
iciil  !Uul  nientiil  powers,  which  city  life  so  incrcitesfily 
detcrionites.  It  is  evident  that  in  acknowlcdirino'  the 
influences  of  national,  family,  uiid  tem[>eraiiien(al  types, 
we  ndinit  tho  iniluonco  of  hiibita  of  nnconsciouB  Imlln- 
tion  and  iiilieritcii  prndisposHions.  In  thia  idcsi  Goethe 
siinguincly  predicts  a  rsue  of  children  born  educated, 
and  may  ho  not  ho  right?  In  the  child  wo  deal  with  a 
ficlf-cQuscidii.i  nml  »clf-willed  Immau  being,  tinahlo  to 
spciilt,  and  yet  often,  indeed  almost  alwrays,  ignored  in 
its  sign  language.  WTio  can  tell  the  cravings  nnd  dis- 
appoint iiini  Is  and  hoavl -break iug  relatkes  the  child's 
ellbrU  mool?  Pt-oplo  say,  "It  «idy  puis  thinj,'s  hi  ita 
mouthi  or  thrown  thoni  on  the  floor."  Wo  ask,  where 
should  It  put  things,  and  what  i^  more  natural?  la 
not  this  mouth  the  soat  of  taste?  as  Fi-oohel  says,  "Tho 
central  nrgiin  of  its  short  life's  experiences.  Besides, 
it  ha«  a  desire  to  help  iteelf  in  teething,"  After  a 
month's  lougiiig,  it  may  get  what  it  has  been  craving. 
Once  in  Inming  it  rotiud  it  drops  it  and  it  rcmiiinN  un- 
retm*ned.  Thia  one  experience  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  its  obstinacy,  willfulness,  and    rudeness.      Who    cuu 
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t«1l?  All  wc  know  is,  lliat  n  rhi]<1  two  months  old 
already  gave  pi-pfcrenco  to  a  fertniii  tune ;  so  its  likes 
and  di^liktM  fur  iM-isont*  niul  objeols  wftre  equally 
strong.  And  wlint  wns  worse,  it  has  not  (lie  powor  of 
expressing  thom.  Mny  it  not  often  hnppon  from  this 
onuso  lliiil  nntunilly  nnd  gniduiilly  tiiiputiutit  mnnifeft- 
tntions  arise  which  grow  hitor  into  pcrraaneut  ill-tcm- 
ppi'?  It  lit  rtiitiinil  ihnt  »  rltUd  Ixirn  in  the  cighttwnth 
century  inntit  dilTur  from  a  child  in  the  ninutotjnth 
cfintory ;  tlmt  tlio  diild  of  tlio  nineteenth  century 
flhoiiW  pnidiico  rtifTcrcnt  rcsult-s  from  its  oarthly  ex- 
periences from  the  child  of  the  past,  and  that  tbe 
mothi-r  and  father  Nhnuld  prepare  thoir  diild  in  the 
ninetficnth  ccntiiry  for  highor  conditions  tlinn  those 
of  the  p3:*t.  Our  ovcr-cxcitod  niontal  condition  nhowa 
plainly  Ihe  errora  of  the  dark  side  of  fldranccd  civili- 
»iti<m.  And  horciii  niiiRt  hn  said  again,  nnd  cannot 
lie  eootigli  rcpciitcd,  Ihsit  until  wc  nhclish  ignomneo 
and  the  tread-mill  fiiahion  of  sicfiona  vrlthoiit  individii»l 
power  of  fOiK«l)tion  hy  women,  until  woman  Irariis  to 
regard  man  as  the;  product  of  cvrdutionnl  dcvolcipincnl, 
ami  until  xho  \ti  Mo  to  comprehend  that  she,  as  tbe 
motlier  of  the  nice,  is  hy  natin-c  and  functions  divinely 
M-I(!(rted  to  work  for  the  ideal  t>ettcr  and  Iinppior 
man,  —  nntil  IhtK  condition  exist^i,  no  lasting  progress 
can  he  expected. 
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IV.    BYMPATHBTIC  EMOTIONS  POSTERINa  INNATE 

AcrmriEB. 

Preyer  states  that  grasti'mg  moTementa,  nccompunied 
by  expression  of  attention  and  pleasure,  were  made  by 
children  from  four  to  five  montlis  old.  From  Urn 
period  up  to  two  years  old  aud  over,  we  deal  with  a 
self-conscious  and  siilf-willej  Iwiug,  unable  to  spoak, 
yet  wbose  Bign-lan^uage  is  almost  ignored.  The  cbild 
throws  the  spoon  on  the  floor  to  enjoy  the  efloct  of 
sound.  It  stretches  out  its  little  hands  Id  sympathy 
with  all  it  sees  and  hears.  Wliat  ia  its  answer?  A 
rattle,  a  ring,  or  a  gray,  unattractive  ball  U  the  meager 
share  whifli  fcills  into  poor  baby's  eager  hands  froto 
the  bewildering  variety  of  the  glorious  high-colored 
riches  aiound  it.  Some  one  says,  "Give  it  anything; 
baby  does  not  care  what  it  is."  This  may  be  true  in 
some  cases,  but  doubtless  this  injustice  or  raisapprc- 
hension  often  leads  to  ill-toiupor  in  the  child.  ThJiilt 
bow  the  eelfbratod  naturalist,  Edwards,  the  son  of  a 
Scotch  cobbler,  was  misunderstood,  when  he  waa  de- 
prived of  all  clothing  but  his  nightgown,  in  tho  cold 
month  of  Novenil>er,  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  going 
to  the  beach  to  get  crabs,  fish,  and  shells  to  servo 
his 
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Notwithstanding,  though 


not  yet  four  years  old,  he  went  to  the  beach,  and  filled 
the  lower  part  of  bis  nightgown  with  shell-fi»h,  etc. 
Psychological  records  dcmonstrrtte  tho  absolute  necessity 
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of  tlio  csi'licKt  satUfuctloii  of  tJi«  omotiuiiul  iiml  syiii- 
patbettc  feelings  of  the  liaby,  including  iiai-nionious 
and  joyful  suiTouodings,  lo  breok  tlio  inouotouy  of 
Us  life. 

Rousseau,  speaking  of  the  belter  tiuullti  of  Lhc  ciiil- 
drco  of  the  middle  clusscs.  and  the  fewer  Tcxationn 
and  irritation-s  in  \hc.ir  early  life,  says:  "What  artist 
would  rctnuin  indiif^k'ent  if  nn  unskilled,  citrclRi^.s  linnd 
sIifKiId  miiJUHC-  the  elringtt  of  tiie  instmtneiit,  liritiging 
from  it  confiiiicd,  unmuMcil  chords,  and  inhnrmouious 
vibrntiona?"  Does  not  the  norvoua  system  of  tlio  human 
being  oquul  the  most  delicnlo  iustiiimcnt,  and  de- 
mand as  mu4.-h  skill  in  mnnipuEution  lus  a  lino  hiirp  or 
violin?  With  tlio  incrpiislng  atudy  <if  early  psycho- 
logical development,  iho  imj)ortauce  of  tlio  right  con- 
ception of  fundamental  life  becomes  very  great. 
According  to  previous  statements,  we  find  the  inner- 
mai4t  geiiti  manifested  in  the  iictivities  of  the  emotional 
and  sympatjietic  feelings.  No  Ititer  period  in  life  can 
be  compurcd  in  il^  enormous  power  of  perception, 
awakened  by  sympathy  and  imagination  expi'easeil 
by  Iniiguiige,  concluded  by  individual  abstmction  and 
eompRrison,  with  that  demuiistnited  in  tlio  tiKiutal  and 
physiud  autlvities  of  a  cbihl  nuder  tliiee  yeai-s  old ; 
and  tliis  not  as  tliu  result  of  iulcUectuiil  ciipacitics,  but 
tbrougb  sympathetic  uttractiou,  nwakonin^  an  eager  self- 
activity,  which  reUiiiiH  the  impressions  of  those  objects 
which  meet  it3  feelings. 
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Can  we  imn^'irie  n  slnglo  day  with  Its  Iiundreile  of  new 
imprcsaions  and  experiences  for  the  diild,  a  single  wiilk 
of  a  IIire('-3'(':ir-oUl  <:UiIil?  Can  «■(■  iiiiajiino  ;ill  limt  la 
unknown  to  it  nnd  has  to  he  invc.stigiili>(l  hy  its  own 
powers  of  ohservBtitiri,  —  tlio  houses,  tliuir  dlviwioiiH  and 
nses,  tliG  flnimala  ho  moftts,  thfl  flowers  and  troes  he 
Bees,  gTJindfatlior's  hoiisc,  grandinotlicr's  poenIliirUies, 
the  denlings  of  tin*  sorvanta,  nrfd  hiiiidrotls  of  other 
mutters?  The  iiiiportiiiioo  is  not  niono  iu  the  nmouot 
of  practicnl  knowlerlgo  gninod,  but  in  the  higher  eplrit- 
aal  conncutioa  of  iadividuul  conception  witJi  thu  oulvr 
condition  of  things.  "Wo  nil  enjoy  the  beautiful  flnshes 
from  the  inner  worksluip  nf  our  buhies' miiulM,  in  nwld- 
ing  the  outer  world  to  suit  tlieir  own  fancieH  m  word 
and  action.  !(ow  rudely  and  niisund<<r.sL:uidin<i:ly  we 
(ihopk  and  shorten  this  pcriuil  of  originnllly  mt  (ci 
cvcrythititj:  it  hops,  l)y  Hoelving  to  nuiico  ocu*  Ixiby  boy 
or  girl  nt  oiko  into  the  desired  "  little  gonlleinan  or 
laily"!  'I'he  writfr  wa.s  ssiilly  impressed  with  this,  no 
seeing  once,  in  a.  rfintanriinf.,  a  little  girl  not,  yot  iiiik' 
to  speftk,  who  had  Iukmi  iinidrt  to  rcsenihlu  a  jierfeotly 
trained  lady,  and  what  was  worse,  sho  was  aware  of 
it  i  she  held  and  phiced  hcv  Bixion  with  one  finger 
raised,  tonk  crackers  with  tliu  tips  of  lier  lingers, 
wiped  her  month  and  fingers,  and  folded  lior  napkin 
like  a  grown  person.  Iu  short,  in  her  overy  action 
conscious  artificiality  was  shown,  nnd  what  wits  still 
worse,   it   waa  to  tho  doligbt  of  the  coni[iany.     Who 
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can  ei>tiiniitu  the  Itad  consnqucnccs  of  Ic^din^  a  child  so 
e.nrly  out  of  its  individiinl  nntiire,  foiling  it  into  a  dead, 
8cnselcj!8  faaliion  liefore  tlie  txtivise  of  its  iimutu  powers 
of  forming  and  using  its  originnl,  rrwitlvc,  synijinlhctic 
feelings,  —  at  an  uge  wiioti  individutil  coiieoption  iinil 
imp»d:i<^s  Bhoiild  1)0  I«ft  flntireiy  free  from  tmtwnnl  re- 
sti-aint  or  misdirection  in  lonrninjr  frrown  pcoplu'd  arti- 
ficialilicit  and  c-onvenlioiirtlitios?  Th«  child  »lioii]d  Iw 
uitcuiiscious  of  olwcrvation,  savu  when  it  is  iwvvsstiry  to 
checit  it  for  actunl  wrong-doing.  W«  coId-hi>iii-ted,  un- 
tntcrcittvd  gi'owii  fvtUis  muko  our  cliiUi'cu  rsulTor  from  our 
Qtrn  menial  conditions.  Our  own  itidiScrcnce,  igno- 
rance, and  Bcltislinoss  imiy  ofti^ii  lio  triicod  to  tlic  fact  tluit 
no  inward  warnitli  or  light  was  kindled  In  u*  hy  rjirly 
ciiltiyalioii  nfotir  synipulliulic  i^molional  fuclingi*.  Hl-to 
thc!  question  nniy  nriKo  hs  tn  wlmlher  k  child  sliutild 
be  constantly  fiirnii^lu'd  with  n^w  oiyocta  to  its  hiiud^, 
making  it  Iieliovo  th:it  ftvorylhing  was  at  ha  commnnd. 
Not  so;  yf.t  no  liuiiiiin  In-ing  i.iiii  lie  tjiiiglit  to  cxi^r- 
ciec  Iiighcr  fuL-ling^  tuwjird  itH  I'fildW-bciiig  hfluio  it 
can  rail  Aoniething  its  own.  This  is  manifest  in  the 
child's  instinctivo  dfisiro  to  msitct  t-vcryllnng  its  own. 
But  as  soon  as  this  disposition  goes  to  thc  extreme, 
thc  child  should  bo  inikimd  to  give  at  least  ft  part  of 
its  possessions  to  others,  making  the  idea  of  mine  and 
thine  at  oiit-'e  olear.  /'o-vw-'saioh  as  vrull  as  desire  to 
ffet,  both  need  cdueatiount  direction. 

Many  bad  babitd  arit^o   fi'om    inhcritud    dispositions, 
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but  very  many  more  entirely  ignored  hy  parents  are 
caused  liy  idleness,  the  waiting  for  food,  nnti  most  of 
all  ft  misapprelit^nsion  of  and  disregard  for  the  Lbilii's 
first  desires.  The  sucking  of  its  fingers  tir  Itlimkots, 
or  biting  the  iitiils,  is  the  result  of  negleet.  Who 
hnows  tlio  straits  to  which  we  drive  our  children  hy 
dc'iiriving  Ihoin  of  thoir  sports  and  plays  in  the  open 
n!r,  niid  of  ^\\v\\  right  (^^tnpnnioIlship  as  is  iiecdod  to 
Kalisfy  thoir  vivid  imngiuHlions?  Aud  ilio  writer's  cx- 
pcricDCRs  hiivo  been  such  as  to  prove  that  a  few 
weeks  of  Uulutvd,  in-door  life  may  forever  desti-oy  the 
ru orals  of  the  child.  The  glowing  appreciation  of  A  toy 
leads  the  child  to  nmgiiify  ita  (luaiities  almost  Into  an 
idcid.  This  iissociiition  of  toys  is  handed  down  from 
grandparent  to  grandchild,  and  who  can  tell  the  many 
feelings  and  domestic  virtues  clustering  iiround  mirh 
toys?  Unfortnmitely,  tho  reatleflanesa  of  the  present 
ngu,  the  nnrrownoss  of  tho  homos,  tho  cheapness  and 
chiiiiging  fashions  oven  in  play;*,  destroy  the  Hfe-germ  of 
thesi!  assotiltitioiis .  Kveu  the  glorious  perinJ  of  pochet 
treasurt's  Is  in  danger  of  dying  out ;  the  poor  Iwy  und 
girl  nre  left  to  the  mercy  of  reiidy-made  clothing.  Yet 
what  a  world  of  sludy  of  uhlldten's  nature  is  ofiercd  by 
tliew  hidden  recesses  of  mind  and  Iiody  1  Whjit  sacred 
rubbish  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  from  mind  to  mind, 
on  the  waves,  of  imagination,  euriosity,  venenition, 
mystery,  and  the  desire  tn  have  and  to  know  I  What 
ideal  beauty  does   not  n  child's    mind  find  in  n  bi-oken 
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handle  of  a  cup,  a  piece  of  coloroil  gliiss,  n  siring,  u 
Diiil,  a  shell  I  It  is  the  life  witliiii  the  child  that  grows 
and  glowa  in  sympathy,  knowledge,  r-niv,  and  gpiiprnaity 
through  these  mere  nothings,  toward  Itmt  grcut  hiotiior- 
hood  of  universal  existence,  those  trotisurdu  often  form- 
ing iitt  first  stop  to  chiAsilhrittioii.  Mothers  do  not  ulway-t 
sec  th«  hright  side  of  tbis,  hut  the  kiiid«rit!irt«nor,  hiilf  n 
child  hereolf,  uuderstau<l8  it  all.  For  iiistniicc,  a  little 
l>oy  al)oul  six  years  old  nuce  took  from  iii.s  poulul  a 
little  envelope  not  tiro  ■  inches  long.  It  had  a  ^tamp 
with  a  white  dovo  Imnlly  higger  than  a  pi-a.  "That  is 
from  last  CIn'istnias,"  he  said;  "McKay"  (his  brother, 
four  years  old)  "gave  it  (o  mo;-  I  kept  it  since  last 
Christimis."  It  wore  well  if  all  cnciiiios  of  jioekcts,  of 
hidden  troa&ureH,  and  relie  dnnvers  could  huvo  seen  the 
expression  with  which  ho  spoke  these  woiils.  The  tiny 
stamp  bore  a  flying  dove.  What  improasionn  may  tho 
child  have  gained  from  this  stinplo  dove?  All  tho  bird 
stories  be  had  been  told  by  dear  mamma  and  at  tho 
kindergarten  ho  saw  incorporated  in  this  picture,  read- 
ing them  over  and  over  again  in  hi«  own  mind.  Chil- 
dren are  poets,  —  poets  in  perceiving  iutuitivoly  the 
harmonious  associatioQ  and  beauty  of  their  sun-onnd- 
ingH.  Wo  should  utrongthen  this  gifl;,  whicli  cbif^ols 
silently  hut  fully  tho  moral  and  intolleotua!  evolution 
of  man  into  a  freer  and  higher  conrepfion  of  life,  lead- 
ing him  haok  to  nature,  Iiy  ciirly  riympulhctic  simplicity 
instead  of  intellectual  iiegiition. 


CHAPTER    VT. 


EXOTroyS  Z.BADIXO    TO    POWEIt    OF    WILL   A^D'  HTDI- 
YIDVAL  ACTIVniKS. 

I,  Scn«otic  Emntlons  Icadliiz  U)  tins  DoTelopmniil  or  tUo  Tower  nt  iii^  Will. 
—  It,  The  Powdf  u(  Will  iliroctdd  nmi  |mr!ri<ii]  by  eurly  Kuiotiiiiiu-I 
iuiptLissiuiis..^  in.  TIic  Powei  of  Will  (ItMiiwistniiei]  by  itri  Iniinte 
]>(«lre  fir  InilindiiiLl  Activity.  — IV.  Frlwl.  Kroeljors  EilHwUlonal 
MoIIuhI  of  usuij;  tLo  Cliild's  Iimata  Dpaira  tor  lailividnaJ  Aciivily. 

I.    SENSORIC  EMOTIONS  LEADING  TO  THE  DEVELOP- 
UGNT  or  TB£  POWER  OF  TSB  WILL 

Befouh  Atteniptin<^.  tu  direct  the  attention  of  tlio  mother 
oducutioiiully  to  llto  «iiCL'(!s«ivc  duvulnjHnent  of  tlie  power 
of  will,  n  prevIouH  nfitd^  of  fliu  miiUL'tilar  movements, 
directed  uiid  aualyz«d  lij'  l*ic^«r,  is  sti))pose(l  to  have 
tukca  pl»ce.  Thou<;li  tbeao  intuitive  niotioas  tliller  iu 
every  luiiiiuii  Ifciiij:,  tH^i'luiii  motions  wliidi  «xistfd  Ncfore 
liii'Hi  cniitiiuiis  iifler  l^irlii.  They  arc  impulsive  iiini  iode- 
pendciil  of  will,  —  an  (irf^'iuiic  process  resulting  from  the 
center  orgjms  of  tbo  nerves  sltuuted  'm  the  Hpino.  They 
aronctivo  without  any  previous  poripborie  uTitation  on 
the  soriHorie  nerve.  To  this  chi-ss  holong  the  freqiieut,  mo- 
tions of  the  child's  lcg:s,  tinii!^,  and  fingers.  The  activity 
of  a  free  will  ia  not  posstiljlo  hi^foro  tlio  devidopment  of 
tbu  power  of  conueptiou.  Repeated  iiOL^iutioiis  and  «om- 
piiriHoii  of  emotion  am  neeessary  to  discriminnte  hetwven 
comfort  and  dUcomfurt,  before  any  di.-itiu*;t  prorereuce  in 
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ne  net  of  a  conaciotiH  will  can  be  Hbown.  Tbe  iicvrly 
boru  child  hiis  uo  preference,  uiul  tUcrcfore  no  will. 
Witliout  expcrioiicc  of  self,  without  compimson  of  ciuo- 
ttOD,  it  is  uucoDscioua  of  outer  ciTcctH,  Tbc  will  of  man 
is  not  merely  tlic  product  of  ktiowIodg«  gnhicd  Iiy  «;If- 
exporience,  but  by  Iciirniug  to  iidjiwt  his  habits  and 
motiiins  la  ganend  nut-ds.  To  judgo  lliu  pi'(i<>ros>>  Id 
dovclopmciit  of  the  perceptive  imd  executive  powere  of 
the  child  Iwiding  to  llio  evolution  of  its  will,  requires  a 
Mudy  of  every  motion.  "  I  pi-cseiit,"  Knys  Pi-cyer,  "  my 
oij6ervattontj  on  my  own  newly  burn  son  uml  tbo^ie  of 
othei's,  on  Uie  motions  indicutiiig  the  growtli  of  will- 
jH)wi!r.  It  is  iniiMis^iMo  to  rocoguizc  tlio  will  of  tlie 
vbild  in  luotiou^  of  uioro  uiut^cuiiir  uUriwtloa,  eucli  us 
closing  of  the  oy«,  or  miiliotis  of  Ihti  lips  tind  toiiguo. 
Btit  tJicso  liecoiiic  reflex  motions  when  resiiltirij;  fi-oni 
iinpiiissionji  of  iiglit,  »(>uiid,  or  luuili.  Tlie  execution 
of  KU4.'li  motions  is,  iit  llic  bogiimiiig.  quite  .slow,  mid 
tboiigb  LliL'ir  ijuickiioHs  grjuluiilly  iiicreason,  tbi^y  dillVr 
fi-om  tiioso  of  the  ndiilt.  This  may  ho  attributed  to  tho 
fact  that  the  connections  lire  iwt  fully  made,  eo  tlmt  these 
reflex  motions  Imvc  to  travel  «  routidaliout  way.  Any 
ocu^tiou  strong  enough  to  produce  irritiition  will  affect 
them.  Action  of  a  free  and  iimlopeiKleiit  will  docs  not 
exist  Itefoi-e  the  development  of  the  seiiKcd  is  aufflciciitly 
advanced  to  distinguish  tlic  quiilitiat  (if  ditlerciit  inipre^- 
ttioua,  anil  lo  f«c]  esicli  impression  separately,  with  tlie 
jHtwer  of  lucalizing  them  und  comparing  one  with  tEie 
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other,  in  onlor  to  rcragoizo  difference  in  siiace  and  time. 
This  is  tliy  result  of  cause  unci  effect,  iiinl  VmnWy  ii?ails  lo 
the  coDreiilinii  and  fonnstion  of  will  and  idcii.  Withniit 
the  activity  of  the  senses  there  c«n  l>o  no  Buflioiont  fon- 
centration  in  form  nnrt  idea,  for  the  power  of  will  is 
nctunlly  insepanvHo  fi-om  the  emutioiial  effect  on  tho 
senses.  Tho  will  ccasoa  wbon  tbo  aoiises  are  inactive,  na  in 
deep  file^p.  Thia  niiitunl  dependence  does  not  prove  that 
the  activity  of  the  senses  iDcludes  the  power  of  will.  On 
the  contrary,  the  numerous  impressions  trangforaied  into 
conceptions  are  turned  into  ijiotorii;  movements,  before  the 
child  in  cupahle  of  directing  its  definite  efforts;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  repeated  irapuUivts  reflective,  and  instinctive 
sensations  on  the  center  of  the  motor  norvcs,  that  finally 
u  co-ordiuute  and  luoditied  coiiueptiuu  is  develujied." 


n.    THE   FOWEK   OF    VrihU  DIRECTED  AND  FURJTSED 
BT   EARI,Y  EMOTIONAL  IMPRESSION, 

Closo  observntion  has  revealed  Lhut  the  raovementa 
resulting  from  free  «cts  of  the  will  nro  at  first  invol- 
untary, and  lead  to  a  conception  of  facts.  In  the  child's 
first  six  months,  having  learned  n  numlnsr  of  motions, 
it  Ouds  that  tho  number  of  musculav  coatnictions  of 
which  it  is  master  does  not  stifficicutiy  answer  the  ex- 
pression of  its  enlarged  nnd  more  complex  doi«irc9. 
Theroforo  new  combinations  arc  formed  for  new  asito- 
ciatioQS ;  showing  for  the  liri«t  time  direct  efforts  to 
execute    voluntary    motions    Intotlcetually.     "  This    was 
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proved,"  says  Preycr,  "  in  my  i-hihl  nt  four  tnotitlw  old, 
n-huii  liiking  its  food  from  a  bottle,  it  lurid  it."    Tho  child 
not  only  onginatfid  his   motion,    l>iit   it  co-ordlniitod   It 
with    its    purpose.      Th«    importjint    fact,    tliut  "will" 
ooti«idts    in     a    reciprocal     .nctivity    of    conception     liy 
tbe    nse  of    motions,    jsoliiting,    combining,    rupciUiii-,', 
niodifyinj,',  and  biietcning  thorn,  explains  the  gront  diffi- 
cully  under  wbich  Uie  cliiM  bcgiiis  its  cxpcrinicnliil  ac- 
tivity;   tliut    is,    the  ehild  Ims  to  tosicli   itself  by   ex- 
perience.   Any  act  of  free  will  demands  attention,  eaeb 
concentration  of  attention  funning  an  act  of  will.     Proyor 
suys :  "  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  weeks  I  bocamc  con- 
vinced  that  my  child  showed  attention.     But  an  inde- 
pendently directed  aUentioii  to  an  object,  and  occupying 
itself  with  it,  did  not  occur  until  it  was  four  months  old, 
when  it  noticed  it»  own  picture  in  the  looking-jjlass."     To 
control  niid  direct  these  motoric  conceptions  at  this  early 
ago  becomes  the  work  of  education.     Very  few  mothers 
folloir    intelligently    this    wonderful    development,    and 
still  less  are  they  capable  of  directing  tbe  child's  will- 
power   to     intended    exercidos.      Some    mothers    have 
learned  tho  necessity  of  controlling  the  earliest  habits  of 
tbcir  children,  good  or  bad  habits  being  &o  easily  planted 
flt  tbAt  age.    But  the  child  needs  more  th.in  this.     It 
requires  not  merely  (he  subduing   of    tbe  will   in  ohe- 
dience  from  the  fir^,  nor   docs  it  require  an    arbitrary 
^     du'cction  of  ita  will,  whicli  would  be  tbo  tirst  *lep  towards 
H    DUppreti^og  its  originality  und  spoutaacity  of  action. 
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The  natural  suliraissioii  of  the  child's  will,  jind  its  blind 
faith  in  the  jmlgmGiit  of  others,  are  an  appeal.  It  shown 
its  aptitudo  for  learning.  Its  perfect  ohedienco  nt  this 
age  is  hecuLise  of  its  snia.ll  amoutit  of  clear  .self-will, 
^vhich  is  similnr  to  the  hypnotizing  condition  of  adults. 
Ak  if  to  Bupplunieitt  the  child's  want  of  self-will  or  Its 
man'olous  powers  of  imitation,  tog-ether  with  its  intense 
iotcrcst  and  ob9erv;ition  of  tlio  manaei-s  niiil  actions  of 
those  around  it,  this  power  enaldcs  even  a  very  young 
child  to  excel  in  accurate  imitation  of  accent,  proiiuncia- 
tioQ,  and  intonation  of  many  languages.  Domestic  ani- 
mals  also  show  these  imitative  caiiocitics.  Dogs  and  cats 
acquire  tho  pouuliarities  of  tlie  dilTorerit  nations  among 
whom  they  live.  Hgucg  the  saying  in  England,  "Tho 
dog  biirks  as  his  master  speaks."  The  first  impressions 
make  tho  most  lasting  effects  on  the  child.  Therefore, 
oducutional  influences  which  transmit  good  or  evil  results 
from  generation  to  geneiiition  cannot  bo  too  earnestly 
studied  by  mothers,  for  with  them  lies  the  physical,  aien- 
tiil,  and  moral  dovclopmcut  of  tho  child  in  tho  cradle. 
The  world  bogins  to  recogaizo  this  as  the  dawning  truth 
of  the  ago. 


HL    THE    POWEB    OP  WILL    DEMONSTHATED  BY  AS 
anSAXE  DESIRE  FOR  JKDIYIDVAL  ACTIT1T7. 

The  most  Kuperticial  observer  of  man  and  nature 
knows  that  no  living  organism,  of  even  the  lowest  order, 
is  ever  absolutely  inactive.     In  each   plant  and  animoJ 
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form,  ill  >-[>\t«  of  the  apparently  llfclflfltt  Kttllnv.-*^  of  re«t, 
tlicre  oxists,  though  ii i)ohscr\-cd,  a  continued  activity, 
preparing  for  the  next  step  towaixl  perfection  or  de- 
struction. The  seemingly  (lend  \>\mxt  in  prrpnring  the 
frcfih  sap  for  new  -ii-owtli.  In  spite  of  the  winter  sleep 
of  some  nuinials,  the  activity  of  their  organiam  is  not 
anuihilatcd,  and  their  physicnl  activities  n-turn  with  the 
waitnth  of  the  sun.  Tho  words  Jife  and  activity  may 
lifs  considered,  therofore,  iia  synoriyraoua,  as  life  dnos  not 
exist  without  iietivity.  Tn  plnnt  life  we  cnll  this  activity, 
whether  justly  or  not,  "vcgctutive  powei-s";  in  atiinnal 
life,  "instinct" ;  a  conscious  use  of  activity  designed  to 
Rocomplisli  a  definite  roBult,  liy  means,  of  distinct  efforta, 
we  call  in  own,  Iiilior.  Prof.  Preycr  refers  couBtaiitly 
to  the  Uiboi-  or  iictivltios  of  bia  own  and  other  children 
for  their  mental  and  physiad  development,  hy  instinc- 
tive movements.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the  hands, 
the  almost  pcrpetiuil  motion  of  nrni*  and  feet,  prepare 
the  strength  for  use  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  for  giiln- 
ing  experiences  in  spncc.  Preyer  tells  us  that  to  tliia 
end  the  instlnctivo  habit  of  throwing  things  in  all  direc- 
tion«  ohsciTcd  in  hi:*  hoy  belongs  to  nil  children.  His 
child's  lack  of  knowledge  of  distances  was  shown  at  two 
years  iind  n  half  old,  when  desiring  to  linnd  ii  piece  of 
paper  up  to  bis  fsilbcr,  ivlio  was  looking  out  of  tho 
sccoad-stor^'  winOow ;  thi.-)  win*  alao  shown  in  bis 
continued  activity  with  an  elustic  glove,  which  he 
ujcd   ns  n   toy,    ftndyiug  the   effect  of  expansion  aud 
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oontrnc'tiDi),  nnd  whri)  pliiyitig  witfi  hh  luolher'n  hn'ir ; 
all  UiftMi  ndivilit>«  being  t>v)iL<i-iiiif>iitiil  xnd  educational 
to  tlit>  chilli.  Proyor  nipntioiii^  tlic  oon^ldcrnlilc  time 
.  utHVHMirjr  for  tlii»  purpose,  lluw  often  niunt  ttiu  child 
gnittp  ill  VHiu,  witli  Ills  little  hitml,  (hut  sonsitive  in- 
ptl'uttD'ut  of  liiimati  duvclopmcnt,  lioforg  it  caa  rcucli 
ov  hnli)  tfatf  (Ictfirctl  ubjocl.  Aiiil  lliiti  lit  1h:cuuii»o  it  has 
t«i  tracli  it»rir,  liy  ivpi^iilf^tl  fximricnccj?,  a  coDception  of 
iUivi;ti(iri.  iliMaiu-e.  imisciiliir  toiitmctibility,  and  weight. 
Ndtliiii^  i»  IvM  iiiulcrtiiod  thau  the  child')*  instioctive 
||ll|iul»u  to  liiiiidlo  cvci-^ihiiig'  it  sees.  If  the  opimsi- 
llcin  to  Iho  ttiblisruvLiuri  of  tliiit  iustiuet  wns  ha^ed  upon 
tlkii  four  of  leading  the  cliikl  too  curly  to  an  irtolloctual 
duvi«liipiiioi)l,  sciontific  fntts  woidd  need  to  ho  con- 
mdli'd :  Ijul  imfertumilely  tho  child  falla  a  victim  to 
lid*  (ippoxition  of  one  nf  the  mont  ii)iporUiiil  fiictors 
at  lliliimil  fivlMwolapmcnt,  tiie  order  of  nhich  is, 
BWftirUinK  to  Pi-cyor  :  — 

J'U'mi.     Activity  of  Che   senses,    awakening    cniotionst 

}IIllgK. 

fitmnd.  Avtivifi/  of  (he  emolional  feeUntjn,  connecting 
lUid  dUconiioctuig  inipi-cssions. 

Third.  Activil>f  in  comparing  imprcmom  in  space 
mid  linu*.  ahatrnctin^  individuid  foelin^s  and  actions, 

J^ourth.  AcUvltif  in  conti-oltin^  individual  feelinga 
tiiul  if/i'onit,  Iiy  forco  of  will  nnd  renson. 

f{fUi.     Activity   in   dev^opiny  consctousnesa   of  adf- 
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IV.  FBIED.  PROEBEL'S  EDtTOATlONAL  &IBTHOD  OP 
HSINQ  THE  CHILD'S  imtATH  DBBIRE  FOR 
INDrVIDUAI.   ACTIVITT- 

It  is  interesting  to  compara  tho  conformity  which 
exists  lietwi^en  tlie  prtivInuKly  cited  psydio-pI]y.-«tuli>^ical 
concoptiou  yf  ilio  innnlu  uctivitioii  of  tlio  cbild,  by 
Prcyer,  with  Iho  phllofiojihipal  and  odupational  ronrep- 
tioii  tluiiioDstrat cd  Iiy  Froehtil's  developing  priucipli'S. 
To  him  \re  owe  the  deuiaDd  to  connect  tiic^e  instinctive 
ActivitioK  with  the  earliest  education  of  the  cliild,  lead- 
ing it  gradually  and  nietbndically  from  unconscious  to 
consoiou!!  play,  ami  from  unconscious  to  conscious  lulmr, 
demoBStratln!^  the  «o-caIlt?iI  "n<?w  education"  with  its 
chiim  "through  work  to  work,"  luid  kuowing  Ity  doing. 
Admitting  thnt  the  child's  activities,  as  revealed  by  ita 
nature,  were  received  in  all  ngus  with  the  instinctive 
geiiius  of  mother's  l<iv«  and  moLbcr'n  cjii'li,  ho  made 
the  dealing  of  the  mothers  with  their  baltlcs  a  practi- 
ciil  study.  Not  nmoug  couvGiitional  wonieii,  htit  uinonjf 
the  raoi't  natunti,  simple,  luvin^  niotlicrs  in  lUv  forest 
of  Thuringiu.  Here  Frocbel  found  luiipln  niat^rial  to 
funiiiih  idcaa  fur  Ills  mother  and  nursery  songs,  lib  Iiali 
and  round  gnniei^. 

l*rof.  Hermann  Pocsclip,  one  of  hii^  disciplen  and  a 
diKtiitguitihod  ti'iiiner  of  kindcrgnrtiMwrs  iit  Ticrlin,  wrote 
A  very  interesting  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  Iheso  songs. 
The  sttngs  aw!   finger  plays   prove    the    possihJIity   of 
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cnrly  comiiumicatioii  and  of  impressing  tlic  child  edu- 
nilionally  wlfli  iU  suiTOimdiiijrs,  instilling  iiieaiiing  by 
s{}Iiii<1h  iiirfl  motioim,  wlicii  M'nrd^  nr»  not  understood, 
Ihcroby  Isiying  llio  foundation  of  a  lasting  piny  flotivity. 
These  piny  artivitica  Fpoebel  cla.s»(>»  ns  follows  r^c*/, 
the  innutc  lovo  of  the  hcaiitifu) ;  second,  tlio  innate  \ovo 
of  pliiy ;  tJiird,  iimnto  love  of  music;  Jourlft,  innnte 
love  of  society  ;  J?J)h,  inuate  love  of  forming  and  shaji- 
ing;  ^(Xlh,  iuuale  love  of  building  aud  coastiuctiiig; 
SGvenl/i,  innate  love  of  cultivating  tlic  ground  j  eitjIdJt, 
tlio  love  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  not  our  purpose  io  i-efcr 
lu  detail  to  the  nie»ii8  he  proposes  for  gratifytug  this 
love  by  landing  the  diild  to  occupy  itself  with  the  oI>- 
jectH  it  niitunilly  cmvoa.  His  «ims  are  to  give  the  oii- 
portnnity  to  the  child  to  express  its  higher  spiritunl 
qualities  in  its  play  activities,  iit  an  nge  when  the  nature 
of  tho  child  can  in  no  other  wny  be  brought  to  light 
and  knowledge,  and  in  no  other  wny  controlled  and 
directed.  Dp.  TEregotT  eays ;  "  En  pixmtant  »oin  da 
bcr^sau  lie  Vhomme  en  insiUuant  Icajeux  de  son  enfant,  en 
lii'i  apprenant  appeler  ies  premierrs  paj-oles  ies  fcmmea 
deviemient  Ies  archilcdes  princtpeaux  de  la  txxicli,  dont 
la  pierre  angiiliere  est  poae  par  leurs  matns.^'  In  faking 
care  of  the  cradle  of  mankind,  adjusting  the  child's  plays 
to  the  first  words  it  utters,  makes  wohilmi  lu  bo  the 
architectH  of  the  age  by  laying  the  comer-stono  to  tho 
social  sti-ucturo.  The  plasticity  and  elasticity  of  tho 
psycho-nervous  organization  of  tho  child  makes  ita  cul- 
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tare  and  life  perfection  inseparable  fi'ona  its  earliest 
conccptiou  ami  dircwtinit ;  ii  p(u.stiLily  stmwn  clearly  in 
the  learning  nnd  u-sc  of  one  or  more  langtingcs,  liesidcs 
llie  exact  meaiitng  of  wtn-dit  aiKl  their  connection  with 
liersons  nnd  objects, — a  cnpBcity  which  eonsideriiblj 
diminiiiheii  in  Inter  yeiini. 

This  educational  pbcnomcnon  needs  grave  consider- 
ation, in  order  that  we  may  ho  just  to  the  indivlduiil,  and 
to  nmnkiiid  at  lurgc.  In  thiTt  scn.>io,  tlio  cduciition  of 
the  buman  nice  rests  on  the  woman.  But  as  long  us 
wooinu  stands  outride  tho  plutform  of  logic,  nnd  inde- 
])cn<1oacu  of  thought;  as  long  us  she  reuuiins  indillcr- 
ent  to  the  great  qiiostions  of  the  time,  that  ie,  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  mankind,  of  which  f?ho  and  her 
cliildren  aro  hut  a  jmrt,  liotU  will  reninin  narrow,  seltish, 
and  indifferent  toward  tho  higher  religion  of  tho  one 
great  brotherhood,  "in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race." 

To  Froelxjl  not  n  raoniont  of  child's  play  activities  \s 
insigiiificniil ;  lio  rotjiiires  them  to  bo  used  methodically 
t(»  develop  tSiB  power  of  will,  emotions,  and  intellect, 
und  tbio  at  au  age  when  neither  wordiS  nor  proUihition 
can  be  aeiriceable.  WTien  Preyer  said  to  hie  child, 
'You  are  not  hungry,"  and  it  laid  down  its  hibcuit, 
hta  commanding  words  controlled  ita  will.  This  shows 
that  its  will-power  was  still  feeble  uud  Ucxible,  and 
proved  its  aptitude  for  direction. 

Tina  praeticG  for  the  mother  consists  not  so  much  in 
using  just  such  incnns,  but  in  a  fiystematicnlly  arranged 
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method  of  principles  io  accordunce  with  the  naturo  of 
llie  child  iind  its  educational  ciiviroiimcula.  Tliis  is  uot 
so  dillicult  if"  Iiolli  piircnts  devote  tlicniselves  to  it  with 
cnnscicntioU3Tic88 ,  being  cnrefiil  not  to  do  one  thing  and 
say  another,  or  to  suy  ono  thing  to-diiy  iind  contmdict 
it  the  next  day.  No  other  result  but  diimuge  to  Ihe 
will  and  chflracter  of  the  child  can  ho  expected,  if 
it  i.s  !i>ffc  to  ignorant,  linpi-iiic^iplcd.  mid  inMnsidenite 
nurses,  or  if  loft  to  parents  who  have  neither  conception 
of,  nor  prepaimtion  for,  their  high  office.  The  mnia 
point  of  educating  tho    will   lies   in  the  living  of    the 
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parents  with  their  children.      "  Let  us  live    with  our 


eliildrcn,"  is  rrorlid'a  motto,  expressing  the  idcii  that 
even  the  living  for  the  children  is  insufiioienl.  We 
ehonhl  live  with  them,  laying  ]irobleins  in  their  way  to 
1)8  solved,  requiring  tho  crention  of  will,  as  well  »s  tlie 
suppression  of  (ho  will,  of  thoughtfuluGss,  of  self-denial, 
Ivindness,  justice,  elcadiness,  making  our  own  actions 
jihiitiiiiateil  iiungcs  of  pftvfection,  which  the  child  is  sure 
(i>  fee!.  The  elements  of  repressive  movements  of  which 
Pi-eyer  R|>cakB  are  of  great  educational  impoi-tance,  in 
coniiettion  with  tho  anxiliary  virtues  of  attention,  con- 
trol of  will,  cleiinlincsa,  order,  truth,  obedience,  and 
n^ason.  A  neglect  of  thi3  may  become  injnnouM  to  the 
whole  charartcr,  aa  want  of  insight  and  good-will  may 
lead  to  shifllof^s,  capricious  actions. 

Modern   pcihigogims  attempt  to  secure    moral    ednea- 
tion  by  manual  education,  by  uludying  the  innato  play 
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activities  which  need  to  b«  controlled  morally  in  the 
cradle.  The  piMductivity  of  the  baby  hartnoiiizee  with 
its  growing  power  of  reason,  iniiijpniitioii,  ciiiotiun,  will, 
ami  Ixidily  strength.  Kducators  Jiiive  to  depend  on  the 
.'imnunt  and  direction  (if  thi<t  »tn>tigtli.  Meanwhile  the 
restless,  nnsteady  child  has  to  lje  brought  in  contact  with 
but  a  few  objects,  prompting  it  by  a  careful  insight  and 
direction  to  gnin  fho  hnhit  of  slcudiiicss.  Tho  slow, 
lifolc8?t  cliild  needs  to  be  aTiiniutwd  and  iirgod.  Frnobol's 
occupations  are  adnpted  to  the  nverng^  child's  tempera- 
ment, xnd  to  11  dIow  gradual  unfolding.  Simple  as  tliey 
are,  they  form  a  unity,  to  i-each  successively  the  wider 
pliiiu^  of  iudividuitl  conception  und  ci-eative  activities. 
All  higher  plciisured  of  exislcnco  rest  on  and  result 
from  these  inbuni  crcatiyc  forces.  This  child  cniiccivcs 
them  more  easily  and  clearly  than  in  after  life.  To 
gratify  the  erciilive  forcoa  each  step  forward  follows  logi- 
cally Iho  IiLst  Mep  taken,  reaching  out  for  perfection  in 
«ach  nod  all.  The  termiofll  point,  according  to  Frocbel,  is 
directed  to  play  activities.  Individual  activity  connects 
tJie  Very  young  child  with  the  outward  world.  Its 
experience  eonBists  in.  controlling  and  being  controlled. 
Thcio  lead  the  child  into  the  nrcna  of  the  cultivation 
of  tK>cial  virtues.  The  child  delights  to  be  useful.  Its 
own  activity  becomes  its  best  mentor.  Words  are  not 
netted;  self-(>xpenencu  iind  direction  suffice.  The  child 
longs  for  success.  Every  success  strengthens  its  powers, 
every  failure  weiikens  them.     Education  directs  the  will 
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and  ariion  into  the  siiccea.1  of  the  true,  tho  Itcnutiful,  jind 
the  good.  Wlint  our  uliiklrcn  need  is  nnimntinn.  Iiihorn 
enc'rgiett  to  ncUnn  iiiiil  to  imderstund  thiiig^s  die  for  want 
of  ADiiuation.  Horo  rii'li  niid  poor  stand  on  the  snino 
footing.  Thu  writer's  expcrieiit'e  in  UiIb  respect  forma 
one  of  her  life's  griefs.  As  the  iiistincttivencss  of  tho  soul 
forces  rests  ou  unknowa  spiritual  strength,  so  tho  instinc- 
tivo  (^^reittivo  forces,  even  in  (lie  chilil  three  ycnrs  ohl,  rest 
on  the  iinlcnnwn  relation  of  soul  to  soul ;  and  uo  ono 
feeU  this  more  keeuly  thuu  the  child.. 


V.  "BABirS  DBLIOHT"  BAIJ.  PLA7S.  ACCORDINO  TO 
riUED.  FROEBEL.  PARTLT  AHRANOSD  B7  EMMA 
MABWEDEL. 

Tlia  play  with  the  Imll  was  known  fluioag  the  an- 
cii^nls,  where  it  served  through  hII  singes  of  life  for 
ploaaurable  recroation  and  gymnjinttc  exercisea.  To 
them,  physical  edncatioo  wus  jin  auxiliary  Bcieoee  to 
poetry,  music,  liiatory,  and  oratory.  The  Imll  used  for 
this  purpose  paaaed  from  the  hsinds  of  th«  baby  to 
those  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  tho  philosopher.  Tho 
Teutons  made  ball  plays  national,,  and  their  ball  houses, 
built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  were  found  all  over 
Germany;  until,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
billiards  supplrinted  the  other  more  manly  sports.  Ball 
pliiys  have  been  used  in  various  forms  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  lust  century,  and  are  uniting  the  two  sexea 
to-day  in  natursil  and  bonltby  exemse.     Dancing  parties 
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seem  to  have  outgrovm  our  reali^ic  sense  of  amnsc- 
awnt,  and  make,  room  for  a  new  guniits  in  play,  givint!; 
the  two  Bcxes  natural  ploawms  in  the  oiieii  stir  and 
hrortd  diiyllght,  in  wliieh  tlw  Imiiutifiil  Oit^ek  Iinll  fig- 
ureH  ill  the  fmiit  riiiik.  Tlic>  liilrodtK^linii  nf  the  bull, 
tho  typical  fomi  of  lifo  nnd  motiou,  as  the  fitst  educa- 
tional toy  of  tliQ  \i&hy  in  the  cradle,  in  of  iveont  date, 
and  is  due  to  our  gi-cnt  masfor,  Fi-oehel.  Its  siuiplic-lly 
of  foi'ni  and  attractivenosa  of  color  and  motion  arc  tbo 
best  means  of  awakening  otirly  attention.  But  tho  slilll 
greater  iiuportanc'e  of  the  ball  plays  consists  in  the 
mental  unity  of  love  nnd  joy  developed  through  these 
childlike  play  connuunicatioiia  between  mother  and 
child.  Day  by  day,  step  by  step,  she  perceives  the 
growing  iiitelluetuul  powHr?*  under  bar  uffoctiomito  pluys, 
doubting  if  it  J>e  her  love,  her  piny,  or  the  bull  tbat 
sffccts  her  darhiig  most.  As  for  the  baby,  it  lies  in  its 
very  nature  to  use  the  hall  like  any  young  nnimal ;  to 
roll  it,  to  tons  it,  to  jump  after  it,  Bmliiig  In  it  the 
magic  attraction  of  motion  and  emotion,   life   in  Ufe. 

Tho  seven  cards  contain  thirty  illiistrations  and  ex- 
ereises  for  earliest  ball  plays  with  the  Ijaby,  ctdled 
Baby's  Delights.  They  nre  Dot  lessoni^,  but  soulfal 
and  mirthful  pliiys  for  the  home  circle,  needing  the 
sweetest  voice,  the  best  speaker,  and  the  merriest 
biughter,  while  the  cards  explain  tiieuiselvcs.  Tho  fol- 
lowing mny  serve  as  hints :  first,  keep  perfectly 
rbylhmical   measura   in  all  motiom,    in    speaking   and 
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siuging.  SiK-'oiuI,  wliilo  g(H>(]  (tinging  is  essential,  good 
speaking  is  nf  almost  greater  importance.  The  writer, 
Imitig  aTimziTil  nt  tlio  singsong  maimer  of  reading  In 
her  elementary  (fepartnieiit,  gavo  much  thought  and 
effort  to  find  tlio  cause  of  this  bad  habit,  oven  among 
children  cHrefulIy  watched  and  directed.  Suddenly  it 
WHS  mudo  clear;  the  cause  wus  Mother  Goose's  rhymes, 
whi(;li,  putting  the  accent  meehnnically  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble, credited  a  vicious  elocution,  a  h!d)it  transmitted  from 
one  geneiittinn  to  another.  !Kothing  inspirea  a  child 
(oven  nuiniiil^  feel  the  saoiu  effect)  more  than  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice,  —  tho  soul  of  the  words.  This  no 
one  i.i  more  onpnhlo  of  perceiving  than  the  child;  and 
if  for  uuthiiig  el:ie,  each  mother  should  he  prepared 
to  he  ii  soul  elocutionist  rather  than  an  art  elocutionist, 
speaking,  singing,  and  asking  with  facial  expression.  If 
you  cuanot  perceive  the  electric  flashes  passing  between 
your  giving  and  the  cliild'i*  taking,  yuur  efforts  are  Inst. 
Never  demand  the  attention  of  the  playing  child  longer 
than  it  i»  willing  to  give  it. 

Play  depends  on  creative  dispositions  and  impulses, 
wliieh  aiv  fiee  born,  never  forced.  The  rhymes  nccom- 
panylng  the  ilhwti'ationa  are  collected  from  many  sources, 
wherever  they  were  found,  without  taking  time  to  aak 
permission  to  printytheni.  Some  very  gi-aceful  Jttllc 
gems  arc  originaf  or  trunelated  by  Mary  G.  Campbell; 
aoniQ  were  boldly  triinsfentsd  from  Miss  I*oahody's  little 
book   of  liall   plays ;   while  the  musio  comes  from  the 
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VdUtingiiished  composer,  II.  B.  rnsmorc.  S:in  Fniiicisco, 

■  >nd  Dr.  a.  B»tul)4-U)er.  In  unliT  tu  liml  n  tioi-ihuI 
M  typo  lo  answer  n  iiiplliodirnl  iitifohiins  iif  Ihn  liunwin 
I  being,  aud  to  satisiy  tlio  Uiitunil  dpairo  to  play  wiih  jind 
I     to  enjoy  colors  and   motions,    Frocbol,  the   pedngoguti, 

■  introduced  ««  firnt  toy  gifts  tho  HolVcoIorod  worated 
I  ImiII,  psychology  Rtnting  tliat  with  its  first  ciitntnco 
I  into  life  euch  <^'hild  in  sclf-cxpei'iitR-nlrdly  artivti  tlirough 
K  its  BCDi^es,  und  tliiit,  after  a  Iitpso  of  u  fuw  uiontliit,  it 
H  becomes  ultmrt^d  fiy  colui'  iuhI  fiiriii,  eu)iplunirn(rd  i>y 
I     II  i^ensiitlon  tfarangti  wliich  a  cunccptioa  of  position  nnd 

■  dilTclion  in  early  awakened.     But  with  that  great  step 

■  forward  iu  menial  developtnent,  by  coraprehotidiug  itself 

■  lis  a  whole  in  parts,  and  piirts  eiilyecled  lo  a  whule. 
B  the  child  expericDoea  conneetion  and  disconnection,  aud 
H  rotative  conditions,  gaining  succosatvoly  the  idea  of  space, 
H    shnpe,  and  time,  developed  hy  ex[>criei]ce  in  ita  own  ex- 

■  isleac'c.     Recognizing  itself  as  a  whole,  the  child  desires 

■  a  whole  ;  steadily  refusing  n  piirt  of  the  whole. 

I  Tbo  ball,  iu  the  order  of  its  simplicity  ia  form,  its 
"  attmctivenesa  and  connection  with  all  forms,  is  rckttxl 
(Ailosophically,  symbolically,  analyticully,  and  typically, 
3s  the  nucleus  (egg-ahniied)  with  all  life.  Therefore 
ft  Froebel  Hoieeted  tho  soft  worsted  ball,  presenting  in 
its  eiraplicity  tho  greatest  nianifoklnes^,  an  a  fiindn- 
ntcntal  basis,  from  which  tho  child  is  led  hy  right 
HCeiDg,  right  feeling    (hamlling),  and   right  litviring,    to 


First,  relating  lo  the  sAtrpe  of  the  IjalU  fruit,  regeta- 
lilea,  flowers,  set-ds,  loaves,  eg:g8.  Second,  retatiDg  to 
the  motion  of  tim  bull,  indicating  positioa  and  direction ; 
up,  dowD,  right,  loft,  middle,  front,  hack,  over,  under, 
Iiigli,  low,  here,  there,  near,  far,  behind,  between,  com- 
ing, going,  rolliug,  jumping,  turning,  swinging,  throwing, 
cntching,  hopjiing,  creeping,  stopping,  running,  knock- 
ing loudly  imd  knocking  softly.  Third,  relating  to  Ihe 
color,  surface,  size,  and  weight  of  the  ball ;  rough,  rough- 
est, Kuioothest,  liirge,  smnllcr,  gmallest,  heavy,  light, 
lightest,  with  shades  of  color.  To  accomplish  this, 
rroebcl  urges  the  mother  to  provide  beraelf  witli  six 
halls.  With  fniir  or  six  hulls  the  mother  begins  her 
lovely  task.  Hntigiug  the  red  bull,  oa  account  of  its 
hrigiitncss,  over  the  cradle  of  her  child,  she  directs 
hit;  utl^ntion  tu  it,  till  he  follows  it  with  his  eyea,  by 
swingiug  the  ball  forward  and  backward,  keeping  per- 
fect time  and  giving  her  explanation  either  in  rhyme 
or  prose.  What  a  fiimily  delight  will  bo  the  higher  con- 
ception of  these  eflbrts  by  provnig  the  normal  condition 
of  biihy'a  senses,  In  hearing,  seeing,  touching  I  The  hap- 
pier aud  livclior  tbo  manner  ia  in  which  the  eyuipa- 
thetic  feelings  of  the  baby  are  aroused,  the  more  lasting 
will  be  the  impressions  it  receives.  See,  it  begins  to 
stretch  its  hands,  to  listen  to  the  words  and  tunes,  follow- 
ing tho  motion  nf  the  ball,  proving  thnt  it  baa  learned  to 
connect  facte  with  ideas.  Recognizing  in  the  ball,  further- 
more, the  micleus  of  all  rounded  forms  in  nature,  I  have 
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arranged  n  npnes  of  ball-like  forms  to  be  placed  succes- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Iialiy,  to  direct  the  perceptive 
feculties  to  the  existing  similjiritles  nnd  dissimilarities, 
giving  Ibe  child  the  necoawary  opportunity  for  a  playful 
nod  joyful  self-education  hy  occupntion  with  the  follow- 
ing ohjocts :  1.  A  number  of  solid  baits,  dlfTf^rlug  in 
color,  size,  and  mnturial,  of  which  not  oiio  ,  should  be 
emallor  than  tbe  baby*s  moutli.  (Pateoted  Color  Ball 
Play,  by  E.  Marwcdel.)  2.  A  number  of  solid 
balls  divided  into  zones,  difleriug  in  color,  &izi],  aad 
material,  to  be  rolled  and  laid  in  figures.  3.  A 
numbt^r  of  solid  balls,  divided  into  rings,  djfferiug  in 
color,  size,  and  materini,  to  be  strung  on  a  cord,  and 
laid  in  figures,  awakeniug  the  sense  of  order  and 
beauty.  These  rings  should  be  so  arranged  on  a  long 
string,  ■which  the  child,  or  those  who  play  with  the 
child,  can  join  or  scpuralu.  (Patented  by  E.  Mar- 
wedel.)  4.  A  number  of  ball-like  forms,  as  found  io 
uaturc,  consisting  of  iipplca,  pciiclies,  pears,  flowers, 
and  vegetaliles,  made  of  rubber,  porcchiin,  papier-machd, 
or  uny  other  appropriate  material,  to  eorvo  the  cbild'a 
amu^wincnt  and  sclf-occupiition,  developing  its  fncultios 
of  ijcrception  and  comparison.  This  should  be  aided 
playfully  by  the  adults,  without  depriving  the  child  of 
gaining  yor  /imaej/"  independently  a  knowledge  of  cause 
and  efl'oet.  —  an  educational  point  of  great  injportunce, 
even  at  so  early  an  age. 


mnn,  immcdiiitcly  after  bii-tli,  ivo  popcoive  much 
less  (!xLpiwi%'o  iiowiM-s  awsocmtcfl  with  co-ordiauto  move- 
ments of  the  niusclcM  tliuti  la  animuU.  On  account  of 
their  greater  multiplicity  la  man,  they  uoed  a  louger 
period  uf  gradiinl.  In  an  educational  sense  mcthoiliMil 
dovrhipnieiit ;  umking  clcur  tho  impoasiliilily  of  perfect- 
ing such  a  i-oni|)liciilr(l  mid  a^ssociided  mcrhanism  Iicfore 
hirtJi.  Tli«  ciipauities  of  man  lio  dormnut,  depcoding 
upon  his  experieaco  «nd  a  stimulant  from  without  to 
mako  him  iiu-Jiro  of  what  he  la  able  to  be  and  to  do.  Tho 
huniMii  oliild  hna  to  learn.  Changing  hut  Ja  form,  tlie 
excellence  of  iinimal  instincts  loasona  in  the  same  degree 
as  genera!  infellectHuI  capacity  Iiromlcns,  as  is  ohsin-vcd 
iu  the  savage  and  the  domesticated  animal.  The  former 
loses  the  kcenneas  of  his  iustinctivu  powers  under  the 
shelter  of  civilization,  in  tho  sarao  proportion  as  ho  gains 
tlie  capacity  of  acquiring  general  culture. 

While  the  child  of  civilized  ra.L'es  progresses  slowly 
in  its  montnl  and  physical  growth  before  completing  its 
maturity,  it  has  to  undergo  many  changes  of  habits  aad 
thoughts  of  life. 

Owing  to  tlio  flexibility  of  his  limbs,  any  impression  on 
the  still  growing  man  remains,  influencing  the  whole 
organii^m  with  an  everlasting  stamp  from  the  very  earli- 
est period  of  life.  The  bumnn  tendency  to  form  habits 
by  participating  it)  and  imitatiug  the  actiotu  of  othci's, 
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must  be  considered  Jlift  prime  mover  io  the  evolutional, 
|tliysical,  moral,  and  in(eUectu:tl  develojimcnt  of  iJic 
child.  Thoy  do  not  consist  in  positively  acting  (biTes, 
example  uml  xtirrotrndingH  Ix-injr  dtifficlont;  and  in  this 
sense  is  to  bo  understood  Froebel's  dcmnnd  to  coni- 
pitrc  the  child  with  the  plant,  and  iU  alonr,  grndual 
development, — to  Imj  placed  in  a  child's  giirdon. 

Io  this  child's  garden,  Froel>cl  says  to  tlic  child : 
"Grow!  grow  in  full  bunnony  with  thyself  and  thy 
surroiiiKlings.  Grow  with  all  the  vigor  of  which  tliy 
datiirc  is  cnpalilc.  Grow  to  be  thy  full  self,  and  nothing 
else  than  thyself.  Make  thyself,  mornlly,  intfllcctiuiliy, 
and  pliyKically." 

To  whom  did  Frocbpl  intru-st  the  care  of  this  growth? 
To  whom  did  li«  look  forward  to  preitfiro  and  ffitiliza  the 
ground?  It  was  the  mother!  His  heart  was  with  the 
mother,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  sole  motor  of  all 
Iiighcv  priDOipIes  Bind  devotional  virtuea.  His  words  are 
no  more  beard,  hut  the  most  elorjuent  interjiretor  of  his 
tbouslits  and  aims  lincers  still  iiinonsr  us  with  that 
tenacity  of  will  wb^cU  hclpa  emiueat  minda  in  Uie  frail- 
est bodica. 

A  clear  knowlcdgA  concerning  the  bodily  care  and  do- 
velopmout  of  the  human  mind  in  the  child  \s  found  only 
in  s[ieiMally  cuUivatuA  mothers,  while,  without  evon  a 
conception  of  its  need,  »n  inttiuctivo  lovo  and  traditional 
fancy  are  thought  sufficient. 

Froo()ol  attempts  to  furnish  the  mother  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  to  wlitcli  slio  iis  entitled  hy  iho  laws  of  God  and  her 
nntui'e,  predicting  entliiisiasticiilly  thiit  "tlic  motbcr," 
once  bccouiiiig  cunsciotis  of  her  duties,  will  lend  ia  the 
bigbcat  of  all  sciences,  namely  i  "that  of  man,'' 

Froebcl'a  uurecry  songa,  consisting  of  n  serias  of  poems, 
|)oint  first  to  (lie  feeling  of  the  mother  herself  lieholding 
her  infant,  Tliey  uiuy  l>o  oidled  imperfect  iis  poems, 
oven  in  the  original  Germiiu,  the  word:*  not  lieiny  oipJid  to 
the  stiperiorlty  of  the  idena,  — a  fact  necessarily  iiffocting 
the  Anicriciin  ti'ansliitiou.  But  in  Iwth  cn»es  only  their 
outer  form  ia  injured.  Fi-oehol  requests  the  mother  to 
receive  the  child  as  a  special  gift  of  God  in  Teligious 
devotion  ns  a  new,  vjiluahio  light  to  human  gocicty ;  as 
a  uc>r  germ  of  it  reeponaihlo  Iiiiman  Diind*  to  ho  recog- 
uizcil  from  ita  first  hour  in  its  higher  rights  of  tliu  soul, 
to  bestow  equal  share  of  spiritu:)!  influence  on  her  new- 
bom  immortal  child,  as  she  oSktu  physical  cur^  to  its 
body. 

Most  young  mothers  play  with  their  children  na  with 
their  dolls.  Any  childish  remark  serves  as  niuiiscmcnt, 
ignoring  any  conoeetion  with  education.  Froelwl  suys  it 
is  impossihle  to  correct  in  the  second  ycur  tlio  wrong- 
doings of  the  first  year,  thercliy  heaping  the  shortcom- 
ings of  ooe  yenr  on  those  of  the  ne^t.  Motlici-rt  mHI  say, 
"  As  soon  as  my  child  undoratanda  what  I  say,  I  give  my 
commands  and  forbiddiog.s,  teaching  it  to  coutrul  ita  will 
and  to  do  right."  A\^hat  a  mistake !  AVhcn  I' 
derritiiiKle  these  words,  the  most  iuixMrta 
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lost.  If  gooil  Labifa  and  incIiiiation.s,  ohcdifince,  oi'(!«r, 
cteanliiici^8,  kiudut-ss,  ami  other  virtues  hnve  not  hoen 
rooted  in  tlie  Hvat  year,  it  will  bo  mo^t  difficult  to  uproot 
bad  bubitd  iiud  to  tiiiitlaiit  new  cut's.  Frwbel  uttcmpts 
to  convince  mothers  that  the  highest  sclf-aacrificing'  love, 
without  the  knowlcd^'o  of  these  shortcomings,  may  lead 
the  child  to  crimes  and  sin. 

Scienca  dtiiiioustrutea  thiit  almost,  with  lifo  itself  the 
child  diiwriminotes  between  plensure  and  tlio  opposite. 
The  nui-sory  songs  are  int«ndod  to  swakcn  the  higher 
emotional  feelings  irliich  grow  Sionx  the  eiennaliotuil 
impressions  the  child  experiences  from  its  surround- 
iags.  IsumlwfrleHs  ftbildren  remain  dull,  indiffercut,  and 
incntnlly  asleep,  benuise  no  one  arouses  their  sympa- 
tby  and  emotional  feeliugs.  Therefore,  no  elderly  imrso, 
who  Is  unable  to  play  with  the  child,  iior  nuy  imtrnincd 
and  uncultiviitcd  young-  girl,  who  is  often  rougU  and 
Billy,  should  have  the  care  of  its  mind  and  budy. 
Curses  diould  be  trained  in  schools  /or  nHr^eK,  accord- 
iug  to  Frocbel'fi  priuciplos. 

The  first  natural  relation  of  the  child  is  •with  its 
mother.  Nothing  develops  thia  higher  union  more 
strongly  than  motherly  bodily  and  inoutnl  care.  "It 
is  too  stupid!"  Bald  a  mother  who  only  took  her  child 
owASJoiially  from  the  nrius  of  the  ourse. 

It  13  no  iesa  important  Iwto  the  huby  Id  pbiced  in 
the  vradlo  at  night,  and  who  puts  it  to  eleep,  A  sweet, 
short  prayer  by  the  mother,  a  soft,  melodious  mora- 
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ing  «ong  Iteforo  tlio   ch\U\  loaves  tlio  cradlo,   will  nfl 
a  cLild  iu  oiipositioii  to  llie  tlioughtlesij  harijhuet9.s  of  tho 
biisiiic&a  spirit  of  the  Any. 

Thts  first  viigiio  impressions  lunde  ou  tho  senses  of  the 
child  are  perceived  little  by  little.  By  many  repetitions 
they  arc  transrattted  into  a  ctincoption,  from  which  nod 
hy  which  it  giiius  lit  Inst  nil  individmd  emotioiml  feeling. 

This  early  visible  process  explains  the  most  wonderful 
and  mysterious  rehitioo  between  mothcv  and  child,  nnd 
it  is  a  gn?at  error  ti»  believe  that  tho  bodily  development 
of  the  child  dcuisinds  nn  undisturbed  mouotouy  of  its 
meut»l  conditioD.  On  the  contrnry,  no  period  of  life 
conDccts  body  and  tiiind  more  closely  than  the  earliest 
ouu.  TlK'iefort!,  piiyNicid  and  mental  exvrci^o  have  to 
keep  equal  steps  ;  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  sleep,  with 
mueh-coiisideted  simple  excitement.  TIir  unrsery  songs 
offer  tills  by  muscular  exercises,  through  pluy  of  the 
linihs,  united  with  monbU  nourishment  by  tunen  awuken- 
ing  ernotiouul  feelings.  Tlio  nctivitios  of  life  nnd  joy 
thus  iiwukcucd  iraprovo  health  ;  even  tho  digestive  func- 
tions developing  thai;  power  of  resistance  iu  sickness  so 
often  missed,  tho  absence  of  which  becomes  fatal  in 
fatj  lifeless  babies. 

Activity  is  predestined  for  man.     He  1»  born  with  oew 
tiiin  orgiuis  to  support  his  free  creative  powers  for  labor. 
The  first   duvelopnietit   of  these   orgiins  Is  tho  preroqui- 
Bito  of   the   following  nctivitios,   reached  by  nniNCukr 
exerciiieB,  u  truth  matiifesied  by  nature  through  tlie  coo- 
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Btant  tuOTemenis  of  the  hands  and  fc-i^t  of  the  child, 
accoiii[tiiDted  hy  its  pleasure  To  facilitate  this  natural 
desii'o,  a  uiattrc»&  baa  been  liitoly  iuvotitccl,  giviu";  the 
child  free  acojje  of  exercises ;  hkcwiso  u  Koflly  lined 
basket,  hy  »  physician,  whii^h  promotes  free'position  and 
motion,  and  id  'which  tho  child  is  tu  bo  carried  by  huiiil, 
thus  preventing  carrying  on  thenrmR,  and  in  Ihe  brain- 
ehakiiig  carriagoe.  Gyumastie  c-XLTtiMcs  arc  no  loiigor 
questioned  ns  to  the  quicIiLening  of  tho  circulation  of 
blood,  and  they  have  still  higher  value  in  the  case  of  the 
body.  Besides,  by  the  early  use  of  tlie  limbs  the  child 
gains  tlint  independence  of  will  ^vlilch,  by  free  activity, 
develops  energy  toward  ecrtsiin  liima  nPcCBs«ry  to  form 
"force  of  character,"  without  which  no  higher  luorul 
power  exists. 

The  moral  development  at  such  early  period  of  life 
depends  entirely  on  iiupres^iona  miide  on  the  senses,  the 
moat  iiu[x)rtaut  being  that  uf  touch.  Tlie  simple  move- 
ment of  kicking  may  be  turned  into  a  moiisurod  gyninns- 
lie  exercise,  aecompnnied  by  song  imitating  the  &t:im[iing 
of  horses'  feet,  or  the  clitttering  of  wheels  in  a  mill. 
The  ioflaence  of  tuiisic  haa  been  ti'icd  successfully  on 
babies  net  older  than  two  motilho.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  kiudei'garfeu,  thu  fingrr  pliiys  conceiTing  the 
family  circle  are  spread  aiuio-st  around  the  globe,  but 
they  should  not  bo  leaa  "a  mother's  song."  It  was  a 
charming  idea  of  Frocbel  to  point  to  tlio  fuuiily  and  the 
loving  relation  of  etwh  to  the  other. 
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A  great  part  of  Firo^lieVs  exercises  are  for  the  earliest 
(lovelopmeiit  of  the  h:iiid  as  the  moxt  imj^ortant  orgaa 
of  hiiiimn  liilmr,  and  ns  fiiniishing  the  Iiest  nii>an»  fur  a 
gradiinl  growth  of  the  hrain,  whifli  <lpvelop«  \ory  slowly 
into  its  normal  oonditton.  Furthermore,  as  all  hiimnn 
duvi'loprnvtit  Ktartit  from  (he  Ishor  of  the  lumil  for  hiiuimt 
comfort  and  art,  it  is  evident  thnt  mnnunl  ability  must  nnt 
Ixs  neglcctetl  at  the  earliest  pnrt  of  life  to  prepni-e  the 
skillful  and  trained  hand,  so  important  to  tlie  laboring 
eludes. 

The  diflbrenco  l»etwecn  children  under  different  men- 
tal and  physical  treatment  lia^  proved  clearly  how  much 
U  neglected.  Good  or  Itad  habits  instilled  in  the  first 
year  of  tho  life  of  a  child  will  Inst  forGVor.  Little 
children  fiiill  carried  in  the  orma  of  the  mothers  hnve 
shown  themselves  Tery  unhappy  if  Iheir  clothes  were 
not  placed  and  folded  "just  right.**  This  may  seem 
to  be  an  iuetignificant  matter  in  education,  but  it  is 
not. 

The  hiiby'*  attention  must  be  directed  to  ilic  right 
ACtionif  of  its  older  sister  and  brother ;  let  simple  imprcs- 
siODS  be  repeated,  supplementing  and  strengthen iog  them 
by  Iho  expression  of  your  features,  giving  nppi-oval  and 
animating  language  to  all  good  deeds  of  the  young  mind. 
The  recognition  of  gesturoa  and  manners,  n  Tcind  or  un- 
kind fiLce,  h  astonishingly  great  and  well  defined  in 
habies,  and  it  has  been  known  thnt  very  young  children 
copied  {fit  (he  j>eeuliarttiea  of  ihcir  nurses. 
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Moral  education  depends  moistly  on  the  efforts  lo 
overcome  iiiniit»  ofrotimn  with  tliQ  cjifo  and  Io%'e  for 
olher.^.  Fiir  from  deslrnyinj^  tho  self- will,  without 
which  no  Helf-efitooin  exists,  it  U  nccossiiry  to  countor- 
«ct  in  tho  first  inotiUiH  tliut  si-IKttlnir.^n  which  leaves  no 
place  for  others.  It  is  very  true,  a  child  can  express 
only  \ts  oKn  iieeds,  na  it  focla  only  for  itRolf.  It  knona 
nothing  outside  of  itself,  hut  tho  jiIoiHurc  to  iicquini 
whiit  snits  or  pleusca  its  aeusea.  This  is  shgwn  in  its 
continued  graspings  after  anything  in  its  reaoh.  This 
must  not  bo  idenlified  with  selfishness.  It  ia  absolutely 
ncceasftry  to  derelop  its  self-will.  Before  man  Aff«  any- 
thing he  can  cnll  hia  own,  he  can  neither  be  active  nor 
use.  Km  influence  over  others.  Ho  can  hardly  show  his 
lovo  by  toketLs  and  actions.  As  soon  as  a  t'hild  ia  aide 
to  renrh  whnt  it  (l«sircs,  and  hold  it,  it  should  be  led  to 
return  it  c)r  U*  give  it  to  its  sister  or  brother ;  in  ehoi-t, 
Bvery  possibility  ehduld  be  used  educational ly  to  dimin- 
ish BctfisLocas.  To  this  end,  give  tlie  child  very  early 
opportunity  to  fulfil  ceitaiTi  obligations. 

Frocbcl's  finger  plays  and  nonga  serve,  however,  to 
further  thi^  end.  The  child,  small  as  it  may  be,  Is  sure 
of  tho  use  uf  Its  hnnds  for  itself  nnd  for  others.  Tt  takes 
tare  of  the  Erround,  of  plants  and  a  garden.  Froebel  de- 
mands flowei-pols  for  every  nursery.  The  mother,  in 
watering  tlui  flowci-s,  he  says,  with  the  l)aliy  in  her  arms, 
allowing  it  to  place  its  little  hnnd  on  tho  watering-pot, 
sipgiiig  afterward  n  song  from  the  imrMci-y  book,  forming 
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tlio  wntering-pot  with  tlic  fingers  nud  flowers  «ik1  1)Uc1«, 
and  tlie  older  cliildren  represonliu^  tho  gutu  of  the 
gftrden,  docs  a  great  deal,  and  even  the  sninllcBt  child 
should  l>e  allowed  to  have  tho  car*  of  ouo  or  more  pet 
niiimnt^f,  the  feeding  licing  always  n  great  delight  to  small 
childivu. 

The  close  reUlioa  to  nature,  of  which  tlio  child  is  ua- 
coii8ciouH,  is  deiuoti:«trutud  by  the  gruut  atruution  the  child 
sbowe  for  onimalK.  This  aH'ection,  Ubed  and  cultivated, 
has  to  be  turned  iDto  love  and  kiiidness  to  ita  own  kind. 
Shnpe,  color,  motion,  in  xhort,  all  clmrncleristies  of  differ- 
cDt  matcrittl,  the  child  will  lenrn  1o  understand  by  the  com- 
piirifloii  of  animal  and  pknt  life,  as  shown  in  tlio  Frocbel 
nursery  songs,  "The  Barn- Yard"  and  "The  Ganlen  Gale." 
The  peculiar  sounds  of  different  animuU,  so  eiiaily  and 
Joyfully  imitated  by  the  sniiill  cliild,  should  l>o  used  in  its 
firat  attemptri  to  siiealt.  "  Bow-wow  "  of  the  dog,  "moo- 
moo"  of  tho  cow,  the  croiik  of  tho  frog,  tho  crow  of  the 
roo!itcr,  blend  or  present  a  number  of  eoumls  of  foreign 
languages. 

Even  tho  highest  of  all  feelings  —  the  religious  feelin^^ 
—  can  bo  united  with  the  tirst  observation  of  nature  —  the 
works  of  God-  Froobcl  arranged  the  linger  phiy,  "the 
bird's  nest,"  for  this  purpose.  It  gynilKilizeg  the  pro- 
vision for  those  God  created  ;  tho  care  of  the  bird  parents 
indicating  the  care  and  love  of  God  for  nil,  man  nud  ani- 
mals. Without  the  aclurtl  making  of  tho  nest,  with  its 
^ittte   Bugers,  tho  child  would  have  no  conception  of  tho 
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flfcstract  moaning.  Not  tfco  words,  hat  the  visiblo  impres- 
sions of  the  bii'ds'  nosts,  tlio  ttiuo  of  the  music,  tho  on- 
lightencil  fnce,  the  cmupusaloQate  delicacy  of  the  mother's 
roicc,  work  educatiounlly  io  elevating  the  emnll  ubild. 
Nothing  leads  the  child  nearer  to  God  than  the  viaihle 
impressions  of  creation  on  the  senses,  —  n  reason  why 
children  i?hoiiId  bo  for  tho  first  nioutha  as  much  ns  pos- 
sible in  lEi«  open  air,  placed  uoder  the  influences  of  the 
tieiuity  and  harmony  of  nature.  A  baby  awafeening  in 
the  fresh  ah',  amidst  trees,  lawns,  and  birds  und  beuuti- 
fully  cnlnrcd  flowers  (lik«  the  eminent  botimist,  Lin- 
na-'us),  will  be  vfry  differently  developed  from  aiiothor 
brought  up  in-doors,  not  lonving  silriit,  gloomy  rooms, 
where  there  could  bo  uo  emotional  impressiona  on  the 
senses. 

The  Mother's  Nursery  and  Cooing  Songs  pi-ovide: 
I.  Fur  tlie  gyinnaatic  of  the  limbs ;  2.  For  the  recog- 
nition of  ttiQ  I»e!iuty  and  uscfiilnes*  of  nature;  3.  For 
family  nnd  social  relations,  by  exercises  of  the  hand, 
finger,  leg,  foot,  and  senses,  Bupplemented  by  snn<is  imd 
music,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ciu-h  mother. 

How  luueh  merit  of  Froebel's  origlnnlity  we  may  feel 
obliged  to  assign  to  educational  reformers  prerious  to 
him,  wc  Jiuve  to  confess  that  uo  one  wove  n  stinilar 
Sligreo  nei-work  of  tunes,  silvery  threiids  of  love,  and 
childish  plays  to  suit  nnd  fit  our  babies  in  tho  crndle. 
TOio  tender  little  hand,  with  its  still  moro  tender 
fingers,  he  uses  as  tho  gjTiiboI  of  family  unity.     Not  n 
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Of  llfq'B  Knwl  clly.  »o  Khy  hi^il 

l,lk#a<ii-lc»iniAt  hnnlAAnf 

llvru  nl  thn  [H^rUtl  ihim  JafC  »tmiJ, 

Anit  vrlih  Ihf  imUr  tiiuiJ 
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Voa.  1.  2,  3,  4.    Pieeon-HouM. 

—  S.   TVic   i^^••H•l^f  d/ Mt  l/mn.  —  t, 

^«  (>[«□  odw  llw  pigeon 'hoii*«, 

Tb<y  rty  uvi-c  llio  tirldm  ■mi  (riuaj  pUliu, 

kn Joying  Ihrlr  (jion  aixl  lllwcly; 
And  vbrn  Uwy  nlura  Irom  Uiclr  hatipf 

fliebt, 
W«  khoi  up  the  hoiKV,  Bnd  bidibcm  looit 
nlghi.  pwl  ir>iiht. 

Coo-roSi  ooo.Foo,  coo-roo. 


Bfo.  9.    Tlie  Ottrdenei. 


In  Ooirer* •« iiiucb *  child  cnn  dn<I,— 
The  c(ilui<,iiii'i-l  unil  umili' r,  of  mi^  kliiil; 
■       TlM  lorm.  ■[injnl,  rounti.  or  IcIl-llkF, 

H        SpandllLB  Btf  Iriri,  ciirviJ  lll^n  BOiil; 
I       Okidp*!!  like  ■mbicllu,  — aiillLCii  Ulik>, 

I        And  Tril  llDil  all  lh«  nanica  In  lu  nulMiul 
I  ihbI. 


Ho.  6.    The  Basket 


^od  bI«  Utile  IhhI.i'k  <ii.>kliit!. 
Fn>T1> UlO  InvTl y  ni^.k  I>o-u>-r«, 
Wa  will  nil  II  irtih  mnl  Aun-Kra. 

La  In,  In  U.  In.  1*.  InT 

Qtrnt  ti>  flit's. 


ITte.  7a,  7b.  7c.  7«L    The  Little 
Qaideusi. 

To.  Imllittrt  lAa  Soitiltiff  u/ Sttf)4,  —  n. 
Jit  Pnt^^tioH  Sj^irtti  WiH-l  iiu'l  i'oJ'/- 
— "i-.  t'hr  fiMpl'lrri  O/  tht  f1nnl.~7-l. 
JYt4mCt  Me  funnalhn  «/  £A«  Fl'i'etr. 

Opaa  wiJf  Ihi;  gntilcn  imt'i  — 
At\  Ibe  |iLj»u  uvv-l  l-jalHuie, 
WifcrtTOHi  llmiiPll  wu'rolromtOK,— 
Boon  wilt  twip  Ihf  lidda  iintuldliiK. 
Kub  mcl4w*  lla  IHIIi-  hnill, 
OretUog  w  •rllb  iiilcir  anitli. 


no.  8.    The  Amwyaid  0«t«. 

Whiil  can  thnl  bn?    A  anin  I  •'*. 
Oil,  CDine  Into  Uiocr>»tl  wEtli  inol 

Tha  boram  jirti  itirinirliitr; 

Tin  pdfcuiw  uiu  Ityhiif; 

The  (MM  Uro  Cluilll-Hlitr  i 

TlloiluFli*  Km  quuuklniti 

Tire  lii'in  nro  ruckling; 

TbofoeklacrowInK: 

'r)i,>«viv  lalo^vlaii: 

The  oiitf  la  aportloe: 

TboUiiiib  labuirajc; 

Thi?  t^lwp  li  bloats u^; 

TIiD  pit  la  iruntlUK. 
L'lufrlx  ahut  thr  E"!'  mmt  ba, 
7'1iiil  no  Dim  nin  niii  awny, 
lint  Jill  111  |i«k«4}  logellier  elay. 


Ho.  9.    Tbe  BlrdB'  Nest. 

'IVo  pretty  biTilH  buttl  a  Eafl,  Huoi  dmI, 
III  wlilnli  hiui'llii'r  llii-y  Jnl(l>t  rti*l. 
Tlirr-i'  rriLiml  ■'juza  In  lliii  iwmI  itii'y  Iny^ 
lllltl^hil)lI  tliri'Ci  llillv  btrriK  anr  dny. 

Twllt  twit,  Iwll,  till-  thtW  on.<H,ia}|,— 
Uc>Lb(^r,yuij  atuna  ilnnr  to  uvitll.    a.  Hi 

ITo.  10.    Tbe  Family. 

Tlilti  1b  Diir  niullii'i,  diviraml  (ouil; 
TiiiK  la  (iiir  f.ilhiit  i.'i  im-iiy  iikhiiI; 
ThlH  la  lliK  lilK  lin><lii<i,  M  l<l^,■l|t  and  lall; 
Till*  in  ciitr  cli^-if  »l>ii«-T.  1rrifli>v,iil  of  aH; 
ThiJt  In  till,  bnl^y.  iiliiiidi.4RfiUKinnll,^ 
-\ij4l  \h\it  IliLi  whrjlci  Faintly  wit  vnll, 
fi'ount  llieiu,  —  ofii>»  two,  Lbrcp-,  r'jiri,  live. 
To  bn  tiii|>py  uii]  gooil  tboy  alwayi  ■!  live. 
jt.  a. 

Nob.  llEi,  lib,  lie.    Th«   Car. 

penter. 

Jl'a*.  Ill  no  J  lit  arfi  Intendpit  to  iUmiratt 

(lit  (.'««(»[)  (IhJ  Sumhig  Hut  Trit  iiun 
Mtaint,  whila  i\c  indCciitit  thr  Ifrjumi, 

Tlic  ciirjieiilcr,  anil  nil  lila  ucl, 
Wk  u-nKbt  lo  hoHor  unci  ti-vors. 

Lfiok  rl[>ioly,  tht^h.  nt  vvrry  part 
Of  all  Lla  tilovcr  doingii  hcr«; 
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Vbr  If  lie  hnA  ani  bd-HL  lliiit  p1ac«  whvTC 

mntairna  J», 
Wliete  wtiuld  di'ir  bub^  uptiHil  het  klat* 

I.. 

Hoft.  12a,  12b.    Pat  a  Cake. 

1^.  TaMng  Iht  Oakt 12A.   Pvtting  It 

in  t\e  Opeii^ 

Bnb;  wuiiIb  t«  try  hud  raioke  ni 
SuT'h  ■  onkc  pj  Lp  f^a  b*ko  uft. 
l^l  ^Hiir  calip,  — I  "ll<hnw  J-oil  bow, — 
Bukt^r  tr^'K,  I(  'b  q[Dltv  umu  dow.        l. 

Mo-  13i    The   Flngeia  Dear. 

Ta  IbutDh  1  now  my  ontS 
To  ln.iM  liiigct.  twoj 

Ta  mMillfi  fliipFr.  ifaroet 

T»  rinfl  (linear.  fuoT; 

A  Niilv  iui-n  Ovv  1  Qumbgr. 
Kiitt  t  I'ut  llirm  all  In  liisl, 
l^llnwad  (in  lliti}r  alvi-|iy  livad, — 

lAlUicm  roi  in  [icncu  nnil  atumbor. 
A.  o, 


Ho.  14.    Tbe  ^7iudoir. 

Lnnlt,l)«hy.  ihroirgh  iHc  window  lirlBhl.— 

11  ;]rc«  yuu  Vdfinlh.  II  akvuB  you  lk|i:hl^ 
A  vhlnlnfr  plaEo  when  clrnn  itnH  rlNir, 
Like  tMby'a  eym.  •□  ■weei  wiil  dur. 


No.  19.    Tho  Cliiircli  Window. 

The  Htuvunly  Falhif'i  gkirlou*  tun 
Ijitltii'a  ihruui^h  lliu  wlDdDW.  mid  inftkci 
il  iTl^Iil. 
lie  ihlnciion  Ihiinjnd  evory  onn,— 

Look  up,  Mid  iho&k  Ulm  foi  Hli  IlgliL 


No.  16.     FInEOr  Ez«rel8eB  ol 
Different  Kiads. 

Woiuldat  Iboii  give  thjr  child  of  oulwani 

itllTlgn  u  IIOllOD? 

L^l  II  curly  Icaru  Id  ImltBle  Iheir  mglloug. 
Ttauii  In  thCMi  tblimn  durpiy  )[ii>iitiil  It. 

ll  wHJ  learn 

To-  diimro 
And  to  copy  Mngt  nroiind  tt.         j,. «. 


It  must  here  be  repeated  tliiit  the  motiooiii  though 
developing  skill  and  elasticity  of  the  ha-nd,  arc,  including 
tlic  wards,  n  mere  skeleton  for  the  naother  to  enliven 
with  thoughts  aud  moral  directions,  and  th:it  the.se  feeble 
attempts  will  lead  every  mothor  aud  kindcrgai-tener  to 
inspire  her.ielf  through  the  original  "FTOebel's  Mothers* 
aad  Nurscrj'  Songa." 


CHAPTER   Vn. 


TBB  CSILD'S  IXDIVIDVAL  ACTIVITY  DEVELOPIXQ 
TiEASONING  FACULTIES.  WITUOVT  TBS  USB  OF 
LANQ  UAGH. 

I.  The  Developinont  cf  Ibo  Faculty  of  Reasoning  throuRl'  Sympatlielic 
EmoCionii,  guppiemunlL-d  by  Ur.  Seguiii's  Opinion.  —  11.  Hurly  Edit- 
catl-niil  Inflmnce  on  tlio  Power  of  Rcnsou.  leading  to  Cotictuniun  add 
Jmlpinctit.  —  ni.    lufluence  oil  Reason  by  early  ConUiol  wUli  Nature, 

I.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FACOLTT  OF  REA- 
SONING THROUGH  SYMPATHETIC  EMOTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED  BT  DR,  SEQUIN'S  OPINION. 

SiK  John  Lubbock,  in  his  "Origin  of  Civilizatioo," 
a<tk6:  "How  is  it  that  intellectual  Inci'tDcss,  amounting 
aJmost  to  stupidity,  is  fiequeutlir  the  confomitnnt  ot" 
ftii  acute  nnJ  persistent  sense  triilning?"  Wo  refer  to 
the  fact  that  while  sensuous  emotions  are  iitifessary  to 
develop  the  power  of  imagiimtion,  according  to  Prof. 
Wuiidt's  "Easayg  on  Ps jeUoIogy ,"  no  tiilcnt  oi-  genius  can 
be  developed  without  a  close  unity  tjf  emotions  with  the 
faculty  of  reason,  which  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  idiots.  We  refer  every  tlioiigbtfut  educator,  who 
deiilrGB  to  leani  the  duo  importance  of  lliis  pedagogical 
problem,  to  Dr.  Segiiin's  "vnlualile  staleuienl:  "  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  and  will  remain  for  i>ome  time  popular  to 
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extol  ami  oxcito  what  le  called  t,ho  intolligence  of  infantH. 
But  if  nil  iiifnut  were  allowed  to  giow  hy  Lis  physiologi- 
cal and  only  safe  growtli,  it  would  be  seen  that  ccrchnil 
activily  doca  not  play  the  conspicuous  part  we  attributo 
to  it,  and  that  what  wo  mistake  for  jud<jmen(,  is  really 
the  child's  si/mjiuthies ;  that  vb  cannot,  without  pt-ril, 
fill  his  brain  with  impressinns  which  ma?/,  or  miiy 
Tiotf  in  after  years  become  the  clemonta  of  mental  opor- 
iitioD;*;  and  thnt  unless  eueh  impressions  are  dli-ected 
by  tbo  sympathetic  orguns,  thoy  linve  no  cflcct  »n  the 
doings  of  cliildhood,  nud  almost  dodo  oti  tliosD  of  liiiur 
life ;  and  this  beciiuse  of  reasons,  two  of  whicU  will 
sullice. 

"  (a>)  At  this  age,  external  impressions  iiiiiy  bo  ro- 
flocted  on  the  cerebral  couvoUitious,  and  on  tliu  aympii- 
tlietic  central  gaugUa,  as  images  of  objects  are  reflected 
on  surfaces  sensitive  to  light,  but  thero  is  this  diflercuco : 
that  when  the  impreesioos  on  the  gray  matter  of  Iho 
cerebral  convolutions  have  become  mixed  oc  defaced, 
tbey  leave  no  trace ;  but  whea  the  impressions  have 
viuiishcd  from  the  sympathetic  centrnl  ganglia,  they  yet 
leave  behind  such  indelible  determinations  as  will  over- 
rule the  intellccttud  tcachiug. 

"(6.)  Another  difference  is  in  the  entrnncc  of  the 
perceptions  into  the  cerebrum  of  the  st/mjia(/ielf.c  gan- 
glia. If  (he  object  to  be  perceived  is  directed  toward 
its  reflected  centers,  the  efTort  of  thinking  is  almost 
slways  too  grout  for  the  object,  and,  greyhouud-liko. 


it  overltiiipii  what  wo  wish  It  to  gmsp;  or,  if  it  com- 
prebonds  Bright,  it  Is  by  n  contrentrufion  of  synergy, 
for  which  an  abnormal  amount  of  blood  is  aceumulatod 
in  tho  eucephalon ;  the  congestion  is  announced  hy  the 
color  and  swelling  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  tho  effort, 
by  II  rise  of  the  surface  thermometer  at  the  tcm[)lct9. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  oljjocts  presented  for  perception 
had  l«en  directed  (oipard  the  ajvctive  nerve  center, 
tUoir  impressions  are  uioro  sure,  nod  do  not  predispose, 
like  the  former,  to  infiiiitilu  hoiniphigia  or  meningitis. 
The  child  feels  them  like  n  sensation  about  the  diaphragm, 
during  which  the  respiration  may  be  somewhat  momen- 
tiirily  suspended  by  tho  motion,  then  become  deeper, 
with  «  qiiieker  lietit  of  tho  boart,  ftnd  a  blood  caiToilt 
of  inexpressible  happiness. 

"  Who  bus  not  retained  ut  least  a  vague  remembranoo 
of  !i  child's  feelings  when  permitted  to  enjoy  himself  with- 
out adniix[,uro  of  forcing  rctisons  on  the  emotions  pro- 
duced by  new  contficts,  now  movemeuts,  new  colors,  new 
sounds,  new  voices,  new  associution-j,  now  scenery,  new 
people ;  for  instance,  the  features  of  a  new  baby  in  the 
family,  —  all  things  which,  touching  us  to  the  quick,  touch 
U8  forever?  But  how  few  children  are  allowed  the  ineffa- 
ble delicacy  of  this  education  through  tlie  sympathies  I 
Sorao  are  given  up  to  pedantic  nieutor.'f;  some  crushed 
by  home  tyriinnj' ;  some  nursed  with  dcprcasing  mytholo- 
gies ;  some  nnresthotized  of  noble  fcehiiga  by  deSat^ing 
Tvaats ;    most   are  rebuked  for  their  silly  cugorQC«s  to 
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know  things  which  tJiey  win  liml  out  for  thcinsf^Iveii  bs 
soon  aa  they  htivo  muiitci'ed  tho  twoiity-six  symbols, 
which  are  Buppoincd  tft  contitiii  nil  knowln()go,  Hiid  thcre- 
foro  are  hurried  to  (he  hook.  And  how  few  reiiiiiiii, — 
stray  Imbiea  on  tho  laps  of  placid  luothora,  —  allowed  to 
feel  their  own  BUlroimdiiigs,  nnel  to  come  out  from  this 
omotioual  1)aptiijm,  poets,  paintoi's,  mivaiU9,  iHterpreters 
in  then-  owq  lim-^tuige  of  Mother  Xalurc  !  AgasHiz  huj^iii 
one  of  his  moet  renoivned  courses  Iiy  hcgging  ciich  of  hie 
pii])ilM  to  comc!  to  the  opening  It^sson  with  a  gra.s.shup])«r 
in  bis  hand.  IVIiy  could  we  not  begin  lowor  with  in- 
fanta by  cnuouragiiig  tlieni  to  como  to  us  in  tho  nursery, 
kindergarten,  and  scliools  (which  \  always  oncounigo 
them  to  do)  with  tho  things  iu  their  himds  whit'h  ploiisa 
hest?  When  the  clilld  is  yet  Mttjielicd  to  the  hrejust  of 
the  mother,  everything  coming  to  his  senAeH,  Gsi)ecially 
to  hi*  touch  by  conhiet  with  Iicr,  is  intuitively  known  nud 
foit  through  sympathy,  without  tho  slightoet  interference 
of  the  mind. 

''When  this  view  shall  have  received  the  attention  of 
true  mothers  and  teachefs,  they  will  idler  tbeir  curricu- 
lum in  this  wise :  will  cease  exclusively  to  cultivate  the 
npper  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  bestow  a 
pro|)ortionate  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  more  central 
gonglin.  and  trnin  the  functions  of  the  whole  system  in 
view  of  their  correhitions  and  concnrdanco.  Then  will 
cease  to  rule,  rago  and  ruin,  the  inner  duiiliffui.  Thon 
tcacbcrii  will  be   able  to  return  service  for  service  to 
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physiologists  )ij  dcmoii8ti-»tii)g  Ihiit  tho  cnuse  of  the 
incrcusc  of  insanity,  indeed  iif  almost  ull  the  iiusanJties,  is 
the  disoorilanco,  niiy,  llio  anliigoniHin,  raised  liy  edticatioa, 
cufitom,  iind  crcctls,  hetwecn  the  ccphnlicniid  the  coutral 
parts  of  the  nervous  circuit ;  thut  the  fuDctions  disoi^> 
ganized  at  first  are  cumble  at  once,  hut  thnt  tho  organs 
suWotluoiitly  altered  hy  accoutumancs  or  shock  are  ren- 
deri'd  iiiciinilde.  Tliis  we  predict,  and  support  oq  tho 
ovideuco  tliat,  in  true  savage  life,  where  tho  ivhole  ner- 
vous systum  iii  ovvuly  let  tiluue  to  tho  drifts  of  iastiocts, 
irminiti/  ts  unknown;  l;ul  nhore  the  strain  ou  the  miud 
is  excessive,  tuid  thu  eympathctji;  wanta  ignored  or  Bub- 
dued,  iusatiity  ia  rife." 


n.      rAIU.T      EDUCATIONAZ.      nTTLITIINCB       QHt      THS 

vovrns.  or  reason.  LEADiNa  to  conclosion 

Ain>  JXTDGMENT. 

If  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  avvakeu  conscious 
niotlicrliood  could  have  led  to  exaggeration,  tho  foi-e- 
goliijr  Kuj^geslioiis,  eiipplemeuted  Ijy  Prof.  Duli«;  at  the 
Saliittricro  ut  Paris,  and  other  scicutists,  would  justify 
them.  They  reveal  but  truth,  which  any  thoughtful 
obeervntiurt  on  chikhTn  verifies,  and  which  any  mother 
could  live  up  to  uiiderstandingly. 

Preypr'a  sixteenth  chapter,  on  the  development  of 
childii^b  reasoning  independent  of  the  knowledge  of 
8pe«ch,  offers  niiiny  vahialile  hints.  Comfort  and  discom- 
fort in  their  extremes,  "pleasure  "  aud  "pain,"  include  the 
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imble  scnle  of  feelings  in  the  child,  nccoi'dln?  to  th« 
ohaorvations  of  Prcyur;  these  fcclniga  iire  not  »o  Viirietl 
as  iu  an  iulult,  on  ai-coiiiit  of  the  incompleted  activity 
of  the  senses,  tliough  Ihe.v  niny  he,  more  irtxMise. 

The  nncoiisciiiiis  smsiition  (»f  joy  which  the  ehihl  in- 
stinctivety  ik-iiiHitds,  Preycr  states,  if  not  ffmnlod.  croafoi^ 
his  (liitcomfort. 

The  sensation  of  w«f,  of  8Wcot  odoiin.  cxpciii-ncod 
by  the  child  through  coiitntt  wilh  milk,  leads  it  eithor 
to  »  comforttdile  or  unuonifortiihlo  feeling,  which  re- 
peated in  space  nnd  time  gro\rs  into  a  cl«ar  concep- 
tion; which  later  perceived  by  the  conscloiu  uct  of 
conncelin^  /.wn  weosationH  ivitli  an  idea  becomes  (lie  Mtirt~ 
ing-point  of  reason,  from  which,  liko  a  circles  nround  ii 
circle,  the  powers  to  ]jpreeive  in,  to  connect  /(vV/;,  and 
to  atistrsct  /rovi  mdiate  into  conclusion  and  judgment. 
This  process  serves  n  twofold  onJ,  namely,  to  widen, 
ami  hy  repetition  to  deepen  the  power  of  reason  and 
judgment.  To  regulate  and  to  strengthen  thesr  powei-s 
at  the  outlet  i--*  Ihti  ciUicationid  ilenmrid.  As  in  the  iih- 
iiimilation  of  nutrition  hy  the  t)ody,  the  ainnnnt  and  the 
conihination  of  imprnnsions  to  lw>.  nssitmilnled  hy  the  incn- 
tnl  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  child  must  he  considered: 
as  tlie  food  n.s^iniilatos  itself  with  tho  physrciil  grnvrth 
of  the  child,  no  mental  and  ^piiituid  ^owth  can  ho  ex- 
pected hefove  the  act  of  as.'*imiliitinn  is  nccompli>hed. 

In  the  snoio  degree  as  unnatnnil  food  injnroM  the 
stomach  of  tho    small  child,  »o  unnntnrnl    mental  food 


young  child,  inc  impw- 
Unrt)  (if  this  fncl  has  bcrti  repeatedly  discussed  in  this 
book,  but  it  Clin  nt^ver  he  repeated  ton  often.  W.  PreyLT 
Ijoinis  to  llio  simple  means  with  whicb  liis  child  ficcom- 
plifihoR  itH  Kelf-odiicittion,  1iy  observing  causes  and  efl(>c(M, 
U!«  child  I'xponmontcd  with  it  glove,  with  the  hair  of  his 
mothor,  tbo  stovo,  tlio  demljobn,  by  grasping  after  the 
fiinoko  of  Ills  fnthor'a  ci^ur,  by  opening  and  t-lnsiiig  his 
oiir  to  tt«Ht  diU'oienPGs  of  sounds,  by  striking  his  spoon  ou 
liiH  Iiniid,  on  hitt  pliilv,  or  teariug  the  newspaper. 

U  wujt  nut  thv  onDic,  but  the  uatnre  of  the  thing  vrhich 
oooupiod  tho  mind  of  tlic  child.  This  inboro  tendency 
WWDM  to  oxpiain  Uio  [wssihility  of  tlie  child's  capacity 
to  think  witlioiit  words,  liy  connecting  the  sensations 
ivecivi'd  dir<«7tly  in  pictures  Iwfore  the  mind.  Gallon 
riffert)  to  tho  humuu  power  to  think,  as  it  were,  by  means 
of  a  itocond  thought,  which  arises  without  an  act  of  the 
will,  crtiutiiig  Iwforo  the  luiiid  certain  forms  or  mind-pic- 
tutva  which  represent  numbers  or  objects.  Whatever  this 
proocas  niiiy  bo,  no  one  dcnicii  thiit  the  child  develops 
Its  nicntiil  capacities  exclusively  on  concrete  impressions, 
whirh  bcconiQ  usMmiltttcd  with  its  fundameutal  or  innate 
disposition  (individuality). 

Hero  wo  nmy  siiy  lies  ooilod  up  man's  apperception 
in  the  embryo.  If  tho  child  in  tins  first  i^riod  of  its  lif« 
he  surrounded  by  tho  gloomy  nnd  chilly  dnmpnes.s  of  a 
cellar,  or  the  balmy  brightivjs^  and  suushioo  of  a  country 
houio   imiong  treoa   and  flowers,  by  swdly  depressed  or 
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happy  laughing  faces,  its  ioimto  proiionsitics  aro  affected, 
and  directed  for  good  or  for  ill.  We  say  propensities, 
that  is,  spiritiinl  powers  whoso  want  of  oxorcise  may  pre- 
vent the  common  fnnner  from  perceiving  the  Itoaiity  of 
Ilia  8iti'roundIn£rs,  while  their  exercise  makes  the  simple- 
hearted  and  simple-living  Swiss  die  when  deprived  of  his 
Alps. 

What  a  responsibility,  then,  for  mothers  and  parenta 
at  this  period  of  dcvclnpraent,  in  which  full  freedom  for 
an  individual  uufoldmiBnt  and  a  wise  direction  of  will  and 
reason  coincide !  And  here  we  refer  once  more  to  the 
idea  of  an  edarational  atmosphere  which  provides  euch 
means  as  will  foster  a  harmnnioua  development  of  the 
geuses,  the  will,  the  TcaBon,  and  the  higher  emotions,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  good  example,  and  the  hnnishmeut 
of  all  bad  examples.  Preyer's  abservatioas  on  hia  child 
show  U8  that  he  reasoned  on  the  sympalbies  of  his  futher. 
He  found  on  doing  certain  actions  that  ho  met  with  a 
certain  treatment,  and  so  he  affected  such  eitualious  when 
the  cause  for  them  did  not  exist;  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  wanted  "  to  leave  the  room."  We  perceive  the  steady 
control  of  will  by  the  child's  not  attempting  to  walk 
antil  certain  he  would  not  fall.  Mr.  Lindner  states  that 
while  his  IJltle  girl,  tweiity-aix  weeks  old,  was  lying  on 
her  Ifflck,  taking  milk,  the  bottle  slipped  eidewa^s  so 
that  she  could  not  drink.  To  remedy  this,  she  used  her 
feet  to  lift  it  Hufficiently  high  to  get  her  food,  and  ho 
succeeded.     At  twelve  months  old  Preyer's  boy  grasiied 
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tho  ftame  of  a  candle,  and  burned  himself.  He  could 
never  lie  induced  t^  put  his  finger  in  the  flame  ngain. 
This  happened  at  tho  same  age  with  tho  Ixiy  oi"  Mr. 
BarwJD. 

A(  eighteen  mouths  Prcycr's  child  had  ceased  to  throw 
his  toys  on  the  tloor,  Jtecause  he  had  been  re|>eat*d!y  told 
Tiot  tn  do  sn,  IIg  showed  cnmiail  respect  towjird  gond 
hnbits  and  the  educational  impressions  he  had  received, 
by  his  excited  di^ust  when  he  saw  his  nui-Hd  eat  with  her, 
knife,  etc. 

Thia  proves  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  the 
early  direction  of  will  aud  reason.  The  child  of  Prof. 
Preyer  was  evidently  born  with  unusual  powers  of 
causality  as  well  of  self-respect,  caution,  and  imita- 
tioD,  AS  shown  by  hia  desire  to  have  a  trail  like  his 
mother's;  lint  it  does  nob  appear  that  hia  sense  of  pro- 
priety could  be  compared  with  that  of  the  child  who 
i-onipmhercd  (he  loss  of  one  of  his  animals  or  Dinepins 
wh^n  only  eighteen  months  old. 

Though  of  lute  many  have  studied  and  written  on 
tho  earliest  development  of  tho  child,  ns,  for  instance, 
Kussninul,  Genzmer,  Sigismund,  Golz,  Lindner,  Mra. 
IVieduiun,  Mrs.  von  Strnnipcl,  aud  Baroness  von  Taube 
nee  Countess  Keyserllng,  Darwin,  Biiin,  Tiiinc,  Pcrca, 
and  finally  the  Russian  Dr.  Slkorski  and  the  valuable 
Anierlciiii  wi'iter,  £.  Scguin,'  no  work  cun  be  compared 


'Whprc  are  uur  Intelligent,  inspired,  and  eapuble  fomnlu  doctors  of 
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with  W.  Preyer's  as  regai-ds  its  extent,  esnctnoss,  and 
.'W.-ieDtific  |«T)fiiti(lity,  roniipctinjj  il  psycho-pliysiologicat 
dt'VolopmiMit  of  tlio  cbikl  u'iHi  |icdiigogiciil  i-onctusions. 
Coiucidiiig  in  niiiiiioiiB  witli  Preyer,  Friwl.  Kroolwl  de- 
mands " selj'-demlopmenl"  througli  /ree  individual  ac- 
tivities fnr  tlio  child  in  the  cradle ;  and  he  present; 
(he  -n-ovld  with  his  priceless  gcni^  on  cducatiuii,  found 
in  his  Irnll  pliiys  and  kindergarten  occupalioTis,  mother 
and  nursery  songs.  Tfacse  enahlu  the  inuth*?!'  to  wing 
and  play  the  most  natural  human  unfoldnicnt  into 
the  mind  of  the  child,  not  l>y  a  Bcrics  of  arbitrary  ac- 
tions, hut  hy  on  i^cluuilinn.il  .'itmosphcre  for  n  frco  in- 
dividual growth,  for  which  she  has  to  be  prepnred. 

As  emphasizing  (he  extent  to  which  modiTii  ediiwi- 
tionnl  thought  has  taken  its  tont^  from  the  nolo  souiidod 
hy  Froebcl,  wi-  nuato  tho  following  out  nf  an  essay  hy 
Dr.  Giistflv  Wittaier,  of  Casscl,'  pulilished  in  a  recent 
Gernmn  rauffiuiinc :  — 

"As  regards  the  fonuliig  of  character,  every  school,  of 
cour.so,  believes  i(;sclf  performing  its  whol«  duty  In  that 
directioH.  IIow  doea  one,  after  iill,  build  character?  and 
c»n  it  lie  built  hy  theory,  by  words,  in  the  schools  of 
to-day?  Under  a  rationtil  bringing  up,  character  unfolds 
<]iiite  of  itself,  while  constantly  hfihituat»;d  to  Ilie  good 
and  the  true,  within  the  boundnries  of  a  strictly  legitimate 
BphpH)  nf  activity,  adapted  to  the  iudividual  advaucoment. 
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This  rational  bringinj;  up,  this  habituation,  logically  I(0- 
gina,  however,  with  tlie  very  birth  of  the  nliild;  imkcd, 
tlie  very  cnrlicst  years  of  life,  thoao  Ijcfopo  the  aehool 
ago,  are  in  this  aspect  the  most  important,  hocimise  in 
these  years  the  greutost  changes  take  placo  in  tlie  physi- 
cal brnin. 

"Pedagogics  which  leaves  theee  years  out  of  the  ac- 
count, tloe^  not  desorvo  to  be  called  rational  or  scientific, 
— it  is  built  upon  the  sand.  The  objectiou  will,  pcrhapa, 
be  nimli!  hen-,  that  the  eiiilicst  years  cannot  be  treated  me- 
thodically, or  that,  if  st>,  the  treatuieut  will  be  unnatural ; 
that  one  must  leave  the  reins  to  nature.  In  answer  to 
the  first  objection,  I  admit  that,  in  the  bauds  of  a  ninn, 
fluch  treatment  would  be  irnpoasihio ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  woman,  not  only  not  inipossiblt!,  but  veiy  easily  prac- 
ticable. It  follows  that,  in  respect  to  educational  peda- 
gogics, both  sexes  go  hand  in  baud.  It  may  be  iiigardrd 
a9  established  a  priori  that  the  being  who  brings  the 
child  into  the  world  poMScasca  also  by  necessity  tbo  dis- 
position and  the  capacity  to  guide  the  child  in  the  world, 
and  to  dhect  its  life  in  a  suitable  manner;  that  is,  in  a 
manner  not  merely  instinctive. 

"Not  that  under  fnvoraldo  circumstances,  and  l)y  tho 
merest  instinct,  good  results  have  not  been  attuincd,  and 
many  a  mother  bai^  been  and  U  an  oKcellcnt  educator, 
without  any  special  previous  prejiaration  ;  but  thesn  are 
exceptions.  lu  (hi»  article  we  are  dctding  with  a  priiifi- 
L>1e,  and  speaking  from  a  scientific  stuud-poiut.     It  wuuld 
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he.  Trarbiirous  to  aim  to  guide  ourselves  in  a  spiritual 
department  by  the  natunil  instinct  which  we  porceivo  in 
tlie  lower  unioials  ;  we  need  iilso  an  art  of  reiiring.  Mnn 
will  never  go  forwnril  so  contidently  under  the  leadership 
of  instinct  us  do  the  lower  ftnimaU,  for  his  self-determi- 
antion  Is  freer,  and  In  individual  eases  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  error  than  is  the  animal.  And 
why  should  we  full  back  upon  instinct,  when  much  more 
is  to  he  attained  by  care  and  intelligence? 

"As  n  biiinjr  endowed  with  intelligence  and  reason,  a 
woman  has  the  game  right  as  n  man  to  he  placed  above 
uieasure  of  the  merely  instinctive.  Surely,  in  mt 
"otHer  department  in  life  do  we  let  the  purely  instinctive 
control  us.  We  neither  till  the  soil,  nor  paint,  nor  ciil- 
tivflto  mnsic  instinctively;  nor  do  wo  nttciul  in  the  sume 
way  to  commereo  or  industry.  Even  war  counts  as  an 
art.  And  shall  the  development  of  a  child,  tho  greatest 
art  of  all,  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  Jn^tinet?  We 
should  by  that  means  pronnunce  woman  mentally  inferior 
ill  u  way  as  Imseless  ns  it  would  be  unworthy.  And  here, 
at  the  same  time,  wc  meet  tho  second  fibjcctiou,  viz., 
that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  Bubject  the  earliest  years  of 
life  tn  a  raothodienl  treatment.  Although  the  mental  and 
moral  capacities  of  the  child  may  he  only  potentially  in 
cxiHttiucc  (in  the  germ),  still  they  are  there,  and  demand 
activity. 

"Does  any  one  really  beJieve  that  nature  flings  aim- 
leit^ly  away  the  precioua  years  of  infnncy,  up  to  the  time 
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the  ubild  may  outer  school?  Is  the  child  during  thcsf 
yeiirs  only  a  toy,  ii  doll  for  the  niofher  and  oUicr  I'ond 
relations,  nil  object  of  silly  find  purposeless  pltiy?  Niiy, 
Uie  cliUd  very  oarly  longs  fur  tlio  pxercise  of  its  |>owoiv, 
nnd,  fls  n  rule,  no  one  knows  how  to  provide  this  exercise. 
It  is  this  misundei'fltood  urgency  of  the  child  to  he 
occupied,  to  uso  his  ritcultitts,  ■whieh  bnnga  so  mainy 
inexperienced  mothers  into  despair,  because  tlicy  do  not 
know  how  tu  Matisfy  it.  The  child  docs  not  wish  to  I>e 
atmlcs&ly  entertained;  his  whole  being  consists  in  touch- 
ing, lienring,  and  seeing, — lio  eiicka  io  the  impressions 
whii'li  surround  him.  Nuw,  every  one  nhotild  undoi'stand 
that  the  Hiild,  earnestly  wrestliiiiLC  for  the  e\ercise  of  his 
Iwdily  ;iiid  mcntrd  puwtns,  may  lie  entprtaincd  according 
to  some  purpose  nnd  plan,  mid  nt  the  same  time  not  sub- 
ject him  to  any  undue  exertion.  On  the  contrary,  tJio 
child  iiiis  tho  nioi-e  joy  and  profit,  instead  of  n  wild  chaas 
of  objeets,  t'oviuii,  colors,  iind  toncn,  wilh  which  lie  is 
suri'oiinded  hy  hiii  parents.  All  these  thiiij^s  may  ns 
well  lie  given  him  in  orderly  sequence.  The  chaos  out 
of  wbivh  tlie  human  soul  must  struggle  upward  is  not 
then  the  result  of  a  law  of  iiuturo,  but  because  we  have 
hitherto  not  understood  liow  to  make  tiie  fltruggle  easier 
for  these  young  souts.  Let  no  one  believe,  however, 
that  it.  is  a  matter  of  iiidiflerence  what  soil  of  earliest 
cnviroiiineut  Liie  child  grows  up  iimidst.  Whatever  was 
around  him  then,  whatever  ho  lived  through  at  that  time, 
hurt  a  determining  influence  far  into  the  maturor  years 
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of  his  life,  oflen  titrxtugh  his  whnl«  life.  The  foundii- 
tioa-stoQcs  of  humuu  life  ure  fised  ia  tliL^so  y*-'urii,  uvea 
if  the  complete  suiieratructure  is  ou]y  possible  when  the 
□oisc  of  (he  wui'Ul  licgins  around  tiim. 

"And  novf  we  must  retiim  to  the  qu&stioii  whether  the 
Kvhoul  duuH  ill  reality  luuch  'fur  iifu';  iitid  Una  time  we 
usk  th(!  (iiipstioii  wilh  especliil  n^ferpmio  1,h  the  girls' 
sc'bool.  What,  iu  sober  t-ameat,  is  the  destiny  wllotted 
to  girls  ill  this  lifo?  ~ 

"Hwwovei"  VHriouts  tho  ciinsers  uow  open  to  wouicu,  it 
may  Btill  be  accepted  «s  true  that  the  lar<^  mujority  of 
Ihviii  itre  detntincd  to  boeoino  liousukecpcrs  aikI  lUHtruc- 
torv,  either  in  their  own  homos  or  la  hirger  eirclos. 
No  ono  dou'jts  tbis,  Their  cultui'c,  thco»  should  corre- 
spond to  this  exception.  Oti  tho  one  hund,  lliis  culture 
cannot  be  too  pmuticnl ;  on  tlie  other»  it  cannot  be 
too  theoretical.  For  the  above-named  vocation  places 
ibc  wotnttu  in  h  eurrieiiluui  of  labors  nnd  duties  wbose 
fultillinent  is  only  possiible  to  a  many-sidod  luftntal  nnd 
spiritual  culture.  The  question  whether  the  '^voniun 
should  be  edueuted  for  a  domeistic  life  nlone,  or  for 
other  and  higher  nims,  in  quilo  »uperlIuous ;  she  mast 
be  educated  for  both,  for  the  bigUust  aims  which  a  woman 
tMin  have  are  to  be  found  iu  hei-  home.  As  liouse-molher, 
eho  must  have  practical  knowledge ;  as  instructor,  she 
must  he  initiated  into  the  hi^bctit  <jucations  which  utlect 
hutuiinity,  whether  these  questions  concern  science  and 
art,  or  politics  and  sociology.     She  must  lenrn  psychoU 
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ogy,  pcilagogitM,  hygiene,  singing,  drawing,  bdies-let- 
tres,  etc.  She  must  at  loa^t  know  the  mcauiog  of,  and 
bi!  aMe  to  find  lier  way  in,  all  these  departmenli*  of 
humau  iiiowledge.  For  in  the  guitlaiico  of  children,  all 
these  subjects  como  in  for  their  share  of  attention. 

"And  now  let  na  ask  flg-.iin,  does  the  school,  espe- 
cially the  Bnishiug  school  for  young  women,  correspond 
to  the  requirements?  It  is  very  difficult  to  refrain  from 
sutiro  tit  this  pomt.  Dilettanteisni,  supei-ficial  and  pur- 
poseless ematteriDgs  of  ruany  studies,  are  the  priaci- 
pal  fruits  of  these  institutions.  They  give  too  little 
for  suieuce  and  too  much  for  mere  living,  and  must 
carry  in  their  shallowness  the  seeds  of  their  own  de- 
straction.  We  need,  iustead  of  tbesc,  iustitutinns  that 
will  give  women  n  solid,  genuine  education,  fully  cov- 
eriDg  the  demands  of  their  vocations,  and  which  shall 
indeed  provide  the  very  hijjhest  scientific  training  for 
those  women  who  are  capalile  of  receiving  it,  and  whose 
natural  endowments  fit  them  for  specinl  careers. 

"By  this  means  wc  shall  find  the  simplest  solution  of 
the  much-discuBsod  womuo  question,  and  shall  lay  at  tho 
same  time  a  firm  and  sure  foundation  for  pedagogics, 
Bnt  there  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  way  in 
which  is  to  be  developed  the  pedagogic  activity  of  wo- 
man. That  way  has  been  clearly  and  certainly  marked 
out  by  Pestiiluzzi,  and  most  ospecially  by  Friedrteh 
Froehel.  Mothers  have  this  science  in  their  hands, 
and   have   aUo   tho  first  steps  of  its  applicntion.     The 
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grsDci  sigaificance  of  Kroehcl's  rnellMid,  wlii^n  ittganlcd 
aK  a  ine»n:4  Tor  characlcr  building.  con»i.sl3  in  the  fact 
that  it  Is  fiishiunei]  upon  Mir  niodttl  Hireiuly  giv«ii  hy 
nuture,  which  recognizes  the  humnn  being  ur  not  toerely 
a  rationfll  being,  but  st>  r  creative  tieing.  i 

Character  (•«n  he  rightly  built  only  by  the  early  di- 
rection of  this  cbildiah  creative  energy  into  the  right 
paths;  nnd  this  method  finds  little  or  no  recognition  lu 
tbo  schools  of  to-day.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  lo 
place  thig  mutter  of  human  rvwriug  on  the  high  plane 
proper  to  it.  It  has  let^s  right  to  leare  to  private  ef- 
fort this  matter,  which  so  deeply  concerns  future  gen- 
erations, than  it  has  to  leave  to  the  same  clTorf'  tbo 
forest  culture  over  which  it  now  so  vigilantly  watches. 
What  the  forest  garden  is  to  the  one,  the  kiiulcrgarton 
is  to  the  other.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  the  kinder- 
gnrtcu  t>e  attached  as  nu  organic  niemlter  to  th«  schools, 
and  that  the  schools  themsclvea  bo  rcargiinizcd,  so  ns  to 
gain  a  unity  wilh  this  addition  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
also  that  hi  the  higher  grades  there  is  an  increased  sub- 
division, &o  that  no  mistake  uccd  b«  possible,  either  in  tbe 
vhoieo  of  the  school,  or  in  the  vocation  of  the  acholar. 

"The  kindergarten  has  still  numerous  enemies  among 
us,  and  tJiiit  discover^',  »o  genuinely  German  as  it  is, 
is,  like  so  many  other  German  discoveries,  only  to  find 
its  full  iieeoptance  by  m  when  it  returns  as  a  foreign 
dijvelopment.  But  at  least  the  fact  that  tbo  years  before 
tbe  legal  school  age  of  children  are  the  most  Importaot 
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years  educationally,  roiuiiin:t  imliKpulable.  It  has  bcon 
ilemoiistriiled  by  the  moxt  cmiiient  scientists.  And  if 
one  ndmilH  ihh,  nml  htill  rHftitiVH  to  procttod  on  tba 
Kroebcl  principle,  he  i*  cmigJit  in  the  in«.'*t  glaring- con- 
tnidiction.  If  he  does  not  udmit  tbi»,  and  does  knov? 
some  better  method  for  the  guidnnco  uf  oitrly  childhood, 
then  let  him  come  forward  with  liis  method  I  We  clial- 
len^  bini  to  this  in  the  uumu  ofratiouul  pedagogics." 


CO.    IWFI.UEWCE    ON    REASON    BY    EABJ^V    CONTACT 
•VmU    NATURE. 

It  has  been  our  special  aiui  to  refer  reiwateilly  to  the 
influence  of  an  early  contact  with  naturo  by  pointing 
to  poots  iind  artistH,  and  the  pennylej^a  yet  hnppy  Swiaa 
t'ow-boyji  fill  the  Alps,  wlio  enjoy  the  beauty  and  lan- 
guage of  tlieir  «iirm II r dings. 

No  student  of  man  denieri  thiit  a  great  part  of  man's 
restless  desire  for  hnppineas  is  based  on  the  Wiint  of 
something  oictward,  which  he  bns  not  wil/tin,-  on  that 
feeling  of  emptinesa  which  is  due  to  the  want  of  cul- 
tivated powers  to  a^^similate  a  higher  conception  with 
our  common  phenomena  of  life,  or  to  make  objective 
abstraction  on  every-day  things. 

This  Uck  of  culture  drives  men  morcileswly  away  from 
the  simpler  enjoyments  of  life.  The  point  toward  tiiia 
end  most  n^eglected  is  that  love  of  nalure,  which  is  not 
natural  st-ience  so  long  as  it  makes  cln^sifiantion  ita 
chief  aim.     Yet    love   of  Datm'e    depends    od    Lnoevledye 
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of  tuiAnr,  a  cotDpumtivo  rcasoaing  on  nil  its  coming  and 
|iiiK»i[ig  ]ihennnicim ;  tlio  nccuiiuilation  of  nti  iiicxliaustible 
treasure,  wbich  never  iiiiU  in  u  KtuHbiiig  ruligioua  effect,  u 
direction  of  the  thought  »t  nny  moment  to  tbeoverfiowjng 
source  of  comparative  ruaRouing,  wbieh  abolishes  Uiat 
emplinenit  whieh  is  so  often  the  mother  of  vioa  and  ruin. 

(The  transportublo  nursery  of  Kmma  Marwedol,  with 
iti«  foi'iDti  of  pature,  will  answer  the  needs  of  the  smull 
child  iu  this  i-espect.) 


CHAPTER  \ni. 


TSB  aUADVAL  STEPS  OF  LEAUyiNQ  TO  SPEAK.  AND  HOW 
TO  USE  SPEECH. 

1.    Korly  Care  of  (ho  Vncn1  Orj;niis.  —  II.     Ciilthnlioa  of  the  Ear  tor  good 
LongtiBKe.,  mcltiiHLg  Alliteratiim  iiikI  gooU  Mu^ie.— III.    Ciiiiivntioii 
,   <d  the  Miiid  for  Eiitct  ami  True  LunRunge-  —  IV.    Oultlvalion  of  luile- 
pendeuco  for  Originnl  Langiiago, 

I.    BARLT  CAJlZi   OF   THB  VQCAlt   QR9AHB 

If  tbt!  child's  first  eflorts  lu  spftak  wcro  cousidcrcd 
only  fmni  its  phyHical  shiiid-point.,  a,s  csplsiiiicd  I>y 
Frcyor,  llity  would  uol:  fiiil  to  awakon  the  Jiitiarost,  to 
excito  the  study  of  every  mother  mul  teacher  in  tlio  hind  ; 
but  how  much  more  interetit  is  oiTcred  when  it  includes 
the  use  of  this  superior  gift  !  Keeping  iii  miad  the  great 
diflerence  in  huniiia  condition)  tomfort,  and  discomfort, 
wo  perceive  in  human  liinguiigo  the  moans  to  cxprosi>  all 
that  lios  between  tlieso  two  cxtfomes,  iiiid  the  oxisteiiuo 
of  "joy  and  pain."  Ivangunge  paints  roan's  thoughts, 
feeliugs,  and  aspirations  iu  all  their  phases,  being  Uie 
truest  rcpreseatation  of  the  Ej;o.  Niitunil  rjiipcrinrity  iti 
the  power  (if  expression  and  inodulntion  of  tho  voice 
i-eveals  itself  in  melodious  lauguajfc,  -whilo  hafshuL'S!! 
affects  Imiguage  in  it  like  degree  unplt-nsiiiilly.  Through 
all  civilized  ages,  the  culture  of  oratory  has  been  rogardod 
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»a  an  ncr-oitiplishmcnl  of  man,  rind  history  Ims  iwei-cntly 
honored  those  who  possessed  oratorind  powers  in  Ihe 
highcat  degrco.  The  culture  of  the  loice  has  l»ccoiii« 
a  epecial  study.  To  whom  ia  it  applied?  Is  it  usod 
whcix  it  would  have  its  greatest  effect,  even  with  the 
hahy  in  the  cradle?  Is  it  t^iught  Iiy  the  mother?  I.s  »he 
as  anxious  that  her  girl  should  iiso  her  laiigiiagt^  with  a 
fDll,  niclodions  voice,  as  thiit  she,  if  grown  up,  should 
wcnr  a  No.  2  or  3  shoe  nnd  No.  5  glove?  Preyer  con- 
trived cxcrciaes  introducing  the  uttemuce  of  souads,  in- 
cluding those  of  a  foreign  language.  They  may  suggest 
such  motherly  thoughts  and  iit-tions  that  my  lung-cherished 
pkn  will  yet  bo  attained,  of  ciiitivsiling  in  the  ivay  of 
play  the  elasticity  aud  volume  of  the  voice  by  means 
of  Ji  well-prepared  table  on  which  may  be  produced  the 
fuiidiimcntal  sounds  of  all  languages  and  the  special 
sounds  of  each  lasguagc.  Let  thi»  bo  done,  instead  of 
teaching  Mother  Goose'a  rhynuiH,'  tha  privileged  de- 
Btroyor  and  mnrdorer  of  nil  natural  connection  of  thought 
vrith  itsoi-al  cxprcsaion,  which  in  many  cuaes  ia  the  only 
mouUl  food  the  Bmall  child  gets. 


'Itlimotao  murh  tlio  noiweiise  of  the  songs,  but  the  manner  In 
wliicli  UiC)*  uo  KCltvd  tu  tliu  chilil,  wliich  la  Imrmf  uL 
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n.    CULTIVATION  OP  THE  EAR  FOR  GOOD  LANGUAOR 
IHCLUOnVO  ALLITERATION   AND  GOOD  MUSIC. 


TIjo  highly  iiitcrestiiiy;  obricrvalions  which  Prof.  Preycr 
lunilo  oil  tho  (IcvclopniQnt  of  his  child's  language,  and 
iU  ooliiicclioii  with  lliu  growth  of  its  mental  powers, 
mtlHl  ttltrnct  evory  mother,  ami  lead  her  to  similar  ao- 
(loii.  Tim  ])rouo*s  liu  (l«scril)c»  seems  a  slow  ono  for  an 
nvcni^  child,  for  an  AiiK^rioii  child  an  cxccplioaatly 
sltiw  tiiiu ;  but  It.t  cxtciiHiou  uiaUca  it  thu  more  iustruc- 
tlvo.  It  shows  Ihc  fatherly  care  for  a  ffood  language.  l)y 
dlrt'cliiig  till!  child's  proimiiciution  wirefiilly,  and  the  de- 
voln|iiiifiit  of  ilB  cai-  mill  rc-aeon  by  t'xiimple.  Germany 
wi  hIhiiiihIs  ill  diuk'ctti  th:it  th«y  am  eountwl,  not  by 
kiiigdoiiu  niul  diilioiloitii^,  but  by  counties  tirnl  cities;  »o 
Hint  it  itiiiy  Us  i-ogurJfd  as  :i  very  rare  ciusc  that  under  the 
Hpvviiil  i^uru  lH''p<towc(l  upon  the  writer  und  her  sisters  and 
briilliorH  by  Iier  parents,  in  spite  of  the  differeut  diuloctu 
•Iw  Ilvnrd  spoken  (having  niovod  several  times),  her  own 
liiiigiuige  vm  kept  frot!  frtmi  any  uccunt,  —  n  great  iidvan- 
llijte  ill  lenniiiig  foreign  liinguagcs.  But  wLilo  bor  French, 
wliirh  «ho  loiirtunl  quite  youug,  could  not  Ijo  detected  as 
ihlit  iif  H  foreigner,  oho  fecU  the  liudi  of  e-:irEiest  training 
lit  KukHxIi  idiomtt.  Amenm  has  only  one  latigujigo,  its 
•IIkIiI  diversitifH  bi'iiig  hanlly  perceptible.  It  has  no 
"  paloiii  "  I'xcept  the  laiigitnge  of  Oie  iicgnies.  The  school 
hHif(iiiigii  ill  it.-4  pi-eci»oiics6  aud  compuctocKS  goverus  the 
wliok'. 
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And  here  lies  its  aclvniitagp,  its  <Iiir«rrr.  TliR  French 
epeiik  nipitlly,  but  cmphuaizu  stronply,  protlucinj^  iiitcr- 
rals.  The  Americans  speak  »*tiU  more  i-npidly,  aDd  id 
aliort  sentences,  without  (:niphu:ji!«,  »avc  a  rnrtnin  fulling 
inflection  nt  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Thcao  sre  habits 
which,  if  n)(Hlcmteil  in  titnp,  will  give  tlic  Anu'rioin 
nation,  with  il.'<  "  I»orn  spenkers,"  with  tlipir  splf-cnnti- 
dcDcc,  (iikI  flm|)Io  opportunity  for  pisa'tieG,  a  high  nink 
in  onitory.  But  hume  iind  uchttol  have  to  do  their  part 
UTidei-stnndingly. 

Keeogniiti »g  my  own  obligation  ne  a  tencher,  1  en- 
gaged, fixtva,  the  bi^-*!  fflonitidnist  of  tho  pliice  to  do 
jitattco  to  those  tender  liciiigs  triintcd  to  my  euro.  For- 
tunately, I  fouud  at  lenst  one  teaolioT  who  undtTJ^tood 
how  lo  improsij  the  tender  niindn  with  the  full  inl1ucnc« 
of  her  art,  nod  the  clfects  frnined  pmvod  lusting. 

I  have  taken  sevcnil  oppnrt unities  to  refer  to  the  in- 
Iiorn  power  of  the  child  for  a  syTiiliolic  poetic;il  cniicep- 
tion  of  things.  Prof.  PruyurV  dotiriition  nf  the  niiiniier 
in  which  a  child  lenrns  to  spotik  makn**  this  vcrj' elcnr. 
The  child  rojdly  thinks  in  si/nSol,  or  tho  rwilily  of  tho 
idea  or  mcflnTDg  for  which  we  use  words.  'Without 
defjeiiderice  on  the  tone  of  the  word,  it  lives  and  feels 
in  the  «hadea  of  ti>nei4,  which  stroiini  ont  in  rit-L  melo- 
dies, giving  each  ohjoct  its  note  in  tho  iicwird  of  hiirmo- 
nies. 

miymc  and  allitemtioa,  a  hnrniouious  couiposiilon  of 
Bbadoa  of  toites,    full  uatundly   into  thu  open    mind   of 
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tlic  cWId,  and  even  supply  »  natuml  cmving  of  the  child, 
Wliy  do  wo  call  tlio  first  utUirauce  of  souud  of  tlio 
baby  "cooing"?  And  why  is  it  that  even  the  hnrshest 
mind  canttot  resist  tlie  vMgiie  melodies  which  seem  to 
descend  from  n  strange  world,  reflecting  the  fullriKss 
and  mystery  of  a  new  being,  never  existing  I>efore, 
l)ringin{»  to  light  its  inborn  hieroglyphic,  iudividual 
Inngnago,  the  very  rhythm  of  itn  soul?  Do  we  eonlinuo 
to  nouriBh  tho  child  with  such  soul-language?  Do  we 
spi^ak  not  only  well  to  the  child,  but  alan  in  the  best 
rhymes,  constructed,  too,  in  the  form  of  alliteration? 
Their  inathemiiticiil  and  ethieiJ  effect  combined  will  hear 
rich  fruit  forever.  But  above  all  stand  tlio  melodies 
of  the  heurt  ttud  soul  of  tho  mother.  'NVhuC  Iicr  moral 
and  mental  lullabies  sing  into  the  being  and  living  of 
her  child  will  remain  forever.  Singitig  is  tUe  highest 
expression  of  mrin,  and  should  be  connected  even  with 
babyhood. 

The  Greeks  made  music  a  universal  art,  by  which 
they  educated  their  young.  Their  history  was  sung  by 
their  youths,  while  their  illustrious  fathera  partook  of 
their  simple  meals.  Graceful  movement  pluys,  the  crown 
of  their  Olympic  games,  were  but  symmetrically  arranged 
mu&iciil  geaturea.  It  is  tlio  harmony,  the  soft  rhytlira 
of  uutsic,  which  should  penetrate  tlic  character  of  muu, 
to  free  him  from  the  Inirning  fever  of  excitement.  But 
it  has  still  another  aim,  and  that  is  its  physical,  its 
hygitinio  effect.    Singiag,  especially  early  singing,  en- 
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Urges  the  (:he»t,  iiiiprov<^s  the  etren^li  of  tlie  breathing 
organs,  and  develops  a  happy,  joyful  deposition.     The 
home  and  kindergarten,  when  convinced  of  the  necessity! 
for  better  (why  not  classicnl?)  music,  can  exercisto  a  gr«at 
directing  power.* 

m.    CtJIiTrVATION     OP    THE    Mmm    FOR    EXACT    AKD 
TRUE  LAKODAGE. 

?rof.  Preyor  ftirnisilic*  his  rciiderii  with  snggostioos  of 
it  pedagogic  valuo,  by  following  tha  truth-seeking 
and  truth-speuking  clinpo^ition  of  his  child.  In  an  age 
like  OQi'Sf  in  wlkich  "  uiirultuhlouesn "  has  almost  grown 
iuta  a  proverb,  auch  care  has  donhle  value. 

Tho  writer  rcfci-a  in  anotbcr  pWo  to  her  reason  for 
a  standard  of  measurement,  chosen  on  account  of  ita  lit- 
ne^s  to  present  the  actual  size  of  those  objects  connected 
witli  hur  circular  newing  mid  driiwliig  system,  where  she 
felt  the  strong  necessity  of  leading  the  child  to  a  (nU/tfiil 
measuromont  by  aliolishing  the  existing  vagueness  be- 
tween real  and  Imagined  sizes.  The  hurry  with  which 
we  nish  through  our  dnyH,  the  dnairo  to  appear  what 
we  are  not,  tlio  endless  liinding  and  nevcr-ciiding  and 
contradictory  socint  phmsea  and  obligations,  produce  of- 
fcctit  wbieh  i.'X|>l!iiu  oar  deteriorating  moral  condition. 
Instead  of  keeping  our  children  away  from  these,  as   it 


'  Think  of  Ruiitckit't),  Tanlwrt's,  MBoOelsstiliu's,  Mr.  Dunlcl  Butehel- 
lor's.  SehniniLnti'ii,  «ad  otht^  composcra*  attentlan  to  chlldreu's  uucds. 
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18  olnimed,  unnvoiditMo  social  culnmitics,  we  bring  (liem 
unflinchingly  in  full  contnet  with  tlioae  evils,  sajiiig 
tlmt  "llK-y  have  to  kiimv  it,  nii^ylinw."  What  woiKlor, 
then,  Ihat  I  was  met  one  day  liy  a  teacher,  who  Tcmarked, 
"All  children  m*o  boru  liars."  "Why  not  say  trained 
linvs?  Spealiing,  the  net  of  furnishing  aii  ontward  pic- 
ture of  tho  inner  mind,  is  tmsed  on  jiLM-cGption,  memory, 
imtijflnntion,  and  reaeon.  To  itssiralliiti!  t]i('s<!  jinwors  stif- 
fieontly  to  produce  the  ttndevalanding  ami  cttllivation  of 
truth,  in  a  long  process.  Proyor  shownd  by  facts  that 
in  spite  of  the  luck  of  Buch  nbstiiiet  uudersliniding,  coii- 
Bcioua  obedience,  truthfulness,  and  reBiatanco  to  tempta- 
tion woi'O  practiced  by  his  boy  in  saying  to  himsblf, 
"Bg  brave." 

This  proves  not  only  the  natural  inclination  to  right- 
eousness,  ao  much  recognized  in  our  kindergartens, 
hut  the  power  of  an  early  direction  without  the  use 
of  language.  This  possibility  has  been  otherwise  most 
succosafully  denionsti-atod  !iy  the  thoughtful  conduct  of 
a  befriondod  family.  The  child  was  led  to  live  wifA 
and  m  the  sympathy  of  his  parents.  Tlio  withhold- 
ing of  this  eyrapnthy  was  used  educntionftlly.  A  sim- 
ple shaking  of  the  lead,  with  jin  earnest  expi"cssion, 
was  at  once  recognised  by  the  child  in  its  directive 
meaning,  and  bo  respected  it.  And  so  well  was  the 
mejining  understood  that  bo  l»cgan  to  use  the  same 
means,  which,  whenever  possible,  were  most  gracefully 
respected   on   Uio  side   of  the  parents.      Why  can    we 
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not  keep  tbiK    niitural    condition    butween    parent    anil 
child? 

Bpchuso  tw  destroy  their  fnitli  in  nx,  whicli  reciprocally 
dfects  their  faith  in  themselves.    The  child  that  oomes  to 
thn  kiiidergiirten  hns  ofton  iilrendy  lost  its  garment  of 
purity  and  innocence ;  this  garment  has  been  torn  from 
him  in  a   thousand   little  pieces  l>y  the  iinnie  nutliori- 
ties  who,  In  nflcr  lifu,  will  bltimc  him   for  wbnt   ho  is 
through  their  own  fault.    There  ia  one  great  uunvoiJaWo 
duoger:  tltiit  is,  as  I  hnvo  Miid  alroiidy  in  other  placot),  tJio 
onntradiction  between  the  real  and  the  (hncifiil  conception 
of  things,  while  wc  coiwidcr  both  essential.    It  will  renunn 
forever  a  great  educntioiml    stumhling-slone,  especially 
when  dealing  with   a  ehild  whoso   imnginntivo  powore 
earry  it  so  fiir  that  it  becomes  imiiblo  to  decide  what  is 
roal  and  what  is  not.     Tbo  child  may  outgrow  this  period 
without  ever  becoming  a%rare  of  the  ahy.stt  on  which  it 
stood,  and  !t  is  be^  it  should  do  so.     I  remonibor  two 
beautiful   children    of  a   very   conscleotlou^,   thougbtfiil 
ntother,  who  were  taught  to   make  a  discrimination  be- 
tween a  really  true  gtoiy  and    ono    not  true.      It  is 
tertain  thut  nothing  nfTct^ts  a  child  more  lastingly  thnn 
what  the  mother   teaches    by  ber  own    language.     A 
pious,    reverend    mother   will     have    tlie    poorer   to    lilt 
Iwr  darling  up  to   the   higher  spiritual  regions,    white 
mothers  of  the    reatleas   spirit  of  this    d«y,    huviiig    no 
time    for   thcrusclvfts,    will    hardly   (vA    the    moral   and 
spiritual   starvation   under   which  they   can-y,   from   day 
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to  day.  to  a  monil  tlcstruction,  nian's  Iiigheat  gill.^n 
child! 


XV.    CULTIVATION   OF  INDBPCITDBNCE  FOR  OSIGZHAL 
LANGUAGE. 

While  singing  ia  recognized  as  mnn'a  highest  power  of 
expression,  original  language,  reflocting  crcntive  liuninn 
thoughts,  stands  still  higlior.  As  stated  t>eforo,  the  «lc- 
Bire  to  condense  every  thought  into  n  uutshell,  Icaviiig 
very  little  chaura  for  a  broadening  and  modiilatiou  of 
expression,  may  become  dangerous.  No  one  can  be  op- 
posed to  a  condensation  of  thought;  hut  on  the  eontrar}', 
too  much  condensation  seems  dangerous  in  the  daily  in- 
turcoarso  of  our  homos.  Monotony  of  expression  and 
poverty  of  Ifingungc  detract  materially  from  the  freshn<^sa 
of  our  homes,  while  origiDality  of  language,  like  flint 
and  steel,  throws  its  sparks  of  light  and  life  oyer  the 
many  weary  and  dreary  hours  which  come  to  ns.  The 
strictness  with  which  all  that  Is  not  comiuoo  in  out  every- 
day speech  is  excluded  from  familiar  conversation  pro- 
duces a  deadening  effect  upon  a  thousand  smouldering 
fires,  which  need  only  one  touch  of  inspiration  to  burst 
forth  in  everlasting  flames,  to  warm,  to  lighten,  and  to 
brighten  human  existence.  It  ehonld  not  be  a  crime 
to  be  odd.  On  the  contmry,  origiaality  iif  language 
and  originality  in  action  should  he  fostered  by  the  genius 
of  the  age  ia  all  knds. 
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DEVSLOPMENT  OP  SELFHOOD. 


SfWRdnew  of  tho  Bodjr.—  II.    Spirituality  In  eeUliooi]. 


I.    8ACREDNESS   OF  THE  BODT. 


No  Other  nation  is  to  lie  compared  with  tiie  American 
in  the  t:are  liestoweJ  upon  the  liod}'.  Uutiiutbcd  by  llio 
remnants  of  religious  fanaticism  in  which  tiie  idea  of  self- 
abnegation  to  God  forbade  clcanhacss,  tlie  euro  of  the 
Ijody  in  America  bus  becomo  a  cnlte  of  the  "body.  Cloan- 
liness  and  tidineii»  of  tbo  body  and  its  oiit«r  gtirment,  the 
hukit  of  living,  the  wny  of  carrying-  the  body,  equality 
between  the  position  of  the  directing  and  suhmitling 
force*  hi  thi^  country,  each  and  all  aliuw  !i  clt-ar  pur- 
coptiou  of  selJ-respecC, 

8elf're9pQct  has  becoiuo  an  educator  of  national  virtues. 
But  in  what  manner?  la  it  wholly  or  muinly  subordi- 
nated to  improvement  of  the  outer  appearauce  ?  On  the 
contrary,  does  not  the  use  of  the  body  predominate  in  its 
sacred  functions  over  its  appearance?  The  Greeks  culti- 
vated their  bodies  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  submitting 
tfacm  »&  vessels,  to  carry  moral,  natural  pei-feotioo  from 
generation  to  genenttiun. 

This  conception  has  tbangod.     Higher  morality  on  the 
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basis  of  rcligiouij  or  liiimnnitiiriun  priiiciplca  is  left  to  free 
individual  efturts,  so  fnr  ns  it  does  not  contriulic.t  thn  law. 
CoiiscrjucDtly,  tliw  iiNf  or  abuse  of  the  body,  except  under 
Bald  amditions,  itf/n^f 

Wo  Iiavo  i-ypeatodly  mferrod  to  tlie  iiocesaity  for  a  lim- 
itiition  in  tliia  dircctinn.     Wo  hiivo  called  on  tbc  mother 
aod  Iicr  inHucDco  to  crcntc  Itiwi;  whcro  ti'aditiou:il  h:il>its  < 
havfl  Iilitnled  tlio  sooiiil  oye  from  seeing  tho  seipeiit  hid- 
den imdiT  tliG   fluwciK. 

TIio  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  lifting 
with  It*  duinty  ludy  fingers  the  moral  boa-constriutor, 
TThich  ooils  with  its  deadening  poison  nroiiiid  tho  globe. 

Josophttifi  Butler,  mid  with  hur  un  anny  of  nobU*  men 
and  women,  are  trying  to  fixe  man  from  his  lower  ndj 
liy  hmtfininrj  Ids  lemplnlhn*. 

In  America.  Kliznheth  P.  Poaliody,  and  in  Enrope,  tbe 
IJaronesH  von  Miihrenholz-Bnclow,  Imvo  kindled  the  inapi- 
Ttitjon  of  thousands  to  work  devotedly  for  the  carlicftt 
education  and  the  sncrcdnewa  of  childhood. 

Florence  Night ingiilo  Ims  tbTOwn  new  light  on  (be 
practical  udjufltinent  of  tim  relation  between  man  nnd 
man,  by  pouring  out  high-born  sister  love  in  the  sevvioe 
oi  women  to  m,en. 

Kach  and  ull  of  these  heroines  in  the  battle-lield  agninst 
traditionul  habitn  have  guined  :t  victoiy  in  tlic  foi-iiinlion  of 
new  laws,  —  laics  ia  protevt  maiis  tieffer  Jictf.  Do  Ihcy 
ombrnco  tho  whole  Dumber  of  ttinse  law^i  uocesuary  to 
protect  man's  better  adf'i 
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By  no  means  t  For  Instance,  tbnt  kw  has  not  yet  been 
gained,  wliich  Laa  he(;n  dciuiiuded  for  inm-v  tli:iii  twwnty 
years  l>y  its  slalwtirt  advocates  and  friends,  for  tlin  grant- 
ing of  mothers' natm-al  ri^bta,  and  the  froo  fulliUiacnt  o/^ 
Acr  motherly  duties.  Our  hospitalit,  our  asylimiH,  our 
prison)*,  our  pulpits,  our  schools,  our  arts  and  scieuces, 
and  our  wiirlcshops  :iro  iufluencud  hy  women.  Wliat  a 
vast  fi«ld  for  womanly  intiiicnco  to  protect  man's  b^ter 
self! 

But  wbat  can  be  expected,  if  this  does  not  orit/inale 
md  devel^  itself  in  the  home,  in  Ihe  union  of  a  higher 
parenthood?  Here,  at  the  rnol  of  the  root,  tlio  BHcredncsa 
of  the  Ijody  has  to  Iw  written  every  dtiy  anew,  hy  words, 
by  deeds,  and  cspociully  by  eiyitmphf.  Ileir  tlio  body 
has  to  ho  rcgiirdcd  as  the  vcasci  for  boldtn<^  and  per- 
fecting tlie  creative  powera  of  coming  gencrntious. 

No  Konseleiis  viigiieiiBNS  xhoitTn  guide  the  coming  racD 
and  women  in  their  woiuletful  tMirtlily  mission  iis  tfie  com- 
intffatAsrs  ntiil  mofJifiv.  Tfiore  arc  iimplu  iiniuiis  to  abol- 
ish this  vagueness  by  innUUing  Iriith.  For  instance,  the 
insight  into  the  devolopmcut  of  n  beautiful  Hower,  in  its 
gradual  typicnl  perfection,  to  bocomo  a  mother  (see  "  Aunt 
Kmiaa's  Botany"),  in  all  its  dutails  and  pni'tu  of  growth; 
also  the  hei-oditary  influence  of  insanity,  idiocy,  and 
druokcnnuiiij.  Bodilij  Ueiiltb,  bofUh/  vigor,  hodily  beauty, 
should  from  tbe  beginning  he  reeogiiixed  by  tlie  child  as 
superior  gifts  toward  the  fullilljueiit  of  tills  miat^ioD.  All 
efforts ,  to  perfect  these  gifts  should  seiTe  as  means  to 
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iint1«!rat;nn(I  tlieir  valiio  for  hie/her  purpowa  na  a  part  of 
tlio  whvle.  Tlic  limo  is  not  vcr^-  far  i.1lstant  Trhen  a 
Kirkly  liody  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  inisforlUQB 
(this  (Idea  not  refer  to  jHussiiig  coniinon  nmlndies),  but  a.H 
iiwulting  from  a  ncfflcct  of  sdf-knowledge  and  self- 
iioN'nini. ;  h  ui'f.'k«ct  of  higher  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tloiw  hy  l);iioriiig  "  tho  siicredness  of  the  body." 


n.    SPIRrPUAtlTY    OP  SELPHOOn. 


M«n  will  never  rcnlizo  the  progress  in  self-iinprove- 
nieiit  of  which  ho  is  cipable,  until  he  discovers  the  laws 
by  which  ho  has  bocomo  what  he  is,  and  uses  the  knowl- 
odgo  11  ceo rd ill-;  lo  prineipK-a  and  mctliods,  in  order 
to  mahe  himficlf  wlint  he  wn  be.  "With  this  truth,  we 
»Uind  iu  tlic  opeu  thoroughfare  of  life,  followitig  the 
Blrcntn  of  idle  passcre-by.  The  marvelous  combination 
of  bodily  ami  spiritual  powers  strikes  us  with  equal 
force  in  the  cureless  Rmiling  of  the  b:ihy  in  its  mother's 
iirms  nud  in  the  solemn  Hues  inscribed  on  the  tombstone 
of  a  great  thinker. 

As  Ihe  wondering  baby,  vho  seeks  to  know  if  the 
hand  it  gTn8|>3  is  "Aw  own,  or  not"  wo  too  are  all  seek- 
ing to  know  "  v/iol  w  our  owm,  what  tutt." 

Tlio  foregoing  feeble  attempt  hn«  bccu  directed  to 
awnkvn  &  desire  for  the  solution  of  this  groat  quegtioD. 

Tiio  wonderful  book  of  Preyer,  which  conducts  us  with 
deep  i-cvercnce  thnmgh  tlie  workshop  of  humaQity^how- 
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hf  tbc  unity  of  physiciil  unri  spiritual  poivcr;),  baa  liijcn 
pven  in  alistracts  lo  meet  Uiis  purpose.  It  rannot  be 
doubted  that  tbo  knowledge  »o  gained  will  bear  fruit  in 
Imlitig  lo  self-kiwiwletlge.  Among  tlio  Greeks,  T)ruvery 
and  generosity  were  the  two  virtues  indispensable  to  tbe 
'free  man." 

SpiriiualUy  in  selfhood  represents  Iho  tinttrf  of  man's 
tidfom  forcc!^  concentrated  in  thoughts,  nim.i,  nnd  acttonB, 
in  Ills  rulittlon  to  God,  tiini^irlf,  mid  utiiors,  which  Imids  to 
the  study  of  and  Nubmission  Co  Jaw,  the  same  for  all. 

Over  (wo  thousand  years  have  passed  sinco  the  Greeks 
attribute*!  the  lii^ihest  virtues  only  to  the  "frtc-boiii 
xmnJ"  Over  two  thousand  years,  and  the  women  lo 
whose  bands  we  trust,  iw  mothers  and  educators,  every 
newly  bom  ebild  to  develop  its  spirituality  in  gel/hood, 
though  living  under  the  highest  iispeota  of  civil iaiition, 
arc  still  uofrco ;  for  tliey  arc  not  hgalti/  recognized  as 
independent  and  rcsponftiltle  to  their  own  childreii.  It 
bus  l»een  with  deep  emotion  tbnt  thy  wiitt-r  ha^  referred 
to  tbe  incrciiue  of  crime  and  its  sssociates,  insanity  and 
idiocy,  the  accounts  of  whith  till  our  niedicid  jounuils. 
Daily  knowledge,  g-jined  by  earnest  rcsearcbes,  tells  that 
even  the  advanced  a^e  of  parents,  in  many  cases,  be- 
comes injurions  to  tbe  moral  constitution  of  man,  while 
inheritiKl  vanity  and  the  desire  for  possession  produce  a 
large  oontingout  of  criminal  victims. 

While   wc   mi^t  excuse    wiUfui    dtsof/edience  to  wiae 
laws,  we  cannot  in  our  day  excuse  i^noranc^/ 
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Bui  MS  olhei-wUe  the  wbolo  structure  of  splritnnl 
IftiMxl  i»  IxuMxl  on  the  trrtowled^e  of  the  sciences  and 
mUnntl  latfn  prrinininy  to  man,  apd  ns  this  kuowkdge, 
l^iu.  W  tifriUt^tty  H«t-rK«ary  for  thut  vatvc  ia  purcritlioiKl 
wrthwd  wbivh  the  d«ToIoim*out  of  ^^pin'tual  ^telfkood  can- 
un\  W  tfwMt)4Hi'd,  we  ret)uest  once  more,  ia  the  intatsl 
^IAvMmMpm  mildtb*  htimsu  raiT,  the  gr:intii)g  to  both 
«MN«  that  pnpm*t¥m  Jitr  j\ukerhood  and  mot/ier/ioud, 
vl  whk-ll  WW  twv*  cpokwi  b«fbt«  ia  our  formal  i>etitk>n, 

AW  mmM  tW  oiwac*  of  Kfe  and  nuin  U  equally 
WMtvvvtwU  b|»   ■■••  M  w«U  u  by  teomm; 

SH  Wit«l  AiW  Mwkr»tM>Jing  hrii^  ejual  weight  of 
mytfUwMiiy  to  mtm  u  w«ll  as  to  *rom<n; 

Xtt  wUit  1)m  [trvporatioD  for  fatherhood  and  tuothcr- 
hwKl  iitnuB  a  laMiny  curriculam  in  onr  Aiyher  school 
^uantcMm  ami  in  o«r  UKtVEii^mfis.  can  ire  expect  a 
iMWwl  aiM]  lasting  progress  of  maokiod. 
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Having  beeu  for  ycnra  requcated  by  Miss  E.  P. 
Pciibody  and  others  to  give  an  insight  into  my  real 
living  witlj  young  children  for  the  pui-poso  of  lending 
nad  nsfiisting  thi-m  in  gaining  fuodamentnl  knowledge  by 
self-inalrnction,  1  have  nt  Inst  consented  to  do  so,  and  the 
following  pages  picture  a  few  such  hours  spent  with  the 
children.  They  are  true  pictures,  but  they  hick  lite; 
they  «ro  only  biiit>«,  and  will  remain  lifeless  till  they 
ar©  re-created  by  a  spoutnDeou3  and  original  coocepUou. 
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PURPOSIi. 


ARRANGED     ON 


Slammn  said  nutserios  were  not  >)uilt  for  the  children, 
but  they  would  he,  if  mammnH  would  miike  tho  plana  of 
houses.  So  wo  at  onco  planned  one,  and  made  a  story 
of  it.  It  is  the  biggest  nnd  sunniest  room  oii  the  lower 
Boor   in  tho   house.     Our   h»ll   nnd   tho    nursery    make 
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one  room,  only  divided  hy  a  largo  folding  door;  so 
In  vrintcr,  whon  we  caniiot  go  out  of  doors,  iiiumma 
opontt  it,  imd  wc  Iiiive  just  as  good  a  van  ns  if  wd  wero 
out  of  doors,  and  while  we  are  ia  tho  hall  elie  has  all 
the  windows  opened.  In  tho  hall,  we  have  in  winter 
our  bar  and  the  rack  and  hand  awing,  and  a  jumping 
pole.  Tlio  large  folding  door  we  can  use  for  bouncing 
the  bull.  On  one  side  is  our  cubinet  of  sholU  and 
pebbles,  which  were  washed  around  by  water.  Wo 
found  tbcm  on  the  bea<;h  last  summer,  with  papa  and 
innmma.  And  do  you  Bee  the  beautiful  browu  branches 
on  tho  Willi,  with  the  nest  in  them?  That  is  from  a  mun- 
wnita-tree.  Then  you  see  the  hickory,  the  redwood,  and 
liutrul.  Uncle  sent  ua  aomc  boautiful  omngc-wood, —  it 
is  light  yellow, —  also  chestnut  and  walnut;  he  left  ortc 
side  with  the  bnrk  on,  go  that  we  might  see  wh:it  kind  of 
drcfiH  or  Bkin  tho  li'cos  wear,  —  enchono  diflerent.  And 
when  grandpa  uime  he  siild  ho  would  givn  ua  ii  surpriso. 
And  on  Sunday  morning  wo  found  fill  tho  pieces  of 
wood  uicely  cut,  the  name  of  the  wood  written  on  it, 
and  one  end  polished,  bo  that  wc  migllt  sec  how  the  sap 
and  the  gtrlngs  or  threads  (they  call  it  fibers)  grow 
together,  sometimea  making  beautiful  j'^tterns.  Bat  of 
some  kinds  we  have  two  pieces,  and  wc  want  to  scad 
5omo  to  our  cousins,  who  have  very  different  troea  in 
their  country. 

At  the  hottoto  of  tho  cabinet  raamma  hns  placed  her 
own  pressed  Jlowers.  which  she  giithereil  when  she  was 
a  little  gill.     On  some  of  tho  pugtw  eho  pasted  all   tho 
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rounil  loaves  slie  couKl  find,  then  those  a  little  longer, 
»ud  longer  slill,  till  they  bei--aiiic  like  Mades  of  gruss. 
And  she  did  the  same  with  tho  flowers.  First,  sbc  took 
those  with  four  parts  (petals,  the/  call  theaj),  then  those 
of  five,  then  six  and  eight  parts,  etc.  And  grandma 
has  written  on  each  pcgo  where  her  littlo  giri,  who  is 
now  our  big  ninmnm,  piuked  alt  tho  letivp.-*  iind  flowers. 
So  in  tho  evening  mamma  takes  bahy  on  her  lap,  and 
then  sliG  telli  us  such  nice  stories,  about  whcro  she 
picked   the   leaves   and    flowers.    She  bus   also  another 

^k,  in  which,  when  a  little  older,  she  drew  the  out- 
Rncs  of  the  leaves,  and  there  we  fouod  grandpa's  name 
when  tbey  were  well  done ;  and  somettmea  it  could  l)e 
read  that  he  gave  lier  ten  cents  to  buy  a  birthday  present 
for  Henry,  who  is  now  our  uncle.  Ami  mamma  often 
remembers  what  she  bought,  and  how  she  spent  the  day. 
Papa  has  promised  each  of  tis  children  siieh  books  as 
birthday  presents. 

Our  nursery,  which  mamma  says  is  lovelier  than  ton 
parlors  put  together,  openn  into  tho  garden,  and  includes 
thij  bull,  which  opens  Into  tho  street.  Tho  lawn  comes 
up  to  the  window ;  tho  tries  are  a  little  farther  down, 
■o  we  bea.r  tho  birdies  sing,  and  see  them  build  ibeir 
nests. 

In  the  nursery  are  two  big  bow-windows,  on  each  side 
of  ft  large  folding  door;  in  onu  of  them  is  our  winter 
flower  garden,  of  which  we  children  take  care.  The  ivy 
grows  all  around  tliu  window  :  tho  hdiotroiw^  the  roses, 
lh(^>  violets,  and  the  mignonette,  when  in  full  bloom,  malCQ 
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n  real  gariten,  giving  sweet  otldr  by  Hjwiiin^  Iho  windows. 
Ami  tboro  ui-o  two  litllo  gfocn  frog:*  in  it. 

On  tho  other  side,  in  tlio  bow-window  nre  many  iittio' 
birdits,  u  gray  squirrel,  and  two  little  IiroftTi  mice,  all 
living  and  playing  togetboi'.  The  birdies  liiy  egge  in  the 
spring,  and  liavo  little  ones,  and  so  tume  arc  they  that 
they  go  somefimes  on  tho  other  »ide  of  the  bow-window 
inlo  ^Ae/r  g:inlcii,  Jis  wo  call  it.  At  thu  liollom  wc  have 
somu  tishtis  in  a  little  pond.  But  in  the  summer  papa 
has  a.  large  cage  and  an  itqiiurium  under  tho  trees.  Some 
ftoiniulK  ill  tliu  salt  WHtcr  cannot  wnlk  ;  they  n re  fastened 
like  II  Akwcf  on  a  rock ;  so  Aunt  Kmma  calls  them  the 
living  (lowers  uiid^r  water.  Evenings,  at  dusk,  when 
mauiniu  and  papa  sing  with  us,  —  papa,  singa,  and  mamma 
plnya  on  Uic  piano, —  wo  open  the  inner  windows,  and 
"Willie  ftiiya  the  little  hirdios  and  squirrels  listen  just  as 
well  to  the  music  as  Nero,  who  iiisiats  on  comiug  in  ;  also 
gray  liamhino,  the  cat,  which  got  a  little  red  ribbon  and 
n  hell  for  Christmas,  And  Lulu,  the  little  ciLniiry  bird, 
always  eits  on  mamma's  shoulder  when  she  plays. 

The  piano  is  in  the  nursery ;  mamoui  says  it  was  the 
very  place  where  it  should  he,  if  there  was  only  one  in 
the  bouse.  When  baby  Is  a  little  fretful,  and  cannot 
sleep,  mammn  .'rit  once  plays  Inm  to  sleep,  and  then  he 
looks  so  sweet, 

You  cannot  think  how  proud  mamma  is  of  her  nursery 
library.  It  is  a  beautiful  book-cusc,  and  you  can  find 
tlie  pattern  of  all  our  fumiture  in  Gothic  style  in  Aunt 
F.ninia'H  paper-eutting  book  for  bigger  boys  and  girls,  in 
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the  second  volume  oa  KindergarteD.  Every  new  Iiook 
papa  can  find  he  buys  for  niamnin,  and  then  Ihey  read 
it  together.  lu  Ibe  middle  of  tho  room  wo  hnvo  tlio  big 
talde,  and  here  we  play  our  color  plays,  our  ball  plays; 
and  sometimes,  when  we  have  been  very  good,  papa 
plays  vith  us,  and  that  we  like  ever  so  much.  On  our 
birthdays,  grandma  and  g;randpa  join  in  too. 

And  look,  this  is  baby's  corner  I  You  don't  know  what 
ihat  means.  It  is  n  mattress.  It  can  be  folded  toj^ethor, 
tmi  carried  into  the  garden,  tho  yard,  and  into  the  parlor. 
Tho  ports  are  hinged  together,  and  it  is  so  light  that  one 
can  carry  it  from  a  loop  very  easily.  There  is  a  kind  of 
railing  around  it,  with  a  door,  to  keep  baby  from  falling 
off.  Besides,  it  can  hold  on  to  it  when  it  begins  to  walk. 
Do  you  Bee  the  little  pintes  fastened  to  the  railing? 
Those  are  baby's  instruments,  upon  which  it  develops  \U 
sense  of  hearing.  Thoy  are  made  of  glaas,  of  porcelain, 
of  wood,  of  pasteboard,  of  iron,  of  tin,  etc.  Baljy  takes 
its  spoon  or  its  balls  to  toach  them,  and  yoa  should  see 
its  astonished  face,  hearing  the  different  sounds.  Aunt 
Emma  says  papa  has  a  patent  on  it. 

It  keeps  all  it;4  playthings  in  one  corner ;  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  mattress  for  that  purpose.  In  this  hole  it 
puts  its  little  balls  ami  rings,  and  takes  them  out  again, 
for  hours,  and  it  ia  never  taken  away  by  the  nurse  until 
all  its  toys  are  in  the  hole.  For  the  animaU,  baby  has 
A  little  stable,  and  for  the  play  apples  and  peaches  is  a 
IiMlo  basket  hanging  in  ^no  corner.  The  door  is  opened 
when   papa   and   mamuut  or  the  nurse  and   the  childrea 
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want  to  play  with  tho  Iinhy,  and  then  it  has  a  t^pIciiilUI 
time.  HoiDutiinr.s  ruainina  puta  a  sheot  of  puppr  on  Ihe 
mattre*M.  giving  bitl\v  some  griivcl  nr  Minil  nnil  flowers, 
and  it  fllU  little  cupa  nr  dishca  with  it. 

Tlio  walls  of  tlio  nioin  iiro  muclc  of  oiled  woo<l,  so 
thitt  we  can  tosa  the  ImlU  and  |}Rnn-lHigH  against  them. 
Miiiiiiiiii  wantcit  the  floor  mmlu  of  cork  ;  aho  docs  not  like 
carpets,  and  sho  does  not  like  the  wootien  floor.  I  tohl 
licr  wi'.  bad  "  aver-all "  at  tlin  kinder^nirtt'n  ■  "We  Imvc  anniB 
rugs  ive  can  take  from  one  pl:ice  to  another  1o  sit  on, 
and  tliG  floor  is  of  oiled  wood,  but  papa  has  a  double 
floor,  as  at  the  klndergai'tcti,  that  gives  ln.'^s  noiao.  "Each 
one  of  uft  has  a  little  uphoUt creel  footstool,  which  wo  take 
all  through  the  room.  Maninw  and  pjipa.  of  course,  have 
a  rrtcking-<;hnir ;  and  one  is  for  gniiwlma,  ^nindpn,  nml 
for  nurse.  They  all  like  to  conio  into  the  jmrscry,  urul 
stay  with  us  till  we  go  to  Iwd. 

Ill  luT  iiuraiiry  libniry.  uiamma  has  lots  of  books  for 
as.  She  nover  allows  iis  to  read  a  l«iok  before  it  has 
lieen  read  Iiy  herself  or  papa.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
library  are  oar  pit'ture  books.  A  great  many  of  the-m 
are  pasted  on  a  long  piece  of  linen,  folded  bnekwnrd  nnd 
fonvnrd,  so  that  when  we  want  to  look  nt  tli«ui,  we  lay 
tlicm  down  on  tho  floor.  They  aro  all  Inbeled,  so  we 
know  what  is  in  the  booke.  Some  hiivo  animals,  somo 
show  «3  the  teni]ile!<  and  houses  of  the  henutlfiil  Oroetcs, 
and  some  make  n?*  laugh,  mid  wo  always  tuko  iJifse  out 
when  papii  nnd  Cuusin  ITany  coiuo. 
tOur  playthiiigii  are  in  a  closet  with  sooio  drawers  ami 
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Ives,  aotl  each  of  the  children  has  its  own  part  to  take 
care  of.  lu  one  corner  of  the  nursery  is  the  birthday 
tablo.  When  a  birthday  occurs  in  the  house  (we  always 
know,  1>ecnuse  iniiuiinti  wrote  thu  dates  on  a  piece  of 
paper),  we  Inke  a  large  white  Diipkin,  to  be  spread  over 
the  table,  then  we  gel  flowera  or  green  leaves  and  lay  a 
giirlimd  around  it.  The  cook  or  mamma  nlwaye  bnkes 
:i  nice  cjike,  to  bo  placed  in,  the  middle  of  the  table  with 
some  other  little  presuutii.  Willie  had  n  ruler  and  pen- 
wiper Inst  woek,  and  some  bouquets.  We  lay  them  all 
around  the  cake,  and  iu  tho  nftcrnooQ  grandma  and 
grandpa  come.  And  grandpa  says,  when  he  sits  in  that 
big  I'ocking-chuir  which  belongs  to  him,  that  ho  nisver 
feels  so  happy  ns  when  in  our  mirsenj.  "The  aun  shines 
80  wami  and  bright,"  he  says,  "the  flowers  are  so  fra- 
grnrt,  the  birds  sing  so  sweetly,  the  children  are  bo  good 
and  happy,  and  mamma  and  papn  love  each  other  RO 
dearly,  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  wish  mora." 

Papa  tries  to  come  earlier  on  the  birtlidiiys.  The  cake 
is  carried  into  the  dining-room,  and  all  drink  some  lemon- 
ade, or,  in  winter,  some  chocolnte.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  whole  party  on  the  lawn,  and  our  little  cousins  are 
hivilcd.  But  ou  grandpa's  and  grandma's  birthdays  we 
go  oTor  to  their  homo,  and  vm  take  presents  to  them  and 
repeat  Dice  verses.  On  nmnunu'ct  birthday,  i)npn  always 
has  tiume  nice  surprise  (last  time  we  all  went  on  an 
excursion)  ;  everything  was  prepared  secretly  by  pnpa 
and  thti  cook,  who  went  witli  us  too.     So  mamma  hud  no 
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trouble  at  all,  Init  "to  fold  bcr  hands  and  rest,"  sxn  papa 
id.  On  papa's  birthdair',  iiinmnia  had  made  us  all  some 
n«w  Miit-s,  sucli  as  pupil  Iiki-il  f-o  irnitli  on  our  ctmslns, 
but  Iboiight  he  could  not  afford  them.  Mamma,  wlto  Ims 
her  fixed  money  fur  IiouMfkcc-ping,  Imd  saved,  wilh  the 
W)ok's  nsMijitnnce,  all  she  coiiltl,  and  mu'iio  helped  (r>  make 
the  dresses.  At  last  mumma  had  all  the  money  but  three 
dollars.  So  she  b«gged  one  from  graiidmii,  one  from 
grandpn,  Jind  one  from  papa,  toward  bis  own  birthdiiy 
present.  That  was  a  big  joke,  pupa  said,  and  we  nl[ 
IflUghed  very  much  ;  and  papa  snid,  next  time  ho  would 
lock  up  the  sewing  ninchine,  because  mamma  and  nurse 
worked  too  Imrd. 

Mamiiiii's  a!t(iiig;-room  is  next  to  tbo  nursery,  and 
when  sho  leaves  the  door  open  she  can  bear  all  that  is 
spoken  there.  Papa  and  niaiuma  are  ulnnya  the  first 
at  brenkfust,  sitting  at  the  table  ;  then  wc  Lbildrcn  go  in, 
to  give  papa  and  mamuia  a  kiss,  saying,  "  Good  morn- 
ing," lieforo  wo  sit  down.  Morris  inaltcH  little  bouquets 
sometimes,  and  plaeos  them  under  tlie  na[)kin>i,  espe- 
cially when  grandma  is  there.  Even  liuliy  does  it  with 
its  nurs«. 

One  day,  grantlnm  sniil  she  would  tell  ua  how  she 
did  when  nianima  was  a  lilllo  girl.  On  some  Satur- 
day kIic  wanted  to  tako  her  three  little  gii-ls  out  quite 
cai'Iy  ;  but  nnioh  work  had  lo  be  done  on  Saturday,  and 
granduui  Imd  to  help.  So  she  Ufiked  her  three  bltlo 
girla  if  thry  wouUi  not  give  their  lietp,  that  they  migbt 
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ho  ready  itii  hour  earlier.  "Maiumii,  wc  are  only  too 
delighted  tn  hp]p  you,"  they  snid.  So  gmndmft  mad« 
three  little  wluto  cnjis,  and  tlirco  litllo  white  nproim, 
juft  like  grnndnmV.  Slio  I»)ii<r1it  tluvf^  liltli!  Iirooms, 
Ihiw  dust-puns  luid  hnislics,  and  onuli  IioihiulhI  six  little 
dusters;  so  they  were  r«i;dy  to  begin  to  sweep,  to  clean, 
mid  to  du^t,  and  riininttm  liu]<;lit  llicin  ii  littlo  nwocping 
song.  One  day,  when  they  ivere  nil  dusting  and  sing- 
ing in  the  purlnr  and  in  llio  hall,  gmiidim  ramc  iu. 
First,  he  could  not  npeak  nt  nil.  he  was  ho  surprised; 
then  he  took  mummu  in  his  hroud  armit  tind  liuggeel 
her  und  kis^d  li(>r,  ntid  lifted  up  cucfi  nf  his  little  girlH 
with  a  kiss,  and  said,  "he  had  the  sweotost  family  in 
thfi  Iftnd,"  and  his  little  wife  wmit  the  boJil  that  ever  lived. 
But  auolhi^r  day,  when  he  camo  again  and  found 
thcni  all  sitting  iu  the  giirdiMi  opctking  peas,  and  the 
cut  and  (log«  iii-uund  tlium,  ho  miid  lie  must  Iiave  them 
with  their  little  caps  in  a  picture ;  and  po  the  hirge 
phutugiupli ,  which  in  Ktill  iii  gramltnn's  parlur,  was 
tsken.  And  that  little  girl  U  our  own  dnar  inamiTia. 
She  hnd  her  aip  and  apron  still  kojit,  ol'tcii  stiying  to 
papa  —  HO  tluit  the  cliililren  heard  it- — that  she  would 
try  to  give  her  chiidron  the  saino  pleasure  of  working, 
when  they  wero  a  little  old(>r.' 


'A  liuly  III  Oakliiuil,  who  liiul  lii^r  thri'o  liltli"  glrla  iit  llio writer's 
kiuilvrjsnrtcil,  lina  latula  u  liuaiitifiil  lU'Tangemciit  with.  lu.-r  three  young 
ilMi);lit('n>,  xtlll  goliiff  In  m;1iix>1-  llur  dittiiiliLTiiiakl  is  glu.'U  ap,  nntl 
tlii?y  laki-  Iii'i"  jilju-u;  tliu  iliutgliliTs  svalt  In  turn   ill  Uii;  tablu,  aud  have 


n.    CHTLDHEN-S  TOYS. 


Toys  nro  llio  ehiUl's  first  hieroglyphic  Inogungo  of 
life.  They  speak  in  sentences  instond  of  words,  grow- 
ing' in  fiillnoss  and  richness  of  color  with  its  own  growth 
within.  They  serve  in  nil  langungea  as  the  true  inter- 
preter of  humiin  kni>wle(Io;e  and  human  feelings.  Plaoo 
the  cliilil  in  the  center  of  this  hieroglyphic  eign-Ian- 
guaj^e,  and  you  lead  it  onward  to  the  lieight  of  it» 
nature,  or  it  glides  toward  its  own  stendy  downfall. 
Compare  the  graceful  gyiunjiatics  among  the  Greelis 
with  the  sling-shot  of  our  boys. 

Wlmt  a  nidlificiition  of  earthly  existence,  without  these 
toys  in  a  chihl'ti  life  I  No  joy  so  high,  no  grief  so  deep, 
no  Bentimont  so  uolde,  no  hope,  no  faith,  uo  love  so 
great  thut  the  child  could  not  connect  it  with  its  doll, 
whether  it  be  of  ruga,  velvets,  or  silks:  it  is  his  or 
her  own ;  something  it  can  give  awny  graciously  or  keep 
to  itself.  It  is  her  first  responKihle  connection  with 
the  outei'  world,  —  motlierly  care,  motherly  pride,  moth- 
erly Iiappincss,  —  the  frame-work  of  early  preparatory 
duties,  such  ss  order,  tidiness,  cleanliness,  fnithfulness, 
kindness,  and  care.  Toys  are  the  reflectors  of  imagiiia- 
tive,   creative    powers   within  the  child,  opening  wide 


the  care  of  th«  Lnhy  after  si'liool  hours;  they  also  do  the  dnralog. 
Tlie  mother  Bpeoks  of  tli«  lucrt-uso  iu  high  moral  tnne  an(\  linprovM- 
ment  in  Ibelr  studk-s  aa  wonilcrfiil.  They  liiive  itinple  means,  and  tlie 
arraugement   Is  bojjeil  oo  parelj'  eilutatlauul  prliiclpUa. 
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dreamlanil  avenuea,  on  wliich  tho  embryo  nrtist  ami  (lie 
praetioat  navigator  stiiiid  hand  in  Iiand  with  the  dnily 
laborer,  to  npon  In  sli-enj,'tli  niul  Unnwlcilgc  tVn-  tUn  l>iittlQ 
of  life.  It  ii!  Iho  rich  nnd  tho  poor  hoy  huliii^  their 
sliipii,  with  the  snils  blowing  i»ii<l  tln>  fliigs  waving,  with 
all  Ihc  trca«uros  their  niinJ  can  gnisp,  in  spite,  of  one 
ft  being  a  self-whittled  Mock  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  bit  of 
elegantly  uiunufactiircd  wan;.  It  is  tlin  «icklif,  tho  lame 
child  tliiit  huH  her  garden,  the  richest,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  lurgcsl  that  cuii  cxtsl,  enndeiisrd  in  OM  tiny 
flower-pot.  It  is  the  Hiinie  little  girl  traveling  with  her 
doll  carriage  day  by  diiy  on  those  iinforgotton  grucn  bor- 
ders of  those  deep  blue  lakes  »hc  onve  mw  in  full  spring 
bloom,  when  papa  wns  with  her.  and  tliey  were  rich.  It 
is  the  lonesome  liltl«  diiiighti-r  opening  her  tiny  dining- 
room  to  the  many  little  playmatca  she  is  longing  for  in 
vsin.  How  busy  she  is,  roaMing  and  Imkiug  the  few 
sweets  and  crumbs  allotted  to  hor  ;  how  painfully  attend- 
ing her  hostess  duties  toward  her  valued  company  of 
pajjer  doIU  (wLieh  should  be  in  liiu  hands  of  every  little 
girl,  ivith  plenty  of  niHterlal  to  make  tbt:  dilfcreiit  urlicIcH 
of  the  necessary  wardrobe,  not  forgetting  tha  scissors,  the 
pustc,  the  ]Mint'ils,  and  the  encouraging  helping  hand 
and  words  of  the  elders)  !  How  she  reiiienibera  the 
coui'tesy  of  hor  mollier,  thn  reHponeibilUies  of  the  eoi>k, 
both  having  fallen  on  her  shoulders  to-day  !  To  nccora- 
plish  tliig,  the  simplest  representation  of  tlie  idea  was 
sufficient,  and  the   ISOO  spent  by  the  ^Nebraska  man  at 
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Chiciigo  for  the  oiittifc  of  his  diiugliter'a  doll  did  not  fur- 
nish an  atom  of'  hitjher  child's  pleasure  to  her  tiinii  the 
rar/  doil  of  Kdiiin  mw'a poor  darling.  Who  wonders  at  the 
ani;ill  clilUra  liking  for  siiiidl  things?  Commoii-senBO 
dietiitRs  thvir  si/ea  tiy  the  Gtix^KB  of  it9  liltlo  hand  to  hold 
iird  handle  its  troftsm-cs.  Ilnw  different  with  the  larger 
children !  Their  eteamltonti,  steum  cars,  carriagea, 
horse!*,  kitchens,  dnll-linuscf*  with  fnrniturp,  have  almost 
ovcry  s\7x,  yet  nana  of  them  are  based  on  a  compara- 
tive meiiMui"«inent. 

Tho  objects  muntioucd,  c^apablo  of  being  iustructlve, 
fti'e  all  tlmt  ciin  bo  desired,  with  the  exception  of  compar- 
ative mfasuTPment.  Introducing  froin  tho  hegiuuing  a 
comimnitivc  mcasurpment,  for  instance,  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
or  ono  tenth  of  a  meter,  or  cvrh  half  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
in  all  children's  toys,  the  ehild  would  from  the  start 
overeoniG  the  existing  vagueness  of  impressions  in  uioas- 
nrcmnit,  k'urning  practically  to  deteut  the  monstrosities 
in  art,  evim  the  cnranion  cxaggenitioiis  in  words  and 
actions.  Moreover,  this  early  conceptiun  of  exactaesD 
and  ti'uth  would  furnish  our  children  with  a  moral  traio- 
ing  that  cunnot  bo  ovcr-^stimutod.  Wc  find  some  imita- 
tions of  porcelain  iininials,  almost  perfect  concerning  their 
artistic  conception  03  family  groups  (the  writer  refera  to 
one  Rperi;il  kind),  hut  aw  to  their  relative  size,  between 
tho  int*llier  und  tlio  young,  thuy  are  in  great  dispropor- 
tion. IiisectB  slinuld  either  he  made  lite  size  or  they 
stionhl  lie  enlarged.     The  writer  observed  n  toy  called  nn 
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nquiintiiii,  the  ntiiiiiiilH  l»c!ng  very  wvW  t^KwxiloA,  Itiit  ax 
the  crali  w:is  of  an  t^rjusil  size  with  tho  whale,  it  sccincd  tt> 
the  coiiaciculioiui  tmichfr  iiuixissiWe  (o  use  them.  The 
toy  storeii  tiiivc  oomci  rulilier  bir<1s  <>f  life  sixv,  of  French 
make,  nnswcriii";  taWy  the  iivtis'ic  detnili^  nnd  rofineJ  fini^^h 
of  French  gooils.  A  fpw  of  these  liinln,  ii  good  tmilnltori 
of  u  iuou»e,  a  frog,  a  Imlterfly,  and  a  catpr|''"=""'  •*"  '"^ 
life  siw-',  ill  cnnni'vlion  with  Uio  haiKlliiig  of  thu  dnmeslic 
IK-t-i,  wouMjiHlBfo  to  (lireot  t)ie  child*  iitlontion  to  the 
ditTerencos  of  niiimal  oonBti-uotion,  antl  their  mod^"**  of 
life.  A  little  girl  l)etwonii  tho  tirnt  and  second  yenr^  wns 
proiontcd  with  one  of  thoao  clvphaiits,  uiiidc  nf  gniy 
cloth,  tn  which  the  child  cnuld  not  tie  indiicpd  to  pny 
attention.  Oiiu  Jiiv  it  wns  tsdti'it  to  n  circus,  in  which  hq 
olcpliBDt  played  an  imimi'tant  part  of  general  niiuiaetnont. 
Aa  Konn  its  the  iiiihy  wont  hnnu;  it  scnrchcil  for  the  do 
spiscil  elephant,  lying  ill  a  corner,  caressing  it,  makings 
the  (ilephnnt  it*  most  belovwl  lay,  not  willing  tn  imrt 
with  it,  not  even  at  night.  It  wns  evidently  the  connee- 
tion  of  ideus,  :in(l  thu  ploiitiuru,  the  litti-givlug  tiluiiieut, 
Ihot  changed  tho  opinion  of  the  eliiUl. 

Forlunateli/  and  wnfortunatcly ,  the  prices  of  children's 
toys  meet  in  tlieir  extremes.  A  dr^nsed  doll  for  fi-om  five 
to  tweoty-flvc  cents  is  too  clicap.  "  Too  ilienp,"  l>ocause 
tho  child  should  lenrn  to  drc'**  her  iittle  doll  herself,  in 
which  elic  would  delight  if  aniinntod  by  some  older  per- 
fions,  instead  of  being  constantly  told  thiit  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  dress  it  when  it  could  be  bought  so  cheap, 
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uttorly  igiinrliig  ilic  inlcrest  of  the  child  hy  iion-<levftIo|>- 
UKJiit  of  skill,  (IdTiicslIc  hiihiU,  ami  liighpr  pleasure. 
"Too  cheap,"  furtbornioro,  in  lending  the  cliild  to  igooro 
til  the  cheap  olijcct  the  ohli^atioa  of  cure  and  saving,  con- 
stantly rniichiiig  out  for  »«*  ckanyes  and  new  desires. 
And  even  here  we  meet  ngain  our  children's  fate,  "  ready 
made."  Our  dolls  anil  ni!;ii"ly  ;ill  mir  toys  are  completed 
(except  those  derived  fropi  Froolwra  uietliod).  with 
eyes  thut  open,  a  moek  imitation  of  the  human  voice, 
the  month  to  open  nnd  shut,  and  tho  latest  fashions  in 
drees.  What  is  left  to  nwaken  the  iamglnHtioti  of  the 
child  who  hi)ld.-i  ft  twenty-five  dollar  doll  in  her  :irms? 
If  you  spciilc  more  of  tho  prlcr.  iind  the  fjruah'fiea  of  her 
doll  than  of  any  other  jilcasuru  in  it,  not  the  doll,  hut 
the  money  and  the  silk  and  the  extra  qunlities  fill  the 
tlioughls  which  pass  tlirough  the  child's  mind,  uor  does 
she  foi"gct  the  thirty-tlnlUr  china  set,  and  the  rtal  diO' 
moiids  JfoUi/'a  doll  received  from  grandpa  in  a  pair  of 
ear-rin^s. 
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ITL     CSJLDSEXrs   STORIES. 


The  pTOviding  for  our  children,  natural  humor  and  wi 
should  take  one  of  the  highest  places,  not  foigcttiog  thut 
Ihu  frolics  of  youth  dirtcr  from  those  of  Undo  Sam. 
Those  dealing  with  children  know  of  the  moral,  intellect- 
ual, even  physical  effects  of  story  telling.  There  is  no 
surer  means  of  fructifying  tho  minor  germ  with  a  higher 
sympathy  for  life,  than  by  children's  storieo,  "the  tiai" 
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Iiersof  the  soul,"  joining  soul  to  soul,  the  poetical  wave* 
thut  carry  like  a  boft  breeze  the  swoct  murniurs  of  cbild- 
bood's  ftimplicily.  in  words  ani!  actions.  Thoy  must  pre- 
sent nolking  strange,  nothing  artificial,  hut  the  utmost 
deliaicy  in  form  und  thought,  fragments  of  beauty,  of 
tiiinnoiiy,  uf  faith.  T«t  cno  must  bnve  this  all  in  one's 
:If.  We  may  deceive  mnn,  but  wc  cnnnot  dccoivo  chil- 
li. Do  not  Ray,  ''The  child  bas  to  know  the  dark  side 
alt*o."  It  bas  been  found  Ihnt  nothing  crcnted  more  had 
habits  among  children  than  the  period  of  the  so-called 
"Stmlvepetcr  Litornturo,"  that  i:*,  showing  pictures  and 
tcllini^  stones  of  children's  faults. 

Make  the  child  strong  in  the  good,  and  inetinctiTely  it 
will  reject  Uic  wrong.  Lot  it  gi'ow  under  the  imprcasioii 
and  breathe  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  unity  in  the  universe  ; 
let  it  Kyminthizc  with  that  divine  motbcrhood  and  frilher- 
bood  and  bnbyhood  which  unite  fill  forces  to  one  end. 
Lot  it /eel  and  use  and  reapecf,  lh«  unity  between  tlm  liny 
flower  it  holds  in  it^  little  hand  and  the  puppy's  barking 
at  its  little  feet,  held  under  the  same  law  of  perfection 
and  iTstriction  98  itj*«lf.  All  growth  fidlill*  itself  in  iin- 
ijrokcn  silence,  under  the  chords  of  harmony.  Lead  the 
child  by  words  and  deeds  to  the  concoptioii  of  this  Imr 
mouy  iu  man  imd  nature.  Or  are  heroism,  kindness, 
rigUtcousncsH,  self-negation,  resistance,  truth,  justice, 
diligence,  obedience,  the  fruit  of  mistrust?  Tito  world 
Dccd{i  diameter  to  overcome  shrowdaess,  —  not  the  so- 
cnlled  5ni.irtness  and  shrewdness  to  defeat  character.     It 
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is  a  mistake,  filroii<r|y  ulllrmvJ  hy  tliv  cxpcrivuucH  In  our 
kindergai'toua,  tluit  cblldron  nro  boim  lawless.  Preyer 
iqcIIqcs  exactly  to  a  rovcrso  statement,  ssying  that  the 
baby  a  few  months  ol*l  ehowed  a  divine  tendency  for 
good  li»l>ils.  Look  at  the  reports  of  the  most  depraved 
children  in  the  kindergartens.  How  soon  does  their 
aNsiniUatiuii  with  tlie  silent  growth  of  kiodncss  and  right- 
eousness tiear  flowers  und  fruit  of  utmost  delicncy  !  Is  it 
because  w©  have  turned  their  visions  Iiack  to  the  black 
aide  of  life  from  which  they  camo?  Or  that  wo  have 
litltd  (hem  up  into  the  sphere  of  harmony  and  beauty 
by  the  bettor  atmospbero  tbey  brentlie  ?  Roughness, 
coitr^cnoss,  bonating,  bodily  force,  "  (  don't  care,"  and 
disrospoct  to  law,  have  nothing  in  common  with  a 
gentle  but  firm  resistance,  —  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  —  identical  with  truth,  upiightnoss,  and 
friendship. 

From  Ibis  stnnd-point,  mothers  and  tindergnrtencr* 
should  invent  and  tell  stories;  any  tsvent  of  Iho  day, 
of  the  bf)ur  even,  may  bo  turnrd  into  a  story.  The 
writ(?r  onco  met  a  little  export  in  story  telling.  Ho 
had  committed  a  sellisb  deed  on  the  night  Vteforc,  and 
told  a  denying  atoi-y  on  the  morning  ho  came  to  the 
liinderfiarten.  The  writer  then  told  the  children  ii  story, 
describing  the  wrong-doing  of  the  little  culprit  in  all 
its  dctiiils  (without  nnming  him).  The  child  listened, 
but  said  nothing.  But  when  he  arrived  home,  his  he^irt 
opened,  he  fell  on  hi»  mother's  neck,  nnd  Iwrstiiig  into 
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it  »Lid  that  tbc  writer  !<aw  him  through  mid  through, 
and  lli:it  Ii«  wonhl  dfucr,  nrt'ir  tell  a  storij  affuin, 

Ktlucators  ns  well  as  nioralistH  are  opposed  gcncr- 
atly  to  fniry  storipB ;  nnd  llioir  rca»an,  thnt  it  leads 
tbc  child  to  untruth  imd  fidsiliuiition  of  imnginiiLiun,  is 
not  (^uite  unfounded.  Vet  some  of  Anderson,  Grimm, 
and  a  f«w  others  nmy  be  called  very  iicceptahlo,  and 
the  writer,  for  instance,  will  never  forfjot  .lisop  and 
Gfllej  tV  uniiiiid  fiiblct  read  by  Iiei-  when  a  child ;  no 
nur»ci*y  should  bo  without  eumo  good  fables  and  their 
lUustnitionB. 

Stories  may  refer  Inatruotively  and  poetlcolly  to  ani- 
mal and  phmt  life,  (-onacctiug  their  existence  witli  tliat 
un-spoketi  yet  audible  "individual"  and  " symlwjHc"  lan- 
guage, the  attribute  of  cueh  object  in  life :  whieh,  acs- 
coi-ding  to  Froebel,  is  oapocially  fontered  and  cultivated 
in  oar  Uindergurteus,  ns  he  found  the  child,  nearer  and 
truer  to  the  language  of  nature,  intuitively  drawn  to 
it.  A  !<plendid  help  in  this  direction,  recoiuinendcd  to 
every  mother  and  t-waohcr,  is  Dr.  Asa  Gray's  "How  Plants 
Behave,"  "How  Plauta  Grow,"  nnd  "Little  People  in 
Feathers  nod  Furs,^  Sp&i;tur'a  fublos,  aud  others. 


IT.  chujjren's  pictube  books. 

With  the  greater  insight  and  syinpathy  into  the  beauty 
of  nature,  child  litemtnro,  irieluding  their  picture  books, 
will  I>o  controlled  by  higher  principlea.     They  should  be 
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ODnsidcrcd  with  iTj^ard  to  their  luotivea,  their  nrtistic  cxe- 
aition,  iind  llicir  proportions  in  siae,  as  well  (is  tho  dura- 
bility of  iJn-ir  mrtterial.  Gei'inniiy  employ's  her  greatost 
niiistM  for  the  production  of  children's  pictures,  using  tbo 
poetical  conception  of  Ihe  child's  incidentiil  conditions, 
turning  th^m  into  the  most  delicate  gems  of  human 
idealized  sketches.  They  spoak  without  words,  touch- 
ing the  Bympntliflte  feelings  of  tlip  child  hy  their  poet- 
ical simplicity  as  chiasical  mastei'pieceB.  Not  lesa  val- 
uable are  the  humorous  gketchoR,  or  stories  in  pictures, 
cultivating  witty  logic  and  iiungiDiition.  Natural  history 
objects,  118  landscapes,  ealtvcnod  by  the  corresponiiing 
uniomi  life,  arc  excellent ;  iilso,  historical  pictures  of  the 
hiihitfi  and  life  of  the  Eincients,  beginning  with  the  He- 
brew, (Hiiitinuiiig  with  the  Egyptians,  Groolss,  Romans, 
etc.  PicturcH  which  cost  almost  nnthing  in  Germany 
at  BrBun,  Munich,  Bavaria,  might  bo  made  useful  by 
any  intclligcut  ftLther  or  mother  in  leisure  bours  in  the 
evening.  Tho  luithor  bases  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
mentid  sclP-activity  of  her  pupils  on  the  scientificidly 
arranged  serios  of  impressions  given  hy  pictures  tilling 
the  walls,  aud  mops,  embracing  Brockhaus'  famous  illus- 
trations to  tho  cncyclopoedia  of  the  same  firm. 

Tbo  indelible  impreaaion  from  ttiis  manner  of  teaching 
she  herself  received  when  seveinteen  y(\irs  old  by  read- 
ing "  Adele  and  Theodore,"  the  edut^tional  treatise  by 
Madame  do  Gcniy,  where  the  mother  arranged  the  whole 
chateau  instructively  to  her  children;   having,  for   in- 
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stance,  oiic  five-sided  room  representing  tlie  five  couo- 
tries,  with  the  illuatnitiun  of  their  chief  products,  in 
the  nuluiul  ohJcclH  tlicmsctvc^,  t»:ople  iu  costume, 
sceneries,  and  huildings. 

Tlie  wriler,  having  for  years  collected  pictures  and 
journals,  arranged  n  IiiUiPinent  phiy-roum  in  ber  kiudcr- 
garten,  sixty  by  thirty  feet,  as  follows:  arches  and 
pillars  were  uut  out  of  brown  silesia,  Iea\-ing  a  brown 
strip  of  Olio  foot  at  the  top.  Tlic  hotiom  part  was 
finished  as  a  dado,  with  a  border  of  Chinese  ligcirea 
printed  on  cotton  cloth.  Between  the  ai'che.s  were 
Bcarlet  pmwls,  having  the  full  width  of  scarlet  cotton 
doll),  on  which  llio  younj;  ladies  of  tbo  iionual  claos 
arranged  most  artistic  groups  of  four  and  fivo  feet  high 
by  two  and  two  and  one  Iinlf  feet  wide,  of  vaiions  in- 
structive Bulyects  cut  out  of  journals.  For  instance, 
beginning  with  ethnology,  tbo  savage  tribes,  the  lifo 
of  the  nommle,  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
Egyptian.  Greek,  Roman,  etc.  The  ftrchitcetnral  groups, 
begiDuiiig  with  the  etouo  dwellings,  went  through  the 
antique,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  to  the  mod- 
em architecture,  including  present  buildings,  depots,  and 
HridgOB.  There  were  groups  of  huinan  races,  of  dogs, 
horses,  cattlo,  llowers,  di at ingu itched  men  and  women,  iti 
short,  idiooat  cvcrj'tliirig,  not  neglecting  comical  scenes. 
Stjme  plants  growing  at  the  outside  were  turned  msida 
around  the  windows,  and  a  brown  "ovor-aU"  carpet 
made  the  whole  place  an  ideal  play-room,  ia  which  the 
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child  L-oiilil  ck-vatc  nnil  cultivate  itti  mind  rtitd  body 
throii;Lrh  liiiriitnny  and  HcIf-dctJvity.  It  was  a  work  of 
enthusiiiJi'in  and  love  iii  common,  children  and  gliidenfs, 
gr&tl  uinl  xmatlf  "We  spoak  of  the  uiicnnlrollalilenoss 
of  our  children  on  lUo  playgi-ound  ;  havo  we  tried  cnoiigli 
to  reach  iiud  Hoften  tlifir  mind'*  hy  ii'stlicttca  and  beauty? 
Why  is  it  that  my  forty  fhildreii,  frnm  four  to  ton  years 
of  age,  could  pliiy  in  a  eiiltlvatntl  -garden,  and  Beldoni  step 
on  any  of  the  beds?  And  liow  is  it  possible  thiit  a 
oountry  like  California  can  havo  Hchool-housea  without  a 
einyle  tree  around  thtmf  Are  we  in  i-eality  bo  blind  lu 
oondcinning  our  children,  na  to  forget  our  own  obUrfolion 
(otltem?  It  wua  jniro  love  and  a  s(msw  of  justice  that 
created  our  play-roorii.  whifli  in  itr*elf  directed  the  chil- 
dri'ii  (•(hu'ulidiially.  For  ye!ir»  I  liiui  byi-ii  thinking  of  it; 
collectinjj  for  itj  oneo  reriUzed,  it  worked  perfectly. 
Any  Imd  inipressiou  was  avoided,  ami  we  may  ask  the 
mothers  of  tha  Inud,  if  there  was  unioo  in  atrength, 
why  should  we  not  ho  able  to  eoiitrol  i\\o  vile  literntiire 
and  pictures  whtcli  too  often  full  iuto  tho  bonds  of  the 
childrcii  and  youth,  uud  introduce  much  needed  bettor 
irapressioua  ?  The  government  of  the  United  States  haa 
itu  officers  for  the  purpose ;  why  can  we  not  have  "  honor- 
ary "  local  officers  in  each  town  or  city,  filled  by  mothers^ 
comoiUDJcatin?  with  the  State  office  ? 
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V.    HOMB  X.ABOR  IN   COMMON. 

Our  realistic  age.  markt-d  by  its  criticMl,  arguraentatire. 
and  adiilytical  dissertations  on  caas«  and  oflnct,  reflectft 
its  spirit  in  our  ctistoius,  our  language,  our  literature, 
our  lioincs.  The  former  nnturnl  tendency  toward  ii  com- 
munity of  sympftthies  in  the  fjimily  bus  hcen  destroyed 
by  tlie  dcmandi^  i»f  tho  dny  fin'  what  ia  "roady  mjide,"  — 
ready-niiide  fooj^  ready-iimdu  clolbing,  rvadif-maUe  homei 
(boardintf-houses) ,  —  giving  free  soi>|)e  to  R  negative 
critical  conoeptioii  of  tiuKjectivu  mid  cbjootivo  conditiooi. 

Our  homes  ara  void  of  syrapnthetic  efforts  for  "  labor 
in  common";  and  our  »ehouIa  ure  not  prupircd  lo  Gil  (be 
gap !  Jfo  great  man  or  looman  mn  fic  exptxfal  (o  tjrow 
out  of  the  mtri-own^sn  of  nn  eitrhj  nmja/ivff  mind. 

We  cioHiplmn  of  a  liick  of  morality,  forgettinr^  that  (be 
growib  or  dostructioii  of  iii«ral«  dopenda  on  tlio  samo 
organic  law  as  that  of  any  ntbor  gi-owth  ;  that  is,  "  favor- 
able oonditioiiis."  "  Lalxir  m  common  "  llio  mof^t  vnliiable 
and  indisp<!n»!iblu  fertiliiier,  is  repliu^nd  by  moraU  from 
boohi*,  —  "stones  for  bread/  iiratu  for  fife/^'  How 
docs  this  condition  affvct  our  children? 

Without  a  successive  developmeut  of  tlio  innate  creative 
powers,  witb  no  break,  nn  change  in  l.lir  nionotony  of  tho 
tireless  proceedings  of  tlio  thy,  no  vitrnrfni^sly  exciting, 
pniclical  activity  of  childhood  is  foNtiirod  except  in  the 
kindergarten ;  and  yet,  though  most  ready  to  help,  vibo 
Ib  mora  I'cbuked  iu  their  divine  spirit  thau  our  ehtldrea? 
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There  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  words ;  at  least,  not  in 
an  nveiage.  city  life.  For  years  the  author  has  asked 
her  cliildreu,  from  four  to  ten  years  old,  Monday  morn- 
ing, seated  for  the  first  IiaU'-liour  in  a  lai'ge  circle  on  the 
floor,  by  what  actions  they  had  made  themselves  useful 
ut  homo  on  Saturday  nnd  SLiidny,  impressing  by  conver- 
satiou  or  taloa  tliB  nocessity  and  pleasure  of  tiHcfuhu'e*. 
The  experience  thereby  gained  was  that  all  children 
delight  in  work,  but  that  vert/  few  parexts  see  tho  edu- 
cational necessity.  For  instance,  a  very  lovely,  coui^cien- 
tiou-s  little  boy  of  rich  parents,  with  a  devotional  love 
for  the  right,  was  for  a  long  time  Monday  morning  com- 
pelled to  shake  hia  little  lient  head  in  answering  ''No," 
0.8  to  hie  questioned  usefulucaa.  Ouce,  as  oarly  as  six 
o'clock,  the  writer  heard  little  footsteps  in  her  beautiful 
vineyard  arbor  (eighty  feet  long  I)y  eightceo  wide). 
Anxious  to  know  the  name  of  the  early  guest,  no  name 
could  bo  obtained;  but  a  sweet,  soft  song,  accompanied 
by  the  clapping  of  littto  hands,  continued  for  almoi^t  an 
hour,  till  tho  breakfast  hour  called  him  homo  siguin,  from 
which  he  returned  at  the  usual  hour  of  school.  But  with 
whut  expression  in  his  face,  with  a  happiness  never 
to  be  forgotten,  he  sat  dowu  with  tho  rest !  At  last 
came  liis  turn  to  he  questioned,  and  hia  little  heart  hurst 
forth,  "I  8WEPT  TiTE  KtTCiiEN."  ho  said.  lie  hud 
found  at  last  a  human  being  ready  to  accept  his  mr- 
vices.  Think  of  thU  pietiiro  of  mind,  fn  its  full 
depth   and  breadth,  odncators  and  moi-alists  1    And  tbia 
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i^oTyone  of  the  many,  man^  stories  vrbich  could  be 
UiU. 

Mothers  take  refuge  in  suyiDg,  "There  is  no  work,"  or 
tbat  tite  troiilile  of  superirituixliiig  child's  work,  demand- 
ing »ynipathy,  pRticnce,  UDimntioii,  inclQigence,  stendi- 
IIC6S.  and  ri!LKcrpL£,  is  too  gr»iit,  ignoring  entirely  what 
monil  development  is  lost  to  the  child.  Besides,  the 
idea  to  use  work,  and  eapwrinlly  self-belp,  in  and  for 
edtiuntioniil  uicthod,  ^o  an  to  uwuken  cyiiii^itliy  with  Ihu 
needs  and  plcasarea  of  othem,  thereby  leading  to  a  con- 
ception of  duties  to  others,  i*  atill  less  instilled,  and  not 
understood  at  aU;  even  in  our  kindergiirtcns  mfficient 
work  is  Qot  doiie  "in  common."  The  writer's  pnrenta 
liad  five  servantji  iind  a  tutor,  hut  none  of  tlicm  were 
permanently  engaf^ed  uiilil  fbtind  faputile  and  in  sympa- 
thy whh  the  edHentioii  nf  rhililren.  The  body  serviint 
of  ray  fether,  who    bad  accompanied  him  in  the  war, 

18  the  mentor  servant.  At  five  or  six  years  old  my 
WotlitT  and  myself  liiid  to  set  llio  tuMo,  the  anrvaiit 
wntcliinir  iia.  Notbini;  was  allowed  to  be  foro-ottGn. 
Everything  Iiad  its  fixed  place.  When  (itiishcd,  wo 
had  to  ask  the  cook  if  a  speciul  addition  had  to  be 
made  for  n  special  dish.  The  servant  was  not  allowed 
to  give  more  than  two  hints.  Before  dinner,  my  father 
inspected  the  table  with  full  militaiy  prccif^ion.  Tf 
nothing  was  fcirgotten,  it  was  slated  in  a  book  kept 
for  IhRt  purpose.  We  had  to  make  cur  own  beds 
uid  to  attend  to  our  own  wnsh-stunds,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  n  serraat.      My  brotlier  hai3   to   clean  liis  own 
shoes. 

The  coacbinnu  instructed  us  m  pliinttng  and  culti- 
vating the  garden,  aleo  in  the  caro  of  small  domestic 
animals,  of  which  bo  gave  a  weekly  report.  The 
nursery  was  kept  in  order  hy  the  childroo.  My 
mother's  sitting-room  was  next  to  the  nursery,  and  the 
iJoors  were  always  open.  At  dinner  we  had  to  HstGu 
to  the  conversation,  which  was  gonerally  in  French,  till 
dessoi^  was  served,  when  we  could  join  the  conversa- 
tion. In  good  weather  all  took  a  long  walk  in  company 
witli  our  parents  and  tutor.  Any  number  of  qucBtions 
could  lie  asked  at  this  hour;  but  r^tiipid  ones  were  nar- 
rated in  a  book,  and  read  at  tho  Sunday  dinner.  Our 
tutor  had  to  show  the  same  degree  of  capacity  in  pliiying 
with  the  children  as  iu  instructing  them.  At  dusk  all 
were  called  into  the  music-room.  The  whole  family, 
including  the  nurse  and  tutor,  sang  and  played.  The 
educational  earo  Iiestowed  on  the  children  was  great, 
and  has  upheld  and  ehamcterized  the  writer's  whole 
cxiBtcnce,  and  that  of  the  next  brother  and  sister. 
The  mother  died  wlicn  I.  the  cldcKt  ciiild,  was  little  over 
ten  ycaiB  old.  But  wlintever  we  children  wore  and 
are,  wc  owe  it  lo  our  earliest  oducntion  at  home;  tlinugh 
the  later  life,  from  ten  yenrs  up  after  mother's  death, 
with  an  uuclc,  a  clergyman  and  his  wife,  in  a  remote 
country  place,  was  not  less  educational,  furnishing 
through  a  poetical  solitude  in  fields  and  woods  and  a 
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cmriculum  of  daily  obligations,  spread  from  the  school- 
1X10111  (u  llie  kiti-lien  yanl  iiiul  jpirdeii,  a  iialural,  joyful 
preparation  for  life. 

When  will  the  world  learn  to  respect  and  venemt«, 
in  thcute  »iniplo  and  (rue  events  of  life,  tlio  aici'cd 
rights  of  cbildhoml?  When  will  it  learn  to  seo  the 
cinptine^s  of  mhul  and  the  t^tiiillovriieas  of  clmracter 
gi'Dwing  out  of  our  fjisliinii.il)l«  amu«emeiits  niiiiist«rod 
to  our  children  for  the  aukc  of  the  pareiiU,  )di-.nsing 
their  own-vanity  in  thi*  mtmd  uiid  pliy^inil  ruin  of  their 
children  by  dress  parties,  mnsquerades,  theaters,  din- 
ners, and  childrun's  tialls?  Even  biihies  iire  not  kept 
unmolested  from  tlie.ie  children's  monstrosities;  for  in- 
stance, a  hahici*'  iMtty  of  chihiren  not  over  two  years 
old,  in  winter,  Iti  the  city  of  Boston,  tlic  Atheua  of 
America.  (That  does  not  nay  that  Europe  ie  doing 
much  better  nt  the  present  time.) 


TL    BOME  rSSTITAI.S. 

It  may  seem  impractical  to  refer  to  an  educational 
reform  no  remote  fifjui  common  consideration.  ]!ut  jus- 
tice to  cliildhood  denifinds  nt  lenat  the  rofcrenco  to  it,  m 
movomenta  iu  this  directiiin  «re  known. 

Not  Iniig  ago,  for  example,  Enghnid  iind  America 
wero  sti-ongly  opposed  to  the  Christmsin  tree;  while 
ftt  present,  no  city  in  the  world  fjives  a  more  general 
and  lovely  appearance  in  its  groon  holiy,  with  red  bor- 
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ries,  than  the  busy  city  of  Londoa.  The  Christmas 
ti'eo  has  giiined  its  ground  nil  over  the  civilized  world. 
Its  lights  arc  shining  through  the  dreary  monotony  of 
winter  life,  whorcvor  the  small  footsteps  of  our  dnr- 
liiigs  loavo  tbeir  welcome  marks.  But  in  tho  tmme 
of  bumnnity  mid  childhood  let  us  ask,  are  these  lights 
truly  kindled  in  tliat  spirit  which  baptized  the  Christ- 
mas time  with  tbal  grciLt  divtuo  fnlherhood  and  hruther- 
bood,  giving  peace  on  earth  by  work?  of  love? 

Of  late,  we  have  not  only  statistically  proved  the  in- 
crease of  crime,  but  of  the  low  character  of  the  crimes 
committed  mostly  by  young  men.  The  church,  the 
school,  und  the  bome  iiim  all  at  the  bigher  luorol  cul- 
ture. The  church  stnnda  out  a  protector  and  interpreter 
of  religious  faith  and  religious  truth,  leading  to  u  higher 
moral  diserimiinttioii  of  human  actlous ;  but  buyoiu]  its 
iiiflucncG  ill  Suuday  schoola  it  doea  not  educalo  man 
dii-eetly,  at  the  most  important  part  —  the  beginning  of 
life. 

The  school  is  helpless  almost  io  the  same  degree.  It 
has  neither  the  tools  nor  the  leisuro  to  turn  the  three 
chief  factors  of  human  morula  —  "emotional  feelings," 
logic,  and  control  of  will  —  into  seU'-educnting  ai;tiv- 
ities.  Neither  abstract  knowledge  nor  morah  taiifjhl 
from  books  will  ever  develop  human  character.  Jfond- 
ity  is  a  natural  growth  of  sclf-cxpcrienco  and  self-activ- 
ity, fustored  and  strengthened  under  elevating  example 
and     proper     direotion.     Tboi-e     is     only    one     natuiid 
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ground  for  itt;  growth,  —  the  heart  of  the  fumity,  and  ita 
«xteiiflion  in  furnishing  uiid  oonliiiiiing  the  homo  and 
social  conditioiis ,  tha  kindergarten. 

Home  festiviila,  in  a  ino:»l  iniprt^tcntiou.s  form,  nro  the 
Tery  fiteppiiig-stuncs  to  cultivate  thnt  moral  doticacj  in 
iDdiridiifll  nttentioa  nnd  consideration  which  gives  the 
Christiius  time  its  uiiriviilc-d  cliiiiriic^tcristics. 

This  wonderful  inward  life,  blown  and  thrown  back 
liy  the  cold  of  winter  storms  info,  the  di-plh  of  family 
tenderness  and  fiiniily  tiei;,  kindled  and  lighted  up  by 
the  Ihouc^nd  little  cliipti  of  love  and  gratitude  and  rev- 
ei-ence,  inflaming  idl  the  emotional  sympflfhies  of  a  pnst 
and  n  present  time,  to  find  expression  in  deeds  of  love  and 
gratitude,  —  tbU  woiulerfid  inwjird  life,  with  its  supremo 
rights  to  follow  the  one  wo  love  to  his  inmost  corner  of 
hope  and  impirutiou,  what  self-furgctting  secrets,  what 
uiiselliMh  pliknnln^,  what  love  to  others,  have  been  hidden 
through  ngcs  under  the  green  bougha  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  —  this  wonderful  inwurd  life,  thnt  touches  ns  in  our 
darling's  merriment  and  laughter,  asking  us  if  the  germs 
of  their  joys  arc  suffiL-iently  and  dooply  bcdilod  and 
nui'Ked  in  their  sjiei'fld  shroud  of  loving  conneptiou  ns 
to  reiippear  in  duo  time,  loaded  with  bloom  and  fruits 
to  those  who  call  tliem  into  life  and  exiateuce,  —  this 
wondcrfnl  iuwnrd  life,  fulling  from  the  silent  Christinas 
tree,  the  symbol  of  "everlasting  hnni:in  mystery  and 
tenderness,"  of  sport  and  delicacy,  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  deep,   durk  piu«  woods,  and   the   brilliaucy  of 
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an  altar,  —  who  dares  to  set  in  place  of  its  sacretlness 
of  buman  love,  the  luuii,  noisy,  mijiiuinglcas  appcar- 
anco  of  a  Saiit«  Claus?  In  this  course  of  exchaugo 
of  liiglier  t^eiifiraetiLs  we  fiud  the  basis  uf  boiiie  festi- 
vals. However  simple  they  may  be,  they  nourish  lov- 
ing tittontiori  mid  consideration.  Tboy  include  fam- 
ily liirtbdnyfi,  each  having  a  cake  and  favorite  dish, 
niitmnm  and  papa's  wedding  diiy,  a  funiily  spring  iind 
tidl  excursion,  tins  recovery  of  an  invtilid,  bnby's  first 
uftions,  tlic  search  for  Easter  eggs,  grandpa'*)  and 
grandma's  visitti,  tlio  first  and  lust  rose  always  to  bo 
given  to  mamma,  tlic  (irst  nio^ei  rom  wbich  in  for  papa's 
buttoii-liole,  and  the  wreath  of  diiiaics  on  the  head  of 
liltk;  Bister,  wlio  hciscif  is  a  little  daisy.  They  include 
tiie  honor  of  bringing  the  slippers  and  carrying  away 
tlie  overconl,  not  to  forget  the  little  wasb-rags,  tbe 
pon-wipers,  tho  dusters  nnd  aptwns  and  handkerchiefs 
3ew<'d  iiiul  hemmed  delightedly  for  thfl  happy  siator 
nnd  brother,  and  tlio  liirtliduys  of  Hit!  .servuiits.  And 
where  doen  this  wonderful  inward  life  find  its  undin- 
tuibed  sllont  growth?  Nowhere  else  tlian  in  the  heai-t 
uf  the  family. 
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VU.  a  MARWEDELS  CIRCtrLAH  SETWINQ,  DRAWLING. 
AND  PAPCn  CDTTINO.  KINDERGAHTBH  dUO- 
OESTIOMS. 

One  dH^,  denr  Aiiiit  Mnycnmc  to  fw<!  iniiinnin,  telling 
her  of  n  man  Ity  tbc  ntuuc  of  Ffoeliol,  und  lionr  lie  loved 
little  children;  wlio  liml  tliniight  of  HoxueiU'inji;  lo  do  for 
thcin  cvvii  wlu'ii  (jiiite  sniiill;  iiiid  tliiit  nUv.  ^liuiiUl  ruiid 
about  bim,  and  so  mniiiitia  did.  Aunt  tolil  her  "  it  \ras 
no  nurtert/"  if  Fruetd'e  ptutjthin'ji  were  not  ikert!  It 
wna  quite  near  Christinas.  And  the  thiklrnn  hmrd 
niaiuiuii  luul  impa  tidd  a  '^vvai  denl  togutliur.  After 
tho  L-bildien  hiid  gnnc  tu  l>ed,  they  ^Jiciinl  sonic  men 
go  into  the  Tmi-scry.  It  sficiuwl  as  11'  the  fnniitiirc  was 
Iwtu*,'  movi'd,  but  thu  next  inoriiinfT  overytliiii^  wm 
iigain  in  il.s  idace,  but  Hie  children  snid,  "  Vou  be  sure 
Christmns  lifiiig.H  ils  some  boiiutiful  things."'  Cbiistmas 
eve  (Iiey  wore  nil  sunt  to  grandma's;  papsi  t^uid  (hero 
would  be  no  i-ooiii  for  them  in  tbo  niirsory  iiiiiil  five 
o'clock   in   tbc  evening;   only   tbo  bahy  could   stny. 

The  di-ar  cliililrcu  put  tlieir  henda  together  lo  ^uoss, 
and  they  thought  they  would  have  u  6ty,  biy  dyll  house, 
or  a  big^  big  rocking  horse,  or  a  hiff^  ^*ff  farm-yard,  and 
neither  gmndpa  nor  graiidruH  would  tell.  So  evening 
came,  and  there  came  the  IipII  wliicb  eallcd  the  children 
into  tbo  luirHory.  The  boautiTul  CUrialinas  tree  was  in 
tile  middle  of  the  rooiiit  and  sure  enough,  ttiero  was 
aometkin*/  bi(/.     It  wae  a  tablo  Ixix,  with  some  sand  in  it. 
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longer  tbari  ]>(ijwi  when  strctclieil  on  the  floor;  alao 
another  table,  >Yitli  four  chairs  around  it  ;  mumruii  sniti, 
uow  !*Iic  L'tmlJ  liiivc  us  \Auy  iiikI  work,  iintl  we  would  be 
happy.  Tlnn-o  were  nice  boxes  with  needles  iind  all  kioda 
of  worsted,  and  tbey  all  waiiti-d  to  begin  at  once.  Yet 
matniiia'!*  work  in  the  nursery  could  not  begin  till  the 
next  day.  Shy  tohi  the  cliilchnTi  slie  wished  they  would 
pluee  n  chair  for  bcr,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  iden  pIca^iGd  the  children  very  much,  but  they  did 
not  know  what  miimma  meant.  What  was  middle?  But 
mmnnia  did  not  waut  to  t<;ll  them,  and  it  seemed  quite 
hard  to  make  them  know.  Finally,  she  Hiiid,  "Place  the 
cbtiir  unywhcrc."  So  they  did;  nnd  when  tbey  asked 
mamma  if  it  wns  the  middle,  she  only  nhook  her  head 
and  smiled  a  littln,  saying,  "No."  And  the  children  be- 
came quite  interested,  and  they  moved  and  moved  the 
ehflir,  and  they  laughed  nnd  mamma  laughed,  ^nd  shook 
her  head,  menning,  "No."  Then  Freddy  eame  home  from 
school,  jind  he  huigbed  too,  and  said,  "  Why,  yon  should 
know  better;  put  the  chair  under  the  gns-light,  that  h 
always  in  the  middle."  So  they  put  it  under  the  gas-light 
in  the  parlor  ;  hut  mamma  said  she  did  not  want  it  in  the 
parlor,  so  the  trouble  began  anew.  Then  Minnie  said, 
"I  think  I  know,"  and  eo  ehe  went  back  to  the  parlor  and 
looked  nbere  the  gas-light  was,  and  she  placed  Marum  on 
^poo  aide  and  Giles  on  the  other,  and  said,  "When  I  clap 
jy  hands,  you  march  forward,"  which  they  did,  and 
they  came  almost  together  under  the  gas-light,  and  then 
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»y  thoiiglit  thoy  kiinw.  So  they  went  hack  in  th« 
nuriipry.  IiTiiig  sitUl  I'uch  musi  bavo  a  cbuir  id  hand;  so 
tlicy  maii:lKi(l  with  two  chnirs,  and  wbca  tbey  camo 
together,  iniimmtt  liiugbcd  do  much  that  they  knnw  thuy 
w«rc  verj'  wrong  agahi.  Then  they  said  they  would  stop. 
And  nil  day  lon^  th«  childrvn  thought  of  thu  middle, 
hut  cveryliody  snid  thoy  hud  to  find  out  for  themselves. 
Freddy  said  hia  teachers  never  aakod  him,  but  ho  knew 
the  g»»-light  wna  in  the  niiddlu,  and  so  wtis  his  no^o. 
But  in  the  al'ternoon  mamma  wanted  a  «hawl,  and  ehe 
wished  (o  hnvo  it  turned  on  the  other  sido,  ho  site  said 
to  mirsc,  "Do  you  not  eec  the  crease  through  tho  middle? 
LU  tis  fold  it  together." 

middle"  and  "foldiii?."  the  chil- 
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drcn  all  rushed  togelher,  and  talked  and  talked  together, 
and  finally  they  went  to  the  cook,  and  asked  her  if  thoy 
c  luld  not  have  some  strings,  oven  if  they  were  in  ever 
BO  many  jiieeeH;  they  M'oidd  kiiut  thorn  together  while 
mammii  wns  awiiy.  They  went  into  the  nwrspry  and  laid 
the  strings  down  on  the  floor,  like  tho  shawl,  and  folded 
them  together.  But,  oh,  how  hard  that  was ;  they  never 
vould  find  it;  hut  Freddy,  when  he  came  home,  thought 
he  could  help  them  ;  and  when  niamnin  came  back  they 
had  just  made  a  little  dot  in  tho  middle  of  the  room,  and 
were  sure  that  ucxt  morning  they  could  place  the  chair 
on  it.  So,  next  morning,  they  lisked  mnnima  if  she  did 
not  wish  to  have  her  chair  in  tho  middle  of  the  room, 
and  she  expected  another   lau^-h  again ;    hut   how  much 
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was  her  tiur))r)i30  nt  finding  the  chair  exactly  at  tbc 
middle  1  And  all  had  a  grunt  dpiil  to  sny,  nnd  Ihey  were 
rery  Imppy.  Then  mjiiiiiTia  wished  the  childix-n  to  place 
Uie  four  lillle  cluairs  just  in  the  fmnt  of  her,  all  etraiglit, 
nil  with  the  Btime  open  spiicc  Uetui'on  thcro,  and  it  look 
tho  children  nlinost  n  whole  half-hour;  but  you  cannot 
think  how  glad  they  were  to  Lave  nmmmn'B  chair  in  the 
luiddlf,  us  it  heljied  them  evei'  so  ttiuch.  Then,  finally, 
mnnima  siiid  she  would  opoii  somo  of  the  many  boxes 
she  had,  niid  give  us  8oni«thing^  to  do.  That  made  ub 
very  hnppy.  It  wns  somo  holea  made  in  bristol-lKJard ; 
and  iiiauiiim  told  us  to  thrcnd  our  ueeclles  with  red 
worstc'd,  and  then  put  our  needles  down  in  one  hulc  and 
Up  !igain  in  tho  next.  So  thero  grew  a  line  wider  and 
wider,  and  finnlly  wt;  ciimo  bark  to  the  filst  hole.  Then 
maniniii  snid  we  should  tell  her  what  we  had  been  doing, 
and  all  burst  forth,  "We  have  been  sewing  something 
in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  bristol-board."  "But  what?" 
sjiid  inanimn,  imd  there  %ve  wei-o  again  as  yesterday. 
"Something  exactly  like  the  bull,"  said  one.  " Ex- 
actly 1"  said  Minnie;  "I  do  not  tliink  you  can  say  so. 
Docs  it  fill  your  hand  like  the  ball?"  And  then  Giles 
8Bid« "  Cut  it  cut  1  cut  it  out  I  quick,  and  let  us  try."  And 
mnmmii  said,  "Well,  you  may."  But  Minnie  was  right; 
she  could  not  hold  it  like  a  ball.  So  mnmina  proposed 
they  might  try  to  find  something  like  their  scwrng. 
The  children  delighted  in  that,  and  went  to  do  so. 
Freddy  was  jusl  passing  by,  going  to  school,  and  enid. 
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"If  I  coultl    only  stay    flK'ny  from    arlinol,  and  join  in 

our  lots  of  fun!"  Finally,  nil  Iiiid  found  ivliiil  lU«y 
aatcd.  Uarry  carried  a  basket,  Susie  a  broken  doll- 
houKo  filled  wilb  rouii<l  tilings,  but  Karic  held  what  hi: 
found  in  his  h:inds  and  pocket.  Mamma  was  pre|wring 
tlie  sand  tablu,  of  Hbicli  wo  will  xpoak  aftorwault^,  jiiat 
moist  enough  to  divide  it  by  st might  linen  info  Kqimres. 
Ilor  chair  ivas  cxftftly  in  llie  middle  of  the  room;  tlio 
sun  shone  hrlghlly  iind  pleasantly,  filling  the  nursery  %tith 
warmth  and  light.  M:immn  kissed  csifli  of  tlio  chiMren, 
and  then  let  them  »it  down.  The  little  wint«L-  garden 
was  opened,  mid  a  bulmy  frngnmco  strcitniud  from  the 
dear  green  plants  and  flowers.  Mnmina  lipokti  of  the 
licuiity,  thu  uscfuluctiii,  and  tUc  ueces^ity  of  sutiBbiiiP, 
aiid  it  waa  compared  with  mamma's  nnd  papa's  love  and 
cnre.  They  were  asked  if  thoy  would  not  give  thnuka 
as  the  flowers  tbiink  the  sun  nnd  the  gardener  in  breath- 
ing out  their  fragninco,  nnd  they  did  so.  Finally  mamma 
sang  a  little  morning  wnng  composed  by  dear  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Mann  for  her  own  lovely  kindergarten,  which  reads 
as  follows :  — 

"Good  momliiy.  glorious  son ; 
Gooil  morning,  gtorioua  nun  i 
Good  momlnf;.  glnrtoaa  .sun. 
Hew  I  love  Uie  light  of  the  eiml 


"Cod  Bends  his  hright  spriiiH  sua 
To  ini-'lt  tlic  Kc  uiit  snow. 
Tu  atari  tin;  {^wi.-ii  Icjir-huds, 
Ad<[  make  the  fiow«rs  grow. 
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"  0<"l  scriilB  li!»  lovn  to  Tnnn , 
To  make  his  goodnesB  grow. 
Let  UN  be  sweet  like  flowflrn 
Thtit  In  the  gordeu  graw>" 

And  the  children  asked  her  to  teach  this  lovely  song. 
Afterwards  tliey  mnde  the  shiipe  of  the  sun  until  tho 
ficffer?  of  both  hjiiidB,  and  the  morning-glory  as  it 
opeQ:5  \a  the  uoruiug  aiid  shuts  by  nij^ht. 

Taking  sweet  little  Trancise  on  her  tiip,  she  said, 
"Please,  bow  many  —  when  you  were  still  soimd  iislpcp 
or  enjoying  your  good  Itrcakfnst  —  remember  how  many 
people  and  things  wore  alrendy  working  for  you." 
Then  wo  spoke  of  light  and  sunshine  and  niin,  that 
neither  papii  nor  iniiuimn  could  give  or  make.  The 
children  reiuemberod  tho  early  risiug  of  the  milkmsiii, 
tho  batcher,  the  bakei',  who  gri^e  their  night's  rest,  and 
the  hens  and  thfi  cows  that  give  eggs  and  luitter,  nnd 
the  trees  that  givr^  fruil,  mid  Iliey  fell  tliimkrid  to  all, 
and  especially  to  (Jod  who  made  ibcni  all.  Thca  they 
sang  a  sweet  laorning  hymn,  a  fond  one,  too :  — 

"  Father,  vtc  thank  yoa  for  the  night. 
And  for  the  ploasanl  mornJtig  llfrlit." 

Thou  mamma  said  sbo  was  very  niixioiis  to  see  the 
round  things  they  had  found.  Mtiry  had  a  lime,  Harry 
a  little  round  bell  from  his  eiistor'a  ratUc,  Susie  an 
orange;  but  she  told  her  it  mas  not  round,  Iml  lliil  on 
each  end.  Earle  had  a  big  niiirhle.  Maniniii  was 
pleased,  yet  she  wanted  something  like  their  sewing,  to 
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which  the  children  replied  they  coultl  not  Ifltl,  hut  show. 
Therefore,  mnaiiua  tokl  ciivb  ono  to  Bnd  Iho  middle  of 
his  or  hor  a<]tmre  on  the  sand  tablo,  »nd  Iny  thoso 
objects  down  in  llio  sumo  vmy  iis  thi^y  r«Mvml  their  curds. 
This  they  did.  iUit  all  they  could  n(.conij)li.'*h  was  to 
press  them  /ml/  in  the  sand.  If  tln>y  coverod  them 
mopo  than  half  they  could  not  get  thcni  out  smoothly, 
and  even  by  prcssiitg  them  in  ordy  hull-way,  and  trying 
as  hjii'd  and  as  carefidlytn  got  thorn  out  a<jflin,  nothing 
could  i»c  seen  Imt  a  hirnl  of  it  liinl's-ne^t  or  ii  hiili-,  mich 
as  tlie  hoys  make  for  their  niiirhlt^  phiys.  .rust  tlieii 
Cousin  Alfri'd  slopped  tii,  iiiid  lio  sniil  ]i«  iDuld  iimke 
them  any  ball.  Of  coiirso,  wo  all  wantwl  liiiq  to  try. 
ThoQ  he  said  we  would  hiive  to  leave  the  room,  and 
when  ready  he  would  Ciill.  lie  uioistened  the  sand  till 
he  w«8  able  Ui  nuiko  four  balls,  thftn  ho  thought  he 
would  give  them  a  sitrpriflc.  So  he  nskod  liis  tiunt  to 
give  bitn  some  Kim  white  nagnr  lit  cover  ono  of  the  balli«. 
Ni?xt  ho  covered  the  eccond  witb  conl-diist.  For  the 
tliird  oiift  he  took  red  brick  powder,  and  the  fourth  he 
covered  with  Iduiny  from  tlie  wash-house.  After  this 
he  called  us  in,  and  you  miiy  Imiigino  the  surprisp  nnd 
the  pleasure  before  they  wore  able  to  find  out  the  whole 
etory.  But  when  one  ball  af^cr  another  fell  to  pieces, 
we  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why.  Earle  said  he 
did  not  think  they  were  balls  at  all,  because  be  could 
not  ndl  or  squeeze  thcia ;  and  Susie  said  she  was  sure 
if  she  should  throw   the  red  ball  ac^aiast  the  wall   it 
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would  carna  down  in  rod  powder.  Then  mamma  asked 
onco  moro  for  somcllihig  like  their  sowing.  Blarry  had 
a  saitcor,  Mary  a  gltiss,  Sui^io  a  pill-hox,  Roae  shook 
her  little  heiul,  and  would  not  sliow.  Harry's  saucer 
waa  first  put  in  tho  sand,  very,  very  carefully,  and  very 
csart'fiilly  it  wes  taken  out.  But  the  impression  left  did 
not  look  a  hit  like  tho  sowing.  There  waa  a  small  ring 
making  a  little  run,  besides  another  impreBsion  like  the 
uucler  side  of  tlio  saucer. 

All  thoy  could  do  was  to  laugh.  Noxt  came  Mary. 
She  put  her  glass  carefully  in  Iho  sand,  and  when  she 
lifted  it  again,  she  found  a  beautiful  star  and  a  little 
run  deep  down  in  tho__  fiiind,  but  it  waa  not  liko  the  sew- 
ing. Susie  }iad  hcr-pill  box.  She  thought  she  would 
try  th«  cover,  which  she  pressed  in  the  sand.  And 
taking  it  up,  what  ii  genend  aurprisc  1  thero,  sure 
enough,  was  just  suth  a  ring  m  they  hud  been  sewing. 
Then  thfiy  hud  u  long,  long  talk  —  if  they  sowed  a  ring, 
or  if  it  was  a  pioce  cut  out  of  the  ball,  or  if  they  sewed 
whiit  raninma  called  the  outer  edge  of  tlie  ball.  But 
the  t'liildrim  were  huppy,  and  Prescolt  said,  "Never  mind 
about  thu  name  ;  sometimes  wo  nniy  call  it  a  round  ring, 
when  it  looks  like  it,  and  a  ball  whea  we  color  it." 

Afterwards  thoy  asked  mamma  if  they  could  not  make 
rings  in  the  sand,  and  put  something  more  in  the  middle 
of  tbo  ring  1o  make  a  wheel.  Mammn  snid  they  might, 
and  it  would  lend  them  to  the  circular  drawing  of  I  he 
riugii.    Then  they   luudo  a  didoq,  and  Bosiu  wuulvd  to 
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mako  a  round  face ;  two  dots  for  the  eyes,  one  for  the 
nose  and  two  Hbcs  for  the  lips,  and  it  wua  a  verj-  funny 
fiioe;  and  wlien  »h«  drew  it  on  pHper  aflerwnrds  it  looked 
Btill  moro  fiinny,  Iieciitiso  sho  mado  two  red  choeks  with 
pencils,  Thea  Cliarloy  stepped  (brwnrd,  mid  snid,  "F 
think  now  I  know  why  thnt  ring  is  called  'uircfla' ;  papa 
said  so  one  day,  and  ib  not  a  circfls  rniind  ?  T  can  make 
it,  too";  and  so  speaking,  he  pressed  a  butter  diHh  in  tlio 
sand  table.  He  pressed  it  down  very,  very  doep,  and  in 
taking  it  out,  it  Wits  1ml f  n  Iwll  lie  tad  pressed.  Then 
the  children  took  the  butter  dish  to  look  at  it,  and  turn- 
ing it  flroiind  in  their  hands  they  found  it  very  difiicuit 
to  judge  of  it.  Irwing  said  the  ball  is  iill  round  and  high 
all  over;  the  butter  dish  is  on  one  side  a  ring,  and  look 
here,  inwards  it  is  sliding  down  till  it  is  all  flat,  and  when 
you  tnrn  it  on  the  other  side  it  is  almost  tlie  siiine,  only  it 
slides  the  other  way.  But  Marion  suid,  "How  is  it  with 
the  water?  On  which  side  wilt  the  water  be?"  Then  Ma- 
rion said,  "Don't  you  see,  on  this  aide  It  is  an  umbrella 
and  it  runs  oft',  and  on  this  side  you  can  drink  from  it.'* 
But  Giles  said  if  he  could  have  another  Imtter  dish  he 
could  niiike  a  pi!rf<'i't  ball.  He  received  anoth(M'  dish,  and 
his  disappointment  was  very  groat,  as  with  the  seeds  once 
before,  but  he  said  if  he  could  cut  the  lint  parts  off,  he 
would  have  iilmost  a  perfect  ball, — something  like  it, 
perhaps  a  little  different,  but  after  all.  round,  finally, 
all  the  children  decided  the  butter  dish  was  "a  sLaoding- 
np  ring."  and  the  bull  "n  ball  all  over";  and  mamma  said 
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she  vould  give  them  next  time  n  piece  of  clay  to  make  a 
It  and  a  butter  diab,  and  tlmn  (hey  would  kjwto  aui-ely 
'the  tli^p>-ence.  Maiy  said,  "Why  not  ninko  the  butter 
also?  I  have  a  liltlo  churn,  iinj  ciiii  iimkc  real  butter  in 
it."  Tlicn  Diainma  told  how  butter  wa»  made,  and  uiskeil 
tliem  if  they  ever  thoiij^bt  how  much  the  gi-ecn  grub's  iiiic] 
the  yellow  flnwera  had  to  do  with  their  fresh  butter,  and 
they  thought  it  very  funny. 

From  this  time  the  h^ll  :ind  the  ring — fiiiiilly  they  called 
it  circle  —  and  the  middle  wcvu  observed  everywhero  ;  so 
mueh  so  Ihnt  mamma  said  she  would  make  curds,  called 
"Aunt  Emm;»'«  Sewing  Circular  Cardfl,"  which  would  bo 
their  playmntes  for  a  little  while,  and  they  lilted  that 
idea.  Thert'foro,  nest  morning  alio  hud  miothor  sew- 
ing card.  I  shall  never  foroct  oim  thinff  mammn  iilwiiys 
mudo  us  siiy  :  that  was,  "one  bull"  ntid  "  ojie  Imll"  — 
not  two  balls,  or  a  child.  In  holding  the  sewing  card 
up,  Mho  siiid,  "  Wliat  do  you  see?"  Well,  we  saw,  iia 
on  our  first  sewing  card,  bnlcs  mado  for  sewing.  So 
mummn  snid,  "Please  use  these  holc»  na  you  did  be- 
fore, find  then  let  me  know."  Now  we  were  very 
busy.  :uid  when  we  had  como  back  with  our  necdlcii 
whero  we  began  the  eircle,  we  saw  holes  Htill  for  itnuther 
one,  and  we  sewed  it  also,  both  with  red  worsted. 
Mamma  said  she  would  ^ivo  ob  a  red  pencil  to  color  the 
lust  ono.  Thai  wan  juM  heautij'ttl  I  Thcu  we  found 
we  liiid  one  one,  and  one  one,  miikin:;  two  ones;  and 
inaiuma  made  U9  6ud  ever  so  nutny  tlilugv  iu  the  two 
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cardd  which  'wero  alike  snd  uDllke,  or  the  same  and  not 
tlie  saiiio ;  hdiI  iiiiiiiimi)  tiiiult)  us  point  to  a\\  tliitigs  ivhicti 
wore  one  nntl  one  times  in  the  room,  ami  ii)  the  ganlcn, 
and  wo  toM  her  when  we  saw  one  and  one  liorwa  (in  tliQ 
carriago.  But  (hen  she  wautcd  to  know  of  nil  tli«  dij^ei'' 
ences  between  the  two  sewiug  cards.     Eugene  nu'iil  there 

I  was  no  more  middle.  Giles  laughed,  .snyiiig,  "Evei-^'thing 
has  a  middle,  even  my  nose."  After  many  thinj^e  referred 
t«,  they  siiid  it  was  very  hard  to  tell  all  the  c/iaifjei*  in 

'tooniM,  bui  (he  sand  tabh:  coidtl.  So  mamma  told  cacli 
child  to  Sod  out  for  himself.  Soiuc  took  sticks  nud 
made  a  real  sewing  card  in  the  saud  ;  then  we  put  a  alick 
in  die  middle,  and  then  wo  knew  we  had  the  middle,  and 
we  found  a  left  and  a  right  side,  so  we  pnt  soma  rings 
there,  hy  and  by  we  found  some  things  that  were  alike, 
or  similar  in  shape,  size,  color;  unlike  or  disMimilnr  in 
nunil>er,  color,  position. 

On  the  first  enrd  we.  found  only  one  circle  ;  on  the  set- 
ond  one  and  onn  circle,  making  two  circles.  The  fii-st 
aewing  card  showed  the  ouu  circle  in  the  middle,  wliilo  in 
the  second  there  was  nothing  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
circles  on  the  top  and  bottom.  Wlien  Alfred  wna  iMiaa- 
ing  by,  h«  looked  at  the  curd,  and  turning  one  of  them, 
Gcorgie  said,  "JNow  there  are  loft  and  right."  This 
brought  out  a  great  deal  of  talk,  and  tlie  arms  and  the 
head  niul  Lhe  feet  had  to  serve  to  muke  things  quite  clear. 
For  the  little  ouch  lusimnia  mside  a  little  boy  by  pulling 
two  short  hair-pina  ut  the  bottom  of  a  worsted  ball,  mak- 
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ing  the  legs,  and  Iod^  odob  higher  up  tu  muke  the  arms. 
Wliut  a  lot  of  fun  thiit  was  !  Once  she  made  a  man  from 
a  Lntidkercliiof ;  he  had  nrnis,  right  and  left,  a  heiiJ  on 
Iha  top  and  legs  at  the  huttom.  That  was  over  so  much 
fun,  too,  and  we  all  learned  what  vrus  right  urn)  left  lor- 
erer. 

AiioUiur  diflTerence  was,  that  the  circle  nn  tho  first  vavd 
was  without  color,  while  od  the  second  we  snw  one  was 
colored,  tlio  other  not.  But  mamniti  t4(ld  papa  wluit  is 
real  hard  to  remeralter  of  likes  and  uolikes,  similnrities 
and  dissimilarities  to  lie  found  on  these  six  cu'calar  &ev- 
ing  cards;  they  were,  shape,  color,  size,  number,  posi- 
tion, direction. 

And  pnpfl  said  he  thought  no  Httlo  girl  or  little  boj^ 
without  this  knowledge  could  ever  leara  to  see  rightly,  (o 
think  rightly,  and  to  descrilie  things  rightly.  So  uiniiiiiiu 
invited  papa  for  the  morning  after  the  next,  to  have 
u  grout  deal  of  fun.  And,  to  the  hearts'  delight  of  all  the 
children,  he  came.  They  had  heen  sewing  the  third  rard» 
markcil  with  three  similar  circles  in  three  dilferent  col- 
ors, one  red,  one  blue,  one  j'ellow.  Pupa  was  qnile  sur- 
prised to  hem'  what  these  three  simplo  circles  told  the 
children,  in  compariug  them  with  the  previous  chart. 
And  bo  w»8  amnzcd  to  learn  bow  much  ingenuity,  ss  ho 
called  it.  waa  needed  for  mamma  not  to  tell  ur,  hut  to  lead 
us  hy  many,  many  little  things  —  "hints,"  papu  culled  it 
—  and  (|ucsltun)i  to  find  out  by  ourselves  their  position; 
eithftr  lyiug  over,  or  under,  or  botwoeo*  or  overlapping 
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each  other,  being  on  the  right  and  left  or  im  the  (op  nrid 
tho  bottom  of  the  middle,  cte.  Then  lunmiiui  promised 
an  a  p!ny :  to  he  asfc^d  hy  n  playmate  to  placo  a  hall 
either  on  iho  top  or  bottom,  to  the  right  or  loft,  over 
or  under,  or  between  nnd  behind  something,  kiioiving  it 
would  be  n  greitt  plcnstire,  nnd  bo  it  was  elwayn,  and 
Aunt  Enimii  kiio\vi{  that,  too,  and  ber  loving  children, 
especially  when  fi  nice  story  of  "  under  and  over"  follows, 
Fiually  mamma  said,  "  Xow  we  will  have  still  moro 
pleasure   extra  Jar  ptrpa."     So   she  handed   each   of  ua 

^throc  colorud  pencils  to  color  the  circles  with,  and  pupa 
eaid  he  never  dreamed  that  work-phiy  like  this  could 
make  the  cbildrca  so  good  and  so  happy.  But  matiima 
said,  "Now,  pupa,  watch":  and  while  wo  were  coloring 
and  having'  n  line  time,  she  »iw  iiii  tiuddeuly  stop,  then 
go  ou,  and  slop  a<r)ii»,  :itid  iit  lust  left  the  card.  She 
saw  us  all  wondering  at  something.  We  did  not  look  at 
our  little  neighbors,  and  went  on  silently.  Then  Isadore 
burst  forth,  "Mamma,  I  lia-ve — fo-nr  colore,  and  yoa 
gave  me  Iiut  three  pencils,  1  have  greeu,  and  you  did  not 
give  it  to  inc."     Then  all   spoke  at  once,  so  wo  rould 

rnot  hear  our  own  words,  and  papa  said  mamma  made 
ail  bin  little,  totln  inventors  arut  arf.iitl9  from  Che  start,  iind 
HS  they  always  had  bcou  tho  happiest  pc-oplo  on  earth,  he 
was  glad  of  it. 

So  papa  left,  Iml  he  took  the  six  sewing  cards  with 
bim,'and  tm  being  l<ild  that  No,  4  curd  gave  the  compnri- 
80D  of  size  shown  in  another  way,  that  is,  "ring  in  ring," 
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iDtroduciDg  "  inward  and  outward,"  which  is  supple- 
mented on  the  last  card  l»y  two  straight  lines,  one  run- 
niug  up  and  down,  tho  othGr  loft,  and  right,  cutting  the 
circles  in  many  dillerent  pieces,  which  by  !in<l  l>y  we 
learned  to  compare  in  shape  and  size,  he  said  he  would 
show  them  to  the  lioiird  of  £(Iticatioa,  mid  question  them 
juat  as  mamma  bad  questioned  ub,  and  he  would  ask 
them  if  they  thought  they  ever  had  »  hetter  abii-t  thcm- 
sflvee ;  aud  if  the  htyinmn^  was  90  f/ood,  and  showed 
80  uuch  practical  common-sense,  how  good  the  rest  must 
be.  And  he  really  did  sot  But  we  do  not  know  what 
the  board  aaid,  only  we  heard  him  snying,  "  I  know  one 
thing  surely,  nnd  that  is.  if  mammas  were  in  alj,  hoards 
OP  EDDCATiON,  nnd  (iould  tell  us  what  our  young  chil- 
dren need,  because  they  know  them,  and  handle  than,  and 
}ov€  them  hetter,  we  could  do  TiiiMOS  THAT  would  bm  mcch 
BETTER."  Tlie  iicxt  morning  Iwiiiy  came  fri  with  her 
basket  full  of  Aunt  Emma's  color  play  No,  1 ,  c-illf^d 
"Griindnia's  Buttons." 

They  looked  in  aomc  way  like  our  sewing,  ut  IcHst  on 
ODo  side.  Tbcy  have  hcaulifiil  colors,  and  are  of  two 
sizes,  hut  none  can  Iw  swallowed  by  baby,  or  put  in  its 
nose,  and  some  have  holes  eo  that  they  may  be  stnuijf 
up,  and  therefore  L-ame  tho  namo,  "GmmlmiL's  Buttoiif." 

Mamma  hiid  to  leave  113.  She  told  us  to  play  with 
baby  and  her  buttons.  And  whiit  beautiful  things  we 
made.  Each  etarled  from  the  middle.  ThcD  we  played 
one  on  the  right,  one  od  the  left,  od  the  top  of  it. 
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nlways  mnkiag  our  choice  of  colors,  so  tlint  miitiiimi  tuiglit 
cull  tbcm  patterns.  And  wc  nicked  biit)y  if  we  could 
hiiv(5  lliein  very  often,  lim^ntisn  wts  knew  now  of  (ho 
middle,  nnd  thut  they  iinist  always  lie  down  in  n  perfectly 
t(li':iigtit  or  curved  lint;. 

But  hiiby  could  not  answer,  but  kiss.  MHmmn  enid  wo 
could  use  tlioni,  if  timy  pleased  us  ho  iniieh,  and  in 
time  vre  conlil  draw  llie  pnltorii  wo  l:iid  doxvn  j  nntl 
also  wo  would  niiikc  the  outlines  of  n  watch  an<I  a  poar, 
R  hut,  and  ninny  other  thin^.  And  do  you  know  the 
joke  of  Rosio?  She  laid  papii's  ■watcli  down  nnd  llu-  Init- 
tons  nil  around,  and  it  was  n  perfect  circle ;  thun  oho 
look  two  stickii  to  mtdtc  the  li»iiJ.s,  and  soiiic!  for  the 
chain  and  thii  locket.  But  .-ilio  tlioii^ht  next  limo  bIic 
would  lint  Ije  iielpecl  in  tlint  wny. 

Tlie  grcntost  pleiisure  we  had  with  "riiindiiin's  buttons 
was  in  tli«  pvoninjr  with  pup'i  mid  I'ncU'  .Totin,  not  to 
forget  grandnui  sind  gnmdpa.  Then  wc  culled  it  "see 
me  (jnick."  Fnr  instnnrc,  fivo  or  woven  or  nine  or  thir- 
teen of  the  luittons  wfrti  pl.-nri'd  liy  oua  who  hold  a 
wulch,  and  wo  wm-o  silloived  to  look  for  just  si  scooud 
at  the  figiir«  and  Ihi-  diil'i'ifuco  df  tlii^  colors;  tlion  flie 
pattern  was  taken  away,  and  all  tritid  to  itiiikr>  ii  Niinrliir 
one.  But  oh,  tlie  fun  we  had  in  the  niisLakcw,  till  (Uo 
eye  and  the  luind  wi-n;  tniitiud  *'  to  sw  quickly  "  nnd  cor- 
rectly. TTncIc  Jolin  sriiil  llmt  ic  mini  led  hiiu  of  the  car- 
rying of  njind-piclnres,  so  much  used  now  in  our  school* 
to  ulioliMh  the  memorizing  pnieoss.     And  papii  said  this 
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was  another  (linig  lie  Mould  like  our  »cIiool  Imanl  tc 
study ;  it  waulil  iiiiiUo  llicm  Iiiugli,  ninl  tbat  "wn8  whut 
wo  ull  nocd.  Cliildren  who  linvc!  to  Ii'^ini  most,  shoukl 
Ao  it  with  pleasun;.  All  work  ahoiild  Im  done  in  earnest 
lo  ilo  it  well.  Imt  without  plcsisnre  no  assitnilHtioii  of 
tlie  tiiiiid  will  ttiku  place. 

Aliiminii  never  nimle  Ufi  sit  still  vpry  long,  and  what 
w(*  oould  do  ^binding  and  wiilking  nho  prpfrrrod.  Owr 
little  inarching  jind  movement  songs  w<irc  many,  and 
wo  will  apciik  of  them  hereafter. 


Tm.    THE   SAND   TABLE. 

One  diiy  Aunt  Emma  aant  iiiammn  «  letter  about  snnd 
tablo!^.  Entlosod  WiW  ono  from  litr  pupil  of  Sun  Fran- 
cisco, iuid  liiiidergnrteiicr  of  tlie  Silvei'  Star  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 

T^Iamtim  vrna  so  pleased  thiit  aha  thought  she  would 

like  to  8CO  it  printed  in  the  "Ideal  Nursery"  for  some  one 

thousand  other  children.    It  roads  as  follows ;  — 

ThH  Build  Inble  is  not  only  nno  of  ihe  most  inferpsUng  but 
moat  instructive  featurci^  ol  llic  kinilcrgarli'ii,  leading  llic  cbild 
to  a  high  moral  development  by  milking  liini,  vrhen  he  liccomcs  n 
lui-mljcr  lil'  Ji  sociixl  firganixation,  learn  qnilc  enrlv  as  an  individ- 
uul  to  r.?E,pci-l  tin;  wfirk  of  others,  and  lo  ovi!reoD.H  Lis  own  solf- 
isbncss.  While  slandinf!  at  the  table,  he  U  lold  to  mark  out  i% 
rcprcscnititinn  of  the  room,  some  strcctB,  or  a  park,  or  anything 
he  liltcs,  uiK^cr  tlir  gulilnnce  niii!  aoniv  inilrui-tivo  words  of  Uie 
kinili!r^'!irli.'UL'r.  1  told  ilio  uhililren  Hint  tlie  life  of  man  began  in 
a  giirilon,  tlieir  first  work  lieiiy  lo  ilreaa  find  lo  tcc|)  cvtry- 
thlug  arijjht.    So  the  children  wore  left  to  dig,  lo  sow  s&eda. 
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Eome  peas,  flax,  an<i  some  grasses.  Thy  seeds  wt-ru  scalli-n-il  ntl 
over  Ihc  (ami  mblc,  TUcy  were  povorcd  with  fwrlli,  mi  ii«  to 
keep  the  tiny  baby  seeds  warm.  Every  day  tljcy  yrcti'  watered, 
wi  Hull  iJiL-  liLllc  scoik  would  not  get  Ihintty,  «nd  it  becatnc  (|ulto 
toudiltig  to  watfh  tin;  eager  cyos  lurniHl  iliiily  to  the  s»nd  IsUIo 
to  nee  if  tti«  lillli'  socds  bail  !tpri>iit'-d. 

At  last,  one  RKirniii;^'  we  saw  lln'  grcni  shonlfl  ]iii8l)ed  inln  tlio 
light,  and  at  (lie  cad  of  llio  week  we  had  a  beautiful  greon 
IflWD.  The  i-hildren  worn  jui^l  ddij^hlcd.  It  was  lliea  su^oxtvtl 
it  n  housu  niid  n  bam  shviiM  be  built,  mid  ivalkD  mid  drives 
Ic,  nnd  thnb  «ach  cliild  tiiiould  tniike  a  [lart  o(  Ihi;  house;  or 
barn.  The  Itouse  was  made  of  bristol-hoard,  with  a  rca!  pattern 
[imitating  bricks  and  i>aintiiiK«.  Tiio  nmf  wns  iniidu  oE  gmy  aixl 
anroon,  weuviiig  msitit  U>  rcpriwnt  Rlntcs,  T!ii!  diHu-s  ainl  win- 
dow were  SL'wrd  on  gray  lirintol-lniiird  biiilalln^  |)iiiiiliu;;B.  Thu 
well  was  alfo  ninde  of  hiiMtol-bourd  Iniitaliuj;  atones,  ami  it  liail 
moss  growing  nil  over  it.  The  tiny  baskel,  susiionded  hy  a 
chain,  was  made  of  slati:.  This  work  Inslcd  ftdly  six  wceto, 
and  the  children  wore  instructed  n-gsirdiiig  every  purl  of  the 
hoiisc,  the  ham,  and  the  hcautil'ul  giirden,  as  fnr  na  thL-y  were 
iulorcstpd  ill  tliem.  Thi?  wiilks  wi'i-e  covered  wllli  very  small 
shells,  and  a  roekory  was  eoinposed  of  liny  Hltlo  Blones  giilberud 
by  iLc  cbildrcD,  crowuud  at  Ihc  top  wiiL  a  tiny  pot  of  fcruB. 
They  were  so  enger  In  coniplote  their  "high-toned  house,*'  nei 
tlipy  called  iL,  thai  whenever  rccesH  eitnie,  lliey  preferred  keep- 
ing their  seats  in  order  to  finish  their  hou^c.  Here  the  children 
learned  to  share  generotisly,  to  ncecpt  grfleiously,  and  to  yield 
courlcoiiffly  to  llie  eorial  Iniimvj,  —  one  of  the  must  iinpurlanl 
features  of  the  kiadtrgarleu.  On  Iho  whola,  the  ehUd  ie  led  un- 
coDBCiously  from  the  created  to  this  Creator. 

B.  M.  BOssE. 


Then  Atiiit  Einniii  herself  irrote  n  foiv  lines.  Snmc- 
tiincB,  «lie  eaiJ,  we  wouki  pliiy  geography,  cspci^iallj'  on 
Fridays,  when  the  older  cbildrou  and  all  the  little  ones 
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dcrgarteuer  of  tiie  training  ckas  was  expected  to  take 
her  turQ  in  laying  out  Iho  sand  tabic,  nuiiUTtiiiK^s  iliiDt- 
tl'.itiiig  9  Btoiy.  The  possibility  for  doing  this  was 
grenlly  iiK-reiiseil  by  having  all  soila  of  olijeets  to  illtis- 
Irate  an  idea.  Thei-o  were  nil  kinds  of  nnimnls  (chiirm- 
iiig  family  groups  of  Oornirtn  mjike),  treea,  carriages,, 
liousos,  sninll  dulU,  buiildvs  a  large  box  with  ptirtitions, 
iu  which  all  sort-s  of  lii-ok«n  and  unbroken  rcninatitfi 
were  kept  It)  sitli^fy  th«  creative  iiiispinitii)ii.  A  burouii 
contained  in  different  bo.xea  our  trongut'es,  and  the  good 
rule  wa^j  nnforttitiittuly,  nat  nlwuy.-*  kL'|)t,  —  which  may 
be  considered  a  grave  wrong  tn  cliildhood, — niinicly, 
th»t  everytliing,  atV-r  liciiig  used,  should  he  restored 
to  iu  own  place,  aiid  even  counted,  ini^tilllng  the  habit 
of  ord«r  and  i'kkventinu  dishon«sty. 

For  this  purpose,  overy  week  a  child  was  appnintod 
to  be  eitlier  tho  responsible  herder,  gardener,  the  coaoh.- 
uian,  or  nurse.  Tho  very  idea,  to  bo  a  herder,  or  A 
giirdeuer,  or  a  nurse,  whitb  sompttmos  fell  to  &  boy,  gave 
a  great  denl  of  fiiu  aud  just  a^^pl ration.  Tlie  very  name, 
"herder,"  hud  a  iniignctic  oli'ect.  This  has  a  Biniihir 
eflect  on  grown  people's  inspinition.  Children's  greater' 
iinu^iuutivu  powera  Cunn  the  root  of  Iheir  higher  inspira- 
tion. Children  should  play  just  as  much  by  themselves 
as  in  company.  They  ehould  have  their  nooks,  and  he 
olfcierved  without  knowing  it.  If  possible,  tlicy  i*hould 
prepare  their  own  nooks,  with  little  or  no  a^aii;tance. 
Aunt  Kmnia  told  of  her  own  childhood,  with  her  viators 
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ami  ln'otliera  nnil  Ilttlfi  fvinmla  ;   in  having  tbom  twice  on 
the  lop  yl'  llic  wowil-shcd  luid  ovlt  a  slublc  to  be  reuclied . 
by  a  ladder ;  wliero  iill  plwsos  of  life  found,  as  for  asi 
knntvii,  a.  ilniiiuiti7.cd  ccbo. 

At  tlie  first  place,  thi^y  liriil  the  assistance  of  a  male 
serviint,  and  Rubiawm  Crusoe  adventures  wcro  repro- 
ducod  wilh  wniidni-fiil  triiUi  uiid  effect.  At  the  other 
place,  when  a  little  older,  living  witli  an  iinute,  n  clorgy- 
mau,  reprodm^tiona  were  directed  to  rural  ftccnos  and 
roligiouH  events,  nppvuriii^  in  greitt  weddings,  baptisms, 
burials,  nto.  The  persona  at  the  weddings  u.nd  fun(;ni!t«, 
suuictiiues  nnmlwriiig  forly  of  both  sexes,  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  nwii  inj^onuity  in  body  and  mind,  under  the 
ci^rn(!.st  ciuLsulliitiuu  nf  Ihu  iiuul'»  ni^'l^a^s. 

"The  satid  tables,"  Hiiid  Aunt  Euiniti,  "are  indisponsable 
for  them."  The  least  otwcrvcd  nooks  are  the  best.  A 
bam,  nyurd,  a  porch,  are  prefemble  in  ^HInlne^.  Even  the 
sea-shore  sh4)uUl  have  one.  The  older  ehildron  will  l«!id 
the  fniall  ones.  Aunt  Emma  found  n  boy  eight  yeara  old 
who  gave  hia  father  no  peace  till  be  had  a  largo  sand 
tublti  ill  tlio  garret,  and  he  carried  there  all  the  earth 
he  needed  from  the  giirden  !u  n  ^mtill  backet,  thri'e 
flights  up-8tairs.  The  mother  pitied  the  boy  and 
wanted  Iiini  to  bo  helped,  but  Aunt  Emma,  knowing 
the  child's  nature  and  its  edHciitioual  wanta,  strongly 
opposed,  nn  iiceount  of  the  healthy  self-aatisfactioo  it 
would  take  awny  from  the  child,  hesidea  the  truioiog 
of  mind  and  iimscte. 


One  day  mamma  ask(.id  uf  wluit  wu  yhouM  prclor  to  talk 
—of  tJi«  tlollB,  or  tilt'  plants..  This  iiroiised  (juite  a  little 
dispute.  The  girls  wanted  tho  dolla,  and  the  boys  tbc 
plants  or  the  hQi*Hos  aud  steaBi  cars.  That  gave  miiinODL 
etomcthing  to  tbinlt  so  earoostly  that  she  spoUo  to  papa 
al}Out  it.  She  said, — of  cnui-se,  all  in  a  j^ood  joke, — 
"Now,  pajm,  dvar,  you  always  compluin  that  I  imi  not  so 
much  Jntcrestod  in  steam  cars,  railroads,  liouso-imilding, 
and  a  hundred  other  thmgs,  Now,  do  you  know  how 
that  hiippf^ns?  Wo  make  our  little  girls  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  dolls;  so  much  so,  that  while  thi;y  ai-c 
less  in  the  street,  tliey  Ipjini  never  to  observe  and  (o  he 
uitercstcd  in  those  thiiigt^  nicutionetl  above,  as  all  men 
develop  a  great  deal  of  couiiuon-i^cutie  and  general  iufor- 
malioii ;  while  our  little  girls,  by  living  ^r  and  with  the 
dolls,  arouse  only  fooling,  and  thoir  whole  interest  in 
life  turns  in  two  Jiriictions.  Now,  even  if  I  need  any 
interest  in  these  objects,  1  need  them  for  you  and  my 
hoys.  If  I  could  speak  as  sensibly  on  housc-buildiu^, 
without  being  a  carpenter,  as  our  neighbor  does,  you 
would  tiilk  with  inc  unij  with  our  half-grown  boys,  nod 
listen  to  our  opinion  with  delight,  instead  of  going  to 
llic  neighbor!^  to  play  cards."  And  then  papu  slopped 
her  from  spciikiog  hy  kissing  her  ever  so  many  times, 
but  mamma  tiaid  that  wau  just  the  way  nil  papas  did ; 
Deverlheicss,  she  was  vight,  while  papa  replied   it  bad 
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6tfCn  ahvai/a  so,  iirul  (Kfrcforo  ho  f liouglit  it  w:ia  quite  "  a* 
it  t^hoitUl  he."  Ti*  wliiih  miimiim  sfiid,  then  »ho  would 
use  Uie  «lc)lls  in  such  a  niminer  that  her  little  giria  autl 
boys  should  Icara  cquiilly  wvll  tu  think  und  to  fuel 
Uu-Qugli  them.  So  sbo  told  hei*  little  girlH  to  bring  the 
dolls  for  the  next  moniiiig. 

It  was  long  bofore  (lie  time  mniiiinn  hiid  fixed  for  tliem 
thnt  the  whole  little  liousehoUl  eaiiie  with  dtilU  hi  armK. 
Even  the  boys  earned  floine,  niid  th«  iieighlmvs'  ohildrcD 
peeped  in  with  their  dolls.  Tlicro  was  a  gcnenil  giggle 
of  soft,  hmghing  voices,  l>ecauae  no  ono  knew  what 
nitimmti  coulj  do  with  m>  mniiy  dulls,  if  it  vrs\»  not  for  a 
dancing  piU'ty.  But  it  was  not  a  daiicing  piirty  at  sill. 
MamiiDi  hurstrlf  had  prcpinvd  ii  buautlful  litlh'  crttdle,  and 
in  it  H  tiny  littlo  liahy.  AVe  all  were  delighted.  MaoiDia 
asked  us  wlmt  we  knew  uf  the  babies,  mid  »f  lilllo  cat 
and  clog  biibies  we  hnd  seen,  nud  iu  what  they  were 
diflerent  from  Ihvir  msmmms.  So  we  had  lots  niid  lots 
of  fun;  iir^d  then  niiininiii  told  some  Itomitifid  stories 
about  the  euro  and  love  of  all  mujniHas,  even  of  the 
cats  and  doge  ;  and  when  sho  kissed  us  each,  veniiudiug 
a»  that  we  were  all  so  very,  very  little,  as  little  once 
as  the  little  speck  in  the  egg  of  the  chicken  she  would 
show  us  next  time,  and  thnt  she  hiul  tried  to  make  us 
grow  to  ho  good  and  happy, —  qualities  not  (o  be  scp- 
arntcd.  We  all  promised  to  love  her  dearly  and  out 
little  baby  ever  so  mucb,  when  the  postman  eauic  witJi 
»  big  letter  Iroiu  Aunt  Emtua,  that  she  really  hud  for- 
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gotten  the  deacrlpticjn  of  Friday,  tho  day  in  oommoo 
at  bor  scliool,  and  that  she  had  b«en  nskcd  some  ycart 
ago  by  a  guullciuan  to  give  s.  tloscriptiun  in  short  of 
the  purposes  of  her  circular  system,  and  tho  method 
how  to  n(iply  it  in  a  fom'-yeare*  course  in  the  kinder- 
gnrteo,  uiid  so  :>he  was  sending  it  to  manuna. 


Z.    PHIDAT,  THE  DAT  IW  COMMON. 

JuHt  iniagino  n  lofty  room,  sixty  by  forty  feet  in 
aize,  with  scarlet  curtains  hiinging  down  to  soften  into 
H  riiiijfii'  li|ilit  Ihe  hright  eiiit  iif  thu  duy.  Tiio  vases, 
lillcd  witli  frv.sh  flowers,  lill  tho  ronui  with  awcelncss 
ami  bid]n.  Pnmj^'s  Howcr  pidurcs  ami  thoso  of  Ville- 
lUiii'in,  of  Piiris,  f;ivu  lliu  tirst  divisiuQ  of  tho  room  the 
nnnio  ''flower  moin,"  while  tho  second  is  foi-  ttimiliir 
riiusoua  tho  aiiiuiiil,  and  the  third  the  mun-iiniinal  ruom. 
The  «ii;d  tiihln  h:i^  tjikrii  a.  fresh  drws,  and  glories  iu 
an  arlislindly  urrungetl  C4J[iy  of  tlie  Golden  Gate  Park. 
From  lliirly  U>  forty  Iieaiiliful  little  chairs,  with  a  lilack- 
waluut  movable  table  iu  front,  are  |iluced  iu  an  oval 
fiirni,  and  great  puius  has  been  taken  to  make  this  form 
perfect. 

The  roccss — that  la,  a  sound,  henltby,  free  out-door 
sport,  (.■hiiiigiiig  willi  some  appropriiile  out-door  games, 
but  on  Friday  turned  into  a  "cloaring-up  day  iu  com- 
mon," in  ordur  to  koep  tbo  garden  and  the  play-grounds 
ID  good  order — is  just  over. 
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A  fresh,  melodious  lunreh  lea^s  .ill,  Inrgo  and  Hiuall, 
fn  the  room,  suid  mavoliing  ool-o  arouml  the  circle  encli 
oac  takes  Lis  pliice,  vvhilo  the  yoiiug  students  take  Ibcir 
Beats  to  1m  ut  linnd  ns  first,  gccoad,  and  tliird  assitit- 
tmU.    Aunt  Emnin  tiikes  her  place  at  one  end. 

The  general  progrjtinnic  ia  "to  work  ia  commnn  for 
piich  other."  From  thi-s  stiind-point  each  cftort  is 
weighed  and  judged,  and  has  proved  an  educational 
Succo»d  Iwyond  expectation,  espccinlly  as  regards  (/le 
very  young  childnn.  Long  essays  on  liotan^'  and  geog- 
raphy nro  ftillowod  with  niutiinl  nttpiitinn  )iy  thcs  sniallost 
children,  without  any  other  mciins  tluin  n  cultivated  moral 
force.  And  vk-e  verm,  every  little  story  told  by  a  foiir- 
yeiir-old  lilllc  adventurer  ia  respecteil,  and  gciicmlly 
cncoriragiugly  appluudud.  Wiiilo  not  a  sound  of  dis- 
turbanro  j.s  heard,  a  glowing,  happy  expression  can  Ije 
read  fioin  cneh  fiicu,  young  and  old.  Every  extra  good 
result  of  efforts  to  pprfection  ie  presented  to  uic,  iind 
rt'coived  by  a  most  nnininting,  loving  spirit  on  my  part.. 
We  FEKL  the  livinj^  with  each  other.  We  are  all  united 
in    a   true    fructifying   educational    ntmosphere. 

A  story  and  the  saiid  lahlo  nro  the  gems  of  (ho  hour, 
not  less  thii  group  work  Iiy  dictatinti  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  and  ninth  gift,  l)y  four  children.  A  t>hort 
recess,  and  tlie  tableaux  vtvnut  —  for  such  it  ia  really  — 
is  changed.  GrroupN  of  from  four  to  six  children  cluster 
around  tlie  kindergiirtenor,  young  normal  achnlarn  form- 
ing small   rings  in  the  hu'go  one.     Thuse  young  ladies 
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willingly  assist  in  the  in^lividnal  work  each  group  hns 
chosen  by  itj  froo  will.  This  ranges  from  tlia  making  of 
the  ciyatalline  forma  tt>  Ihe  miikiug  of  furii i tiii-c  for  the 
(lull-ltouse,  sewing  for  tlio  dolls  mid  drL-ssiiig  tUcin.  (Seo 
Aunt  Einma's  jiiittcrn.)  Tlio  pnintiiig  of  plaques,  the 
cutliHg  o£  fruit  luid  Sowom  in  pnpor  derived  from  the 
circle ;  likewise  tlio  inventive  circular  paper  cuttiog,  and 
{HiKtiiig  downwai'ds  corauuiu  to  all  kindergarten  occujiu- 
tioiis,  till  the  modeling  for  the  hist  three  t|iirift(M«  of  an 
hour  coinplctQB  the  spirif-italized  praclice  in  siieiiil  train- 
ing, namely,  one  living  in  all,  ;ind  all  in  one. 

"  AD  are  bul  parts  of  oiw  atuiiendous  whflle, 
Wlitiai'  hmiy  Naturi'  in,  luitl  Ooil  tlie  Houl, 
TbuC  uhfuigcd  \.\\\i  nil  tutcj  y^^t  In  oU  th«  sfLtnG." 

XL     HOW  BOTAHT  IS  PLATED   IN  THE  HTTRSERT 
AND    KINDERQ-ARTEN. 


Dear  children,  to  do  anything  you  mnst  hove  hnowl- 
edge,  and  this  knowledge  you  ran  only  gain,  ;i»  I  have 
said  often  before,  by  loving  to  find  ont  tilings.  In  a 
kindergarten  we  think  we  hnve  the  true  beginning, 
since  we  begin  firr*t  with  the  objects  wo  love  most,  sind 
which  arc  nearest  to  us,  oitlicr  at  homo  or  in  our  kinder- 
garten. 

The  dolk,  for  example,  and  the  kittens,  and  dogs,  and 
ponies,  and  the  flowers  wo  have  in  our  gardens  or  in  oui* 
wiuJow»,  you  would  aUuost   thmk,  iudecd,  to   hear  un 
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talk  Konifitinics,  thitt  hII  tbese  objects  wcro  cqunlly  nlivd 
mill  lovable.  But,  nfter  nil,  the  childrou  ^ooii  f^o]  and 
find  out  thtt  difierences,  aiu!  this  really  ia  just  all  wg 
moiui  by  tliiit  big  word,  "  unfolding,"  that  you  have  beard 
BO  often. 

Ijikc  ilii^:  Olio  day  u1I  tlic  dolU  were  aented  next  their 
little  motbera  in  the  liiiulcr^arton,  'whHe  wo  told  some 
very  nice  stories,  nnd  uono  of  tho  dolU  luughcd  or 
dapped  their  hundM,  or  jiiinpud  up  from  their  seats, 
although  Ihcy  htid  eyes  tliat  could  be  oponed  and  shut, 
and  heads,  arms,  and  legs  that  could  Ije  moved,  and  evcu 
mouths  nnd  srnienky  voices.  And  the  qucBtion  camo  up, 
why  the  dolls  should  not  do  like  the  children,  »ince  they 
tooUed  so  much  like  tlicm.  One  boy  said  lio  thought 
thcro  wtis  no  difference,  an  some  dolls  bad  real  hnir,  nnd 
real  ear-rings,  nnd  had  to  bo  washed  when  tli^^y  were 
dii-ty ,  and  could  say,  "  Muuiina."  And  Georgia  said, 
"Yct$,  dolls  were  even  better  tbau  liabies,  for  his  little 
Biater  could  not  speult,  and  had  no  teetli."  Then  tbu 
children  all  Inughed.  A  little  while  afterwards  we  were 
siugiug  Froebcl'.s  eoag,  beginning, — 

"Tliis'is  the  mulhcr  -to  gond  atifl  dear. 
TliiB  1h  LIiu  fatlii:!'  ^v1th  buarly  clicer,"  — 


fln^  Marion  Lrolce  out  in  the  midKt  of  tho  singing  with, 
"Obi  now  I  know  what -is  the  matter  with  the  dolls: 
they  have  no  gin iidfiU hers  iit  all  I" 

"JTo,"  answered  Irving,  "  that  is  so,  aod  anybody  wiUi 
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fifty  ceats  in  his  pocket  can  buy  some  kind  of  n  doll,  but 
yoii  cannot  buy  &ny  kind  of  a  little  sister  with  a  grnnd- 
fathor." 

"  No,  and  you  canDot  give  the  little  sister  away,  either," 
said  Alice,  And  so  we  found -out  many  difl'orences,  but 
the  greatest  one,  after  all,  was  tliat  tho  doll  had  uo  grond- 
futlier,  tbat  h,  no  life,  and  we  all  decided  that  not  tho 
cleverest  porison  in  tho  world  oould  make  a  live  doll. 
The  next  inoroiag,  however,  Giles  came  in,  aaying  that 
he  could  miiko  things  alive  ;  lio  only  wanted  a  flower-pot 
aud  Koino  earth  ami  some  water.  The  children  gathered 
round,  and  followed  liini  about  to  uce  him  do  this.  He 
took  some  tiny  iiiiukagos  from  his  pocket,  and  putting  hia 
finder  into  ona  of  theiu  ho  looked  around,  and  said  in  a 
loud  vnice,  "This  I  make  aiive  into  a  phlox ;  and  this" 
(taking  from  another  paper)  "I  make  alive  into  «  poppy  ; 
aud  this  I  make  alive  into  it  beau," 

So  the  children  all  watched  him,  aod  did  not  want  to 
sit  dtiwn  uutil  iill  these  things  shouhl  l>o  seen  nlivc.  This 
troubled  Master  GilPt*  very  muL'h,  uml  ho  had  to  confess 
he  himself  was  very  fur  from  being  ah(e  to  make  thingi 
alive,  nnd  hi«  itower  did  not  go  further  than  to  supply  the 
earth,  and  the  muistun*,  and  the  sun  warmth  which  the 
aceda  needed,  and  thtit  then  some  wonderfiil  power 
inside  of  them  did  the  rust.  But  he  iusi^pd  that  hi^ 
seeds  w<Te  tho  mullicra  of  the  baby  plants  which  would 
grow,  and  that  there  was  hardly  any  differeucn  Itetween  a 
baby  plant  uud  a.  real  baby,  because  they  buLli  grew  big- 
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gerand  bigger,  and  they  Ijotli  ate  and  drank,  and  needed 
to  be  kept  wanii,  ami  botli  h»d  fathers  and  niotlicrn. 

But  Arthur  thouglit  cut  tmbiea  and  dog  iKibies  were 
nioro  like  rcnl  Iitibics,  hoi^nutio  ihey  cried,  nnd  luuved 
about,  and  loved  their  mammas. 

"Hut  Ktill  tliey  nre  very  dilTeront,"  remarked  Minnio; 
"  Imliioft  woidd  tint  eat  living  mice  like  a  cnt,  nor  crack 
bones  liko  a  dog." 

Willie  come  in  just  tlien,  with  n  hundful  of  "dirt,"  as 
ho  citllc'd  it,  nnd  Rose  sa.'n\  tlmt  miiA  be  washed  and 
made  clean  fi>r  tbe  flowers  to  eut ;  and  then  ull  wanted  to 
know  how  thii  llowers  could  Ciit  dirt,  and  still  bo  so  <;IcaD 
and  flweot.  And  Gil«s  ssiid  he  had  seen  ii  pig  outing  dirt, 
and  pigs  were  quite  cleun,  for  they  wei-o  put  od  the  break- 
fast-lalde  for  iia  to  eat. 

And  ill  tliir*  way  wc  learned  a  great  deal  from  day  to 
day ;  that  is,  eauh  nno  iViuiid  out  fnr  liimsolf.     And  slnco  I 

aow  that  what  wns  Icurnod  in  this  way  tho  children  nevnr 
f-'r^'-'t^  lir-iirln  tiiyJU'i'-  iffl  iVS]TrriM-^li  pleasure  while 
they  were  learning,  — I  bavo  wanted  yoiTljrJi;^  similar 
pleasure  in  your  own  experiences,  and  have  ptt^'*'-'^*' 
these  hooks  just  to  help  you  t-o  uoe  nnd  enjoy  what 
oafily  como  into  your  overy-day  life.  By  studyinif  plants 
and  comparing  tliein  with  other  forms  cif  life,  you  will 
find  out  a  thonsnnd  thing's  of  iiitorost  you  would  other- 
wise miss.  .Suppose,  for  instance,  you  thought  ahout  the 
ways  in  which  plants  reiiemiile  yoursolves;  for  do  you 
not  always    find  yourseives    more    ready   to    like   those 
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things  or  persons  who  have  qualities  in  common  with 
you?  Wt'll,  have  you  t*ver  thought  about  how  the  flowers 
are  liko  your  histrnu-s  hrnwn  or  gohlen  bunds  nnd  shining 
eyes?  Tliink  of  pansioH,  and  how  thoy  remind  yon  of 
hright,  laughing,  hnhy  fuctis ;  think  how  phiiits  love  the 
sun  and  stretch  themselves  towurJ  it,  ju«t  m  you  stretch 
out  your  hiimis  toward  the  nice,  warm  fire  ;  how  thoy  feci 
the  coUl,  too,  and  suffer  just  as  ynu  suffer  if  you  throw 
oCf  the  hcdclothes  when  you  are  asleep,  on  a  cold  nig^ht ; 
and  thoy  get  hungry  and  thiraty,  and  grow  thin  and  pale 
and  drooping,  if  they  are  slaiTed.  They  are  willing  to 
work  for  a  living,  like  industi'ioua  boys  and  girls,  but 
Iwtng  obliged  to  stay  in  the  spot  where  tlipy  aru  planted, 
they  innst  be  ablo  to  Imd  whtit  thoy  need  not  too  far  from 
them,  though  they  will  sometimes  dig  a  great  diutanca 
down  in  the  ground  hunting  for  water. 

They  are  able,  like  you,  to  bear  long  journeys,  too, 
if  some  kiiul  person  will  nee  that  they  are  fed  on  the 
way.  Plants  whoso  home  is  in  Africn  liavo  moved  to  this 
country  and  .wttled  down  lo  luiug  up  large  fiunilios 
of  children,  althoiigli  they  are  frequently  homesick  for 
their  own  hot  native  land,  and  bo  are  a  little  weaker  and 
loss  beautiful  than  at  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
gome  planta  have  emigrated  from  Switzerland  and  from 
England,  uud  they  seem  to  lovo  America  dearly,  and  to 
thrive  most  lustily  here.  You  know  some  people  have 
careful  hiHtorien  kept  in  their  families  of  their  grand- 
lathcrt  aiid    grandmolhers,   on   both   sides;    and  jurtt    80 
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gnrdoncrs  have  done  for  some  rumilii>»  uf  plntits,  and 
tUoy  can  trace  tLcir  anceatry  very  I'liv  baek,  and  know 
just  what  iinprovcraents  have  been  mnde.  Knr  there, 
ngiiiii,  they  nrc  like  you  !  They  can  innn'ove  v{;py  much 
hy  having  the  jiropor  care  and  educalion.  Ijook  nfc  the 
popj>y.  From  ii  simple  wiM  flower  with  four  pt'trils,  H 
has  changed  by  nieang  of  men's  care  until  it  is  n  full, 
round,  snowy  btill,  as  ing  iia  your  Cu'l.  Ami  so  Willi  the 
swect-lirier  or  wild  rnsp.  Just  try  to  cnuut  (be  luin- 
drcds  and  liundrwds  of  Jillbrent  kinds  of  ruses  that  have 
spniiig  from  that  wnyside  wilrlliiij,'.  And  the  liltle  Ihin- 
skiiuied  lirfiG,  would  you  believe  it  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  great,  odorous,  oily,  juicy  Ipnion  mid  nrnngn,  which 
add  BO  mucli  lo  Ili«  Hgreeiiblom'ss  of  yonr  life?  Then, 
again,  to  return  to  their  likeness  to  ymt  :  does  not  the 
morning-glory,  like  sonio  girls,  dmw  its  hood  dose  when 
the  sun  gets  too  hot?  AmS  spenkiitg  of  tbo  ninming- 
glory  reminds  rac  of  ulinibing,  and  tbnt  is  anolher  likc- 
neaa.  Tho  ivy  climbs  with  its  hands,  we  may  sny,  for  it 
puts  out  little  fingers,  and  ciitchcs  hold  mid  climbs  higher, 
just  like  a  boy.  Then  whut  is  it  you  do  ut  night  ttlien 
you  can  no  longer  pluy  or  work  ?  You  sleep.  So  do  the 
plants,  and,  like  you,  they  grow  fastest  while  tliHy  nre 
asleep  ;  for  then  their  blood,  which  runs  all  about  through 
their  vfl  ins  just  as  yours  does,  —  only  wo  call  il:''siip"in 
them,  —  is  very  busy  building  iijt  their  bodies,  and  so 
Uftliig  up  the  food  which  was  taken  in  through  tba  day. 
Kot  that  alt  plants  go  to  sleep  at  tho  same  hour  and 
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wnkc  at  ttie  same  hour.  No  ;  but  ihey  bava  regular  huliits 
of  ^Icepiug,  uevertbclesti.  Fur  instance,  the  flowers  of 
one  family  have  a  hiibit  of  shuttiag  up  Iheir  petals  at 
four  oVlock  in  Ihc  ii ftcrnoon ,  and  opening  tbrin  a>pnin  iit 
four  the  next  moniin^.  iiiitl  lliey  never  have  to  bo  told 
about  it.  Olhnrs  are  like  owls  or  tlm  editors  of  rnorn- 
mg  iwipora,  they  sleep  through  the  tbiy  and  wake,  nt  the 
same  time  every  evening;  nnd  soon,  each  kind  keeping 
the  fniuily  bnbit  through  cciitun<i3. 

Another  rcucuibluute  to  tbu  hiiinan  family  T  Mill  inpii- 
tion.  All  liltle  children  have  papas  and  mammas,  yoii 
know,  and  so  have  till  flower  babies.  It  is  true,  these 
vegetable  parents  usually  resemble  each  other  more 
exuclly  than  hniuan  papa^  and  nianimas  do,  but  some- 
times thpy  arc  even  more  different,  from  eadi  other  in 
appcaiance  than  are  ymir  own  di-ar  papa  and  mamma. 
Sometimes,  imlwed,  tba  flower  piipa  Iive-s  on  an  enlircly 
sep&rate  treo,  or  bnsb,  from  the  llower  mammn,  as  in  the 
dnie-palm  and  others;  but  when  ht>  dni>4,  lie  is  always 
sending  her  lore  messages  and  gifts  by  tho  bird-s  iind  the 
bees.  There  is  one  rurion»4  tree  which  grown  in  Mexico 
and  the  West  Indies,  iiiid  of  which  I  give  you  a  picture 
OD  page  1  of  Aunt  Emma'a  Drawing-Bouk  Ko.  5, 

Here  is  the  whole  family  ou  one  tree, — both  purcnLs 
and  a  dozen  or  sf>  of  children,  —  hut  the  flower  papa 
does  not  look  the.  least  in  the  world  like  the  flower 
miimma.  lie  is  a  tall,  soldierly  looking  fellow,  and  she 
a  tlat  little  rosy  tiling. 
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The  most  -woiulGrfiil  thing,  though — yes;  I  must  tell 
you  iibout  tbitl!  —  the  most  wondert'iil  thing  is  nbout 
the  cradles  of  f he  l^iliies  —  tlint  is,  the-  fcc<ls,  itf  coui-sr  — 
uml  the  nmui^'cment  by  which  they  ni-c  sent  away  when 
they  are  ohl  enough  tn  Icsivc  Iioim-  :iikI  hegin  life  for 
thoiiisolvos.  On  the  branch  in  llii>  pifturc  you  will 
noti«i',  linsidps  tho  military  im|«i  urul  the  chtisy-liko 
nijimmft,  an  odtl-loolcinjr.  dwiily  fluted  fruit,  a  litth> 
moro  than  two  inches  in  diamotor,  flat  like  n  eyinling 
squash,  !ind  very  green.  Thin,  my  dear  cliildren,  ia  ii 
huiidln  of  cradleri.  Euch  one  of  the  deep  seallops  fonuii 
a  eOTiipleto  little  liox, — I  call  it  a  craJIe, — and  each 
cradle  holds:!  Hood;  «'<?  eall  it  a  plant  baby.  Think  of 
&  Uoseu  cradles,  soroetimos  u  dozen  ami  ii  half,  fitted 
together  in  that  way!  AVoll,  when  the  seeds  arc  ripe, 
wliat  do  you  suppose  happens?  You  would  expect,  per- 
haps, to  see  the  outside  and  inside  walls  of  tho  little 
boxes  got  thfn  and  dry  and  brittle  and  crumltio  away  as 
you  have  seen  rtecKl-pod«  do  ho  often,  and  tho  seeds  ihll 
out.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Everything  looks  just  as  usual, 
when  auddeiily  one  day,  if  you  tihould  lio  near,  yoii 
would  lieni'  a  loud  ciiiokling  noise,  like  »  nllc-shut,  and 
ytm  would  see  thla  flutod  fruit  burst  all  to  pieces,  eneh 
one  of  the  little  cradle.'*  flying  in  u  ilifTureut  direction 
with  Ihe  ueeda  still  in  it. 

Theao  are  not  the  only  plants  that  have  queer  fiish- 
ions  of  sending  the  jouug  ones  out  to  be  independeDt, 
but  of  the  others   we   shall   speak  later.     Meantime  I 
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want  you  to  know  that,  like  human  jiapus,  all  tlic  flower 
papiis  li:ive  a  way  of  scndiug  gills  to  the  niimimas.  Not 
just  gold  weddiug  rings,  but  sonielhiug  like  gold  dust, 
iiovcrLholesB,  and  more  lovely  than  gold  this  shiniiig 
|)Owdcr  is  which  they  send,  and  which  hiis  the  power 
of  making  the  bal>y  plants  grow.  Womlccfiil,  too,  is  the 
,  way  they  oftcu  iicuoiuplish  the  delivery  of  those  pres- 
ents. SomctimcH  it  is  a  houcy-hoe  that  is  thtir  uu^sscn- 
ger,  or  a  iHiiuljlc-boe  thiit  loads  up  hl^  fiit  thighs  ^vilh 
the  yellow  powder,  and  flies  away  to  the  other  flower 
with  it;  or  a  huinining-ltird  pokiug  n  fricndty  nose  info 
other  people's  business,  ami  belog  asked  to  carry  a  gift. 
Sometimes  tho  wind,  that  never  i<eoius  to  gel  tired  car- 
rying !ill  mnnocr  of  things,  gladly  undcirtakos  tlio  errand. 
But  whatever  docs  it,  you  maybe  sure  it  is  a  part  of 
God'a  plan  for  getting  it  dona. 

Like  you,  again,  tho  plants  find  it  iieeeeaary  to 
breathe,  only  you  will  find  their  way  of  breathing  ia 
not  liko  yours,  but  like  that  of  the  insects.  How  ia 
thnt,  now? 

Then  they  have  skins,  too,  and  will  bleed  when  they 
arc  cut.  Aud  although  their  food  is  generally  uuliko 
yours,  indeed,  \%  made  up  of  the  different  suits  und  min- 
erals which  you  could  not  eat  at  all,  unless  tho  plants 
nto  thcin  first  iinil  digested  them  for  you,  still,  some 
plants  eat  moat !  Yes,  you  may  open  your  eyes,  but 
plants  do  cat,  not  only  flies  and  Iniga,  even  fishes, 
which  they  catch  for  themselves   in  cuuniug  tmp!)  they 
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8ct,  or  hy  mcaas  of  a  sticky  fly-papor  sort  of  on 
amiDgcnit'ut,  but  thoy  have  even  hceu  known  to  oal 
fish  niul  iiocfstoak  1  Of  theso  singular  flowers  1  will 
tell  you  tlicir  names,  niid  give  you  the  pictures  in  the 
boob  on  flowers.  Just  now  no  luuat  find  some  more 
rcst;ml)liinces  lictwecii  the  pluiit-s  niid  yourselves.  For 
instance,  they  have  different  ways  of  being  heaiitiful  j 
soroo  Imve  tUa  hcauty  of  strength,  soiuq  of  form,  :jomu 
of  color,  and  some  seem  beautiful  only  Irecausc  they 
are  »o  good  and  helpful. 

And  like  hiimnn  people,  what  differences  of  !)e:mliful 
di-GSsi's  tlioy  have,  too !  Havif  you  ever  Wiitthiid  IVoiii 
t\m  lieginiiinj^  wliiit  guea  ou  lietween  tUo  two  k'uves 
which  form  tbo  dressiug-room,  or  shall  we  not  cnll  it 
tbo  crih-rurtuln,  siiico  the  liluaBOiii  is  tjucli  it  wee  thing 
when  it  hcglna  to  make  its  toilet?  Some  morning  Ihe 
curtains  pJiH,  or  full  down,  and  there  stnuda  the  lovely 
thing  hcautit'ully  ruhed  in  pink  or  purple  or  blue  or 
scarlet,  or  aiiy  oiio  of  a  huiuhcil  tints,  even,  with  two 
or  three  tof^cthcr.  And  .so  very  pnrtieular  they  nro, 
too,  about  tho  cut  of  their  gowns,  these  flowers!  Sorao 
muit  have  them  only  in  one  piece,  some  iu  two  pieces, 
some  in  three,  iind  others  In  four,  iinil  Ave,  and  su  oil 
up,  uiilil  boiue,  liko  Mi^»  Diiii^y,  have  an  ninny  us  n 
hundrad  pieces  iu  their  frotjks.  And  each  purtiirular 
cut  has  a  very  purticulur  name,  a  great  long  name,  too, 
which  is  put  down  and  described  iii  books  as  carefully 
lis  Indies*  drys^cb  arc   In   the   fashion   papers.     And  how 
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difloioritlj  ihay  wear  tlicir  ilrvsscsl  Somo  in  long  sweejv 
ing  robes,  trimmed,  perhaps,  with  a  velvtit  stripe; 
and  some  'm  sbort,  coqucttif-h,  uverliipping  skirts;  Hom9 
witb  poiote,  and  others  with  fring^cs  or  ecallops,  or  tlic 
riiibcst  eiubroidery,  but  no  two  exactly  iilikc,  even 
though  they  ii>iiy  be  twin  alsters.  lo  ono  thing,  how- 
L'VPr,  thc!y  »ll  folhnv  one  fusiiion,  and  thjit  is  in  having 
either  a  yellow  button  or  some  yellotv  strings  in  thiit 
part  uf  the  dross  that  iu  fuHteried  tu  the  stotn.  But 
don't  iningino  tho  only  use  of  these  yellow  stringa,  or 
pine,  or  huttous,  U  ta  fasten  tho  dress  in  ut  the  vriiist. 
Oh,  (!e»r,  mi !  They  ii:ive  the  luoet  importiuit  iiuil  ^voii- 
derfii!  duly,  jukI  thiit  is  Hoiiietliiiif^  1  very  inncli  wish 
yon  to  tint!  out,  for  I  !im  i^uro  you  will  find  it  more 
intercstiu;^  thuii  nny  ChrisLtuu-i  story. 

But  aa  I  Buid  befoiT,  |>latits  iiru  Hke  you  iu  h\.-h)g 
able  not  only  to  help  themselves,  but  to  help  othurs. 
Think  of  Ihcir  usefulness!  though  you  call  never  get 
to  the  end  of  it  by  thinUlng  of  it.  Leaviu','  out,  now,'' 
those  which  are  so  servicoatile  for  food,  for  clothing, 
for  making  dyc-stufT^,  for  building,  for  ml,  just  take 
one  glimpse  at  their  uses  to  the  sick.  It  is  bclicvec 
Tory  earnestly  by  mnny  Hint  in  every  country  nu-  piirt 
of  the  country  where  a  piu'ticnlur  kind  of  diaoase  exists, 
thei-o  grows  n.  plmit  which  will  lieal  that  disease.  It  is 
ocrtuiu,  at  any  rule,  that  if  there  n'ere  only  a  thiinldeful 
of  BQod  left  of  Buch  a  pliint,  the  biggest  dlnmond  there 
is  in  Ibo  vrurld  could  not  buy  Ihut  scod.     Mauy  of  those 
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lUng  plants  arc  poisonous,  it  is  tni<> ;  but  after  all,  n 

iisou,  like  rnnDy  other  apparoDtly  bad  things,  iii  only 
bad  when  it  is  iu  tho  wrong  plaw.  Firo  is  very  bud 
wheu  it  buros  joii  or  your  house,  but  it  is  very  gootl 
and  enjoyable  wlien  it  warms  you  and  cooks  your  food* 
and  makes  Bplcndid  itlaioliiations  on  the  Fourtli  of  July. 

Perbaps  we  have  now  mndi!  compariaon«  «Mit)iigli,  timl 
as  to  the  food  plants  nnd  tbeir  usefulness,  I  tbink  you 
cnn  tell  me  almost,  if  not  qiutn,  as  much  as  I  can  tell 
you.  From  the  fields,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  or 
from  the  mnrkcta  and  your  own  tables  in  Iomu,  you 
can  cull  ft  scovo  of  cxiimplca  of  the  utmost  uscfulnpss, 
even  if  you  left  out  tbc  fruits  so  mut^b  loved  by  all, 
bccauHU  we  carry  them  lu  our  sick  friends  to  give  tboiii 
plctisure. 

But  now,  if  we  nre  ready,  let  us  get  to  work.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  say  g^^ttiug  ready  is  a  p:irt  of  tbo  work, 
nnd  you  mto  right.  Wliat  wo  hiivo  be-on  doing,  then, 
iu  slirriug  tho  soil  of  your  minds  to  receive  the  seeds  of 
thought,  and  in  warming  your  hearts  that  tbo  germs  of 
knowledge  may  swell  nnd  grow,  is  just  what  the  gardener 
docB  in  the  spring;  move  than  that,  your  eyej*  have 
been  opened  and  your  fingora  trained,  :uid  your  color 
sense  improved  by  tho  ciri'les  and  eolors  nnd  iKiw^M-liki; 
forms  of  Book  No.  I,  and  now  you  shall  bu  promoted 
to  study,  and  handle,  aud  pieturo  the  form«  of  life. 

We  nre  now  about  to  enter  the  fiult  kingdom.  You 
will    renieiuher  wo   crowned    tho    broad-fruit   king    of 
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fruitB,  oticl  he  reignii  over  ii  Idngduui  whose  iiionty  nnd 
delightsomeness  wc  enn  hardly  tiiid  words  to  exprosa. 

Well,  how  shnll  we  study  them?  Nol  in  liookit  or 
ID  hcunn^.  Some  one  talk  of  them?  No,  indeed;  ns  far 
as  passible,  lot  us  make  the  iicrguaintance  of  cnch  fruit 
hy  itself,  bcgimiiug  with  that  tiuy  speck  ciilk'J  the 
germ,  wiilching  It  eproiit,  watching  how  and  when  it 
blooms,  whether  the  leaves  come  first,  or  the  hliittsoma 
come  first,  noticing  bow  lonp  it  takes  the  fruit  to  lipen, 
what  color  it  has,  whether  ivu  eat  it  green  or  ripe,  and 
everything  else  of  interest  about  it.  And  when  you 
ore  fully  acquaiitted  with  it,  then  you  want  to  niiikc  a 
portrnit  of  it  in  rruirij-  ditr^rront  ways.  You  will  hnvo 
noticed  a  pictui'e  of  !i  ruhl»er  hall  on  page  1.  I  want 
each  one  of  you  to  hiive  a  soft  hulluw  Imll  like  tin*  pic- 
tured one,  made  on  purpose.  Ou  the  next  page  you  see 
'the  gourd,  which  is  only  a  live  bull,  [jiclured  in  thrco 
ways  J  first  in  black,  then  in  its  natural  color,  and  thiitl  as 
it  looks  when  cut  open,  and  showing  tbo  seeds  stirroundcd 
by  their  spare  food. 

Below  this  ynu  see  empty  ctrelas.  In  the  empty 
circles  on  eaeh  page  you  nr«,  of  course,  to  eojiy  tlie 
drawings  you  sec  in  the  upper  circles,  but  you  will  bo 
sure  to  want  more  room;  you  will  so  eagerly  find  out 
for  yourselves  other  growths  akin  to  thvso,  wliitL  have 
the  satnc  inner  nrningcment,  tho  siinio  way  of  having 
the  seeds  tiiken  care  of  iusido  the  (irotectirig  body  of 
the  mauimji  fxtiit,  where,  like  the  ehivk  'm  the  egg,  they 
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finil  food  and  <lniik  unlll  they  can  do  for  tliemselvS*. 
Taking  tlio  gourd  family,  for  iiistiince,  with  its  cousiua 
iiikI  i(s  uuiit»,  tliu  cticumljci's,  melons,  etc. 

Well,  to  provide  for  j'our  liidciiend'ent  discovery  and 
drawing,  I  have  ciiused  stubs  or  little  uiids  of  leaves  to 
be  placed  in  tlicso  (Irnwing-ltooks,  and  your  interest 
and  industry  will  bo  proved  by  llic  number  of  leaves 
you  paste  in  hero  cntilnining  pii-tiires  of  fruits,  for 
which  you  have  no  modol  in  tho  booh.  As  to  the 
|mgos  in  whicli  you  find  r  picture,  nnd  of  which  I  pre- 
sent you  several  in  each  book,  you  aro  to  iisu  them 
just  as  you  like.  You  uiiiy  dnnv  tbcm  as  they  are 
rcpresnitcd,  without  circles,  or  you  may  firrnngc  the 
wholw  nccurdinj:  to  your  fiiiicy,  iind  conatruct  pictures 
as  you  like  thpin. 

Another  thing,  you  already  know  by  oxporience  how 
numerouii  is  the  p^^iaeh  family  and  the  uppio  fiiniily,  and 
BO  on.  Now  a  great  pleasure  and  advnntugo  will  come 
to  you  if  you  will  have  !i  little  hook  in  which  to  write 
down  the  name,  the  liiibit.-^,  thti  tiiste,  color,  season  of 
riponiug,  and  tipeuiul  qualities  of  each  of  these  fruits 
as  fust  ita  you  van  find  out  nlx>iit  thcin.  I  do  uot  mean 
those  fruits  only,  but  I  have  named  them  because  I 
know  you  will  ho  so  surprised  to  liud  what  aa  immcnae 
variety  there  in  of  these. 

And  now  to  go  back  to  our  studies.  The  gourd 
family,  with  which  you  began,  is  quite  large,  too,  and 
I  trust  you  will  inquire  very  carefully  into  the  family 
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relations,  for  it  is  an  interesting  g:rou]).  I  Diyaclf  hnvc 
ju3t  seen  some  very  curious  cousins  of  ihe  gminl  family 
from  Russia  and  from  Japan.  You  will  recognize  the 
kinship  liy  tJie  similarity  of  tlio  leaf  forms,  by  the 
flowers,  and  by  their  ninnncr  of  growth,  although  tho 
surfaco,  flesh,  shiipe,  and  eolor  of  th«  fruit  iliffer  greatly 
in  dirtercnt  varieties.  These  likGncj^sos  iind  differences 
are  ju&t  what  1  want  you  to  i>liBerve  and  deecrilie,  nnd 
to  add  to  tbem  any  now  <juality  Ihiit  yon  perceive. 
This  18  what  we  do  in  tho  kindergarten,  and  you  cannot 
imagine  tlio  pleasure  it  gives  us.  It  brings  together 
the  older  and  younger  little  jilaymatos,  nnd  I  aaeure 
you  it  is  not  greater  ngo  lliiit  succeeds  best ;  it  is 
rather  the  (juickiicss  of  the  spiirkling  little  cyc8  wide 
n[ien  to  seo  everything,  tho  U'lirmth  of  the  little 
heart  i^ady  to  lovo  CV017  iKJiiutiful  object,  and  lu  hold 
on  to  tho  memory  of  it  by  associating  one  thing  with 
BQothrr.  I 

Should  you  not  like  to  have  uio  give  you  the  history  of 
one  of  those  linppy  houi's?  It,  iu:iy  help  you  to  see  bow 
best  to  draw  out  this  knowledge  of  the  fi'uit. 

Several  of  the  children  are  out  of  their  scats.  One 
little  boy  holds  the  rublier  ball,  whose  pictures  you  have 
OQ  page  ] ,  a  little  girl  ho1d5  11  gourd,  nnd  a.  little  boy 
named  Isadore  stantls  I'esidy,  chjilk  in  hand,  to  dniw 
Bomclhing  on  the  black-hoard,  tho  rest  of  the  eliildien 
having  their  slates,  rubber  balls,  and  gourde,  waiting  to 
draw,  to  describe,  and  eompare. 
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Pri!scotl  liog'ms  his  story :  "  Tlio  rubljcr  ball  I  have  In 
my  hund  is  like  the  gonrd ;  it  is  round." 

Just  hero ,  Lcstor,  vfho  is  something  of  a  raarti  net,  says  : 
"  May  I  tell  tfmt  ho  forgot  to  speak  of  the  genenil  quali- 
ties which  belong  to  tho  bu.ll  and  all  olbor  objects  ?  Tliiit 
Is,  (Jint  it  has  shape,  color,  surface,  weight,  tho  power  of 
faking  up  DjHicc,  and  graviUttioo."  This  order  of  things 
being  Lester's  hobNy.  wo  alt  laugh,  and  then  Prcscott 
goes  on:  "The  ball  hus  also  special  rjualities  io  which  it 
is  like  the  gourd ;  that  le.  (hey  are  — 

"Alike,  in  shape:  both  round. 

"Alike,  in  liaving  no  comers  or  edges. 

"Alike,  in  both  moving  easily  on  aceouul  of  standing  on 
siniill  a  siJiicii."     And    hiTO  Minnie  brfflks  in  wilh ; 

Tes,  indeed,  and  that  \n  why  they  botli  run  so  fast, 
and  why  it  \a  hard  to  stop  them.  So  very  diflercDt  from 
Mr.  Cylinder,  who  eau't  roll  fast  becnuso  he  rolls  so  much 
of  his  body  on  tho  gmund  ;  and  not  a  bit  like  Mr,  Cube, 
who  can't  roll  at  all,  but  just  sils  down  and  takes  up  as 
much  spauc  as  ever  ho  can  cover,  and  when  he  turns 
over,  and  that  isn't  easy,  he  gets  another  big  place  to 
Bttty  in,  and  so  ho  stops,  and  tliinks  he  would  rather 
rest  J  but  Mrs.  Sphere  runs  round  him  ten  times  while 
ha  is  turning  over."  And  wo  all  played  with  these 
eo-nuieh  lovod  inGmlicrs  of  tho  family,  namely,  Mrs. 
Sphere,  Mr.  Cube,  and  their  son,  Miiater  Cylinder,  and 
bad  a  most  jolly  lime.  Then  wo  proceeded  a  few  days 
after :  — 
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fnliKe,  in  color:  one  gray,  the  other  yellow,"  siiiil 
Mag. 

"  Unlike  :lbe  ball  made  by  man,  tlie  gourd  made  by 
God."  said  Editli. 

Unliko :  the  ball  soft,  the  gourd  hard. 

Up  Bpeikka  Irving :  "  The  hall  am  ha  pressed  into  deep 
hollows  and  it  juiups  iip  ag-iin,  but  if  yon  try  to  mako  a 
hollow  in  a  gourd,  it  breaks  in  pioces."  "  If  yon  siivo  the 
pieces,"  says  Mariou,  "you  can  glue  tkcm  togeLlier,  but 
it  will  never  roll  so  well  again." 

**  The  ball  always  stays  the  saioe  size,"  goes  on  Pres- 
cott,  "  "but  the  gourd  gota  bigger  and  bigger  from  n  little 
speck  aa  big  as  a  pinheiid  mitii  it  gets  i-ipo  enniigh  to 
turn  yellow,  and  tlicn  it  docs  not  grow  any  more." 

"  Yt'fe,"  culls  out  Mamie,  "  .ind  tliat  part  of  it  as  big  iis 
a  pinbnad  is  a  tiny  green  knob  just  nt  the  bottom  of  the 
fiowor,  nud  it  keeps  on  getting  larger  and  the  flowfli- 
getting  liiup  and  dry  until  lifter  a  while  tliii  tlower  is  nil 
gone,  I  saw  one  blooming  in  our  gm-dun  itist  y«iir." 
This  brought  up  a  long  tulU  on  Hie  Uk^'iiesses  mid  diRer- 
enoes  of  the  cueiimlier  or  gourd  (lower  and  the  cabbage 
flower;  the  firat  were  described  ns  being  in  the  shape  of 
a  funuel,  and  the  last  like  u  star.  Afler  that,  Isadore 
went  on  to  nay  that  tno  ball  wan  unlike  the  gonrd,  be- 
cause it  could  not  Ktart  to  run  wilbont  being  pushed, 
while  the  gnurd  not  only  runs  and  runs  of  itself,  but 
fastens  itself  by  its  vino  nnd  climbs  up  trees,  and  over 
fences,  and  gets  Into  other  people's  grounds.     Unlike, 
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because  the  liall  cannot  be  eaten  at  all,  wLile  many  of 
the  g^ourii  fiimily  uro  very  nice  to  eiit  for  man  and  ani- 
mills.  "We  never  vat  gourds,"  said  Jessie,  a  little  mite 
from  Kentucky ;  "  but  we  make  ours  grow  with  crooked 
long  nRckM,  iiud  then  {hey  (!ut  out  a  liig  bole  in  the 
aide,  and  tlien  tliey  hnve  a  nice  wsiter-dipper." 

At  tills,  iiU  cliiUlrpn  turned  astanisb«d  eyes  on  Jessift, 
and  Giles  snid,  "You  ftin't  make  a  gourd  grow  with  n 
long  neck  iinlnss  it  is  a  long-ncckod  kind  of  gnurd " ; 
while  Minnia,  who  was  tliiiiking  of  tlie  (li-st  p«rt  of  wLiit 
Jessie  said,  turned  towards  her  with,  "JJohody  oats 
gourds,  hut  a  pumpkin  is  a  kind  of  gourd  for  a  cow,  aud 
I  am  sure  you  would  cat  a  sijuaah  pio."  Then  Willie 
enid, — 

"  The  hall  in  unlike  in  l)eing  made  of  nibber,  and  rub- 
ber is  niada  of  the  giuu  of  n  ti-oe,  Mliilc*  the  gourd  is  made 
of  the  tliir[>ri>nt  t.lilng»  that  it  (oeils  itself  with  out  of  the 
earth  and  the  nir,  ju^t  as  we  lire  mside  of  what  we  eat." 

By  this  time,  tlio  cluck  hold  it»  InngpMt  fiTig^r  strniglit 
up,  to  show  118  Lliiit  our  iimo  wan  pant;  and  although  1 
tave  not  fold  you  Iinlf  thnt  we  said,  nor  Iiow  mnnj  nice 
round  picture*;  of  IkiIIs  .ind  gourde  the  little  ones  had 
meanwhile  made  on  their  slates,  Isadorc  making  his  ou 
the  blark-board,  i^ompuring  aud  ndmiring  ciitili  other's 
work,  still  1  bnvo  tnld  you  enough,  nnd  \vr  ill!  looked 
forward  witli  great  interest  to  the  uext  talk  utxmt  the 
gourde  for  we  had  decided  to  have  it  cut  open,  and  find 
out  all  about  its  seeds,  nnd  )iow  they  wero  tucked  in  and 
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nourished   by  their  mother.     Sosie  now  stood  up  and 
repeated  this  little  rhyiiio  nhoiit  tlie  gourd:  — 

Boll.  roll.  roil. 

[  lun  a  rolling  bnll; 

I  am  a.  yolditn  fairy  tale; 

My  skill  i9  harO,  iciy  ile^li  Ik  soft, 

I  have  nft  liL-nd,  nor  liaiiU.  nor  foot. 

Run,  run,  run, 

I  mn  us  roxiniJ  of^  the  sun. 

Afterwards  Cleone  said,  aboiit.  the  orange  ;  — 

Five  litlli'  petals  white 

Ar<mud  a  crowu  wC  sold, 

Pastoned  tii  a  liltk-  cup 

Full  of  sweol;  ami  citlor. 

'■  Ciinie.  little  bte,  oh,  driuli  of  ma!" 

"Coine,  little  l>iiM,  oli,  smell  of  ina  I  " 

Vivf  Hull?  pi'l.ols  white 

Around  n  trnwii  of  gold. 

Ami  t.iic  wliitl  hlvw  liir^  llvc!  little  petals  off, 

Aiirt  witli  It.  tile  crown  of  golit. 

But  the  swoetties*!  \\a.s  kept  In  the  little  cup. 

And  ■rrL'W  in  a  hull  of  srnlil. 

Then  Lester  aiiid,  uliniit  \\ie  niplon  :  — 

Run,  nin,  run. 

I  am  08  round  us  t^«  siin ; 

My  mother  klsscil  mc  frwni  my  sleep, 

I  Mtr<!ti(!l»L>(l  tijy  arms  to  cutt^li  licr  Ujjlit^ 

I  dri'sit  in  |i!reeu,  I  bloom  iu  gold. 

Hui],  run,  ritii, 

I  lun  as  round  lis  the  sun. 


0  applfi  on  the  apple-tree, 

1  wlsli  to  bo  like  tliee,  — 
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So  sweet  your  flash. 
Tour  culor  so  fresh, 
y<>iir  (iicp  »n  snintith, 
Yoiir  tajite  so  sooA. 

0  appli*  on  tlic  Rpplij-lree, 

1  wish  to  be  like  thee. 

On  the  flocoml  page  you  have  the  picture  of  a  perfect 
living  liall,  nr  g-oiird.  Yon  liavo  tirawii  or  sewod  the 
vpgiilnr  outlines  of  the  gourd,  in  which  you  phicod  the 
forms  of  poaches,  onuigc-s,  and  [jotiitoe*,  ami  yet  how  tlif- 
forcnt  it  look»  here !  What  you  made,  looked  more  like 
n  flat  slice  of  a  gouii3,  hut  in  this  picture  it  looks  ro  full) 
AS  if  it  stoud  out  from  Iho  page.  This  effect  is  brought 
about  pimply  hy  knowing  how  to  put  tlie  little  fine 
linofl  heavier  iu  oiie  place  than  another,  wliitjh  h  called 
shading.  From  the  gourd  you  will  go  on  to  oilier  ibmis 
tjf  life,  finding  the  greater  pleasure  if  you  study  the 
living  things,  even  whilo  you  are  copying  the  pictures 
I  gave  you  in  tho  hook.  For,  hy  studying  th«  living 
things,  dciir  chlklreu,  you  learn  more  Ihitig-s  fliati  their 
lift!  history  aud  appoaranco.  Vou  learn  how  tlic  most 
perfect  seed  wilt  not  bring  a  perfect  plant  unless  the 
right  kind  of  care  is  given  tho  tender  gi-owtli,  niid  how 
the  least  little  neglect  may  be  enough  to  spoil  uiid  ruin 
a  young  plant  that  iiiiglit  have  horno  beautiful  flowers 
and  fniit.  And  you  luive  alreiuly  wocn  that  you  Icam 
how  you  are  like  a  plant.  For  yon  are,  after  all,  only 
a  human  llower  iu  the  great  garden  of  huaianity,  and 
but  for  tho  caro  your  dear  pareuts  give  yuu,  yuu,  too. 
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would  wither  and  die  like  a  neglected  plant.  Bat  yon 
can  do  what  tliv  pliirit  citiiiiot.  You  c:iri  holp  yourself 
TO  BE  and  TO  OKOW  what  your  loving  friends  desire, 
and  if  Tou  do  not  help,  then  all  their  care  will  he  lost. 
Let  these  dniwing-lHinks  speak  in  your  fiivor.  IM.  thoni 
prove  that  you  nnderstniid  how  all  thia  loving  care  of 
friends  ami  tom^hf^rs  is  hestowod  on  yon.  Hint  yoii  inny 
lie  strsiight  and  strciTij^  iiiid  iK-tuitifuI  tn  fioiiy  iiuil  soul, 
and  that  you  inny  he  liost  aide  to  renlliiLa  tlie  groat  ba^i- 
pincs:*  of  iK'ing  serviccublo. 

Pn-isinjE^  on  now,  you  will  see  on  the  page  next  after 
the  gourd  a  melon,  and  (he  gourd  and  tlie  melon  have 
a  great  luatiy  rnlutivfs  in  llin  vr*riitiihle  kiiigdoin  whom 
you  will  only  get  ac(|uninlo(l  with  hy  noticing  how  they 
are  arranged  inside  m*  to  seeds,  jnilp,  etc.  In  fut^t,  it 
ia  by  tho  "  inner  eonBtruction,"  as  wo  call  this  Bort  of 
thing,  thiit  we  lire  nftrn  «lilc  to  traoe  the  kiuHhip  of 
plants  when  tho  outside  looks  ptizjde  us.  If  you  judged 
hy  the  outside  flppcai'uneo  only,  you  would  iiinko  the 
mo»t  comical  ndslakuf*  in  trying  In  itivile  some  family 
of  the  pknt  kingdom  to  a  Thanksgiving  dlniRT.  The 
«lly  certain  way  tn  group  them  together,  when  other 
tc«l8  fail,  is  to  do  it  iis  God  will  judge  ns  all  some  day, 
—  by  the  heart.  For  instance,  to  talk  a  little  in  advance 
of  some  of  the  fruits  who,=e  aei[Liaiiitaneii  you  are  about 
to  make;  here  eonirs  a  heautifully  dclitiitr  snioolh-faevd 
oral,  who  says  to  the  door-keeper  where  the  Thnnks- 
^siog  reunion  is  to  hold,  "My  gmnidfiithor  was  IJaron 
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Pcacb,  niid  I  want  to  sit  with  the  Peachei*."  Not  nt 
all,  madam;  your  complexion  mid  skin  jnit  you  on  the 
Plum  side  of  the  table."  But  the  friiit-gardeaer,  who 
presidps,  says,  "Mrs.  Ncwfarine  is  right  ns  to  where 
she  beloDgs;  she  looks  tike  a  plum,  hut  she  has  the 
ronf,'h-pittcd  aeod  of  tbo  pesich."  Conies  pale  Miss 
Apricot,  with  downy,  pcricliy  check:  "1,  too,  bclung 
to  the  F«fltl]  sido  of  the  family,  iind  iiiiti^t  bo  seiitcd 
luuong  them."  "  No,"  decitles  the  fruit-giivdener,  as  the 
door-keeper  is  about  to  yield;  "Miss  Apricot  bolongs 
indeed  to  the  family,  but  her  smooth,  unwrinklod  heart 
puts  her  with  the  Plum  hniiich  nf  it."  And  Ihea  a  for- 
eign cousin  arrives  at  the  door;  a  swarthy,  haodsome 
creature  whom  nobody  knows,  and  it  is  whispered,  she 
comes  from  Son  Domingo.  "W<?11,  whore  ahnll  she  sit? 
She  ia  as  purple  as  a  plmn  iind  as  downy  ns  a  (leach ; 
but  the  stone  ia  divided  is  thrco  parts*  "  Put  her  with 
the  Plums,"  aays  the  fruit-gardener,  who  kDowa  her 
heart. 

A  week  h  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  looked-for  plejis- 
ure,  but  Mondiiy  mnrning  eame  at  last,  and  with  it  the 
opening  of  the  gourd.  Unfortunfilely,  by  Intveling  in 
tho  Bummer  heat,  it  had  lost  some  of  the  juieiuess  of 
its  fleshy  inside,  suoh  (is  ynn  find  in  the  melon,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  brownish  gray  substance. 

The  Blmilaritiea  of  the  whole  gouixl  and  the  half  one 
were  very  few,  much  to  our  regret.  We  fouud  in  their 
special  qualities  they  were — 
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Alike:     I.    Both  being  nnmed  gourd. 

2.  Botli  fruits  of  the  same  kind. 

3.  Same  shnpe. 

4.  Same  color. 
[Jalilce  :    I.     Id  size ;  one  being  ii  whole  gourd,  the  other 

only  lialf  of  one. 

2.  In  weight. 

3.  In  taking  epaoe. 

4.  In  the  whole  gourd  being  withnut  begin- 
ning or  end,  while  the  half  is  like  a 
little  dish  tilled  with  gray  stuff,  but  dry, 
not  juicy  like  the  cucumber  and  melon. 


"  r  know,"  said  Susie,  "they  arc  made  of  gray  thrciids 
fitstoned  to  the  sideM  of  the  dish  like  tiny  liammocks, 
and  the  seed)*  look  like  little  fishes  in  the  hRmmoeks." 

"Yos,"  Georgie  brtiaks  in,  eagerly;  "and  don't  you 
Bee,  the  hitmoiocks  are  fa3ti>ned  so  evenly,  just  on  the 
phices  where  (he  darker  stri])e3  nre  on  the  outside  of  the 
gourd?  But  not  threiida,  Siiaie.  Don't  you  remember 
the  filters  m  the  Hanile  plaut  Gerry  hml  in  his  gnrden, 
and  how  we  tried  to  feed  them  to  the  silU-worni3  we 
were  raising,  because  the  fibers  you  call  threads  were  so 
silky?" 

"I  remember!  and  the  long  tibers,  too,  we  took  from 
the  bark  of  the  wi1low-tree,  and  Archio  and  Willie  nmdo 
little  flutes  of  them." 

"But  the  liest  fibers  of  all,"  said  Mamie,  "fibers  as 
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strong  as  linen  tliread.  wer(^  those  of  the  New  Zealand 
flux,  Yoii  know  liow  wo  usi-il  to  cut  them  off  near  the 
ground,  and  tic  up  things  with  them?" 

"Yes,  wo  used  that  for  strong  etrings,"  said  Anna, 
"and  ihey  hKikcd  just  like  big  grass,  only  they  had 
blossoms,  and  they  kept  tlieir  liltle  hluck  spfd  linUios  in 
])oils  like  pens.  I  wish  nil  diildren  could  see  these  pods, 
they  fire  sn  hesuitifiil." 

"Hut  wo  have  forgotten  the  gourd,"  exclnimed  Karl. 
"If  ife  were  only  fresh,"  aaid  ho  ruefully,  trjion  that 
we  decided  that  one  of  tho  older  children,  in  the  pri- 
mary dopart.mcnt,  might  WL'ito  a  iileo  letter  addressed  to 
the  public  school  at  Los  Ant^elfs,  and  asking  thnt  some 
of  the  children  there  eliould  send  hy  mail  a  few  of 
these  gourds,  which,  at  Los  Angeles,  grow  like  weeds, 
and  lie  in  the  ronds  in  great  numbera  when  the  vines 
have  dried  up  and  broken  off, 

And  now  li-t  uh,  for  a  few  mnments,  compnre  the 
guuid  and  llio  iScncli ;  not  tho  ivhoto  giiiud  and  tho 
wbolo  p(!iie;b,  wlilt'li,  however  you  must  not  fail  to  do, 
but  (in  order  that  we  may  fiinbh  at  once  this  little 
deaoriptive  talk)    the  hnlf  gourd  and  the  half  peach. 

At  first,  some  of  the  children  maid  they  were  not  alike 
in  anything;  but,  looking  more  curefpjily,  wo  found  that 
they  were  alike  in  many  special  qualities,  as:  — 


Alike :     1.    Both  oome  from  n  plant. 
2.     Both  are  fruits. 


■ 
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^^p 

f 

Both  grow  from  KimiTl  to  big.                       .  ^^H 

^^^H 

4. 

Bulh  liave  skins.                                                  ^^H 

^^^H 

5. 

Hoth  Uiko  food  from  the  g^unJ.                  " 

■ 

6. 

Both    CHiry  tlicir  seeds   in  llic  middle  of 
the  body,  and  have  something  all  round 
tlio  soods  for  tliem  to  eat  when  thoy  first 
Iief,'iu  to  grow. 

1 

7. 

Both   round.     But  to  this    there   were   ol>- 
jections.     Prescott  »nid  Ili<^y    were  round 
like   a  bait   on   one  side,  and  flnt  like  a 
cylinder    on   the   other.     But    Miirii>n    re- 
marked   fliat   a    cylinder    was    qiiito    flat, 
while  tlio  flat  part  of  the  biilf  gounl  was 
BomewliJit  hollow,  and  of  tlie  hidf  jiciich 
was  very  bulging  iu  the   middle  whcro 
tlio  seed  was;                                                     ^^H 

1         Theu 

wo 

found,   by   looking  and   talking  further,  that 

1      they  were  — 

- 

1      Unlike : 

1. 

In  shape,  bGcauso  the  gourd  wns  perfectly 
circulai',  while  the  poach  had  <[nUo  a  littlo 
hollow   place  at  the   end   where  the  »toni 
was. 

^B 

S. 

In  color :  the  gourd  yellow,  the  ]>each  yel- 
low, red,  and  green. 

^^^^ 

3. 

In  the  way  the  hisidc  was  niiulo  :  fho  goiiid 

^ 

■ 

having  strings  or  filwrs  which  did  not  fill 
it  up  full,  and  the  peach  l>eing  riuite  full 
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of  rich  juico  and  meat  ia  the  tiny  holea 
ftU  through  it. 


'Ottl^  wo  do  uot  call  thum  holes  any  more,"  observes 

i:<|f|jr  uuuilv  K&rl.  with  all  the  iin|>ortance  of  hit  Bve  yeurs. 

•flwjf  *r»o«Uis  Uk«  th«  w\U  ill  lb«  hoiicy-comb,  only  we 

ittomA  M*  U^  cM  walls  of  the  jieach,  without  the  inag- 

Itiw  iuiiiMHliAtely  brought  out  a  streAm  of  information 
•lUMlt  (Mb  which  they  had  examlne<l  with  the  uutgnifying- 
Hkf  f-*i  without  it. 

4.  The  gounl  cunnot  be  oaten ;  the  peach  is 
itelighlful  food,  iind  wo  cniTy  them  tu  the 
stvk  children  in  the  little  cbildren'jH  bos- 
liilnl. 

t.  'rtio  gourd  lins  no  taf<t« ;  iho  pi^avh  has  » 
dclttritiiiH  tiii<tc  of  Hwect  mid  8our  together. 
I'nim  likes  them  very  inuvh. 

6.  Th«  6km  of  the  gourd  caaaot  bo  peeled  off; 
that  of  the  jicnL'h  uun. 

7.  Tbu  gourd  hus  el  large  number  of  seeds; 
the  ix^acli  but  oiiu. 

8.  The  gourd  Kcuds  ciiii  he  ciisily  broken ;  the 
punch  seed  ciinnul. 

1).     The  goui-il  gi-otv-a  on  a  running  vine;  the 
jwaoh  on  ft  li-ee. 
10.     Tbo  gourd  huti  yellow  Sowern  ooming  after 
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the  leaveiJ  are  out ;   the  peach  has   pink 
flowers  cuiulug  hoforo  the  leaves. 
11.    Tho  gourd  h.ta   to  bo  plimtc'd    Hnew  every 
yeiir;     the    peach  bears   fruit  for    many 
years  oq  tte  same  tree. 


I 


Of  course,  you  will  easily  undert^timd  that  all  these 
tiillia  and  discoveries  do  not  belong  to  one  lesson.  Od 
tho  contrary,  what  I  Liive  tulJ  ytiu  is  the  outoomo  of 
many  hours  of  obsoiTation  and  enjoyment.  Eiieh  child 
had  to  hnndlo  and  study  and  compare  each  object  under 
considerution,  nud  to  find  out  for  himself,  and  then  to 
model  and  drnw  it,  and  (Jiinlly  to  put  down  in  a  book 
M'hnt  he  h;ul  found  out.  At  least,  thnt  was  n'liut  the 
older  uhildivD  did  with  great  pleasure ;  and  so  I  should 
jtdvise  eiich  of  you  to  bnvo  a  book  quite  separate  from 
your  drawing,  and  to  write  dowu  in  it  all  the  diacoveries 
you  muko  about  the  ohjects  whose  pictures  you  after- 
wards draw.  Another  thing  that  went  into  tlm  book  I 
must  tell  you  heforo  going  on  :  the  cbihlrcii  nskcd  each 
other  questions,  and  the  answers  to  thoBc  quefltiuns  were 
brought  back  the  next  time,  written  down,  and  thcu 
each  child  had  something  to  add  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  bo  waa  gathering  and  putting  Into  the  leuveg 
of  his  prucious  littlo  book  ;  auch  (questions  as  these,  for 
example  :  — 

1.     In  what  tivo  ways  are  plants  and  bumau  beings 
alike? 
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2.  In  whiit  6\G  ways  are  they  unlific? 

3.  WliHC  is  the  nnnm  of  tliiit  jmrt  of  thu  plant  which 
gets  fotxl  iiiitl  drink  from  tlicj  gnmiid? 

4.  Are  tlicso  iwirta  of  th«  same  size  and  shuijc  in  nil 
plants? 

6.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  part  of  the  phiiit 
which  growM  out  from  the  seed,  and  whicli  likes  to  gmw 
above  ground  ? 

6  Does  thi»  piirt  thnt  grog's  nliove  ground  hnve  the 
sanic  wny  of  gi-ovring  in  nil  plants? 

These  arc  some  of  the  f|Ucstiona  ouly,  nnd  T  give  them 
to  ynu  just  us  hlntH  of  how  to  go  on,  attd  I  will  c-luso  thin 
(nik  with  yim  hy  giving  you  ii  ff.w  nioro  hints. 

Find  out  all  lliat  you  «m  ahimt  fsudi  of  tlie  fruits 
who&v  pictuix:  yi^u  buvc  ou  your  cards,  or  which  you 
draw. 

For  instance,  stnte  "which  fruits  have  blosnoins  l)cfore 
the  Iciivcs  Inline  out,  mid  which  ones  get  the  leaves  hefore 
llio  hlorisoms. 

Tell  hII  you  enn  Rbmut  the  kinds  of  hlossoms  niid 
leaver,  seedd  nnd  bark,  of  the  dilTeront  fniit  tecQu. 

Ono  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  siieh  n  study 
h  the  collection  of  pieces  of  Iho  wood  of  the  sev-orjil  fniit 
tiTca.  Some  of  the  children  had  besiutlfiil  uolledion*, 
and  wevo  forlunalo  enough  to  tind  soma  one  to  polish 
the  bits  of  wood,  bo  that  the  color  nnd  gi'ain  of  the 
orangf!,  tbc  cherry,  the  chestnut,  and  so  ou,  wciiJ  bittuj^ht 
out  in  all  their  variety  and  beauty. 


HOW  BOTANV   m  VIJKTBJl. 
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FiD<l  out  nbout  tho  snug,  tiiay  brown  blunluits  in  wbich 
Mamma  Nature  keeps  licr  baliy  loif-buds  iinil  Inihy 
flower-buds  rullcil  uj)  warm  iilt  winter,  nad  try  lo  see 
with  your  own  eyes  some  of  these  buds  wakiug  up  and 
shaking  oil' the  bliuikcils  in  tiio  early  spring. 

State  hww  Inng  a  time  passes  lictween  the  blossoming 
and  the  ripening  of  any  two  fruits  you  cUooitc  to  com- 
pai'e, — say  the  cherry  and  the;  iipple.  Tell  ths  natue  of 
the  fruit  you  have  noticed  ripening  tirwt  in  the  season, 
and  aho  of  that  which  ripened  lalost  of  all,  and  tell  tbo 
day  nud  the  month  wiieii  you  observed  it. 

Tell    how    many   difl'crcnt   colors     you    Imvo    seen   ii 
fruits. 

And  now,  if  I  thought  this  wore  to  bo  tho  hist  word 
I  should  write  fur  you, — and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  hy 
many,  many  moi'e,  —  I  should  my,  lie  eager  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  naturo ;  love  the  gi-ass,  and  the  wheat,  and 
the  flow(?rs,  and  the  trees.  Go  out  into  the  fields  inid 
woods  wilh  your  brothers  and  sisters  »nd  phiymtik'S, 
whenever  you  van,  not  to  Jtnh,  or  lo  fthonf,  or  to  roh 
birds'  nesla,  or  to  brmg  terror  nnd  pain  to  amj  living 
creature,  hut  to  learn  the  looks  and  the  wayH  of  growing 
things,  iind  (o  help  each  other  to  see  and  to  du  things 
that  ono  iilone  might  not  bo  able  to  do  ;  and  if  you  follow 
after  tlifiae  things  that  I  have  shown  you,  I  am  very  sure 
you  will  he  happy. 
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Xn  A  PttdORAMMB  AWD  THB  MfiTPHOD  Or  DEVBI^ 
OPMENT  D8ED  AT  E.  MARWEDBL'S  KINDBK- 
OARTEH    ADD    SCHOOL. 

Tho  (lomnnd  to  impress  our  children  very  early  with 
the  boaiity  iind  the  liiws  Inid  open  in  Nntiiral  Science 
rcsls  nnt  rxeluftivcly  on  tlin  gnining  of  iiiiicticul  knowl- 
edge, Imt  ratber  on  the  morni  and  menhd  eH'orts  it  ex- 
ercises. ConcentratioD  of  thought,  c-oniparing  cituses  and 
effect  ns  a  natuml  outgrowth  of  (li»ctpliiied  jjowerw,  de- 
velop sti-ongth  of  character  and  self-Urn itati on  necessary 
fnr  mini  to  conaider  himstrlf  a  rcsponriihlc  part  to  the 
whiilo,  respoding  the  crcsdcd  in  the  Croiitor.  whirli, 
/mm  searchriiff  (fie  (rulh,  centera  in  the  Ihinl-ing  and 
living  in  trnth .  On  thin  enrliest  concept  i{in  of  the 
truth  and  heauty  op  -nature,  and  the  npoded  truth  of 
niiin  TO  nafure.  Fried.  Frochol,  supple mcTited  hy  W. 
Pivyi-r,  l(!ist!s  hi»  npcoasary  reform  of  early  cduwition. 
He  hohls  tliat  on  uccniiiit  of  it.-*  siinplo  form,  jiroBcnting 
II  unit,  its  nttmctiveiicss,  (ind  its  fiindnmentnl  connec- 
tion with  iill  forms,  the  hall  relates  itself  typically  with 
nil  forinrt  in  natHrc. 

Therefore,  presenting  in  its  groat  simplicity  the  grent^ 
est  nwiiifoldnciis,  Frochol  aeleotcd  the  ball,  to  serve  as 
the  hasiH  for  an  extensive  series  of  visible  impressions 
liy  Belf-ex])erienee. 

On  this  ground,  Emma  Mnrwedel,  from  Snn  Fmneisoo, 
Cfll..  has  hosed  her  so-called  Cireuliir  Dniwing  Sy,vtem 
(exhibited  Jit  Madison,  Wis..  1884). 
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Her  aim  v>a«,  aiul  i**,  to  illiisti-ato  by  actual  work  of 
bet'  pupils  a  methodically  arniajjctl  cmriculum  uf  uxjktI- 
moiitul  antl  iiimlytical  observations  on  objects  pcrttijning 
to  nature.  Embracing  a  four  youi-s*  laijicallTj  comieckd 
course,  the  child  of  the  kindergarten  steps  in  tlic  so-c:illr(I 
flnwcr-room,  ortlie  first  group  of  linptuHsions  ubslnicfed 
from  the  8im2)le,  tlicrefore,  »?io«(  comprfhcnsifiJe  form, — 
thft  biilt,  the  undivided  whola,  aa  the  typical  form  of 
all   foi-ma. 

The  child's  pei-ceplion  ia  foalered  by  surrounding  pio 
turos,  filled  from  the  euro  and  obsorvfttinii  of  plant  life 
in  its  OWQ  garden,  by  the  ludl  In  j^cncral  and  a  rubber 
ball  in  special,  — the  latter  prepared  oii  pnqjosc. 

This  peroeptioii  is  directed  to  i-oncelvc  shape,  color, 
position,  direction,  size,  and  number,  by  Hil-  sii-callcd 
ClBCUl-AR  SEwrao,  invented  by  Emma  Marweddy  leadings 
from  the  simple  bnll-llke  ring  or  lint  cirole  tii  Uih  fruil, 
vegetables,  leaves,  flowers,  find  roots;  also  by  ii  variety 
of  plny«,  stories,  and  nianipidatlons  with  and  observn- 
tioni4  ON  "increasing  and  deeroasinjx,"  tiimilaritieti  mid 
dissimilari/tes,  to  nn  individual  conception  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  circular  form  prcseiitctl  in  all  rounded  objectt 
of  nature. 

Furthermore,  by  means  of  nianunl  labor,  idciU  and  eye- 
measurc,  the  child  learne  to  use  and  to  di^mct  the  circle 
as  ita  standard  of  comparative  measurement  for  rcpro- 
dncing  fniit.  vegetables,  iind  llowers,  wecording  to  free 
individual   coneoptions,  tinally  directed   to   analysis  niid 
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e1ii8:«iricution.  For  tins  piirpofto,  sfliid,  the  slutii,  paper, 
cliiy,  wood  carving,  piistclKtartl  making,  paper  cutting, 
bikI   ilrnwtng  are  usctJ. 

No  true  kindergartener  deuiea  the  [wssibility  of  Imng- 
ing  the  process  of  growth — one  of  the  gi-oatest  phe- 
nomena (if  life,  ill  its  gimlital  development  of  and  tta 
philosophical  rnnncction  "WTnr  nil  things — ^  into  the  roach 
of  Ihe  t>xi)tirienL'e  <»f  even  the  Kmallest  child.  Dnes  not 
llie  growth  of  n  simple  dnisy,  planted  nnd  watchc4  by 
liny  little  liiind»  and  eyes  In  ita  own  garden,  tell  tho  little 
three  or  four  yoar  old  one,  in  tho  most  lieantifiil  nnspokon 
liinguagc,  of  its  own  llower-liko  existence,  and  of  that 
of  it.«  littlo  kitty,  whii'h  was  so  fiinull  first  that  it  could 
linvc3  n  perfect  littlo  cradle  when  hUg  |mt  her  two  hiinds 
tojfothor?  Must  dear  Alice  not  briiij;  a  drluk  aa  well 
to  her  Howei's  a^  to  the  kitty ;  imd  has  eho  aot  seen 
herself  thnt  tho  beantiful  blue  inoming-gloiy  weot  to 
slcup  like  little  kitly  sit  night?  And  liow  much  kitty 
enjoys  tiio  sunshine  ;  :ind  Rosie  nnd  Mnrioii  were  told  by 
thi'ir  niDtnnias,  that  tho  flowers  wanted  ever  so  mneh 
sunshine.  To  which  Giles  replied,  "  MinnicB  kitty  was 
not  the  only  one  thnt  lived  like  a  flower;  he  wniited  u 
drink  very  often,  nnd  he  slept  well,  too,  and  when  on 
the  soii-sliore  ho  was  lying  all  day  in  the  sun."  R«t  then 
Irving  eaid,  "But  he  could  not  swim  like  a  fish,  and 
he  could  not  stand  with  his  feet  in  the  ground  tike  a 
flower."  But  Giles  said,  "When  he  waa  hig  he  could 
Bwiin  like  a  fish,  and  be  would  sooq    be  shaved.     And 
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Iho  Other  (Iny,  when  they  played  iu  tho  aaiid,  thoy  dug 
a  holo,  nod  he  was  stnndliig  in  it  nnd  he  did  iiot  fall 
over." 

Bub  Lawi-ence  snid,  no  one  could  grow  ns  big  m  a 
pumpkin  ;  to  which  Willie  replied,  he  prcfcired  a  caiTot 
after  alt  j  ho  would  tjike  it  out  of  Iiis  own  garden,  and 
first  draw  it,  then  eat  it,  and  that  made  two  ctiiTote. 

With  this  csiKsrliucntal  philosophy  of  babyhood,  the 
child  grows  unt:nnsciouaIy  into  the  liu-^cr  and  ntinn  <.'Oiii- 
pllcatcd  iiggrogfttion  of  nniiiiid  life  mid  goiirnil  qualities 
of  objects.  As  the  flower  has  color  iind  Nlitipe,  has  n. 
surfiiee,  nomo  call  it  skin,  takes  space,  or  needs  plnco 
to  etaud  on,  has  weight,  especially  when  it  is  a  big  sun-* 
flower  in  which  one  csin  sec  ever  so  iininy  pieces  when  it 
i«  cut  (cohotiiori),  mid  which  has,  after  all,  to  lie  down 
eomowhero,  becauso  it  cannot  fly  around  forever  (gravita- 
tion) ;  80  the  iiiiimals  arc  in  niauy  things  like  the  Uowers, 
and  other  things  besides  the  flowers  imd  aaiiniiU.  Not 
a  bit  of  ditTcrenco,  only  anlniiils  can  move  about;  to 
which  Lester  says,  they  cannot  always ;  some  nmniala 
lire  fastened  to  tho  rock.  Sup  becomes  ii  synonym  for 
blood,  vi'iaa  for  vein*,  midiibs  for  backbones,  flesh  for 
fibers.  Hairs  grow  on  some  plants,  on  the  skin  of  ani- 
mnh  and  man,  and  even  they  burn.  Some  plants  have 
monkey  tails  to  fasten  thenisplvea  on  trcoa ;  Bomo  tails. 
grow  in  Iho  ground.  Some  jdants  have  thorns  like  u 
poreupiiio ;  some  flowers  climb  up  like  a  cat ;  othera 
opou  tboir  owa  pitchers  to  take  io  water,  and  a.11  Sowers 
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wcur  ilroi^sctt  lllio  tin;  ttnicials.  Some  wenr  tbo  dress  of 
a  tiger,  and  tlioy  are  ciillctl  tiger  lilies.  And  Irving, 
tuiiiiiig  uQ  hie  heels,  his  arms  strctchutl,  calls  out  with 
great  crapliasis,  "And  everything  must  have  its  height, 
even  tho  sjiiiler-wcb;  this  I  know,  having  suen  some  in 
the  gnrden  on  my  flowers,  and  they  were  very  bcniitiful 
anil  largo."  "Of  course,"  anid  PresfOlt,  "  luid  there  is  iin 
outsidi!  itdd  inside  of  everytlitiig ;  perfectly  smooth  on 
the  ivonden  balls,  and  rough  on  worsted  halls ;  we  all 
knew  tli:il  long  time  ugo,  when  we  played  'liiiding  dif- 
ferent surfacoB.'"  "Hut  pleuBolet  mo  tcll  you  something 
else  ultout  halls,"  said  Moado ;  "  wo  had  some,  tliey  were 
"  of  >vood,  some  of  hrsss,  of  niarhlo,  iron,  glass,  pustchoard, 
and  tsonietimea  Aunt  Emimi  put  an  apple  or  a  round  po- 
tiilo  in,  and  do  you  remember  once  a  piece  of  dough?  for 
reirienitier  wo  were  blindfolded,  and  we  took  two  of  these 
thingtf,  otw  in  eiu'li  hand,  and  told  what  we  felt  most',  and 
that  we  culled  tho  hoaviest,  that  means  most  weight. 
Otlu'r  days  we  pluyed  'the  most,'  or  'what  was  the 
most,'  and  that  we  culled  size."  "Miiy  I  say  something?" 
flflid  Marion.  "Do  yoa  know  that  piece  of  dough,  how 
much  fuu  wo  had  with  it?  Low  we  made  it  long,  and 
wide,  und  afterwards  smaller  and  stiialler,  and  how  Itobert 
"Whitney  guarded  it,  saying,  '  I  make  it  tighter  and 
tighter,  till  it  will  bo  the  tightest."  Oscar  took  a  piece, 
and  he  first  made  a  square,  then  an  ubiong,  and  then  in 
trianglex,  nud  it  was  alw.iys  the  game  in  weight,  neither 
less  not-  more;  sotno  uaod  a  queer   word  for  it,  calliog 
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it  the  suMie  conteuts  *  Ibrougb  cLiingcd  in  form.  In 
rccesij,  Aunt  Eininii  nm<le  »  hahy  of  it,  and  v/a  a)t  oat 
somt?  pnppi"  (Ircsseg  fnr  U  ;  that  whs  great  fun." 

Willi  tUis  free  and  childish  naturni  power  of  compara- 
tive oonolusion,  and  individual  ooiicoption,  the  outgrowth 
of  every  normally  conditionnd  and  normally  treated  child, 
wbtit  rcmiiiiis  to  tUc  rcsponsiblo  loadur  of  cbildhuod  thnn 
to  refxiin  its  self-activity,  helping  it  to  think  for  itself; 
developing  its  own  concoption  of  lifti  aa  it  did  when  for 
the  first  timo  it  knelt  down  in  pniyer,  before  the  open- 
ing of  tho  first  daisy,  which  it  plmitod  with  its  own  hand? 

A  new  light  dawns  in  tho  so-crdled  "Now  Ediioiition." 
IMan  l>egiiis  to  submit  to  the  use  of  tho  activity  of  the 
nfltiirjil  powers  nf  the  senses  and  the  ohserving  faculties 
of  the  child,  by  iiicrwly  following  tho  individual  btvnt  of 
its  niittiro.  Our  need  is  to  crcato  the  educational  atrnm- 
phaVt  t/iejmlly  ref/ulated  conditionv, 

Tho  earliest  intr.iductioa  into  the  beauty  and  science  of 
natnrc,  the  method  of  ''  knowing  hy  doing  "  and  the  free 
use  of  the  creative  forcoa,  have  been  recognized  as  the 
elements  of  such  jually  regulated  cimditiun,  of  tbe  child. 
The  following  prngriimme  bus  served  to  this  cad,  a  de- 
scriptioD  of  which  has  been  kindly  domundod. 
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EMMA  MARWBI>ELS  KrNDEROARTEK  AND  SCHOOL  FOR 
PHYSICAL.  MENTAL,  AND  MORAL  CULTUEE,  SAN  FllAN- 
CISCO.  CAL. 

EDIfCATlOSAr,  DSVBLOPISO  IMPRESSIONa  THRCtlTOn  THK  SBlTflBB 
BTltESOTEENEII  BY  SEI.F-AOTIVITy  KETAINSD  BY  FHEE  IlEPRO- 
DUCTIOK  OF  TUB  CHILD. 


FIRST   DIVISION. 

FtowKR  Room  (_Prang'a  Flovetv  Cftort).  —Introducing  the  cwt*, 

A.  Timotroit  t»k  Ball,  in  tehieK  (lie  ekUit  ohaerve*  (scos). 

CoixtR  AND  SaApK.  —General  and  BpctiiU  Httributtn  of  nU  nl>Jccta. 

J^'wts  (toudiPs). 

■Wkioht  *(ji>  Suiwaok,  —  Geiit-Tiil  and  npecliJ  sttrlhutus  o£  all  ob- 
jects. EjptTiKiir.i'S  (Liy  use). 

MoTirw,  DtitKOTioN,  PgsiTiON,  8i«K,  SrAi;F.  — General  and  s|»ccUJ 
attrlhutes  of  nil  ohjcuts,  Icatlitig  to  the  conception  oi  cohesion  and 
gravllailon. 

B.  Thiodoh  the  Doll,  rrjirfneiiiAng  iKt  rhi\d'»  oirn  Sody ;  inlrodrKing 

ciimpitrison  ftfttccii  ihiid's  lif'-.  iliiW^  li/n,  iiiiii  hnwe  liji',  niomtljf, 
irUelleclvaUij,  mid  nortuHg,  tli"  m/iling  of  i\  linU-tioitse,  paper  liolls, 
and  »<in4  taile,  as  jwitrA  «»  jio»»il'ie  In  common. 


C-    TuttowoH  THE  Body  akd  Home,  Introducing  obsermtion  aoA  cam* 
parhon. 

Child  hoH  a  body. 


Child  has  a  bame. 
Child  has  a  molbar. 


Happy  little  beloved  child  In  a 
Iiappy  home. 


Bo  hafi  the  dolL 

So  has  the  doll. 

Doll  haH  no  mother,  no  fntluT,  no 
sister;  no  lovB  OV  Ihein,  no  rfw- 
tiet  TO  t/iem.. 
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D-    Tiriiofori  Plant  I.ifk  and  Cark,  Introdnclni",  thronsh  scU-obscr- 
vation,  eomjuiruan  and  tonnliision,  «.ntl  mural  jvdffmrnt 


Plant  growji.  ) 

Chiia  Bn)W8. 1 

Plant  npt'tls  footl. 
Child  Di;«(b  (uod. 
Plftnt  need*  CATC. 


! 


How  doe§  the  plant  grow? 

How  does  the  anltnul  grow? 
Hon  does  the  child  grow? 


What  does  llio  doll  do? 

'What  does  the  doll  acod? 

Doos  tliK  cliiW  need  noUilng  raore 
tiiau  food  anil  care? 

Wli»tiIo  auimalfi  niKl  plotiU  need? 

Has  the  child  no  higher  aims  than 
to  grow? 


Similarity  or  thD  growth  of  diUdi-cn  to  that  of  baby  seeda  In  plnnts. 
(Sov  "Aunt  Eiiiiiiu'H  lloliitiy,"  tioiiiiv;.'liL-d  with  "  ClillUhouU'8  i'ovtry  ucd 
Studies  In  the  Ufe  nnd  Form  of  Nature."} 

E.     ReFKUDUCTIOM  OV   THIC  IMI'KE«!11U>-H  MAPB. 


Through  Iana»  ]>n»Bed  In  saucl. 

Tlirough  <L''>mbiiiatIoua  of  Itowur- 
tlttc  forms  ami  parts. 

Through  drnwlnK  on  itlatcH  or  pa- 
per, with  black  and  colored  pen- 
cils. 


Imii^eb  o£  Umt  whlcb  exists  and  Is 

Syniinetrlcnl  circular  forms,  either 
dictated  or  created. 

Reproduction  of  nnturp  mid  free 
inv^ntiona  in  paper  cattiug  luid 
flay. 


All  linprcsslotiB  havo  to  bo  callvoncd,  ao  that  they  shall  not  bo  for- 
gotten. Ity  Honc^.  plays,  itlorles,  rtalty  gymnastics,  broathin-,'  nivd  vocal- 
izing exercises,  and  gardonlog.    A.  taw  of  Croulxjl's  occapntlOLS. 
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OOKSOiOUS  HOTUKKIIOOO. 


8RCOND  DIVISION. 

Using  the  siLitie  underlying  principles  and  moans  of  developing  &a  In 
Pivlsivn  I. 

AtmLiL  Room  (Prnny's  CTnrM).  — luli'oducliig  cylindrical  forma. 

A.  Cmi-D's  Bonci  Ug parts  ami  ftineClojis. 

B.  Plant's  Body  J  in  parU  and /ttnction*. 
C    Ahimai.'s  Body;  it* parts  aiid/tiii«fon». 

D.    I  sTitoBL'f-nos  OK  TniiiD  ASB    LcaiUflg  to  comparL'^oti.  coticlnBton. 

FouRTit  Quo-  OK  FiioKuBi..  anclmi^ral  JuilKmoit,  HU|jjiloiiK'i)lr 

B.    AuMT Emma'n CmcuLAK  Dkaw-      ciI  by  tliucuruoEaiiintuU,  I'atHtiiB, 


UKi-BooK,  Ny.  I. 

F.  SOSIK  OV  PllOBBKt.'S  OODItPA- 
TIOXS,  INCLUUINd  SqVAItK  Tab- 
l^TS. 


annl.vzin^,  middrnwlag  of  plnDts. 
cutting  in  paper  nnd  itmilellng 
Umm.. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

UAS  W  ntS  RELATlOrr  TO  THB  USB   OF   PLANT  AST}    ASIMAL    LIFB. 

RoDin  nileil  with  Urann  Sous*  pictures,  wbicli  offer,  by  altractivs 

auenorloa,  a  conibtned  Ingtruction  ia  botony,  geography,  nnd  70u1agy. 

A.     PL.INT  LiFij.    't  Botli  .IS  mode  useful  to  inan.  lead- 


B. 
C. 


ANIM&L  LIFE. 

Mas. 


D.  IloMi!  Gi;ofiit*Pinf.  —  Mensnrc- 
tncnt  of  »c]ioal-gnr(li.'Q  nnd  city 
block§,  vxcUTBioDH  to  buUdings, 
factorica,  and  museum. 

E.  BOTASY.  —  rrncliced  in  Bdiool- 
gordens  by  drmvlnfi.  finalyz-itig. 
and  modeling^  oIao  by  ii^per 
cuttbg- 


iug  U)  tUu  tiuuafucLnruig  puwem 
of  la.in  and  lib  wlaciom  an  ton- 
aiimor  ol  rnvv  prorluct.a.  Including 
man's  mornl  and  Tcligioiis  ubll- 
gatiou,  based  on  tlio  unity  uf 
crt^atlou  811(1  lliB  Cri3fttor. 
Sand  tnblc.  clny.  microscoiicn, 
cabinet,  gyninastiua. 


'  Aunt  Emma's  Botany  and  Clc- 
cular  Drawing." 


^^^^^         PROORAMMB    AKn   HETIIOII   OF   DKVISLOI-MIGNT.        515          H 

^^^^^r'   BcaiNNiTia    op    'WnrrrKa    asi> 

ItL'Eulln?  niid  HiicnVIiig  of  the  Gng-         ^M 

^M            ItEUiiNd.  —  At  nnce  used  to  ex- 

Ymb  kuguugc.                                 ^^H 

^H               pn^eoctgiuul  tik-us.  l)a.SL>ilons«lf- 

^^H 

^H             help.     Arithnii'ticliy  u1])L'i!t«. 

H 

^1           G.     Use  or  tlic  fifth  gift  of  Fmcbcl, 

H            MUU  soma  of  his  occupations. 

V 

^^B                                          FOURTH  DIVISION.                                                 H 

^H            Koom  filled  with  Brocktiauti  Dltdti: 

r  Alliw.  Drauii'g  Ancient  HI storlcul 

^H           I'k'turcH ;   iii»|iFi,  rliariM  of  jiliyth*,  111 

)rarj  iiiiil  cabknit. 

^M        A     The  chilli  111  Ills  rcliitlun  luJiim- 

Jly  vrorkln  oominou,  sooU  Tciid- 

^V               tic^lf,  tu   otliorx,  ntiil   I^i  Uml,    Ills 

iiig  aLi<l  stories.     Hy  llit  okli^r 

HT"          crealor,  morally   aud   ItiUUvctu- 

oni's  tiikliig  t'lirc  of  tin;  ymngur 

H             ully. 

oneH,   and  hy   Ii-LMtilllii^    gfioil 

IiabitH,  hmvd  on  self-control. 

^1          G.     CMld's  relfttlon  ta  lis  i>1iysicn1 

llj  ri;n{llntj  lilographies  and  cle- 

^M            and  niDrul,  mristrut-tivi!  and  liv- 

vutiii^'  poiitry.     By  making  a 

^^^^       siructlvc  powers. 

stntdiicut  of  tliu  linily  conduct 

In  a  book  kept  for  thnt  piir- 

pOHO.       flniioral     elcvntioa     of 

lullid  nnd  aims,  awakonlng  rG- 

ll;,'iou9  fevUugs  'by  hymus  aud 

words. 

^M         C,     Ot'OKTiirliy,  clcmtnls  of  pliyHics 

By  initp  ninkiiig  lu  reliut  (fur  io- 

^H              anil   phyHioJugy,  aud  imtiL-ut  lii.s- 

^taiicL',  ill  putty).    Mii|>  ilruw- 

^J^      tory. 

ing.    riiywlcnl  la»t.ri,iiiiciii^  mid 

Brnnii'a      UiHtorirnl     I'it'tiin'.t ; 

also  Druckliniis  Blldcr  A  tins. 

^H         D.    Guuuiutry  omiX  Brittunetic. 

Frocbvl's  seventh  g\(l  mid  Hob- 

Insoa's  Second  Faxt  of  Arltb- 

metJc. 

^        E.     Dravring  ftud  tictany. 

"  Aunt  Emma's  Botniiy  anil  Cir- 

cular Drnwlug."     Tlii;  raising 

of  p!aut»  aud  modellDs  them.        •- 
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G.    Bodily  exercises. 
II.     Ervglisli  tan^UAgc. 


V.    Ilcadlng  nnd  wriUog.  Directed  from  th<^  h«ginniDg  to 

prnctlcal  osc.  in  rewtinR  gcog- 
rnphy,  bi>tn.»}r, and  poeCryi  also 
In  writing  essays. 
Back.    Baj.     Swing. 
I'racticud  hy  speaking,  writing, 
rcaiUug,  uid  (llclntion. 

It  la  the  iiittlior'a  aim  to  spoak  in  her  next  volume  of 
tho  kindergarten,  in  (toiiHiilonition  of  "  what  it  is  nod 
what  ii  will  he";  also  of  scbool-gardond  and  education 
througli  work,  in  the  United   States  and  Europe. 


PABT    II. 
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EXTBACrS  imu  THE  EECOKB  OP  OBSERVATIONS 


W.  PEEYBR  ON  HIS  OWN  CHILD,  PBOM  BIETH  TO  THE  AQE 
OF  THREE  YEABS. 


TRAiTSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  lutftBt,  niid  so  far  tbe  moKt  pxlinusti^'e,  scientific 
investigntions  of  infantile  evolution  havG  licen  made  Uy 
Prof.  W.  Preycr,  of  tho  clijiir  of  Physiology  nnd  Psy- 
chology ill  the  Univoi-sity  at  Jon».  Thrae  times  every 
duy  (beginning  five  minutas  nfter  tho  child  Wiis  liorii),  for 
three  cousecutive  years,  Pi-eyer  made  careful  ohsorva- 
tioiis  on  his  own  son ;  tind  the  renmrknhlo  work,  entitled 
"Tho  Soul  of  the  Cliil".!,"  contains  thu  results  of  these 
obscrvjilioDs.  Pcoiling  such  u  tmnalutiuii  of  thi^i  iiivalu- 
uhle  book  as  wilt  pliico  the  English  reader  in  full  puascs- 
Btaii  of  it,  the  following  extPHcts  are  made,  with  :i  view 
to  giving  mothers  sind  educntors  an  insight  into  the 
imtunil  unfolding  of  tlio  pliysjciil  and  menial  org-anization 
of  the  infant  hnnwn  liclug.  Only  such  extracts  nro  here 
given  as  relate  to  and  illustrate  Part  I.  of  this  volume, 
"Conscious  Motherhood." 

It  is  earnestly  believed  that  no  true  mother,  once 
uwakened  to  the  posaibititlos  of  aiding  in  the  development 
of  her  child  which  those  studies  of  Proyer  will  suggest, 
can  be  content  to  remain  »  ptiesive  spectator  of  the  suo- 
ccAsivo  nets  of  cariieyt  development.  If  in  every  family, 
experiments  and  oIiscrv;itions  similar  to  those  Instituted 
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\)y  Preyor  should  concentrnte  ihe  iuterost  iind  efforts  of 
tbe  tbiuking  meiiilwr*  of  the  i'liinily  upon  the  growiug 
iufuut,  the  value  of  eucli  a  coureo,  to  thti  iiiijivtduul,  to 
tbe  family,  aud  lo  scieQuc,  wouEd  be  'well-uigh  immcustir- 
al)lc.  The  most  delightful  occupiitioD  Avoulil  fill  the 
many  worse  than  idle  hours,  —  houra  now  spent  in  aim- 
less talk  or  corroding  gosi-ii) ;  sind  the  Iwhy.  instead  of 
being  iUtDniiitL>ly  u  toy  and  a  care,  would  become  tbe 
center  of  a  tbrilllDg  dnuua. 

In  translating  the  following  eirtmcls,  attention  has  l>een 
given  chiefly  to  Preyer's  experiments  and  conclueionB 
upon  the  ediiciitiontil  value  of  an  early  and  careful  d!- 
I'pL-tlon  nf  tlic  sons«B  and  the  cmotioaa. 


PREFACE  OP  PREYER. 


Several  years  ago,  in  pliicing  before  myself  the  task 
of  investigiiting  IhB  pliysinlogy  of  the  child,  both  before 
its  birth  and  iu  (he  tinio  iiiinicdlat<?ly  suoceodtiig  the  same 
(in  order  to  iirrive  at  a  conclusion  concerning  the  origin 
of  tho  individual  vital  proccssca),  I  very  soon  realized 
tliftt  ft  division  of  the  work  wmild  fuvor  its  |)iogresa. 
Since  fetal  enihryonic  lilu  is  so  osBiintiully  dilleront  from 
lift'  lifter  the  child  has  loft  the  uterus,  tt  sepnvato  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  UiQ  iDvcstigator's  labors  will  bo  aa 
uumlstakahlc  heiii^tit  to  Ibo  reader. 

I  have,  therefore,  treated  life  before  birth  as  a  separate 
subject,  uiidur  the  tilla  "  Physiology  of  the  Embryo." 
A{;nin,  the  phenoiiieim  of  (lie  life  of  a  hiiniiin  being,  in 
the  lirst  period  of  its  independent  «xitit<?tieo  in  the  world, 
arc  80  complex  and  varied,  that  hero,  too,  a  division  of 
the  subject  provnd  dcHirnblo,  I  sopnratcd  the  physical 
development  of  the  new-born  nnd  very  young  i:}iU<t  from 
ite  nientiil  inifulding,  and  have  endeavored  to  describe  the 
liitter  io  the  present  volume.  I  hope,  nt  lensf,  that  by 
meuim  of  my  own  observations  for  several  years,  I  have 
coiitrilnitcd  actual  material  for  a  luture  description  of 
huuinn  unfohlnient. 
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A  forcrunnici-  of  the  worlt,  in  tlic  shape  of  a  lecture  on 
Pa_j'chogcnesi3,  delivered  hy  mo  In  1880,  in  Berlin,  bo- 
ftwre  the  Scicutiiic  Associatioa,  was  published  \a  the  snme 
year  aa  my  book,  "Facta  aod  Pmhlcma  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence." This  sketch  stimulated  many  others  to  now  obser- 
vations; aud  yet,  regularly  kept  jouriiaU  of  the  mental 
development  of  iudividufll  children  are  unknown  to  me, 
great  as  is  the  nundjor  of  occasional  observations  on  many 
children.  And  it  is  exfiotly  the  first  nud  second  years 
of  life  that  ofl'er  the  greatest  difficulty  In  uftempting  a 
chrouologinil  investigation  of  mental  growth,  on  account 
of  the  nursery  being  the  only  place  where  a  daily  i-egh- 
tration  of  sueh  experieacea  can  he  made.  I  have,  aever- 
Uielfiss,  kept  n  diary  from  the  birth  of  my  son  until  the 
end  of  his  third  year.  As  I,  with  only  two  IriSiug 
interruptions,  oi^cupicd  myself  with  the  child  nearly 
every  day  at  least  three  times, — morning,  mid-day,  and 
evemng, — protecting  it  u«  muck  as  possible  from  the 
cuHtomnry  "  training,"  I  found  nearly  every  day  some 
pKyohogenctic  faet  to  record.  The  esaentiiit  content.^ 
of   this  diary   are   to  be  found   in    the    following    piiges. 

It  ia  true,  one  child  <lovelop8  quickly,  another  nlowly. 
The  greatest  differences  of  individuality  occur  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parents,  even  :  but  these  differeiicea  are 
relutcd  mneh  more  to  period  and  degrees  than  to  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  individual  phenomena  of  devel- 
opment.    Tbi3  order  is  the  same  in  all. 

DosimblG  as  it  is,  however,  to  collect  atatistics  of  the 
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ra«nt«l  unfolding  of  many  nui'slings,  —  of  their  sense 
Bftivity,  their  iiiovcmeuts,  nnd  PspocTttlly  tlioir  lem-niiig 
to  speak,  —  it  seeraad  still  just  as  desirablo  to  record 
exact  daily  obsorvations  upoii  one  healthy  child,  which 
Hbotild  bo  neither  remaj-kably  forward  nor  ronmrkalily 
biickward  in  devolopment,  aad  which  should,  beflldc?jt, 
be  without  brothers  aad  sistcnit 

However,  I  have  also  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
aider  tlio  obacr\'ationB  isatle  liy  olhcrs  upon  otbcr  normal 
childreu  in  the  first  years  of  lift;  and  bnve  also,  when- 
ever opportunity  ofl'ered,  myself  mado  mauy  compari^una 
of  childroa.  But  a  description  of  the  gradual  appear- 
Hiiue  of  brain  activity  in  a  child,  and  the  most  careful 
record  of  the  perfecting  of  his  intcnoetual  powers,  would, 
lifter  all,  be  only  a  beginning,  Tbo  spiritual  devclop- 
mtiiit  must,  just  as  in  the  development  of  form,  be  dated 
fax  hack  of  the  origin  of  the  individual  existence. 

When  we  perceive  that  n  new-bom  child  brings  with 
him  into  the  world  a  number  of  organa,  which,  up  to 
this  time,  tmvo  been  completely  unused,  and  whoao  func- 
tions begin  later  on,  as,  for  example,  the  lungs,  useless 
before  birth,  tbo  question  arises,  "To  what  cause  do 
these  organs  owe  their  existence?"  And  though  the 
response  ncceasarily  is,  "To  inheritance,"  it  is  true  this 
answer  cxphtins  nothing  ;  but  vague  as  the  idea  miiy  bo, 
tnuch  is,  nevertheless,  giiined  iiy  recognizing  the  fnct  that 
certain  functions  are  inherited,  others  not.  Only  a 
|)ortion   are  acquired   by  experience.     The    question  of 
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the  iiihcritanoc  or  the  nctiuisitiou  of  a  function  of 
brain,  upon  which  everything  (lepends, — as  fur  as  the 
HpirittiHl  dovoliipnioiit  of  tho  cbiid  is  coiicorned,  —  nmat 
in  every  single  case  rcceivfi  nn  nnswor ;  otherwiso  wo  will 
be  lofit  in  the  lahyrinth  of  appearances  and  opinions. 

First  of  nil,  tboro  mui^t  ho  a  clear  conception  th«t 
tho  fuodiimentjil,  intellectual  ftiiiclions,  whieh  iiiiiko  their 
nppeni'fliice  snltseinii-iit  to  liirlli,  biive  not  oiigrnnted 
Buhaeqiient  to  liirth.  If,  in  a  word,  they  were  aI>so- 
lutely  non-existent  before  birthi  then  it  would  be  per- 
fectly inexplicable  whence  and  wften  thoy  come.  Tlie 
contents  of  a  fertilized  hen's  egg  certainly  feci  nothing 
when  they  are  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock  ;  but  aflor  the  egg 
bfls  been  thawod  out,  and  iitculiatod  for  three  weeks, 
these  very  Eumo  contents,  now  trnnsformed  into  »  living 
chicken, /eel.  If  tho  capacity  to  feel,  as  soon  as  certain' 
external  conditinns  are  realized,  did  uot  inhoro  in  the 
egg,  then  tlio  capatMiy  must,  during  iiicubatloii,  havo 
ariecn  from  mutter  incapiihlo  of  fooling ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  would,  ill  this  view  of  the  caee,  ho  lU'COifsary  that 
the  material  atoms  should  not  oidy  arrange  theuistdves 
differently,  attiun  by  decompoHition  and  rocompositioD 
new  chemical  qualities,  as  is  really  tho  caco,  not  only, 
as  also  retdly  happens,  be  able  to  alter  their  partly 
dependent,  partly  indopcndeiit  physical  |>eculiai'itios, 
euoh  as  eloctrieity,  acerotion,  etc.,  but  iiIko  tliat  they 
shall  acquire  totally  now  power*!,  wliit'h  biivo  Iiithorto 
been  neither  physically  nor  cbemically  hinted  at,      For 
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neither  chemistry  nor  pliysies  KHn.  add  to  the  material  of 
whii;h  the  ogg  is  composed  any  other  than  chemical  and 
physical  qunlitlcs  but  in  the  course  of  a  normal  incu- 
bntion,  with  suitiiblu  cuiiditiniirt  mid  ])i'ucc»»o»  sucL  as 
warmth,  alnioaphcrio  air  evapoi'ntiona,  and  the  giving 
off  or  ox))iraliuti  of  carbonic-auid  gas,  Bad  these  qiiull- 
ties  ui-o  lilte  those  of  the  being  which  produced  the  egg. 
Wc  must,  tlicreforo,  admit  that  from  its  parents  some- 
thing passes  into  the  egg,  which,  besides  the  known  or 
tinUniwulile  i-ln^inicid  anil  physical  qualities,  possosBod 
other  Intent,  neither  chemieidly  nor  physlciilly  recognis- 
able qiiiLlities ;  in  short,  priyehicfli,  and  hence  physit>- 
logienl,  nttribiitea ;  possessed  potentialhj,  thnt  is  to  say, 
atid  needing  wnrnith,  aw,  etc.,  for  their  actual  nnfold- 
mg.  The  same  condilions  are  requisite  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tisaueti  and  organs  of  the  embryo,  since 
theso  titj8ue»  and  organs  are  not  contained  as  such  ia 
the  nlbinnen,  sugar,  fat,  water,  and  sidts  of  the  egg, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  purely  chemical 
and  iiliysicul  dis[KJsitions,  but  resemble  in  all  cases  the 
beings  who  were  its  ancestors. 

Tlicro  inhere,  tlioroforo,  in  some  parts  of  the  Ggg 
contents,  undoubledly,  certain yjotei/irt/'  qualities;  powers 
of  ficnsation.  at  least.  And  these  parts  must  at  the 
aani«  time  be  tliotie  out  of  which  aviso  the  germs,  tbo 
protoplasms  of  the  embryo.  There  are,  admittedly, 
cell  formationa  with  independent  movenimta,  to  which 
we  dare  not  deny  certain  powers  of  dxlTereutiationf  wiy 
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min'c  than  we  can  deny  it  to  tlio  lowest  pinnt  nnimiil  or 
Ztji'iphyte.  They  grow  and  move  thnm^clvcs  Iiy  Uio 
pusliing  out  and  drawing  in  ol"  pseudo  feel;  they  evi- 
dently take  up  niitrinicnt  as  does  Iho  Koiiphyte,  rwiuii-e 
oxygen,  tnuUijily  tliemaelvos  by  fission,  and  buliave 
in  gcnei'al  like  the  nnnchie,  or  other  simple  living 
forma.  The  opinion,  however,  that  these  cell  forma 
possess  certain  psychical  dispositions,  however  vague, — 
ccrtiun,  even  if  diiu,  powers  of  ft«uen(iou, — is  incon- 
trovertible. 

Every  tiling  favors  the  idea  of  the  tninsmlttcd  con- 
tinuity of  tho  power  of  sensation.  It  is  not  produced 
oach  tiuio  anew  in  the  humnii  being  out  of  matter  in 
itself  incapable  of  sensation,  but  it  becomes  dilferen- 
tiiite^I  in  tho  ogg  out  of  Ihotrn  parts  in  which  it  inheres 
as  n  hereditary  qunlity,  and  it  m  brougbt  Inter  to  active 
partiL-ipiition  by  atiniulation  from  without,  —  a  stimulu- 
tion  from  which  the  embryo  is  shieldeJ,  and  benco  in 
tho  embryo  soiiKntiun  is  scarcely  noticeable,  while  in 
tho  new-licirii  child  it  is  very  marked.  The  aoiil  or 
piiyclie  of  the  ncw-borii  t-hild  dooa  not  therefore  resem- 
ble a  tabula  rma^  on  which  the  souiies  must  write  im- 
pi-us»ion9,  ao  tliut  out  of  tUeso  inipressiond,  iu  the 
thousand-fold  changes  of  our  lives,  our  total  menUilily 
s!mll  be  produced ;  ratbcv,  the  white  page  is  already 
befoio  ])irtb  written  over  with  illegible,  uninttilligihle, 
inviaililo  characters,  the  vestiges  of  the  inscriptions  of 
utiniimberccl  sense  ImpreusioikH  of  long-past  generulions. 
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So  dim  and  Muired  are  these  charfiefors,  thnt  one 
would  iiidoed  be  tempted  to  regard  the  page  as  un- 
written, were  he  not  observant  of  tbe  changes  that 
take  phiee  upon  it  in  the  very  first  yeurs  of  life.  For 
tho  more  attentively  we  took,  the  more  easily  legible 
Wuomes  tbe  writing  —  ut  first  unintelligible  —  which  the 
child  brought  with  it  into  the  world.  One  thus  real- 
izes what  a  legacy  each  individual  hos  inherited  from 
his  ancestors,  how  much  there  is  that  cannot  have 
been  the  result  of  his  owu  seaae  impressions,  and  how 
false  is  the  prevalent  opinion  thnt  man  lenriia  how  to 
feel,  nnd  to  will,  and  to  thinb,  by  moaDs  of  his  senses, 
alone.  Heredity  ig  quite  as  iniportaut  fl  fiictor  in 
psychogenesis  as  ia  individual  activity.  No  human 
being  ia  here  a  parvenu,  who  has  developed  his  soul 
by  his  own  persoual  exporienees;  but  by  moans  of 
bis  expeneuce  be  must  revitaliiiQ  sad  cultivate  hitj 
inherited  gifts,— the  remains  of  the  oxperieuces  and 
activities  of  his  forefathers.  It  is  diifit^ult  to  discern 
and  to  decipher  the  mystic  writing  on  the  soul  of  the 
child,  Kud  juist  this  constitutes  the  piiucipal  task  of 
this  work. 

Pkeveb. 
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DEVELOl'MBNT  OF  TBS  SENSES. 

Fr.ET&R  asserts  and  dcuionstratcB  that  all  psychogciietio 
power  resides  in  the  activity  of  the  senses.  Witbout  this 
activity  tln*re  is  no  meutnl  Jevelopment. 

Psychogenesia,  then,  proceeds  through  the  foHovring 
four  stage*  of  sense  aDtivity:  First,  a  nervous  irritntion 
develops  xenmtion;  this  many  times  repeated  produces 
the  ability  to  rocogoize  time  and  space,  and  houco  per- 
ception of  cause  and  effect,  and  finally  the  co?iaeptiou  of 
ideas,  coding  in  logical  conclusion  or  reason. 

It  is  of  essential  importtince  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  mcDtal  and  spiritual  dovelopmeiit  of  the  adult  — 
a  beiog  of  independent  action  and  thought  —  to  linow  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  gmdnnlly  unfohlnig  sense  activity 
of  the  new-horn,  irrespousible  child,  not  yot  able  to  act 
or  to  thiuU. 

Prcyer  says  that  a  child  which  is  born  in  full  possea- 
sion  of  its  Bonses  will  give  evidence  of  that  fact  by  act- 
ing, even  on  the  very  ficst  day  of  its  life,  differently 
from  children  who  are  in  some  respects  lacking.  He 
nceounts  for  this  by  supposing  ti'aees  at  the  nervo  centers 
remaining  there  us  the  acuumuktioii!}  of  the  thousand- 
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times  repefttotl  acts  of  nucesfors,  thus  forming  a  he- 
reditary otliu'iitioii  quickly  rcbponsivu  to  nuiiDiil  sense 
inijprcssioDa. 

Primary  ncrvo  motions  nre  tlie  starting-point  of  nil 
mental  activity ;  aud  this  ewHeat  nieutality  bcgius 
prntmUly  wilh  n  discrinitD»l.inii  of  tho  impressions  of 
time  and  spacp,  as  ovoked  hy  the  act  of  suckimg. 

The  perception  of  suecessioo  in  lime  is,  hnwcTer, 
very  mnnifestly  much  sooner  dcvoLopeJ  than  the  idea 
of  space,  or  of  a  causal  connection  between  eensntiona 
and  objects.  For  instaTiee,  the  child's  Tci-y  first  expe- 
rience tcacheij  it  thnt  a  certain  cootnct  of  the  lips  is 
fidlowed  by  the  pleasant  sensatinn  of  something  warm 
mid  swoot  iti  tho  mouth,  and  thus  it  coii^tiintly  deeiircs 
this  contiiet,  evidently  recollecting  a  chronological  order 
of  sensations,  hnt  as  evidently  ftiiling  for  n  long  time  to 
recognize  a  Ingiciil  connection.  This  is  proved  by  the 
fact  thnt  it  oft<'n,  lit  first,  notwithBfnniling  tho  very  dls- 
trnot  differcnoc  between  that  portion  of  the,  breast  from 
wliich  the  milk  flows,  and  any  ether  portion,  will  catch 
the  skin  anywhere  and  sufk  vigorously  upon  it;  and 
even  for  niontha  will,  when  hungry,  persiat  in  a  fruit- 
less fitieking  of  its  own  fingers,  or  of  any  other  soft 
object.  This  is  the  more  aingular,  because  very  early 
the  child  Icnrna  to  recognize  hy  sight  the  mother's 
breast  as  the  source  of  its  ever-recurring  satisfaction 
and  delight. 

The  starting-point   fur  educators    is    the    recognition 
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of  iirixUsposUion.  or,  witb  another  word,  disposiliou ; 
and  tliia  is  olenrly  Ji  matter  of  iiiheritaoee.  As  before 
indicntod,  there  nre  on  oveiy  cell  of  every  tissue  iind 
orgiiii  of  the  new-bom  creature,  countless  memories,  the 
result  of  the  experiences  of  unnumbered  generations  that 
have  preceded  him.  Ditii  aind  illegible  as  uro  these 
traciags  upon  the  aoul  of  the  child,  they  are  there. 
They  are  neither  a'eated  nor  destroyed  hy  tho  iudividual 
nclivity,  hut  still  every  experience  of  tbe  individual  life 
tends  to  ruodify  tlieni,  and  liL-rn,  we  repeal,  the  true 
value  of  a  careful  study  of  the  young  human  beicg  is 
made  cleiir. 


CH.VPTER  I. 


THE  SEN8S  OF  siaur. 


This  being  tlie  firat  anti  racist  powerful  of  the  special 
senseB  in  promoting  intellectu;il  tlevelopmeut,  l*reyev 
made  many  obser  vat  ions  on  its  evolution,  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  ^■aduiil  improvement  of  the  function  in  Uio 
ensuing  dircctious,  viz.,  eon^itivcncsti  to  ligbt,  diiitini- 
guishing  colors,  movements  of  the  lida,  movements  of  the 
eyes,  direction  of  the  glance,  aeeing  near  aud  far,  and 
conception  of  the  thing  seen. 

These  indications,  together  with  his  description  of 
tlic  luuunerin  which  ho  coaducted  the  exporimeute,  will 
be  ill  the  highest  degree  helpful  to  mothers  in  pursuing 
similiir  observations. 

Five  minutes  after  the  birth  of  Preyer's  child,  he  held 
it  toward  the  window  in  tlie  morning  twilight,  nud  re- 
marked that  it  alternately  opened  and  closed  il*  eyes  jiar- 
tiflUy  at  first,  and  then  tthortly  imclosed  them  fully,  at 
the  same  time  fmwning  perceptibly.  But  long  before  the 
end  of  the  first  day  a  marked  chuugo  of  facial  expruasiuu 
took  jilace  when  the  father's  hand  inter^'enej  between  the 
child's  eyes  Qud  tU«  light  from  the  windaw.     Erldeutljr 
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the  nen'es  nf  siglit  nlready  responi!e4i  plpasiiriilily  to  the 
influence  of  a  soft  light. 

On  the  seoon<i  <Iay  he  emit  hia  pyea  quickly  whnn  a 
lighted  candle  wns  held  nenr  them,  «tid  on  the  ninth  day 
tumcd  his  lit?»<1  iiway  eaorgctically  when  a  cnndlc  finme 
greeted  bia  eyoa  on  snddealy  awaking.  As,  however,  on 
the  very  next  day  hia  eyes  remained  wide  open  witli  the 
lighted  caiidlu  shining  inlo  ihcin  at  a  distunco  of  one  yard, 
it  miiy  lie  nnlcd  thnt  li^ht  disiiiUin&rd  only  l»y  midden  con- 
trast with  darkmrss  (of  sloop  or  othorwi^ii).  This  wna 
further  proved  by  his  slnring  fixnclly  .it  i\  linriiing  randio 
on  the  elc-vonth  day,  and  also  at  n  bright  oiirtain  ehniu 
which  was  held  within  his  fleld  of  vision.  So  ninnifpst 
was  his  pleaHiirc  I'mni  lliesw  ohjocta,  that  lio  criod  whfin 
they  were  removed,  and  wua  (juiutt-d  by  thuir  restoiu- 
lion. 

From  the  sixth  d«y  on,  he  voluntarily  turned  his  hond 
towards  the  window.  From  the  second  month,  he  ex- 
pressed loudly  bis  dtdight  at  the  sight  of  shining  objects, 
and  in  the  tenth  montli  he  laughed  out  loudly  when  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  tried  to  aoJzo  the  globes. 


COLOR  SENSB. 


It  U  difficult  to  decide  when  the  child  becomes  ahle  to 
distinguish  colora,  nt  least  to  diBcriminate  between  red, 
yelloyr,  green,  and  hluo.  At  first,  certHinly,  ho  feels 
only,  and  that  imperfectly,  tbo  difiereoee  between  light 
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find  (lark.  Tt  18  not  until  three  or  four  d&ytt  after  Itii-th, 
thiit  tike  optic  tract,  tiil  tlix-n  gray,  becomes  endowed  with 
ita  raedullarj'  eubstimce  autl  iienuuneut  color,  and  even 
aflcr  Ihis  ttic  power  to  sepftrnte  color  imprusstons  pro- 
ceeds btit  slowly. 

Priilialily  the  first  oliject  whicli  attracted  the  attention 
of  Preyer'a  child,  on  account  of  ita  color,  was  a  roso- 
eoIiiri!il  ciirt:iin  hanging  a  foot  distant  from  hie  face,  and 
shono  upon  hy  the  sun.  This  was  before  the  end  of  the 
firut  month,  and  excited  audible  nnd  unmititaknble  flignti 
of  jiIcHiiiirc,  m  did  also  tliat  Bnmo  evening  the  cundic 
fittmu  at  ii  distjioco  of  one  yard.  When  his  child  had 
ro!ii;hod  tho  sigo  of  twciity-oiie  montlis,  Preyer  instltcitod 
H  Bysteraatlc  scries  of  color  tests  by  metui,?  of  the  OVftl 
counters  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  Magnus,  of  Bre.slau. 

The  habo  understood  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  "give," 
and  it  aUo  doubtless  observed  the  difterence  of  the 
colors,  but  it  gave  at  this  tituo  absolutely  no  sign  of 
ability  to  pick  out  the  color  doniaiidud.  Tins,  mo&t 
likely,  Wiifi  not  in  the  least  the  remilt  of  incapacity 
of  the  eyo  to  distinguish  the  differences  of  tho  col- 
ors, hut  tho  mental  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  sounds 
of  the  words  "  rod,"  "  green,"  to  the  sights  red, 
green. 

In  order  to  discover  certainly  how  this  power  to  differ- 
entiate colora  came  into  definite  existence,  Prcyer  under- 
took, toward  the  end  of  tho  second  year  of  his  ojiild's 
life,  the  nioat  careful  experiments,  amounting  to  several 
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hundreds,  daily  every  morning  for  wocks,  and  then, 
nftfi"  !i   week's  interval,  daily  iigtiiu. 

After  rppeatedly  pronouncing  (he  n&inea  "red"  and 
"green,"  iit  the  sunie  (lino  Inying  Iieforo  tho  child  tlio 
corresponding  colors,  the  connection  between  sight  and 
sound  wns  giaduuHy  estalil itched.  As  before  remnrked, 
there  was  at  twerty-ono  uionths  no  such  connection  in  tho 
mind  of  the  child,  but  between  three  and  four  months 
after  this  time  {f)Q  the  seven  hnndr«d  and  lifly-eighth 
day  of  his  life,  to  be  qnite  nccurate),  the  lioy,  to  the 
fiither's  suriirise,  gave  eleven  coiTcct  and  six  incorrect 
anstrers  to  the  questions,  "Where  is  red?"  ""VVhero  ia 
green?"  And  fiv©  days  later  he  returned  fifteen  correct 
answers,  and  only  oiio  ineotroul.  Finally,  on  the  next 
diiiy  to  this,  he  gjive  ten  correct  nnd  no  incorrect  replies, 
thus  clearly  proving  tliiit  he  hwd  Iciirnod  to  couple  to- 
gether properly  the  audible  and  the  visual  impressions, 
red  and  green.  Yellow  vrns  now  added,  and  each  of 
the  three  colors  was  correctly  named  once  by  the  little 
one;  but  he  then  showed  the  reluctance  which  often  ren- 
ders iinpossilile  with  so  young  children  the  further  carry- 
ing forwnrd  of  color  tests,  aud  he  eonfused  the  coloi's 
repcntfldly  in  hir*  replica. 

Bine  was  next  added,  and  proved  tho  most  difficult  of 
tho  four  for  ilio  dtilfl  to  distinguish  aud  iiaino.  Yellow, 
on  the  oth^T  hnnd,  was  easiest  learned  and  hest  retained. 
Green  wna,  ucxt  to  blue,  tho  most  difficult;  especially 
aflor   Hiverul  colore   wore  placod  before  the  child.     At 
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firjit,  when  only  grctm  anil  red  were  present,  it  accmcd 
easy  to  distinguish  grern  as  being  "nnt  rod."  Vcllow 
and  rod  arc  iudcfdtlie  colors  first  recognized  by  all  young 
t-liildri^n,  iiiid  tliiH  doubtlc^  hna  its  jihysinlogicnl  cntiso  iu 
the  state  of  tho  rotioa,  tiio  diirlior  polors,  green,  Iiluc, 
violet,  etc.,  being  lesa  distingutshablQ  on  account  of  the 
greater  absorption  of  tbe  light. 

Abnut  ilii^  time,  Preyer  changed  his  method  of  in- 
quiry, iind  instead  of  asking,  "Where  is  gi-een?"  etc., 
he  took  the  colored  counters,  und  naked,  as  he  laid 
thorn  before  the  child,  "What  is  thnt?"  Correct  and 
incorrect  replies  were  received  in  the  following  jiropor- 
tions :  — 


Hnf. 

i'rliou. 

Great- 

Slue. 

Parpit. 

Corrovt 

10 

9 

0 

5 

11 

Incorroi^t    . 

2 

0 

1 

7 

1 

This  was  -when  the  child  was  two  years  and  nine 
montlis  old,  but  caprice  and  reluctance  oiine  iu  oflen 
as  factors  at  this  age.  SometimcB  thiire  was  com- 
plete inattention,  aud  somutiiuos,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  would  himself  bring  the  box,  and  demand  a  color 
lesaon.  • 

Gray  w!ia  added  to  the  number,  iind  was  more  easily 
recogDissed  than  blue,  wliidi  still  remained  tho  hardest. 

Tho  grouping  of  tints  and  shades  of  the  winio  color  was 
now  oxperiniciited  upon,  and  very  im])erfeL'lly  successful 
for  a  while.  Blue  was  confounded  with  purple,  iu»l  ulso 
with  green.     All  Jjalu  colors  were  confounded  with  gray, 
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and  nil  dark  shades  with   black;  liut  Mack,   i-ed,   and 
jellow  wore  now  given  with  utmost  certainty. 

An  interval  of  two  inontba  euporvened  at  this  time, 
■whilo  Prof.  Prcycp  nnd  his  family  were  trnveling  or 
were  residing  at  Giirda  Lake.  On  rpnewing  the  exami- 
nntions  after  that,  the  child's  confusion  of  tho  lighter 
colors  was  great-  The  following  tuhle  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  correct  knowledge  at  thia  time: — 

Oraiig*.  Rtd,  TtllaiB.  Ofim.  Blvt.  Pwpit.  Orasr.Bro'un.  Pinlt.  Bhcb. 
Conrct     .  0      1T22        0  09         0  *         38 

IncftlTcct  .  20  0       18         13         *5  3*0 


After  this,  tho  child  took  out  tho  colors  itsolF,  and 
handed  them  to  the  father,  naming  them  m  he  did  so. 

Vollow  and  rod  in  all  tints  were  now  removed  from 
tho  box,  «iid  the  child  Iinmcdiately  uliowcd  loaa  iiitorest 
ia  tbo  Icst^on,  and  iin^iiitod  that  hiii  father  should  name 
grecQ.  Muoy  other  aojuaeiueuts  diverted  bis  mind  from 
intoreet  In  colors  In  tho^o  days^  and  he  did  not  t^iicceed 
well  at  all  in  grouping  the  ishades. 

About  this  time  lie  aUo  invented  a  name.  On  raceiving 
H  houriuet  of  yellow  roses,  the  yellow  wns  immediately 
named,  but  the  Icnves  ho  insisted  on  CHlUng  "gurm'." 
At  Ihii}  date,  too,  ho  niiikcB  the  remarknlilc  statement 
that  "he  does  not  know  green  and  hluo,  hut  a  grown-up 
man  knows  green  and  Iilue," 

Wlieii  not  <[iiite  thn;«  yciira  old  bis  color  een»v  Iiad 
Touched    tbo    dovolopuiont    indieatcd    hy   the    following 
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figiiroR,   Itio    tiilila    tilioiving  tlii;   totiil   results   of  exam* 
iaation :  — 

ChrroA  laamcL 

Tellow KtS  S 

Brawn  ........79  6 

Red 2SS  36 

Parpi& 180  84 

Black 80  T 

Plnlt 76  39 

Orange 47  ti 

Gray SG  as 

&r«<CQ 101  13:! 

Bln« SI  i«l 

I,M4  443 


Yellow,  it  will  be  seen,  holdfi  overwhelmingly  the 
upper  hand,  aud  blue  comeH  last  of  all.  Yellow,  in  fact, 
was  di^cTiuii anted  a  full  yeiir  sooner  tlinn  bluG,  Rud  tbia 
is  an  oliaervatioii  wliich  is  verified  willi  most  children. 
One  boy  of  four  munths  showed  his  delight  in  aud  pref- 
erence for  bright  rod,  imd  all  children  prefer  the  warm, 
to  the  cold  colors. 

It  nHQaiiis  to  he  noted,  tbtit  when  Proyer's  child 
wae)  three  yoiu'^  old,  he  moved  about  in  sctui -darkness 
with  nutoiiij^hing  celerity  aud  certainty ;  and  that,  to 
the  cininKeiiient  of  tlio.sw  who  hud  obfterved  his  many 
mistakcij  in  the  earlier  color  lus&onti,  ho  could,  in  tbe 
heginiiitig  of  hia  fourth  yeur,  diBtinguteh  not  ouly  all 
the  colors,  hut  even  tbo  liuest  difierencoa  in  tones  of 
color. 


HovBHB^rrs  of  toz  eyelids. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYUUSS. 

It  is  genenilly  found  that  new-bom  children,  oven 
whon  iiwiilce,  Ivcep  tiio  eyelids  closed^  or  if  open,  only 
piti-tiaUy  so,  or  asynimetrically,  as  one  eye  often  opens 
white  tl)o  otiier  reuinins  shut.  Pivytsr's  clilld  oponod 
bath  eyes  wide  before  the  end  of  the  firat  duy  of  his 
lift!,  Imt  us  u  nilo  ha  did  not  ilunrig  tlufi  fit-st  month 
opcu  both  eyelide  eqmdly  wide,  mid  the  siiinc  iimjju- 
larity  wns  observed  in  cdoBJiig  theint 

Ynriciuii  utypic  inovemouts  of  the  cynlids  occur  con- 
stantly during  the  first  weeks  of  a  bal)y'3  life,  and 
through  the  observations  of  several  German  scii-ntisla 
the  fact  seems  proven  that  these  curious  molious  of  Ihti 
eyelidj  (stich  an  Hfting  the  eyelid^  while  turning  the 
ey«3  dou'DWi^rd.  uod  nlso  turning  the  cycbult  npvvflrd 
without:  ut  the  t^nme  time  lifting  tho  lid,  and  without 
wriiilcling  the  foreheiid)  are  the  result  of  a  ceitain  lack 
of  co-urdiiiiitioii  of  the  eye  luusoles  which  take  place 
later. 

The  turucd-up  eyca  of  »ick  cliildien  and  of  hyateri- 
cal  patients  are  only  exaggenitions  of  this  earlier  ntyp- 
ism  of  the  uew-born.  On  the  other  bund,  the  clnsing 
of  the  eyes  under  a  strong  light,  and  uUo  the  contiiic- 
tion  of  the  pupils,  are  innate,  :ind  belong  to  the  reflex 
aystem  of  the  sensory  motor  nerves . 

The  hasty  closing  and  iinmediutely  Iheretifter  open- 
ing of  the  cycB,  however,  which  wc  call  winking,  is  not 
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present  !□  very  young  nurslings,  for  the  lids  remain 
unmoved  when  we  approach  tho  hiiud  suddenly  \'cry 
iK-iir  Lu  tlie  opun  eye.  Adult-s,  on  the  contrary,  vt'ink 
involuntarily  under  similar  circumstances,  eren  when  a 
piiiie  of  glass  ia  botweou  tlicm  nnd  the  appruiicblng 
baitd. 

Preycr  took  special  note  of  the  time  when  winlftng 
first  occurred  in  hi«  cliild  ns  n  symptom  of  fright,  nnd 
also  as  an  cxpros^ion  of  itur]>ris«.  Nut  until  almost 
three  tnonthi^  old  did  tlie  child  ^msitively  wink  at  eacb 
successive  tnotiuD  of  the  futhei-'s  band  brought  «ud- 
d(.'Dly  tuwards  hie  face,  although  before  this  the  least 
touch  u|}un  eilbcr  the  lashes  or  lids  of  the  eyes  pro- 
voked immediate  winking. 

After  thre<!  monttis,  however,  either  the  sudden  motion 
toward  bis  face  or  a  loud  noise  near  bim  would  cause 
winking,  and  a\^o  tho  throwing  up  of  his  arms. 

It  was  at  this  period,  loo,  that  the  bahe  began  to  olosfi 
his  eyes  when  tho  bath  water  touched  them, — an  oociir- 
ivnco  unknown  Ijefore,  After  this  time  winking  was  a 
constant  symptom  in  response  to  any  gu(ld<?n  or  unex- 
pected impression,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  questioning 
look  when  his  father  blew  upon  his  eyelids,  tho  eyes 
staring  invariably  in  the  direction  from  which  the  impres- 
sion came. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  Darwinian  assump' 
tion  of  the  existence  at  the  nerve  centers  of  an  inherited 
eenae  of  danger  is  quite  uuiierlluous  to  account  for  tb« 
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winliincr,  siiieo  tlio  L|uick  closing  of  the  lids  ia  sufBciouUy 
explained  by  the  fiict  tUat  any  sudden  nervous  impres- 
sion, such  9H  »  loiul  sound  m-  a  sudden  light,  brin^ 
nhnut  n  dosing  of  the  pyes.  niiaccompanipcl  by  any 
turning  n^iiie  of  the  liend,  or  drawing  backward  of  the 
Jtody,  such  aa  occurs  later. 

On  the  tweiity-eiglilh  day  the  child  looked  slcadfastly 
for  the  iivat  time  nt  the  fiice  of  hi:^  niirae,  then  ut  hta 
Gillicr,   and  tlic-u  at  lii^  muthci*. 

At  the  end  of  tlio  etivciith  month  ho  opened  and  shut 
his  cycB  in  Ihc  uUuoHt  aniitzcnicnt  on  perceiving  the  quick 
folding  and  unfolding  of  a  green  fan  held  alwiut  Imlf  a 
yiird  away  from  his  face.  His  surprise  diminished  after 
this  p«rfonnanco  liad  hoeu  repealed  several  times,  Imt 
Wits  revived  on  a  sudden  vanishing  nnd  renppoflring  of 
the  fan,  and  whs  iiidit'sttetl  hy  motionleaanesH  of  the  eye- 
hdi*  ftiid  by  ilie  wide-open  mouth.  Desir«,  howovyr,  a« 
well  an  jwtonislimcnt,  is  expressed  by  tho  widest  possible 
0[)cning  of  the  eyelids.  On  taking  away  the  milk  from 
his  mouth  when  be  was  about  six  months  old,  he  fairly 
tore  hii*  eyelids  aa  far  apart  as  possible,  and  held  them 
motionless,  at  thu  same  time  looking  fixedly  at  the  milk 
with  an  indescnbable  longing  exprcjxsion,  and  uttering  n 
peculiar  i>egging  sound  with  closed  lipa,  which  latter 
habit  v/m  continued  into  his  second  year. 

A  point  of  some  moment  for  psyohogeneHis  is  found 
in  the  fact  tliat  with  nuralings  a  feeling  of  pleasur«  and 
comfort  in  always  exi>res^d  by  wide-open  eyes,  aud  that, 
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on  the  contraiy,  closing  the  eyes  antl  pinching  the  lids 
to<5'clticr  U  the  cxpresaion  of  aomethiug  disagreeable.  As 
early  aa  the  third  day  of  hit*  life,  and  again  on  the  six- 
teenth iinci  the  twenly-first,  this  wid«  scpiiration  of  the 
lids  on  experieucing  a  pleasant  sensation  was  shown  liy 
Prcyor's  child  when  taking  his  molhor's  breast,  and  also 
when  being  put  into  a  warm  bath. 


MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  UTES. 

Preyer  beliovos  it  thoroiigLly  demonstrable  that  the 
human  infant  comes  into  the  world  with  a  very  iricom- 
plete  eijuipineiit  for  the  function  of  vision.  At  lir&t,  the 
eyes  rective  only  iiuprGsaioiiB  of  light  and  darliuess. 
Perceptions  of  space  come  later,  after  the  muscles  which 
control  the  eye  have  been  ^adually  doveloped  into  co- 
ordinated action.  For  weeks  a  ncw-lxit'n  bnbe  rolls  its 
eyoa  about  as  aimlessly  as  it  stretcbos  its  arras  and  lega. 

It  niny  hold  one  eye  still  and  move  the  otbor,  or  It 
may  turn  up  the  eye  of  one  side  while  it  turns  the  other 
oiitwiirds  or  downwards  ;  in  short,  it  can  and  doc*  perform 
many  movements  of  the  eyes  which  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  a  grown  person,  or  to  a  child  whose  ej'e 
muscles  have  once  learned  to  act  together  and  in  obo- 
dience  to  the  will.  But  chanco  alone  would  bring 
the  two  eyes  to  a  common  focus  aomotinics,  and  Iho 
result  btiiig  sigrecable,  a  pcnminent  co-ordination  and 
coiueiuuti  act  of    Bceiug  woulJ    lie   gradually    evolved, 
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and  thus  unsynimotrical  muvutiients   would   vanish,  od- 
tirely.  • 

It  is  to  be  remurked,  bowever,  that  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Hist  year  of  life  all  soi'ts  of  atypical  motions  of  the 
eyes  occur  with  far  greater  eu^e  thtiD  afterwards. 


ON  nxma  the  glaitcb. 

The  ability  to  fasten  the  glamre  njKin  any  object  Is 
abeeot  In  the  new-bora  cliild,  since  fastening  tbu  gknce 
is  a  conscious  act,  ami  tlic  child  is  not  yet  cnpable  of  a 
cunscioiis  act  nor  a  voluntary  use  of  the  eye  muscles. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  head  is  turned  toward  the  wiu- 
duw,  even  within  the  lirfit  twenty-four  hours,  and  Jmpres- 
siouM  are  snruly  miido  on  tlie  retiim;  but  what  is  called 
fixing  thG  gaze  —  for  example,  upon  a  lighted  candle  — 
is  only  s  oeiluin  inotionlcssnesB  of  the  eye  while  the 
bright  object  continues  ^vitliin  the  field  of  vision. 

This  turning  of  the  heiitl  or  of  the  body  toward  the 
window  ill  the  first  week  of  life  in  merely  iho  iiutomntie 
seeking  of  a  repetition  of  a  gensation  once  found  pleas- 
ant, and  must  be  clusaed  with  such  movements  na  the 
turning  away  of  the  head  from  a  blinding  light,  long 
before  the  child  has  any  idoii  of  direction. 

The  wcond  step  toward  an  intelligent  use  of  the  eyes 
IB  betokened  by  the  turning  of  the  head  from  one  fixed 
object  wilJiiu  tlie  field  of  vision  to  another  objcet  near  it. 

Preyei-'n   child  did   this   on    the   clovuntli   dtiy,    look- 
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iiig  from  his  father's  face  to  the  cancHe.  At  this  a^ 
and  later,  chilTIreu  look  nmiiily  fit  the  ceiling,  and  thii4 
(lirHL'tion  of  the  gozo,  it.  hns  liceu  often  siiid,  (li.-ttiii- 
giiidihes  the  yoiing  htimiin  boiu;;  from  the  lower  uniniiitt ; 
but  in  truth,  tha  solo  reason  of  thia  habit  is  the  carry- 
ing Miul  lioliiiug  of  tho  (^^liild  ill  n  lioriKuntiil  position; 
but  tor  this,  it  would   Beldoiii   look   upward. 

Thi5  (fi4r(l  step  is  oliiini('t«i'i/.i'(l  hy  Iho  following  of 
a  moving  bright  object  with  both  oyes,  while  the  head 
remains  (luiet.  On  his  twenty -tliiM  day  of  lif«,  Preycra 
child  followed  with  Ixitb  Ins  eyoH  n  aiitdln  moved  slowly 
from  left  to  right  and  back  again.  Oh  the  candle  be- 
ing elevated,  the  eyes  took  that  direction  also,  and 
thoro  appeared  in  them  a  sudden  look  of  inlulligenee 
that  had  never  before  been  observed  in  them.  At  lenst 
twenty  timea  that  day  Preyer  repeated  thia  oxpcrimonl, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  result,  for  most  childi-eii  do 
not  perform  Jtucb  genuine  nct»  of  seeing  before  several 
months  usually ;  and  he  concludes  that  possibly  the 
evolution  of  the  mechinii^sin  of  vision  had  been  quick- 
ened in  this  case  by  his  own  eflbrta  directed  towards 
it  sinee  the  first  day  of  the  child's  life. 

From  this  time  on,  aetivo  "looking,"  in  contradia- 
tinctiou  to  "staring."  took  place,  nnd  the  proper  fncus- 
iug  of  the  babe's  eyes  was  found  to  be  constantly  nceom- 
panied  by  tho  expression  of  sntisifaction  or  intelligenco 
already  ohaerved.  Five  weeks  old  he  looked  at  the 
Cbristmaa  tree  with  great  satisfaction. 
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Befofc  the  end  of  tha  secoiid  moulb,  tlic  osoiltaUiry 
motiijiis  of  liriglit  tmsscis,  Imlls,  etc.,  wei-rt  followed  liy 
the  cliild  with  evident  joy,  and  iil)Otit  this  time  he 
gazed  foi"  bulf  uii  lunti"  nt  a  Kiviniiiiig  lump,  giving  iiu- 
internipted  expression  to  liia  delight  liy  wnving  hia 
arms  and  crofvliig.  Nut  long  nftei'  tlii.'^ — ui  nliotit  his 
tenth  week  —  he  seemed  to  recognize,  or  at  lotist  to  per- 
ceive ns  pleasure-giving  objects,  the  faces  of  his  fntlier 
dad  luotluM-. 

Now  lipgins  the  fourth  stage  of  seeing,  wliich  con- 
fliats  in  n  volunltiiy  directing  of  the  giizc  t«»wurds  bright 
objectB,  or  tuwurdn  the  quiirler  wlieuce  snund-S  come, 
and  next  to  the  eoni^tant  roving  in  seiircb  of  new  ob- 
jects. 

At  about  tbo  ago  of  threft  months  the  uye  steadily 
pursued  the  mutJoii  of  a  liuiid  when  not  movt^^d  too  fust; 
but  the  favorite  oct-uptition  of  tlie  eyes  ut  this  time 
seemed  to  he  the  following  of  the  movements  of  Hnnia 
person  going  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  room ; 
the  child  oft«ii  tuvniiig  hia  bead  more  tliiin  ninety  de- 
grees iu  oi'der  not  to  loso  atglil  of  the  [x-raon. 

In  the  middle  of  ,tbc  fourth  month  a  pondiiluni  vi- 
brating just  forty  times  to  the  minute  was  followed  by 
the  child's  eyes  with  the  exaetnosti  of  n  itiaehiiio,  thuH 
proving  thiit  the  turning  of  the  eye  to  the  side  requires 
only  three  eighths  of  a  second. 

In  the  fifth  month  ho  looked  inciuiringly  after  his 
fsUier  on  his  leaving  the  room. 
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Id  tho  sixth  montfi  lio  looked  after  a  sparrow  whicr 
flew  by. 

Mueli  longer  tiutc  U  I'^qiiirnd  foi'  the  child  to  look 
nftor  objeeta  whieh  ho  dinps  from  liis  hand.  As  this 
lius  to  do  with  u  conception  which  every  human  boiug 
mtl^t  «vo!ve  for  himself,  nnmely,  the  notion  of  teeiffhit 
Preyer  paid  special  attentifm  to  it.  with  the  following 
results. 

lu  the  elg;hth  mnntli  (at  thirty  weeks)  the  chiltl 
hnj  never  yet  lookwl  after  «n  oUject  which  ho  lot  liill 
frutu  bis  haud  to  tbu  Qoor.  A  wouk  later  ho  occasiou- 
ally  looked  in  tho  direction  of  somelhing  which  he  bwd 
aeen  or  heard  fiiU. 

In  the  thirty -third  week  he  was  attracted  by  the 
slow  lowering  of  an  object  held  in  bin  fulber'e  hanJ, 
and  Ibitowed  it  closely  with  both  eyes,  bnt  did  not  no- 
tice the  same  obje(!t  if  it  fell  to  the  floor. 

In  tho  thiity-fourth  week  he  looked  rarely  after  tbe 
toy  ho  dropped. 

Ill  the  ibirty-aixth  week  be  looked  often,  but  not  reg- 
ularly, tind  never  with  uttentiuti,  after  Ihe  toys  dro|>i>cd 
fi-om  his  hand,  but  followed  with  absorbing  interest  the 
rings  of  tobacco  buiuke  which  rose  in  the  air  near  him. 

In  the  eleventh  month  (forty-third  vTcck)  be  loukod 
frequently,  and  with  ati  (.■xpret^ttioti  uf  aetouishnieuti  after 
things  he  threw  to  the  iloor. 

In  the  twelfth  month  be  threw  nil  sorts  of  objects 
down,   and  looked  uftcr  tbciu  often.     Once  he  threw 
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down  eight  times  in  succession  a  Ixiok  which  hntl  been 
given  bim,  Hud  wiilulicd  lis  full  with  broatblcss  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  sixty- third  nnd  sixty-fifth  woeka  ho  threw  down 
tLings  which  ilis|ilp«sp(l  liini,  oi-  of  which  lie  had  grown 
tired,  and  genernlly  fidlowcd  lliciii   with  bis  eyes. 

In  the  first  <iuai-ti!r  of  tho  second  yeiir  ho  seldom 
threw  Iblnge  down,  because  he  h«<I  been  tuught  not  to 
do  80. 

In  tho  middle  of  tho  second  year  hia  greatest  delight 
was  in  wutcbing  the  bouncing  of  a,  ball  from  tho  floor,  and 
his  eyes  followed  the  ball  with  the  utmost  precision. 

Tho  boy's  rccognilicm,  therefore,  of  tho  fact  that  objects 
aro  heavy,  nnd  will  full  it"  nut  siip|)orU?d,  seemed  to  take 
pl:ie«  in  this  cflso  in  the  foity-Ihird  week  of  his  life. 
It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  know  what  the  experi- 
ence of  other  children  is,  with  respect  to  this  matter  of 
observing  fulling  objects,  iind  it  is  In  be  hoiped  that  n 
mass  of  observations  mny  be  accumulated  as  soon  as 
mothers  are  willing  lo  see  the  ecicutitic  and  practica) 
bearinga  of  auch  subjects. 


SBBINO  NSAR  AND  FAB. 


The  iipproxiinntion  of  a  liglitcd  candlo  nr  n  piece  of 
shining  niotal  to  the  fnoe  of  n  bnl)e  of  from  two  fo  six 
weeks  old,  and  not.  yet  alilc.  to  move  Lis  oycs,  nccasioiis 
that   coiivcrgcnuo  of    the   pupilti    known   us    croas-uyea. 
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This  i.-t  a  purely  reflex  movemcut,  mid   \s  therefore  "ri 
voluntary. 

Owing  to  tho  still  inconipleto  nrrangemonts  for  soemg, 
tburo  is  no  such  cD-ordimitiun  uf  iiuiiicles  nor  euch  func- 
tiomil  prcparotioa  of  nerves  as  would  make  a.  sharply 
defined  picture  on  lh«  tvtiuii  possil))e.  There  is  only 
the  sonsQtioH  of  brightness  and  dnrknoss.  Prohnbly 
the  first  images  printed  on  the  child'a  retina  are  the 
foces  of  his  mother  and  nut'sc  ;  nnd  this  hecnuse  they, 
oftencr  than  any  other  objects,  are  preseut  in  his  line  of 
eight. 

The  recognition  of  the  fa«t  that  it  ia  unnecessary  to 
bring  an  object  noar  tu  him^jelf  in  order  to  see  it,  is 
probably  a  logical  process,  and  tborcforo  the  result  of 
ojcpvricuce.  Still,  this  cannot  occur  until  after  the  will 
is  developed.  For  really  to  fix  an  object  with  the  eye 
implios  will ;  eiuco  there  must  be  an  intelligcat  tocuaiog 
of  the  object  iu  order  to  bring  it  plainly  and  clearly 
into  just  the  right  spot  to  be  seen.  The  staring  at  a 
bright  fliiiUQ,  etc.,  is  not  true  vision,  hat  merely  the 
physical  response  to  an  impi-ession  of  light;  and  oven 
after  the  power  to  adjust  the  eyes  is  more  or  teas  per- 
fected, and  voluntary  fixing  of  the  gaze  takes  place, 
it  must  slill  lit!  very  iiiL'SJiet,  hecnuse  one  oflen  remarks 
unsymtuetrieal  movements  of  the  eyes  of  children  after 
this  period. 

Id  fact,  a  gouuiiiu  "  looking"  never  can  be  said  to  take 
place  until  the  child  voluntarily  follows  a  moving  object 
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with  hia  eyes,  and  thta  act  ocwm-s  usually  after  the  lapae 
of  tliree  months. 

It  is  not  until  much  later,  however,  that  ^Bio  power  to 
esttiinnte  the  diiTerent  distances  of  objects  is  established. 
How  slowly  the  idea  of  spuce  develops  in  a  child'ii  tiiiiid 
was  shown  by  the  following  obsciTations  of  Prof.  Preyer 
upon  his  child,  who  had,  of  course,  constant  practice  in 
looking  at  the  objects  around  hira,  and  who  proved  after- 
wards to  have  uniisimtly  sliari)  sight. 

In  the  Beveoteenth  week  he  moved  towards  hia  ey«s 
such  things  as  he  accidpntally  gmsped,  and  often  tried  to 
grasp  obJGCts  which  were  at  least  twice  the  length  of  his 
arm  distant;  this  continued  throiigh  the  eighteenth  week, 
or  till  towards  tho  end  of  the  child's  fourth  mouth  of  life. 
By  the  eleventh  month,  ho  hud  alinoBt  censed  to  carry  ob- 
jcct«3  towards  his  eyes  and  into  hU  mouth,  but,  oa  the 
contrary,  gazed  at  and  handled  them  with  the  absorbed 
attention  wliusc  sign  was  always  the  pointing  of  the  lips 
already  alluded  to. 

It  was  observed  that  when  a  stranger  came  into  hia  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  the  child's  countenance  took  on  ao 
cxprc8.«inn  of  the  utmost  astonish nient,  tnouth  and  eyoa] 
wide  open,  and  all  tho  musck's  Tcmaining  motionless  in 
just  the  position^  they  were  in  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  stranger.  The  retiiiiil  imn^e  must  have  been  quite 
clear,  therefore,  since  it  wad  so  evidently  difitinguisbod 
from  other  retinal  imagci4. 

The  same  thing  was  proved  by  his  looking  attentively 
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at  and  playing  for  a  long  time  with  a  single  long  hair  of 
his  mollicrV,  —  this  in  the  forty^-sevonth  week, 

la  Iho  fifty-first  week  aonie  men  stiwiug  wood  iit  a 
dUtnnco  of  a  Iiundred  feot  occasioned  much  pleasitro  to 
the  diilJ,  who  looked  at  tlicm  attentively,  thus  proving 
that  he  rould  see  plninly  at  a  distance  as  wetl  as  near; 
but  that  liQ  did  nut  yut  have  n  notion  of  the  dilTerence  io 
distiinces  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  fifly-eigLt  weeks, 
he  tried  again  and  agitin  to  gra^jp  a  lamp  whith  waa 
shining  in  the  ceiliog  of  the  railway  car  ia  whiuli  he 
travekd. 

At  the  sixty-eighth  week  (a  year  and  four  months) 
the  child  still  reached  too  Bbort,  loo  far  to  the  right 
or  icfl,  too  high  and  too  low. 

"When  he  ivns  a  yenr  and  eleven  months  old  {oinety- 
sis  weeka),  Pi-eyer  threw  a  piece  of  paper  from  the 
second-stoiy  wiudow  tu  him  in  the  gaiilon  lielow,  und 
the  boy  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  reached  it 
toward  his  father,  nt  the  $ame  time  evincing  earaestly 
his  desire  that  his  father  should  lake  it  from  his  hand, 
— 11  etriking  enough  proof  of  how  littlo  he  was  ablo  to 
estiuiato  distance. 

"When  El  little  over  two  years  old  (in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  wcuk)  ho  recognized,  evidently,  in 
gmull  photogntphs  the  faces  of  persona  he  know,  —  the 
best  proof  of  perfoct  accommodation  of  the  apparatus 
of  vision.  And  a  month  later  ho  recognized  in  a  hook 
tho   pictures    uf    household    uten&ila   equally    well    whea 
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tho  book  was  held  three  feet  from  hU  oy«8  and  when 
it  wa3  held  three  inches  from  Iiis  eyes. 

All  this  sliows  thiit  tbe  eyes  mo  perfectly  well  iiIjIb 
to  sec  olijocU  at  vei-j  dlflei'cnt  distaiicoe  without  know- 
ing that  thoy  «ro  ut  JiiToreut  distances,  indeed,  witliyut 
kaowiQg  that  there  is  such  a  thing  an  a  diflevento  in 
distance.  This  lutter  fnct  Lo  learns  prohiihly  hy  tlic 
HKiving  of  his  own  person  to  rt;ach  different  ohjoets, 
and  also  hy  his  faihire  to  gi-aHp  far-otf  oljjects  when  lie 
reaehtiK  hh  hand  toward  IbcDi. 

That  ft  child  leanis,  however,  to  take  an  object  far 
sooner  than  to  give  one,  ia  doubtleea  due  to  the  fuct 
of  its  ioimensely  greater  experience  in  taking.  It  is 
always  reathiug  after  ol^jecte,  loug  before  it  makes  any 
nltempt  to  give  them. 

Altogether  the  child's  onoDtatloa  of  itaelf  in  &pace 
recjuima  much  lougcr  timo  tbuu  is  requii-cd  hy  tbe 
young  of  lower  jinimuls ;  for  example,  tho  chick,  which 
IcariiM  correelly  in  a  few  hours  the  distance  of  the 
grain  it  feeds  upon. 

Man  gains  tUo  notion  of  upace  by  many  n  round- 
about and  hy  many  single  experiences  ;  he  discuvers  it, 
in  a  vord,  whereas  tho  lower  floitnuls  inherit  n  ncrvo 
tneehunij^m  which  seems  to  render  individujil  ocquisition 
in  thia  direction  uunecefisary. 

With  the  human  infant  the  relations  of  right,  left, 
ap,  down,  arc  learned  hy  slrotchhig  the  arms,  and  legs, 
etc.,   but  not  the  space  relations  behind   iind    before, 
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because  Hie  child  cannot  see  Wliiml,  ami  loiirnn  thcuo 
relationB  after  ho  has  become  accustomed  to  seizing 
things. 

As  to  the  question  of  whothor  the  eyes  of  habics  are 
nnturjiilly  long  or  short  sighted,  autfaoritieB  differ;  the 
prcpondcmncG,  however,  at  present  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  belief  thnt  most  children  are  boru   long-sight'ed. 

Timre  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  of  n  child's  ca- 
pacity to  sec  only  near  objects  plainly  during  the  first 
years  of  his  life  cannot  be  vrlthnut  infliiGnce  on  hia 
whole  mental  development,  but  evidence  is  lacking  aa 
yet  for  the  determination  of  tliis  point. 

Oue  thing,  however,  Preyer  inBists  on  with  great 
firmness,  uud  thuit  Is,  that  tlii;  continued  oucnpation 
of  very  young  children  with  line  work,  such  as  perfo- 
rating fine  threads,  eewing,  weaving,  etc.,  if  they,  m 
is  often  the  case,  are  overdone  in  kiudergartena,  will 
necessarily  become  injurious  to  the  eyes.  Looking 
closely  at  small  objects  with  effort  nnd  with  persist- 
ence 18,  even  by  the  best  light,  hurtful  to  tlio  siglit 
of  children  of  three  to  six  years  old,  and  must  bo  ab- 
Bolutely  prohibited  by  knjp-hght;  otherwise  the  appa- 
ratus of  accommodation  of  focus  will  be  exercised  too 
disproportionately  for  near  seeing,  and  will  foster  ehort- 
sightednese.* 


'  ^MbsK-Miuwudcl'streptmeutot  this  point  la  liurKindcrgorlcii. 
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THE  MEANmO  OF    WHAT  IS   SEEN. 

M«ny  tliiiik  tliat  even  after  tliL-  Iialiy  h:\s  learned  to 
difiliiiguish  ein^'Ia  objects,  ho  sees  iilL  tliiiii;;^  as  if  pninttid 
C11  a  iilanc  surfncc,  and  has  uo  noUoii  that  Jinythiiig  is 
outside  of  iiis  own  eyes,  no  notion  that  anytliing  nuives 
toward  hiin ;  lias  only,  iti  a  word,  a.  vjiguo  snnsaJion  of 
light  anddiuk.  Riil  this  in  triie  only  of  the  first  days  of 
the  baliy's  liff?,  as  could  1>b  miide  more  thiin  prohnblo  hy 
ftddiicing  the  evidence  that  Prfyer  givi^s  a.s  to  the  early 
convergence  of  the  lines  of  vision,  attention  to  cerfain 
8[»ts  in  the  field  of  sight,  pleasure  and  displeasure  at 
certain  colors,  etc. 

In  the  sixth  montli,  when  the  father  nodded  to  him 
pleasantly,  the  lioy  hmghod,  and  threw  bia  arms  up  and 
down,  bnt  not  so  if  a  stranger  nodded.  He  also  noticed 
at  this  Hge  hia  father's  reflection  in  a  mirror,  became  sud- 
denly attentive,  and  turned  (iiiickly  towards  his  father  as  if 
to  compare  or  to  confirm  his  first  impression  of  the  phe- 
nomenon.  In  the  eoveiifh  montli  ho  stared  fixedly  at  a 
slrange  face  with  great  amazement,  recognizing  it,  there- 
fore, at  strange.  In  the  eighth  mouth  all  sorts  of  hotllcs, 
■wine  bottles,  water  bottles,  or  nursing  bottles,  excited  in 
biin  the  most  inten'ie  Interest.  He  giii'.ed  at  them,  he 
begged  for  them,  and  always  recognized  thoni  at  a  dis- 
tance of  throe  or  more  yards.  Thie  interest  is  cxpl«iued 
by  Ihe  fact  that  be  took  his  milk  from  a  bottle,  which  ho 
bold  in  his  haiidd  several  times  a  dayj  and  sa-w  close  at 
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hand,  and  thus  natiinilly  roL-ogniz«d  aiinil»r  olijecls  more 
eniiily  l!ian  iiiiyliiiii^  ni.-it'  wluilovur,  pxccpt  Imiimn  ttwes. 

In  llio-  iiiiilli  iiiiiiilli  lie  .sliom^d  the  tiiiiiio  sort  of  iulciv^t 
in  boxos  w'liicli  ivaomMod  tlioso  in  wiiich  hjilijr-food  was 
kept.  But  lio  uho  iiinnifot<te(l!  an  Incrcni^iiig  interest  in 
all  h'\»  surruundiiigs,  cajmeiiilly  in  nil  new  and  moving  ol>- 
jects,  ami  turned  liiw  hoiid  quickly  wLenever  the  door  w«s 
ojKtiiL-il  or  i-lusi'd. 

In  the  U'litli  luuiilli  the  vliild  sliuwcd  tlie  liveliest  and 
cloin'Cist  uudcirtliiiidin;;  of  idl  Mich  iajprtiSsioHS  us  were 
coiinerted  with  hie  food,  vvaUliiiig  it.8  preparation  with 
wide-ui»eii  aliining  eyes  and  eager,   Ijongiiig  ex|ire»sion. 

In  the  eleventh  niontli  the  child  was  hardly  quiet  n 
moment  \v\nm  ii\v:ik« :  hin  eyes  nivtid  aliDUt  iiicessautly, 
and  hiii  head  wns  Ucpt  moving  too,  in  tlio  attempt  to  look 
at  every  one  who  came  near,  or  pafeswd  within  his  sight. 

Although  these  ohservatioD.s  show  an  early  deveIo[>- 
inent  of  visual  rocnguition,  as  far  as  light,  faces,  aiid 
large  moving  bodies  ai-e  concerned,  still  (he  following 
will  prove  how  imperfect  was  the  interpretation  of  acw 
improBsioni^,  both  at  tliia  poriud  and  later. 

In  the  firiettiith  month  the  child  tried  reppjitcdiy  to 
grasp  the  candle  flame.  I'eaching  too  short,  however,  and 
once  clut«hud  thu  llaniu  itHuif,  but  thi&  be  never  did 
agflin. 

In  tho  sixteenth  month  he  tried  to  eateh  the  streams  of 
water  which  dripped  from  the  sponge  with  which  hi?,  head 
was  being  bathed,     He  seemed  extremely  surprised  that 
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he  did  nut  succcud  in  holding  tbem  in  his  fiDgcrii  like 
miiuy  threads. 

In  the  Hevcuteuiitli  iiioiilh  }kj  wuh  di^iiiiiptiinlod  ut  the 
conslaut  ill-siuicens  of  his  cftbrts  to  scizo  iivhiud  of  to- 
haeco-sraoke  which  floated  IjGtwGon  liim  nnd  tlic  lump  !it 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet ;  pniving,  of  course,  how  incor- 
rect wan  his  iippiehon^tion  of  distance  snd  of  the  )4n1>»tiiii- 
tiality  of  objects. 

lu  Uk!  «iglili'.cntti  month,  seeing  a  hlnck-clad  niuii  unex- 
pectedly, the  child  became  suddenly  quiet,  8tiirod  ut  bim 
a  wbolo  iniiiutc,  then  fled  to  hiu  futher,  and  giizud  ituitiuii- 
lessly  at  the  tall  li^Mii'o  until  the  stranger  left,  when  be 
immediately  bommo  rollicking  iigain,  and  repesited  *"  atta- 
atta"  willi  siitisfjictioii.  In  this  cft,se,  evidently,  it  wiis  the 
II ncxpectedrioHH  of  tht-  iuiprGBsion  tinil  had  uwHliciicd  anx- 
iety in  the  rhild,  for  the  gontleninn  wiis  enlirely  friendly 
to  him:  hut  it  was  not  tilt  nftor  the  completion  of  his 
second  year  tliiit  lie  eeasftd  to  lie  distuvbeil  hy  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  black-chid  man. 

In  the  tiveuty-aetond  niontli  new  impress* ions  seemed 
to  iittruvL  utteution  in  a  .stilt  higher  decree,  nnd  whnl.  wiis 
my«terin«8  wns  increasingly  interesting. 

In  Hic  twenty-fnurth  niniilh  tic  luoki-d  with  grriit  atten- 
tion at  mo\'in;r  animals,  fuMmving  even  the  >low  sniiil  and 
the  beetle  with  hjfi  eye»,  luiil  t<i'eiiiinir  liy  hi^i  itiiusl.ioiiiiig^ 
esipression  t^i  find  tlii>in  unintelligible,  lie  treated  them 
very  tenderly,  atiiiost  sliyly. 

At  this  time,  too,  Iha  childV  uudcrtitaiiding  of  uct!on» 
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nnd  of  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  tools  soemod  mucli  further 
aJvumcd  tlmii  lu'^i  powrr  lo  ititerjirct  pictfriiil  represiMita- 
tioii»^,  altlioti^h  he  hiiil  proved  tliu-  iut-KhaustilileDegs  of  his 
iraagUiation  by  the  greiic  vnriety  of  hU  plays. 

Prof.  Sijcistiiu lid's  child  iit  Uic  end  uf  hiit  second  year 
called  a  circle  a  "  plate,"  a  square  lio  named  a  honbrm, 
and  lii«  father's  shiidoiv,  wliich  at  Hrst  he  was  afniid 
of,  ho  tiiidiUMily  I'uco^tiizttd  us  a  "  pintiiri',"  and  cried  otiL 
joyfully,  "  Pupil."  Preyei-'a  boy  at  a  later  ago  tbjin  this 
called  ji  stjimre  a  "window,"  a  triangle  a  "roof,"  a  circle 
a  "ring,"  iihd  four  little  dots  "  somo  hirds." 

J*Dt  till  after  tbo  third  year  did  Preyer's  child  cvinco  ii 
capacity  to  lepreseut  well-knowu  ohjects  hy  lines  upou 
paper,  or  Ity  cutting  out.  Bclbre  this  he  wished  to  draw, 
UDd  attempted  to  represent,  witli  all  eorte  of  lines,  an  en- 
gine, a  burse,  a  spoon,  a  plate,  amd  a  hottlu,  but  he  did 
not  succeed  without  help.  Preyer  aays  he  knew  of  hut 
one  child  who  could,  before  he  was  four  years  old,  and 
without  any  instructioii,  draw,  or  cut  out,  tigures  of  ani- 
tnaU,  giralfuB,  horsetj,  lions,  etc.,  and  even  a  man  in  a  sil- 
ting posture,  so  accurately  that  any  one  would  recognize 
at  once  the  object  represented.  Such  rare  talent  indicates 
a  heraditjiry  sense  of  form.  An  average  child  at  that  age 
is  not  even  able  to  draw  a  circle,  but  l^hia  child  could  not 
eat  a  piece  of  bread  without  biting  out  of  it  representa- 
tions of  Animals.  He  aUo  drew  with  a  stick  in  the  ^nd, 
modeled  in  clay,  saw  pictures  in  the  clouds,  and  would 
devote  bimaelf  (cjuito  from  inward  impulsion)  for  months 
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at  a  time,  with  the  greatest  perseverance,  to  the  pwctice 
of  his  art. 

Preyer*3  boj'a  daily  and  pressing  desire  and  expressed 
wish  to  draw  pictures  of  a  locomotive  engine  (this  was 
after  the  thirtieth  tnoutli)  arose  douhllesa  from  seeing 
that  large  moving  mass  so  often.  This  object  Interested 
Lim  greatly  at  an  early  «ge,  on  account,  proliahly,  of  its 
causing  such  ^oat  alterations  in  the  field  of  vision,  and 
so  exciting  a  large  aumher  of  uerve  tiborst 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  SENS^  OF  n£^.i£J.VG. 

The  obscn'atioQB  on  the  gniduni  devplopracnt  of  the 
aonso  of  bearing  have  reference  to  the  abort  duration  of 
normal  deafness  in  new-bovn  children,  and  to  the  first 
impression  of  sound-waves,  and  are  followed  by  somd 
stiitementy  concerning  tho  hcsiring  of  uew-lwrn  aniuinls. 

All  children  are  deaf  when  first  born.  Formerly  this 
waa  attributed  to  (he  filling  np  of  the  tympunic  cavity 
with  mucua,  and  that  this  would  obtain  until  the  cavity 
had  boon  emptied ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally  ac- 
cepted tti.it  this  temporary  deat'iioss  is  owing  to  a  wiint 
of  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  liefore  breiithing  is  fully 
regnlfited  in  the  lunga.  Prof.  I'reyer,  giving  ini  exida- 
nation  of  the  successive  chiinges,  says :  "I- must  protor^t 
agninst  the  opinion  that  children  threo  or  four  weeks  old 
Iiavi-  It  sinnll  hearing  capacity,  and  that  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  a  given  eliild  is  deiif  or  wot.  Tlio 
nursling  one  or  two  days  old  already  reacts  agiiinat 
sinind ;  and  if  this  should  not  be  the  cn^e,  it  will  bo 
found  ill  the  tardiness  with  which  the  tj'mpanum  !ieeonios 
penetrable  by  air.  According  to  my  own  ol)scrvaticjna, 
and  those  of  a  number  of  reliable  raolhera,  it  cnuuot  b« 
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doubted  thnt  a  child,  when  iu  a  normal  condition,  hears 
after  tlic  first  few  days  the  souml  iif  llic  huiiitiii  voicti. 
A  somewhat  protracted  diillness  of  hearing  is  useful  to 
the  baby  Iiy  preventing  the  often  too  numerous  reflex 
movements,  and  Ibctti  with  h  tcntleiicy  lo  convuloioiiH. 
But  in  case  at  the  nge  of  four  Ti-coks  no  eir^n  of  hearing 
should  follow  a  loud  sound,  a  susjHciou  of  deafness  will 
W  justified." 


THE  FIBSX  SBHSATIONS  AtTD  FERCBPTIOHS  Or 
SOXJND, 

It  is  extremely  di£Bcult  to  decide  how  many  honra, 
days,  or  weeks  elapso  before  the  first  eensation  of  sound 
is  felt,  beefliise  what  seems  proofs^  of  beiii'iiig  mny  in 
reality  be  but  Iho  signs  of  other  strong  ^'nsntions.  For 
exnmplc,  starting,  throwing  up  the  arms,  niovoments  of 
the  Gyelida,  crying,  may  be  the  signs  of  fright,  etc. 

Ku^nmaul  i^ays  he  could  strike  the  Inudest  and  tnoHt  in- 
hunnuiiious  chords  close  to  the  ears  of  new-lKim  children 
who  were  awake,  without  alfccting  their  norvef*  at  all. 

Preyer's  chihl  jerked  both  iirms  Bpasniodically  after  a 
loud  call  emitted  by  the  father  in  the  twenty-first  hour 
of  the  chihl's  lifp,  n  result  which  might  easily  have  l>ren 
occasioned  b}'  the  s]>e«kcr'8  breath  titrikiiig  the  child'K 
fiice,  cK])e<;iully  uh  whistling,  diippiiig  of  the  hand«,  and 
speaking  in  the  ordiniiry  v(»ice  bad  no  ciretrt. 

It  WHS  not  until  tJio  third  diiy  tlitit  Preycr  was  assured 
of  his  child's  [Mtwer  of  hearing.     On  thnt  day  the  clap- 
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ping  of  liiiiida  and  whistling  near  him  aiuscd  biiii  to  liulf 
ujjfcii  liis  eye*  while  lying  in  n  quiet,  satisliGd  way.  As 
this  action  whs  repeated  eovcral  times  on  the  fuiirlli  ilny, 
wbile  it  did  not  follow  the  sume  noises  on  the  tliird  day, 
it  seemed  conclusive  thut  bL-nriDg  was  estubli»lic(l  wbcu 
the  child  was  four  diiys  old.  It  was  also  ou  the  fourth 
il:iy  that  tli(!  child  .stupped  crying  on  his  fulht-r  whistling 
near  hira.  "VVhcii  ten  or  twelve  days  old  liis  father's 
voi(>u  iilwiiyii  <iuietE>d  him,  ut  the  ^iiiiie  limo  occasioning 
nn  indcsicribahlc  cxprc»sioa. 

On  hid  twcnty.6fth  day,  speaking  softly  to  him  induced 
repeated  closing  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  uoxt  day  he 
slurted  as  n  30up  tureen  waa  uoisily  covered,  though  ho 
{'Oidd  not  see  it.  This  proves  tlmt  stroug  waves  of  wound 
startled  him  us  much  as  un  ndult. 

Oil  tho  UitrtietU  day,  as  tlio  child  lay  in  comfortable 
reat,  Preyer  stood  before  him,  and  withnut  moving,  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Yes  ! "  Suddenly  lie  threw  bis  amis 
up  high,  jerking  tho  upper  part  of  his  body  also,  while 
the  hiippy  expression  of  bis  face  was  replaced  Iiy  a  very 
serioua  ono.  Tliis  was  repeated  on  the  slamming  of  the 
door. 

In  the  fifth  week  the  Bensitiveness  to  sound  was  so 
great  tlmt  the  child  ueldom  slc|it  in  tlie  dnytime,  if  pei'- 
sona  ID  the  looiii  spoke  or  walked  about,  and  alwnj's 
turned  his  head  when  any  one  approached  the  bod.  In 
bia  sixth  tvcek  hia  crying  was  stilled  at  once  by  the  sing- 
of  his  mother.     When  ehc  sang  first,  he  opened  bia 
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eyes  very  wide,  showing  syniptonis  of  aatonishinent,  also 
the  next  time,  and  tlicn  and  afLcnvards  sct'rucil  tt>  connect 
the  sound  with  tiie  oval  shape  of  hia  niolher'a  mouth, 
which  seems  usuiilly  the  ciiHe  with  children  of  four 
monthly,  who  luugh  and  shout  as  soon  ns  the  mother 
Bitigs.  In  the  seventh  week  the  aea&e  of  fright  fmm 
loud  sound  was  still  greater;  while  he  was  sleeping  some 
keys  dropped  on  the  flodr,  and  liibcirms  were  iiniiic- 
dintely  sti-etclnid  oul,  and  romtiiiKrd  mo  for  two  minutes, 
uQcIiangcd,  with  all  the  fingera  sproud.  The  position  waa 
like  the  spread-out  wiufjs  of  u  frightened  bird. 

For  harmonious  muaieul  sounds  the  child  had  a  great 
liking,  the  expression  of  his  into  being  very  liuppy  while 
his  mother  sang;  and  even  wlieu  hungry,  n  soft  cradle 
song  would  keep  hiui  patient,  when  ^iieukiug  proved 
quite  insuffieient. 

At  the  eighth  week  the  child  heard  piano  music  for 
tb«  first  time.  H»  tihowed  an  unusuiil  tension  in  the 
eyes,  and  a  quiclt  inovemeDt  of  tl»e  uruis  and  legs, 
acvompanicd  hy  laughter. 

Pleasui-e  in  uiufsic  rcmaiued  uncliaiigcd,  so  that  more 
than  u  year  before  (he  first  imjierfect  attempt  iit  npeiiking, 
tile  distinctioQ  between  mu^cul  and  other  sounds  was 
fully  developed. 

He  frequently  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  months  showed 
his  pleasure  iu  music  by  certaiu  resiwagive  sounds  of 
biii  own ;  niid  any  noise  was  res[K>udc'(l  to  by  a  quick 
opening  or  closing  of  the  eyes,  and  a.  throwing  up  of  tbo 
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emui,  no  matter  what  (ho  position  of  the  body.  At 
sewn  oi-  eight  months  the  nioveincnta  of  the  arms  were 
not  eo  frequent.  At  eleven  weoks,  Preycr  uotit^od  for  the 
first  time  whnt  bad  uot  beeu  ohsci'vcd  hy  othei's  before 
the  second  quarter  of  infant  life,  namely,  the  turning  of 
the  head  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 
Tho  fathi^r  kiiuekod  on  u  mirror  behind  him,  and  he  at 
onco  turnod  bis  hc»d  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

AltdgGtUur  at  this  period  it  was  suriirisiog  how  easily 
his  attention  could  be  directed  to  simple  toncB,  scales, 
and  harmonics ;  .and  how,  forgetting  any  chance  uneasi- 
ness, ho  would  liHteu,  with  a  pciculiur  tension  of  the 
eyelids. 

In  the  twelfth  week  the  tuniiug  of  tbo  hand  towards 
the  sound  vi&s  very  quick,  though  the  right  direction  was 
not  ulwiiya  fuuud  nt  oiicc.  lit  tho  tii.\t6enUi  week  the 
head  turned  toward  the  sound  with  iibsolute  certainty, 
Belbro  thl?*,  a  hniid-orgaiii  in  the  garden  or  the  Hound  of 
volra'S  in  tlio  next  room  was  not  noticed,  Init  now  they 
provoked  lively  molluns  of  the  beiid,  and  a  ehanged  and 
interested  osproaiioii  of  coiintennnco. 

'J'iie  hrst  noise  iirtilieiailly  produced  by  bimHolf  was  the 
rumpling  of  some  paper  ii)  hii«  bands,  aud  seeming  in 
give  EiLiu   iili-ii-iure,  it   wn»    ippciited  veiy  often. 

When  ho  Wiis  twonty-oiio  weeks  old,  the  gong  beaten 
to  chain  his  attention  while  buiug  ])hotogruphcd,  rendered 
him  absolutely  niolioiiloss,  bi.s  oycfl  elarlng  fixedly  at 
the  metallic   plnte.     And,    indeed,   bis   hearing    was  so 
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developetl  by  th«  lillli  month  tli»t  he  wuuM  stop  mirAing 
to  observe  tbe  cause  of  any  nolso  in  bin  neigbborljuocl. 
When  the  liill->ear  had  be«n  i-emUeil,  lie  would  ofton 
stare  with  Hxcd,  wiJc-tipPU  eyes  ntiil  opni  iinnilli  iit  his 
father'*  liicc,  whilu  tlie  latter  siuig  betbru  him,  and  ho 
oruned  cxiillhi^ly  vvliou  hu  bciird  iiiiMtnry  uiui^it'. 

At  eight  months  be  winked  suddenly  whenever  he 
hRsrd,  tit)t  merely  loud  eotiudti,  but  iiny  iit^w  MOiiiidH; 
tVpr  pxiiniplc,  wlion  lais  fnthor  iiiiitiiUHl  (lie  noises  oK 
aidliialfi,  lie  eviiH-ed  not  oidy  fright  but  astonii^limolit. 
Fright  caused  a  ji'rhiiig  of  tin?  nbulu,  iut-tcatl  of,  as 
foniiorly,  only  th«  anus  and  legs. 

In  |irot»l',  however,  that  the  litnHing  wns  not  always 
uti  fxprt^sslori  of  frig'ht,  it  is  mentioned  Chut  at  uiae 
aioiitbii  the  child  ropluccd  uiore  thiiii  a  dozen  timett  the 
lid  of  II  largo  glass  watcr-ijottk- ,  cacli  time  uuikitig 
so  much  noise  with  it  thiit  he  winked  und  shuddered, 
while  liis  fsve  wore  nn  ulitiorbod  expression  of  attontioD. 
As  he  WAS  cag«r  to  repeat  the  net,  it  vi&s  evident  that 
hid  enjoyment  of  those  sensations  of  touch  and  eight 
Oiitwi'ij^hed  tlic  Iuj-k  pK-iiKunt:  effect  of  the  acconipniiying 
sound  impression,  whiuli  was  Qcvortbolci^s  so  iutcoec  aa 
to  cause  the  sctf-inotions  described. 

During  teething  the  irritability  of  the  audltorj'  nerves 
was  DO  much  greater  thnt  even  a  loud  word  would  oftoo 
ovoasion  winking,  staring,  quiuk  breathing,  screaming, 
and  even  tear^. 

When  a  year  oLd,  the  cryiDg  child  was  quieted  by  the 
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repeated  sound  of  "ah"  as  easily  as  iu  the  first  montJi. 
No  other  tioiind  —  iiwillier  Hhiirp  "ss"  nor  "pst"  —  had 
any  »ufh  pflVi^t;  but,  on  tlio  otlior  band,  all  siuging  had, 
oven  ivlicn  the  note«  wore  falHe. 

At  aliout  this  timt',  three  tiuiidrcd  and  uineteea  days, 
is  to  be  iiotE^d  a  remarkable  acoustic  experimont,  which 
ti^Btificd  to  the  grout  uitelloctuul  prugrcaa  of  this  child. 
Ho  struck  a  plato  aeveral  times  with  a  spoon.  Happen- 
ing to  touth  titc  plate  with  Iiis  other  liuiid  once  !it  tlie 
same  time  that  the  spoon  fell  on  tlio  plate,  the  sound 
was  damped,  and  the  diflerence  imnieiliately  noticed 
by  the  diild,  who  then  changed  the  epoon  to  the  other 
hand  and  repeated  the  experiment  precisely  a»  before, 
dimipcning  the  sound  with  the  hfind  which  formerly 
held  Iho  spoon,  etc.  In  the  eveniug'  tJiis  was  repeat«d 
again  with  Uic  same  result.  Manifestly,  the  function 
of  uiusality  exislcil  in  vigorous  development,  and  the 
(jucstion  the  child,  still  wholly  without  verbal  apeech, 
ti'iod  to  decide  was,  "  Is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in 
the  band,  or  in  the  phito?" 

At  this  time,  also,  he  wns  acciistoreied  to  observe  the 
noisy  fiUing  of  the  coal  stove  every  moruiag  in  the 
room  where  he  was;  one  morning  he  heard  the  same 
noise  from  the  next  room,  where  the  stove  waa  being 
filled,  and  immediately  turned  hlw  hcnd  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound.  Seeing  nothing,  he  twisted  his  head 
around  almost  one  hundred  and  eighty  degt'ee.t  and  Wohod 
intjulringly  at  the  stove  in  his  owd  room,  showing  again. 
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conclusively,  the  exei-cise  of  the  logical  fftculty.  Such 
occnrrences  weve  uot  uiirrcqiK-nt.  Once,  for  oxjiinplo, 
at  thirty  months,  ha  chanced  In  cover  one  pht  with  his 
b:u)(l  while  a  teakettle  v/ii»  boiling  on  the  tubtu  befuru 
him.  At  once  he  perceived  tho  bssening  of  the  Hoiind, 
took  Im  hund  away,  niid  listened  with  ojicn  mouth  uiid 
aslonished  eyes  ty  the  altcvcd  noise.  Five  or  six  timw 
ht!  placed  his  hand  ovei'  his  ear  to  confirm  the  coimeo 
tioii  between  the  changed  fiouiid  imd  the  positiou  of  the 
hand,  and  di<!!i  ho  ceased  to  caro  for  it,  becauise  h«  he- 
canic  flccastonicd  to  it. 

After  the  first  year  he  would,  on  striking  the  piano 
keys,  turn  around  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  any  one 
was  liBtening  to  him.  He  laughed  at  the  singing  of  » 
cunary;  he  laughed  at  all  new  sounds,  sueh  as  hawk- 
ing, gurgling,  and  even  at  thunder.  A  favorite  acous- 
tic amusemeiit  was  the.  holding  of  a  watch  at  his  ear  to 
note  tlie  ticking.  Sometimes  he  held  it  on  tJie  head 
or  the  cheek,  or  the  futber  held  it  on  top  of  tho  boy'a 
hend,  the  attentive  expression  showing  that  he  hwird 
it,  and  that,  therefore,  the  sound-conducting  (wwcr  of 
the  bones  must  have  been  long  estftbltshed. 

His  enjo^inent  of  music  increased  very  sensibly  from 
tlic  flr^t  (juitrter  up  to  the  third.  But  it  was  not  tintll 
the  la«t  half  of  the  second  year  that  the  child'0  incH 
tioDS  —  which  had  always  been  lively  under  the  influ- 
ence of  all  aoTts  of  music — kept  perfect  lime.  He 
danced,  mdeed,  in  on  unrhythmical  fashioOi  at  twenty- 
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one  months,  and  a  little  Ititci'  kept  time  with  his  arms 
or  wilti  ono  arm  tolerably  eorrcctly,  trying;  at  the  samo 
tinit*  tti  sing  a  swing;  wliich  jjist,  however,  wa.t  only  liitnr 
piirtiiilly  t«iic'cti!-»ful.  lie  prurorrud  Htrilciri|^  Die  piiiiio 
with  both  hands  at  once  (a  Hingle  key  with  each  hand) 
tn  lilityin^  on  thu  (Itu  und  drum  (itt  two  ycur«),  nnd  U 
is  romarkiible,  iu  view  of  his  sicuto  auditory  sense  for 
noiisuii  und  vocub,  Ibat  even  nl  thu  vud  of  the  third 
year  it  W!t»  impftf^nililG  to  tfach  him  lo  ilialiiii^tii^h  tbo 
thrtic  tonus,  C,  D,  E. 

Another  child,  'on  the  contrary,  a  little  girl,  could  at 
nine  months  sing  correctly  every  note  as.  It  was  struck 
UD  the  piano ;  diBliked  discords,  nnd  crtod  violoutly 
whenever  a  tin  trimipet  wsw  l)lo\vn.  Thid  ehild  and 
<io  of  her  wistors  voul<l  sing  melodies  before  tbuy  eoiild 
ik.  Not  only  the  volume  and  shade  of  a  tone  (^molt) 
nre  fully  undeistood  by  such  niusieal  children  nt  eight 
months,  who  followed  with  great  attention  iiny  musical 
performance.  Ono  child  sang  itself  to  sleep  at  nine 
inoiiiha  old,  and  at  ninetoca  mouths  sang  all  little  songs 
correctly,  clapping  her  hands  rhythmiailly.  One  other 
little  girl,  eleven  months  old,  jumped  and  turned  ber 
body  and  hands,  on  hearing  music. 

In  the  third  year  it  was  hsird  to  awaken  my  boy  by 
noises.  He  v«ry  often  fell  asleep,  even  when  there  was 
much  noise  nenr  him, 

In  comimrinf;  tiome  observations  of  Darwin  and 
Deaune   with   others.  Prof.  Preyor  concludes   wjth    the 
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remnrk    that    iiulivldunl    dttfcrGiices    dupend    grt^iilly   od 
hei-oditiiry  influences. 


THB  HBARINa  OF  NBW.BORN  ANTMALB. 


tbe 


Prof.  Proycr  gives  a  very  interefltincf  chapter  on 
effects  of  soiimls  on  anhniils.  proving  that  the  scnso  of 
heiiring  in  the  guineu-pig  ami  the  cJiicki-n  in  dnvclopml 
at  birtb,  and  is  enormously  superior,  eompurativoly,  to 
that  of  ,th«  child. 

Wft  have  to  ftdmit  that  tho  child  in  tho  beginning 
hears  nothing  ;  afterwards  hears  many  things  indistinctly  ; 
MiiJ  only  liltio  l>y  Jiltlv,  tii  tint  liirgest  miniln?r  of  indis- 
tinct Kounds,  something  in  recognized  ;  and  linnlly,  innny 
things  ftr«  heard  distinctly,  juat  as  the  a-dult  acquire:^  » 
laiigiiage  in  a  foreign  counti'y.  Strong,  high  tones  are 
more  quickly  perceived  than  deep  tones.  Every  mother 
loses  many  thousand  words  in  speaking,  whispering,  and 
singing  to  her  cliiUl,  before  one  is  heard ;  and  many 
thousHnd  words  aro  said  before  the  child  understands 
thoni.  If  not  so  excrcisod,  the  child  votild  Icnro  to 
spoak  much  later. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


THE   SENSE    OF    TOUCH. 


Tbb  observations  about  the  sense  of  touch  of  the  new- 
born child  and  the  nursling  refer  more  tu  tim  sensibility 
of  touch.  After  an  extended  scientifiG  analysis  of  the 
nervous  condition  lieforu  hirlli,  miii  thiit  hy  a  scientific 
demonatralion  of  the  condition  of  the  ftptus  and  its  pailial 
uervous  irrilahility  nf  tlnj  tiingUL'  mid  lipw,  Prof.  Preyor 
comos  to  the  coni.rlus»ion  that,  although  "the  new-l>orii 
child  is  not  as  fiilly  awaiv  of  pain  "  its  the  iidult,  the 
dilVcrciK-o  between  pnin  aut\  plensiim  is  clearly  under- 
stood.  He  refers  to  tlio  nervous  sensntion  of  tho 
tongue,  the  sucking  iinmeJiutHly  iiftcr  Iiirlh,  and  the 
mimical  power  of  expressing  the  difference  between 
bitter  and  sweet. 

Nose:  in  toticbing  the  point  of  the  nose,  the  child 
closes  both  bis  eyes. 

Pnlm  nf  the  hand  :  pressing  a  finger  into  \m  bund,  he 
will  cling  to  it.  A  pushing  luotinu  im  followed  hy  a 
movement  of  tho  other  sino.  The  sensiijility  in  the  prdm 
of  the  hand  tn  lesK  thuii  that  of  the  nkin  of  the  fnec. 

The  touch  of  tho  undtr  pttrt  of  the  ftiut  esiiisos  (ho 
stretching  of  the  toes.     Beating  agaiiibt  it  leiidw  to  a  dorsal 
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flexion  of  the  foot,  the  knoe,  and  hip  joint.  PrickiDg  it 
with  a  needle  shows  reflexos  of  pain. 

Between  two  atid  twielvo  weeks  old  the  greatest  'rest- 
le^ucss,  ciying,  aud  discouleot  of  the  chiUl  were  immcdi- 
iitely  silenced  by  putting  the  fiuger  into  the  ear;  the  eye 
showed  great  tension.  Tlie  quostlon  arises,  Was  this 
the  effect  of  dimiuiahiug  the  noise  hy  closing  the  ear,  or 
was  it  nil  acoustic  irritation  ?  But  after  the  tirst  half-year 
this  experiment  ceased. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  very 
great,  which  is  very  often  deinonstralRd  by  the  early  aet 
of  Implizo^d  children,  and  it  may  be  called  greater  than 
that  of  adults. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  fix  the  time  when  the  fre- 
quent rt'Hfx  mutii>U8  of  the  sense  of  touch  cciihg,  and 
tlic  iionniil  coudtlioa  of  the  adult  is  reached.  Notn'ilh- 
&tiitidiu<^  some  iulicrili-d  individual  dlfTcrencos,  and  the 
ahnoriuiil  increaeo  of  reflex  oiotiona  perceived,  we  may 
coiicludu  that  among  the  now  born  the  wearing  out  of 
the  nerve  tmces  hy  the  constant  repetition  of  the  irri- 
tation, that  is,  the  final  decrease  of  the  sensibihty  of 
touch,  is  of  great  iuiporl.'ince. 

Befoi-tf  birth  and  at  the  hoginning  of  life  these  nerve 
traces  arc  not  bo  easily  pnssHAe  as  after  some  roSex 
irritations ;  therefore  the  greater  reflex. 

After  many  experiments  on  iminmls,  both  before  and 
after  birlb,  by  Mr.  SoHuian  aud  myself,  wc  found  that 
ireflex  motions  incrvoscd  constantly,  until  at  a  period 
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which  nii^'ht  ho  (iiilleU  iht?  ht-jrimiiiig  of  r^ex  reaction. 
But  it  must  Iji!  reiiif  iiilicrt'd  thnt  wliilo  the  central  traces, 
by  constant,  usp,  liofomo  rnoi-p  niul  more  paB.^ible,  And 
r{uid(eiic(l  in  motion,  tliu  [>oi-i|ihoi'til  oniia  of  tbo  nerves 
of  the  skin  hecome,  hy  inevitahlG  contact  of  cold  and 
wet,  less  Kenxitivc. 

77(1'  ^fli-ifC  (ipprchc\mon  of  touch.  From  tho  sonsitivo- 
D«ss  of  toiK'Ii  to  ihc  n)]{>i'chen^ion  of  touch  iit  n  long 
8tcji.  The  Hiiuplu  conception  of  touch  baa  to  be  con- 
nected with  isiiccpseive  roncci>tinn  to  produce  the  con- 
ception of  time.  It  19  supplemented  by  the  concpptinii 
of  spncc,  anti  [in;Mly,  wKIi  tbiit  nf  cniisal  connection 
Iwtweeu  two  uv  more  impressions  in  regard  to  time 
mid  8pucc,  forming  Ihfi  cousoious  TOOCcptioH  nf  tiodily 
contact. 

If  till'  iinw-ljoni  child  is  softly  beaten,  he  hu»  n  con- 
ception of  if,  b«ciiiise  he  cries;  but  he  does  not  know 
ftnyfliing  of  tbo  jilat-e,  nor  of  the  cnnxe.  If  benten  once 
more,  a  possibility  of  »  remcmbriincc  or  of  n  difference 
in  time  is  ofl'ered.  In  case  the  beating  is  applied  iit  dif- 
ferent places  on  tbo  ekin,  the  child  becomes  conscious 
of  a  dilfcrcncc  in  space,  besides  a  conception  of  pnin, 
because  it  is  different  nerve  libera  which  are  imtnted. 
If  the  heating  is  interrupted  by  painless  pauses,  then 
in  time  tho  hnnd  will  bo  recognized  as  tho  causo  of 
pain,  and  very  likely   be   pushed   hack. 

On  the  other  bund,  if  the  contftf^t  gives  pleasure,  it 
will  he  defiired.     In  both  cases,  ruovoniuuts  hare  to  be 
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performod,  these  leading  agaiu  to  Dew  impressions  und 
conceptions. 

Undoubtedly,  the  tu'st  succeasful  attempt  at  grasping 
is  very  interoeting  to  the  child,  in  (Experiencing  touch 
at  tlie  eods  of  his  iinj;cra.  li"  not,  he  wmiKl  hardly 
look  8o  attentively  at  hiu  own  fiugurs.  This  liecame 
still  moro  tso,  when,  on  the  twenty-third  week,  iu  strik- 
ing alwul,  one  Limil  nccidontally  grasped  the  other. 

There  13  the  eloiir  distinction  between  the  reciprocal 
touch  of  the  two  surfaces  of  his  own  body  and  that  of 
a  foreign  body,  which  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Ego.  The  first  timely  connection  in 
the  sensibility  of  touch  in  auothcr  body  Is  most  likely 
that  whieli  is  guiiied  in  sucking.  Uy  plin-iiiig  the  nip- 
ple between  the  tips  an  impression  is  miido  of  some- 
tiling  wet  in  his  mouth,  connected  with  the  sweet  taste. 

Thia  is  one  of  the  Jinst  cxjicrleneea  tlie  young  Ijulie 
receives  :  that  in  consetjuence  of  a  vertaia  t4>uch  of  the 
lips,  a  still  more  iigreeiiblo  sensation  is  felt  In  the 
mouth;  therefore  the  child  dcsirea  the  touch  uf  the 
tips,  and  any  similar  soft  impression   is  welcome. 

This  is  illustrated  clearly  by  the  bal>y*s  habit  uf  suck- 
ing his  own  fingers,  Hud  it  makes  tliu  Hcr^uai ntaucc  of 
any  uew  object  by  at  once  putting  it  in  his  month. 
This  shows  how  much  easier  and  ulningcr  Ihe  timely 
succcsttion  of  Uie  same  impres-sion  is  pereeivi'd  than  the 
oecasiona)  and  ea^ual  oiio.  The  invincibility  of  the  milk 
uiuy  ftuppoil  this  phymolo-j;ii'rd    niistuke,  and    it  would 
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be  of  great  value  to  find  if  the  nursling  who  receives 
the  milk  only  from  tUo  broasL,  t-oiitiouea  also  the  use- 
losa  strnkini;,  an  cu)in|)iir(>(l  with  one  who  receives  the 
Diilk  from  tlio  triii)»p:)rcnt  bottle. 

The  habit  of  useleHs  sucking  seems  so  much  more  stir- 
pmiog  ftft  thti  miritliMg  show»  <iuite  ear\y  a  kind  of  reason- 
ing activity  by  opening  the  eyes  cjuite  wide  on  seeing  the 
mother's  brenst- 


THB   SIjNSIBII.ITT   TO   TEItfPBRATtTRB. 

There  are  very  ftw  ohserva,tioD3  on  the  dilfereDces 
in  temperature.  It  is  aa  open  question  whether  the 
Budden  cooling  off  of  the  child  at  birtli,  which  may  vary 
BCViTiiI  degrees,  I iioddces  at  oiiee  u  sensation  of  cold  in 
tlio  lull  birth  as  well  as  the  child  of  i>i't'inrttui'o  bii'tb,  even 
if  thcro  ia  a  trembling  or  »!iiv*Ting.  Omitting  Home 
scientific  remarks  on  tliis  point,  Prof.  Preyer  continues 
with  the  ohscrvHtion  that  the  Hrst  bath  |iroduix>d  m  |iloas- 
ant  sensntiou  if  a  comfortable  warmth  was  given.  It  is 
conifortuble  in  contni»t  to  the  pmcesa  of  coolin;;  jitat  ex- 
perienced, which  can  be  cleuily  seen  in  Ihe  facial  expres- 
sion of  the  new-lwrn  child,  who  but  a  few  moments  !»e- 
fore  was  found  wet,  trembling,  and  ci-ying. 

At  the  seventh  day  1  ferceived  a  joyous  expression, 
with  wido-opeu  eyes.  No  other  sensuous  iiujircasion  is 
able  to  produce,  nt  this  early  period,  a  Hiniilar  expres. 
sion  of  coatent^umnt.  The  coucepliun  of  niiriulh  and 
cold,  both  of  which  are  not  ielt  before  uor  iinaiodiateljr 
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itflvr  birtti,  liccumcs  (Imtinrtly  conceived  after  tim  G(tit 
bulb.  It  soems  also  tbiit  Lbo  Imthiiig  of  new-burn  chil- 
dren in  ice-cold  wnter  is  ulways  connected  witJi  an 
espiHiiwion  of  disple(in>irr'. 

Aliout  tliB  Ioch]  Hensatioii  of  warmth  and  cold,  wo  have 
very  little  ex|»oncnc.e.  Gmixmer  (ried  the  different  parta 
of  the  body  on  tw«ntj  cliildi-cn  with  a  cold  [licc-e  of  iron, 
mcotiug  each  time  with  vivid  I'ctlcx  mution:^. 

Tho  seiii^ibility  of  yotin^  iofucitK  to  any  coutiict  with 
cold  water  is  known  by  their  ci-j-ing  and  reatleiwinflBs; 
atid  this  di8in{:lin»tiGn  to  the  lut'ul  withdrawal  <if  warmth 
remains  throug-hout  the  first  yeara  of  life,  until  in  later 
years  the  ex|>erienc«  tliat  c«ld  water  ia  refreshing  over- 
comes the  lirst  inipressluiis. 

llow  sGiiHitive  children  in  general  ui-e  in  regard  to  heat 
and  cold  was  ghown  in  the  experinicnt  of  lessoning  grad- 
ually the  temperature  of  my  cliild's  I«ilh.  It  could  be 
lessened  to  32^°  C.  without  diminlt>liin<^  the  |iWsiire  of 
the  l)oy.  But  if  it  was  Icss+'tied  to  Sl^"  C  Jiiul  less, 
the  diil'I  cried  uninterruptedly  until  the  water  w:ifl  made 
warmer. 

At  two  and  one  half  years  he  lHU<;hed  and  enjoyed 
the  tcmpcnitnre  of  tiie  room  iii  the  balb,  which  before 
had  made  him  cry  ;  and  at  four  years  lie  refnscd  to  take 
a  warm  batli  nt  3^"  C  At  seven  months  he  looked  pale 
in  ft  bath  at  34'  or  35'  C,  but  in  one  or  two  minutes  he 
regained  his  usual  color.  This  refers  not  to  a  direct  con- 
tractiou  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  by  the  abstcoctioa 
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of  heat,  liut  tn  an  effect  on  the  reflective  nerves,  as  it  was 
especially  the  fai^c  wbicli  became  pale,  but  ut  two  yeare 
this  ceased. 

The  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  moutli,  the  tougue, 
ami  the  lips  in  the  young  hiihe,  in  regard  to  coH  and 
wuniitli,  19  ulso  Very  striking.  The  liottle  is  very  often 
refused,  wirh  violent  ovyiog,  when  the  railk  is  only 
a  little  aljove  or  Itelovv  the  tenn>erature  of  the  blood. 
Thcivfore  ull  liqiiiil?)  used  to  test  llic  sense  of  taste  must 
have  exactly  37"  C.  But  children  ciin  eiisily  be  educated 
to  take  cooler  drinks,  if  they  be  offered  when  the  child 
ia  huiigry. 


CHAFTER  IV.  • 


TBB   SENSE   OF   TASTE. 


The  child  of  niiituro  as  well  as  that  of  premature  birth, 
from  one  to  two  months,  reacts  by  mimic  retiex  motions, 
like  an  udult,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  brush,  diflereut  arti- 
cles are  uppliud  to  hi&  mouth. 

Some  grimaces  were  observed  on  two  children  touched 
with  3omc  8ub»tancoij,  whilo  the  same  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  tODguo  showed  do  effect  uutil  the  melting 
reached  the  more  eensitive  portion  of  the  border  of  the 
tongue. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  the  taste,  nod  no  other  aasociHttid 
eR'ect,  which  producea  u  "aour  face"  of  the  child. 

[  saw  iiiythild,  on  the  first  dny  of  his  life,  HcU  the 
sugar  which  was  pnt  on  the  nipple  of  his  motbei-'s  broaat, 
while  he  did  not  touch  anything  else  than  the  sweet. 

On  the  geooud  dny  be  licked  the  milk  a&  well  as  the 
sugar  with  a  very  sHtitfied  expression.  Later,  when  pre- 
sented with  salt  aod  other  mixed  substances,  I  observed 
bis  astoulsUment. 

At  one  and  one  half  years  old,  even  to  hia  fourth  yenr. 
ho  closed  his  eyes,  covered  his  faue,  and  sliook  his  whole 
body  iu  the  most  comical  mauncr,  when  presented  with  a 
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new  (lii<h,  even  whoa  bu>  liki-d  it.  Aud  one  could  very 
eiLsily  lOfikG  biiu  boliovc  tlint  somethiug  liit^tctl  good, 
evoii  when  be  bad  junt  rejoctod  it.  I'l-of.  Proyer  fiu- 
kheit  this  subject  witU  the  couclusioa  thut  lUe  capacity 
of  tasting  ia  found  in  erory  child,  but  difTerent  indi- 
viduals allow  dilTei'eut  powers  of  couceptioii  itud  es- 
pressioQ. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  IMPRESSIOHS  OF  TASTE. 

The  sense  of  tnsle  seems  the  first  and  best  adapted 
to  receive  and  coiiuect  itnproBDioas.  The  taxte  of  tlis 
milk  be  was  accustomed  to  was  strongly  fixed,  so  tliitt, 
when  quite  young,  he  was  able  to  distinguiwli  between 
Lis  iisutd  and  other  milk.  The  opinion  of  some  iil)- 
servers,  that  it  ueedm  a  mouth  befoi'o  a  child  is  able 
to  refuse  niedieiiifl  on  account  of  the  taste,  is  false.  I 
fouud  my  child  refusing  milk  luid  sugar  on  the  fourth 
day  which  ho  had  accepted  oa  the  sucoiid  day,  very 
likely  comparing  the  swectnesH  wilh  the  nuilhrr's  milk, 
iut  only  a  few  graiiiia  of  sugar  put  on  the  nipple  of  his 

)ttle  were  enough  to  make  it  acceptable. 

Possibly,  in  sweetening  bad  tasting  medicine,  the  child 
takes  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Hweetncus.  Kvery  new 
effeet  of  taste  acts  in  three  directions,  showing  astonish- 
ment, a  desire  for  more,  or  detestation. 

Food  ia  not  sc-ldoiu  at  the  beginning  rejected,  then 
afterwards    desired.       Thl^    depeuds   on    the    churui    of 
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novelty,  tbo  tnste,  the  touch,  the  teiiiporature,  and  the 
smell.     All  four  nmy  act  in  concert* 

But  whero  tlio  ohlM  has  ouly  to  decide  between  some- 
thing suit  and  sweet,  the  inipvcsHioa  is  quite  clear,  even 
when  it  is  only  ii  few  weeks  old- 
How  far  the   child  is  able  to  dislingnit^h  after  he  !s 
weaued  may  be  seen  by  the  following:  — 

When  one  humlrcd  and  fifty  days  old  my  child  would 
no  longer  tjike  his  mother's  milk.  Five  days  afterwards 
he  refused  the  breiist  altogether,  on  iia-ditnt  of  the 
greater  8W«etne)i!:«  of  cow'h  milk  when  bo^iled  and  thiuiied 
with  water. 

At  the  end  of  the  tweiily-third  week  a  nurse  waa 
en»iio;pd  for  the  child,  whose  luilk  he  took  with  dfllight. 
Thitiibcd  cocoa,  milk,  bccl'-tea  with  the  yolk  of  au  L-gg, 
also  milk  with  egg,  were  all  much  liked. 

On  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-tifth  day  uo  uuise 
was  used.  Boiled  cow's  inilk,  ono  piirt  water,  four  pnrta 
with  egg,  seemed  d«sirahlc.  Also  gruel  with  egg  was 
received,  then  oftciwurds  rcfu.sed ;  itlso  lep;urainosc. 

In  the  eighth  month  the  child  received  ulinosl  exclu- 
sively "Nestles  Kindemiehl,"  which  lie  liked  the  hcst. 
He  cried  aloud  with  pleasure,  to  expresii  his  satisfiictiun 
with  its  taste. 

Ninth  month.  The  child  partook  of  some  sugar  miiccd 
with  a  raw  beaten  egg,  with  grwit  astoiii-shiueiit.  He 
hked  fresh  water,  and  auekcd  wilh  pieaam-o  a  piece  of 
white  bread,  seemiagly  for  the  sake  of  sucking. 
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Eleventh  month.  !!«  took  gome  weak  and  slightly 
stilteil  Imef-tea  with  egg,  without  ^howiug  pleasure,  aod 
refused  cocoii  milk  without  .sugar. 

Twelfth  month.  Tho  child  was  very  fiistidioua  about 
tho  taftta  of  his  meals,  and  refiiscci  with  disgust  any 
fiirinuccous  subsUmcc,  except  his  kindermehl. 

Bitter  Biibslanfea  were  strongly  re-fused.  The  idios^ti- 
t-ru^y,  hy  rofuaiiifif  to  cat  ii  nuinher  of  dishes,  exteiidud 
luto  the  fourlh  and  Hfth  years,  and  w^nt  so  far  that 
even  ciii  seeing  some  peas  he  cxiireesed  a  strong  nver- 
which  was  followed  by  choking, — n  phciicmonon 
met  in  many  children,  indiaiting  a  very  strongly  de- 
veloped power  of  disnrimiDalion  between  diflorences  of 
taelfi  and  sdipII.  Much  ns  it  seems  practically  opposed 
t(i  a  rational  metliod  of  education,  no  ohild  should  be 
compelled  to  tako  DonrtBbment  ^vhich  is  avei'se  to  bim^ 
and  may  he  foHowed  by  vouiititig. 

The  refusal  of  small  ohiUhen  to  certain  food  must  not 
he  attributed  t.(»  nnughtiness.  Does  not  tho  new-born 
child  i>t  on<'e.  refuse  syur  iii!t1%  ?  And  at  the  to  him  criti- 
v.\i\  period  of  weaning,  is  lie  or  tlio  nin'Ho  to  blame  when 
he  refuses  tho  indigestible  food  offered  Iiim?  Very  often 
foree  used  iit.  this  timo  develops  «  luHtinif  lUnfaMe  for 
certain  dishes,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  lasting  obslinacy  and 
wiUftilnexti. 

By  leaving  the  tjiwle  un.cupprcs8cd  at  tho  beginning, 
by  eoDBtiintly  proteetiug  him  iigsiinst  biking  too  much,  ho 
will  by  dtigi-ecs  adjust  himself  to  Uio  iiimily  food. 
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But  here  it  must  not  ho  forfrottcn  timt  the  fitmilj  liiis 
iili'tiady  rysiclit'il  !i  cortsiiii  iinlifluruiu't)  tonjii-dfl  Uistu  jind 
siiitll,  wliifh  the  chilli  lins  to  jinqiilro  in  tlip  course  of 
j'curs. 

The  touch,  iis  a  reflex  seoBaiion  for  euckiiig  Uy  hungry 
babies,  siipcisedes,  very  likely,  tlio  scn!«ttti()U  uf  tii»lu, 
and  offcre  auother  sign  by  which  to  recognize  the  pleas- 
nntness  of  taste  sciiealion,     I(  liken  mi/ftir,  not  (he  arid, 

Preyer  then  refers  iit  lotig-lli  ti>  llir  inslitu-tivo  diwcrim- 
inution  of  ttwte  in  iipwiy  burn  a!iiuiiil«,  and  says:  — 

These  wonderful  trajiacities  can  imly  lie  ha'^ed  on  an 
instinct  of  tyste.  FurlF/eJ'  e^x^teriiitenls,  e.*pecialli/  on  new- 
bi)m  hnman  heingit-,  are  very  deairaUe,  to  nscertHin  the 
siicomsivo  iiccN'tions  of  the  sGnjiibilify  in  diyconiiiijr  /Itf- 
fcrenccs,  both  for  plonsaiit  and  uiipleusftnt  dillercncfs  of 
timte,  and  tJie  cb!ir:i«t<!iistic  rcHcx  motions,  caused  by 
peculiar  t.i!4tes,  all  of  which  must  become  the  study 
of  tlie  iQothere. 

Pui"6  chemical  substances,  without  smoll  or  a  pro- 
nounced tiistc,  Lave  to  tid  used  in  moderate  ijiiaotitics  for 
such  experiments.  The  licst,  when  dissolved  in  luko- 
wuru)  water,  are  sweet  glycerine  »ugar,  anil  milk  and 
sugar;  for  stilt,  coinmon  suit;  for  sour  lemon,  acid  and 
milk  acid;  for  alkali,  soda;  for  bitter,  quinine. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TUB   SEJVSE    OF  SMSLL. 


The  observations  on  the  sense  of  smell  refer  first  to 
the  proof  of  its  existence  in  the  new-born  human  being, 
Biul  afterwards  to  the  differences  of  the  impressions  of  the 
eenso  of  smell  in  the  nui'siing,  connected  with  some  notes 
on  the  aense  of  smell  in  new-born  nuimsls.  On  the  first 
day  thu  child  cnn  he  induced  to  mimic  niolionii  h^  strong 
emeUin^  imbtitiiuceii.  Kussmnul  aHccrUiined  that  when 
the  odor  of  imiifa-tida  or  of  c^ual  uil  wa»  cumuiunicatud 
to  the  nuao  of  a  slucpln;^  ncw-lKirii  habo,  it  would  close 
the  oyclids  ttghtt  wrinkle  the  face,  and  become  restless 
nnd  anMkcn. 

Loutzncr  claims  that  hcaUUy  children  begin  to  cry 
when  exposed  to  strong  unpleasant  odors  placed  on  their 
lips.  Prof.  Prpycr  says  these  exjierinients  were  not  ex- 
clusively ilirocted  to  their  aonse  of  sinell.  The  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  ficnse  of  smell  in  tho  ncw-Ixirn  babo 
wotdd  hiivo  hcon  L-xpliiincd  by  a  mother's  consenting  to 
wet  one  of  her  breasts  or  the  sucking  bottles  with  au 
uopleasunt  smelling  but  not  tik^liiig  substance;  for  iii- 
staiico,  kerosene  oil,  eau-de-colo(fne,  spirit  of  wine,  etc. 
If  the  vbild  rt^fusod  to  Huok  from  one  of  thceo  suuroci^  of 
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mitk,  ire  might  bo  sure  lie  possessed  the  sense  of  emeU.  A. 
liltlc  gill  eighteen  hours  old  refused  the  breast  decidedly, 
on  the  uipple  of  which  waa  placed  a  drop  of  petroleum  or 
oil  of  amber.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  repeat  such  ex- 
periments, as  the  observation  of  a  nursling  who  refused 
the  mother's  breast  on  account  of  smoU  was  not  a  uew- 
horn  babe.  The  fiiet  that  some  larger  babies,  after 
having  tasted  their  niotbera'  milk,  refuse  to  take  any- 
thing vUu,  ill  spite  of  hunger  nnd  thirst,  is  not  a  proof, 
because  it  is  Dot  exchisively  founded  on  a  scuse  of  smell. 
On  thi>  ether  haud,  Mr.  Kroner  has  fully  proved  that 
from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  birth  to  !i  few  honrs  or 
days  iiftcrwai'dt*,  a  nonually  developed  child  siuells  by 
ciirlitig  up  it»  nose,  wrinkling  tip  its  face,  etc.  In  all 
such  iTxperiiiieiits  wiUi  tlic  sense  of  smell  of  infants,  it 
»ui!*t  be  iisceitained  that  Hie  nasiil  passage  be  entirely 
free  tn  tlie  nir.  The  child  must  he  ubie  to  lireutho  with  a 
elosf'd  mouth. 

After  the  iicnso  of  smell  is  awakened,  it  serves  the 
child  groutly  in  the  chuice  of  its  food.  Not,  as  some 
claim,  after  four  weeks,  or  after  two  mouths  old,  but 
from  the  ^r«C  dai/  the  nense  of  gmoll  ia  active,  increDsiiig 
from  day  to  day  the  intensity  of  the  cIiIM'k  pleasure  or 
discomfort.  Some  children  a  few  weeks  old  refuse  the 
bioattt  of  the  nurt>o  on  ai:i;ount  of  the  nnpleaoant  odor, 
and  cry  whcu  tliu  breast  is  merely  lirought  near  to 
them.  There  ctio  he  no  doubt  that  children  iHim  Iillnd 
very   boou  Icaru  to  euioll  their  milk  or  uiu»h.     And 
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the  refustit  of  cow's  milk  ini^tvad  of  the  previously 
racGived  lireiist  milk  iloptsmis  moru  on  lh«  smell  than 
on  tlio  lusto.  IIS  diildrou  oflfii  rpfust-  t.ho  inilk  liefore 
tasting  it.  It  would  Im  intoresting  in  such  cusob  to 
blind  tlio  eyes  to  prevent  the  sight  from  sharing  in  the 
result. 

The  l)Iind-l>urn  bahe  undoubtedly  cultivates  the  aenae 
of  smell  ei]niillj  strong  with  tlint  of  taste,  iu  order  to 
regulate  hifl  food. 

Wlictlier  the  babe  recognizes  his  mother's  broiist  by 
the  anicll,  Ei!>  the  nniiuiil  does,  is  Dot  cerlnio.  It  Hccuts 
jtat  without  seeing  or  toncbing  it,  the  child  would  be 
incnpnblc  of  finding  it.  Also,  the  ewiri^h  for  the  nipple, 
witbuiit  any  nid  from  Ihu  sense  of  smell,  m  with  sini- 
malfi,  seeins,  according  to  my  observations  in  lying-in 
hoBpitnIs,  (juestionable. 

That  rhildri-n  riiovn  violently  iind  Imstily  with  their 
whole  licuda  aniund  the  breast,  eyes  wide  open,  nnd 
the  mouth  intennittontly  so,  I  did  not  observe  in  my 
child  before  the  eighth  day. 

Aflei  weaning,  the  sense  of  emell  is  the  Icaat  used 
for  tbo  perception  of  hie  surroundings.  Impressions  of 
smell  are  ordinarily  taken  for  those  of  taste.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  on  my  boy's  actions  will  ebow  how  Ittte 
the  conception  of  smell  was  cleiirly  developed.  At  fif- 
teen monthft,  freshly  ground  coffee  and  eau-de-i^oloffue 
did  not  make  any  impression  on  my  child,  though  ho 
liked  the  latter  very  luucb  at  three  years  of  ago.     Th«y 
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were  ncitfier  desired  nor  rcjcvlod;  if  jjlacod  tiader  bis 
imse,  liis  mouth  closed. 

At  tlif  end  of  tho  MtuK  month,  eau-de'oohgue  made 
the  child  laugh.  He  showed  sirailiir  pleasure  ia  regard 
to  the  otlier  senses.  At  sixteen  uioiithti  old,  the  smell 
of  the  oil  of  roses  mude  no  iinprcesioii ;  at  ecvcntoen 
inoiitlia,  the  caiiiicity  to  dii^orimmnto  Ijetweon  tusto  niid 
irnicll  was  still  doubtful,  becauso  every  time  I  attempted 
to  huvG  him  amcll  an  oliject,  as  u  hyaciatli  or  eom«  an- 
senco,  he  opened  liia  mouth,  iind  often  took  the  flower 
into  his  mouth,  thereby  supposing  that  Ruythiiig  smell- 
ing good  niiidt  likewise  be  of  good  taste.  At  eighleeo 
iimnths,  the  diihl  jiltu'od  the  things  which  he  liked  to 
amcll,  and  desired  to  oiticll  no  lon^'or,  in  liirt  iiiouth» 
Bhowiii^  that  discrimination  l)etween  smell  aod  tusta 
existed. 

I  gave  the  child  a  rose,  saying,  "Please  smell'*;  he 
would  carry  it  with  closed  mouth  to  Xnti  nose,  breathing 
ID  Ihf  fnigriiiire  with  (*everal  Inbalutlous.  Fur  a  loug 
time  the  word  "smcliln""  was  identified  with  the  word 
"  blowing,"  because  the  nurse,  to  indicato  smelling,  imi- 
tated sneezing.  A  tiuc  sniffling,  tiint  '\i<,  an  inhalation 
of  air,  was  never  carried  out.  As  the  experiments  of 
smelling  in  general  are  not  cuatoniavy,  and  the  little 
habo  often  smells  sour  hitiijielf,  and  has  very  little  o]i- 
poilunity  to  smell  anything  except  the  exhalations  of  his 
mother  nr  nurBe,  the  lute  dcvelopmeDt  of  this  sense  is 
Dot  surprising. 
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The  iiiipurtauco  of  this  ruiiction,  in  connection  vt'llll 
the  lost  of  frcsli  nir,  food,  and  doiiiilinese,  h  unfortu- 
nately ffenera/h/  undei'valned. 

Many  iidult^  itre  toliilly  ignortiiit  of  «  difleronoft  ho- 
twocn  tlic  liniclt  and  taste.  Tlio  iiiitii  of  ciiltiiro  grows 
up  witliout  any  inHtructioiij  though  it  would  be  ref  great 
viiluo  to  dcvcloii  llic  scuso  of  siiiL'II  mirly,  nrid  got  n 
clear  expreeiiion  of  (he  effect,  in  th©  aumu  manner  iis 
pnictiued  with  color  uiid  souud. 


THB  SENSE   OF  SMELL  IK  NEW-BORN  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Spniiltting  ittatpd  that  in  placing  his  hand,  with 
whii^ii  he  hml  just  potted  il  dog,  nenr  tour  tilttu  kittvtis, 
only  threo  diiys  old,  and  still  hlind,  tlioy  hisaed  ;  hIiowIm^ 
the  finely  Ht'veloped  sense  of  smell.  In  raan,  tho  instinc- 
tive emoU  is  lew  inherited,  as  it  plays  nllogether  a  less 
impai'tnnt  psychogenetic  rolo  than  with  uiilntula,  that 
depend  on  it." 


TBS  EABLTEST    PEROEPTIOrf    Of    COMFORT    AifD    DtS- 
COMFUliT.    AND    THE  DEVBLOPXENT  OP  EHOTWNa. 

Prop.  PrtBrEu  nays:  "The  physio  logical  conception 
of  tliu  cuudition  of  the  organs  and  emotioiiiD  is  &o  lltlla 
decidiHl,  lliat  I  hi;  iiivuMtij^ntiun  of  llieiii  oii  n  littli;  child 
seems  uhiin^t  «npking  (oo  fur. 

"I  therefore  Umited  uiyMtlf  lu  a  suiall  number  of  sensa- 
tions und  eiiiotious,  and  therewith  present  mort-ly  fntg- 
ucnte.  It  seems  bettor  to  com mti nitrate  th^tin  than  with- 
hoUI  thorn,  if  tlwy  should  only  sei-ve  to  show  how  many 
probtcmii  glow  out  of  tho  fiictf. 

"The  whole  mentiil  and  pbysicid  condition  of  tho  child 
depends  pre-eminently  on  his  emotions  of  plcu.snru  or 
pain.  I  refer,  in  general,  to  these  ut  first;  nftorwarda, 
especidlly  to  tho  feeling  of  hunger  and  aatisfaction,  and 
of  weariness.  Of  the  emotions  of  the  very  young  child, 
the  sensations  of  fear  and  ustoDishmcnt  arc  of  grcut 
importance." 


EMOTIONS   or   PLBABURB   IN   O-EmiRAZ., 

In  the  first  throe  months  of  the  child's  life  the  sonsa- 
tiou$  of  pleasure  arc  not  luauifold.     With  the  exception  of 
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hunger  and  the  repeated  sutisfaction  by  «ucking,  and  the 
awcct  taste,  there  U  aUa  in  the  lirot  month,  dnting  from 
th«  fii'.tt  day,  pleasure  in  ks  first  hiith.  Less  intense,  but 
constant,  in  tbo  pleasing  satistWtioii  in  improssions  of 
light,  und  later  in  olijocts  slowly  moved  befoi-c  its  oyce. 

The  pleasure  in  these  impressions,  which  grows 
steadily,  flnds  its  clininx  id  the  freedom  from  outer 
bandages  of  clothing,  allowing  uiitrammelod  use  of  his 
limbs.  Acoustic  impressions  are  perceptible  in  the  cliild 
at  two  moHths  old.  Singing,  playiog  on  the  piano,  and 
the  Vise  of  hiirmouious  Hoiiuds  in  quieting  diseooteut  of 
the  child,  produce  lively  demonalmtions  of  plcnsui-o. 
The  same  etfijct  is  reached  by  speech.  The  huge  oval  of 
the  fiicc  iDoviug  before  his  eyes  —  speaking.  In ii^hing,  and 
einging —  quite  eiirly  excites  the  attention  and  pleasure  of 
the  child,  by  its  peculiarity  and  difference  from  nil  other 
objeets,  though  human  beings  may  not  be  considered  capa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  mother  before  three  months  of  age. 

At  four  months,  the  grasping  after  everything  increases, 
becomes  distinct  in  the  fifth,  and  increases  greatly  in  the 
sixth  month.  Tho  loud  impressions  of  pleasure,  when 
Cftri'ied  into  tho  open  air,  may  ho  referred  to  the  inerense 
of  light  and  frosb  uir,  m^ore  than  tO'  the  sight  of  trees 
and  houses. 

Seventh  month.  Its  own  picture  seen  in  the  glnss,  in 
OMC  case  at  leaet,  excited  pleasure.  Animals  and  watches 
excite  the  plca^^ure  of  the  child  more  at  this  age  than 
before.     A  new  a«Qsatiou  of  pleasure^  with  a  shade  of 
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intelligence,  is  shown  by  the  attempt  of  the  child  to 
chiingfl  effect*  by  it'?  own  activity  ;  in  its  voice  hy  t'l-ying 
out  in  diH^ercnt  ways,  and  niJilting  its  first  hnhy  soundfl, 
cliangiiig  its  first  play  motioiia  ;  ami  at  live  niuaths,  the 
rumpling  of  sheets  ot"  paper  awakened  Tury  great  and 
lasting  pleasure.  Tim  teariug  of  oewspapera  and  rum- 
pling them  up  into  littlo  haUa  furuithed  him  tVom  live 
raonlhs  to  three  years  of  age  an  iiiiiiiense  deal  of  pleasure. 
Similar  pleasure  he  derived  from  the  tearing  and  tlie  VTear' 
ing  of  a  glove  (from  the  fifth  month  to  the  Iburth  year), 
also  from  pulling  at  my  heard  ;  later,  the  coatinuod  tink- 
ling of  a  beil  and  the  movements  of  his  own  body ;  the 
pushing  in  and  out,  or  cutting  with  scissors,  when  two 
years  of  age. 

Finally  camo  the  power  of  imitation  find  oriiimienta- 
tion,  which  gave  life  and  form  to  the  pieces  of  wood, 
tuniing  leaves  into  delicate  dishes,  etc.  On  the  whole, 
it  seemed  clear  tliut  playtulness  was  more  the  result  of 
putting  aside  unpleasant  conditions,  than  of  creating  di- 
rectly pleasant  oucs.  Hunger,  thirst,  wet,  cold,  when 
done  away  with,  excited  feelings  of  jjloasure,  which  were 
stronger  or  weaker  as  the  8ul>ditod  lights,  slowly  mov- 
ing tasselB,  lukewarm  hathiug,  kindness  of  tlie  parents 
singing,  affected  the  mood  of  the  child. 

In  the  second  tliroe  months,  some  entirely  new  and 
joyous  pictures  connected  themselves  with  the  first  suc- 
cessful graspinga. 

The  voice  in   the   tirst   days   was  yevf  diilerent  whuu 
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plcastiro  or  hunger  wna  expressed ;  imcl  hifrh  crowing 
(■ouiuld  wei'o  signs  of  jiiy  observed  by  me  from  the 
fourtb  iiKiiiUi,  mill  tlic  fointli  year  showed  voiy  littlo 
(.'liaijgo  in  lliis  rohpocl. 

Near  the  end  of  tLo  first  year,  the  child  enjoyed  qd 
Ofepocinl  Acoustic  jilan  of  grunting,  very  likely  produced 
by  tho  vihvatiou  of  the  uvuk  with  closed  uiouth.  It  was 
produced  ill  uriticiputing  ploaaure. 

DI&FL£ASUB£  HT  GENER&Ii. 


tn  tho  first  hnif-yenr,  feelings  of  dii?oomfort  were 
greater  tlmn  later.  Even  in  giving  the  greatest  cara 
in  ventilation,  regulation  of  llie  teinperahiro  of  tho  air 
and  the  bath,  in  controlling  infliieucca  on  tho  mother's 
milk,  iind  in  having  fbe  most  pleasant  Kiirroiiiidi nj^ 
at  command,  it  was  ainoost  impossihlo  to  keep  tli«  bnhy 
in  perfoct  health,  l-lwn  Ihe  birth  may  Imvo  been  pnin- 
fnl  to  tlio  chilli,  leaving  it  with  (lilmcnts,  and  llii;  nuiu- 
bor  of  children  who  liavo  pniulul  diseases  is  numerous. 

At  no  age  is  mortality  grcstcr  thiin  in  the  lintt  year. 
This  disposition  to  sickness  in  the  helpless,  defencolpss, 
and  inexperienced  muslin^  mnwt  bring  it  many  nneoni- 
fnrtiibjo  hours,  as  only  a  henhhi/  tmjiniisittion  in  riijiahle 
of  enjoying  Wiiroulih'd  /uijijnnfSft. 

But  it  is  not  our  nim  tn  refer  to  tliose  discomforts  con- 
nected with  sieknoss,  Imt  to  lliose  from  wliieh  we  can 
frco  even  the  most   healthy  or  jjoorcat.      They  are  bun- 
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ger,  thirst,  uricouitorttililo  posiiiona  in  \yiug  or  being 
held,  cold,  WL't,  iin[)ui-e  iiir,  the  piiins  of  teelhiog,  mi- 
plcflsant  di'iiihling,  Clicking  objoctiouahic  objects,  aiid 
later  the  refusal  of  ilt-sired  objeL-ts. 

It  is  utterly  wrong  to  imagine  tho  child  unable  tfl 
feel  discumfnrt.  Thone  who  arn  capable  of  eijjoying 
thttmRelves  aru  cupiilile  of  Hiifluring  in  ttiu  same  degree. 
Coutiiiuod  erjin;:  is  tlio  mot-t  telling  of  its  conditions. 
In  pain,  ibe  child  uttered  piercmy  crie^,  IIu  tchined 
viiQu  m  UDvouifortuble  pusiliuos,  cried  very  loud  and 
continuously  when  in  a  cold  balli,  Wrongly  aud  with 
iiiturruplioua  whcu  liuugry  utid  expecting  to  1>e  sativ 
lied. 

Sume  articulate  and  inarticulate  snuuds  of  discomfort 
wore  hoard.  Tho  child  cao  only  cry ;  and  at  the  begin- 
uing  inay  not  be  able  to  perceive  pain  fully,  iw  new-bom 
infants  rc«Ut  more  sluwly  the  strongest  inipreesious. 

A  eecon<I  tolling  sign  \s  the  closing  aud  pressing  of 
the  eyes,  not  often  met  iii  ndults.  Iii  the  iirat  year 
the  child  eltwud  his  eyi*»  n-gularly  wh«n  crying.  At 
uinc  months  old,  lie  closed  hin  eyes,  vrriiiklvd  his  furc' 
be:id  on  being  coiuiKilled  to  sufler;  for  instance,  h«iug 
droEwcdi  or  when  a  fingrr  wn.s  {>ut  in  hiii  mouth.  The 
tiiroiiig  of  its  lieatl  was  perceived  from  the  firet  to  the 
ninth  nK>nth  without  crying. 

But  the  most  sensitive  indicator  of  tho  feelings  is 
tile  mouth,  a>i  the  xlighte^it  diseumfort  »'a»  at  once  ex- 
pre»iicd  by  the  drooping  of  tlie  corners  of  the   month. 
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ThJ8  fucifil  change  growd  ntoru  prominent  with  mlvaiicitig 
iige.  With  luy  child,  the  action  began  in  the  eighteenth 
week. 

At  twcnf^'-three  weeks,  when  ^pokvn  to  harshly,  with 
II  severe  expression,  the  drooping  of  the  UpH  preceded 
the  most  pitiful  crying,  nccotiipiinied  by  the  im!«o-ltd>tiil 
fuld.  hut  vins  changed  tia  soon  us  I  looked  Itiikdly  ut 
him. 

Darwin  saw  the  di-ooping  ol'  the  fonicra  of  the  mouth 
9»  early  as  the  sixth  week.  This  !ihows  n  dillcrencc 
IB  children;  hut  from  the  third  mouth  every  unpleasant 
feeling  was  expressed  in  this  way. 

From  eight  months  old,  or  later,  the  child  added  to  his 
loud  crying  at  limeii  l)y  a  perfect,  equare  opening  of 
his  iiioulli,  whii^li  Dftrwiu  recogniztsd  us  thu  heiglit  of 
eatisfaction. 

lu  spite  of  these  sigos,  It  was  especially  diffiualt  in 
the  first  year  to  comprehend  all  the  causes  of  crying 
and  discomfort. 

For  iiiwlanee,  ivljy  did  Ihe  little  girl  of  four  months 
cry,  when  her  niolliur  jipproiiclied  her  wilh  !i  liir;jf(;  hat 
on  her  head?  And  why  did  she  smile  Mheii  she  look 
the  hat  off?  Very  likely  feiir  iiiid  nstoiiishment  wore 
mixoil,  as  fhey  :ire  with  nnimuk.  I  bud  :iii  excellent 
homo  which  kniiw  nie  very  well,  hut  begun  to  tremble 
nnd  shy  once  when  I  knelt  down  to  shoot  a  bird.  Surely 
this  was  fear,  because  his  master  appeared  to  him 
changed.        The     young    child     cnnuot    uuderntiind    the 
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change  of  a  pcrsotuility  of  which  he  bus  a  different 
pioturo  in  his  mind.  Chiltlron  who  wero  accustomed 
to  ki*'^  bnnds,  turned  away  when  these  liands  wore  in 
bliicic  gbivfs,  or  cried  if  a  person  w.is  ilrossed  iii  bluuk. 
Cutting  some  figures  out  of  paptT,  my  boy  twenty-seven 
mouths  old  would  cry  for  pity,  whoa  cue  of  tliera  was 
injured  by  cutting  n  foot  or  an  inia  off.  The  sajui;  was 
told  of  11  little  girl. 

If  (be  nursling,  in  spite  of  Iicing  rightly  fed,  warnaed, 
and  cint'd-' for  tii  ev«ry  respect,  cries,  closing  its  eyelids 
tight,  und  dropping  the  corners  of  iU  nioutli,  und  cannot  be 
pacified  in  any  way,  wo  nuist  seek  for  un  inner,  vnknoien 
cause.  Once,  in  a  similar  case,  I  let  my  boy  cry  for  about 
twenty  minut(?8,  until  he  weut  to  sleep,  and  when  he 
awoke,  after  several  hours,  he  xvna  perfectly  contented. 
Sometinms  this  crying  is  the  result  of  bud  htimor,  a.nd 
aonjetiuics  only  a  notion,  without  any  suffering.  With 
some  it  cornea  from  sleepiness;  and  wilU  others,  from 
OVER-FATIODE,  ov,  after  nui-sing,  whon  prevented  from 
sleep.  Tlie  duU  gbmce  of  the  eye,  the  slow  niovcments, 
the  facial  expression  and  jialenL'ss,  art;  iiyniptoius  of  dis- 
turhed  health,  as  seen  in  the  cbimpHnzee  iind  ourang- 
outang.  The  drooping  of  the  coi-nors  of  the  mouth  te, 
in  all  cnttes,  even  when  in  sloej),  the  suretst  sign  of  aD 
unhappy  condition  of  mind. 
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TRB  FEBLniG  OF  HUNGER. 

Soon  after  l)iilh  hunger  and  thiraf  :ii"c  felt  b^  the  cbtld. 
They  ure  to  lie  I'scognizcd  by  the  child  tiLkiu^  objects  iuto 
tlie  mouth  to  huuIc,  while  the  aatiejicd  nuriiUny  never 
eitcfcs.  Too  long  left  unfed,  the  child  heylns  to  crif  and 
hecomen  rculless;  tbi.i>  distiiijieurs  during  tbu  &Tst  (lay» 
if  anjtbint;  is  put  into  his  nioiith,  though  io  »  week  this 
cxpei-imeiit  no  longer  succeeds,  showiiig  the  child's  isxpt  - 
rieuce.  Another  expression  of  hunger  i»  the  wide  open- 
ing of  the  «yus  when  brought  in  L-outaet  with  the  breast 
befoi*e  taking  nourishment.  This  was  roptiiled  regnliirly 
iu  the  first  weeks,  but  not  before  ho  had  tiiUcii  the  breast 
sovenil  times,  proving  it  to  bo  the  result  of  experience. 
J  also  saw  the  hungry  baby  moviiiff  his  head  (an  nut 
peculiur  ill  new-born  tliiUlienj,  (ivcii  when  the  stopper  of 
the  bottle  Wits  brought  ticur  hits  lips ;  this  uiovcnieut 
fiually  censed  nt  one  to  two  months  old.  whou  the  stopper 
v/as  repoiiledly  tukcri  out  of  his  ninuth  and  repliu'cil  ngiiiii, 
the  child  seemingly  beeorniiig  awn  re  of  its  uselessnesfi. 

Though  theae  inovuUK'iits  disaji[i^aiGd  arier  a  time,  t ho 
aiiiniid-like  greediness  for  food  is  increiiBed.  At  six  or 
seven  months  old  the  cyvt*  wera  w'lda  0[iL»n,  obnorviiig 
the  continued  dcereit^e  of  Ihe  tiiilk  in  the  bottle  ;  ant]  nt 
six  months  hn  liirnod  his  bead  onei'^oticiilly  toward  the 
bottle,  viol(?nlly  <-rying  when  it  wan  t'lki-n  from  IIk?  room. 

At  eight  inonlli^  otic  could  divert  the  atlention  of  Uic 
child   from   taking    his  food,  by  uoines   or   movementa, 
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Iiungcr  not  merely  coiirjuering  all  other  feelings,  owin^  to 
the  larger  quunlity  of  food  tho  child  was  able  to  take. 
The  Biuuller  the  slouiacL,  the  ofteuer  it  was  empty  ;  the 
larger  it  grow,  the  more   it  eeutaiDcd. 

The  stoiuacb  of  a  uow-Jjorii  ehild  contiuiis  fi-oni  35  to 
43  cubic  centiiuetcrs ;  after  two  weeks,  153  to  ItiO  ;  after 
two  years,  740  cubic  centimetoi-s,  though  there  Ofo  indi- 
viduiil  dlrt'erences.  For  thin  reason,  the  iateivala  between 
niL'als  are  exteuded,  leaving  time  to  duett  his  attciitioii 
toother  things,  utid  the  less  he  sleeps  tbe  more  slowly  he 
vousumcs  hits  nourisbment. 

Id  tbe  tenth  week  he  awoke  and  was  hungry  three 
times  from  8  P.  M.  to  6  A.  u.  In  the  thirteenth  week 
tho  inter vids  lusted  in  daytime  thi'ee  to  four  lumrs, 
inHteud  of  two  boLirs,  as  in  the  beglniiiug  of  life.  At  the 
eighteenth  week,  and  even  before,  lea  aud  eleven  hours 
were  spent  in  uninterrupted  eleop  and  without  food. 
There  exists,  of  cour&e,  many  individual  dillerenecs. 

If  people  occupy  tbeuiselves  too  much  with  tbe  child, 
thereby  afleeting  his  senses,  or  if  liis  attention  is  too 
iietivc,  the  ehild  will  oxi)rpss  hunger  by  eiyiuii,  even 
wlmii  playing.  This  often  aiiikfs  eryiiig  from  huiigor 
wllii  crying  from  ilir^ennteiit  i»  uiiseoinprehension.  I  no- 
ticed, after  the  tiixth  week,  iny  child  msule.  when  hungry, 
n  peculmt' gtirglitig  Houiid, — -nx  when  bim  food  was  held 
i>efore  him,  l>iit  kc]il  l>;iek  on  aceoiiiit  of  heini;  too  hot. 
It  ia  iiiipo.i.tihle  to  believe  ihut,  in  spite  of  tlie  strun^j 
desire   for  food,    tltc  child    wished   to  get  it   by   indu- 
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pendent  movemciil:).  I  oNserved  a  child  that  refused 
decidedly  to  Uko  the  lefb  hix-ast  on  the  fourLh  to  the 
sixth  day,  Ihouj^h  it  liiid  twcn  witliout  food  fur  seven 
hourii,  hccEiuiio,  though  the  aiilk  was  equally  good  milk, 
the  breast  was  leas  comfortable  to  reuch.  Hh  btinger 
WHS  grcut^  hut  as  his  experieDce  in  tukiiij^  the  left  hreiist 
hud  liu«n  un^atiiifiictory  coE]i[»ired  with  the  right  uide, 
lio  ivfiiSL'd  it.  Thut  this  could  he  nh-oiidy  conceived  ou 
the  fourth  day  of  life  was  very  iciuaikahle ;  aUo  his  pcr- 
ftisteiicc,  in  tt^ite  of  all  possible  ulfoi'ts. 


THE   PEELING  OF  SATISFACTION. 

Tile  reverse  of  the  Bxpressions  of  hunger  afe  those 
of  satitifautioii.  The  same  food  whiuh  was  iiccepttid  and 
cmved,  was  despised  when  hunger  wus  gone.  The  sftt- 
i«fied  child  literally  rcjeul:*  tlio  bronst  and  tUe  botlle. 
At  seveQ  months,  I  saw  the  uiouth-piece  of  the  holtlo 
("tijctted  with  disgust,  and  the  heiid  eiiiphiiticeiUy  turned 
to  the  oilier  side. 

Ou  tile  tciitli  diiy  mill  luttr,  I  observed  after  his  meal 
8ome  smiling  opening  of  the  eyes,  iinil  the  pniciuet-ioii 
of  articuliite  HOUnds.  each  anu  telhng  of  satiafactioii  and 
eomfort.  But  I  doiiht  whether  the  child  fedi  any  high 
degree  of  disgust  iis  regards  want  of  cleanliness,  or  from 
bud  odor. 
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Notwithstandinp;  his  general  sleepiness,  it  eeenm  doubt- 
ful it'  II  c'lilkl  run  1)0  luiicii  ruii<;iK'il,  :«liicu  lie  niuld-H  \vry 
few  etforts.  But  a  closer  insiglit  will  sliow  that  imme- 
diately ttftcr  bii'tli,  k'iiii.i(!K  of  fiitiiiiii)  ai-o  experienced, 
iind  thus  physiolot,'iciiI  sleepiness  is  a  iiecewsary  n^siilt. 

To  1)0  awako,  a  certain  excituaiont  of  tlii;  aenjory  nerves 
is  jihsolulrly  required.  Tlie  lesa  exi-itciiient,  iis  lii-fiji-c 
birlli,  lh«  sounder  and  more  prolooge*!  the  slwp.  After 
birth,  the  incranee  of  neivoiis  activity  —  far  instance,  the 
simple  oi>eniiig  and  closing  of  the  eyes,  and  tlic  activ- 
ity of  the  skin  — interrupts  sleep.  The  longer  the  inter- 
ruption lasts,  the  greater  is  the  eonsnmption  of  forcos 
of  the  ceutnil  and  peripheml  [>arts  of  the  sensuous  orgims 
and  of  the  ciu^icles,  Ity  oft-nipeiitcd  trnd  strong  coiitrac- 
tioDS)  which  do  not  tttke  place  in  sleep.  This  con- 
HuuiptioD  of  actlTe  force  destroys  the  power  of  keeping 
awake,  in  having  ahstracted  fruiu  the  blood  tlio  needed 
oxygen. 

The  muscular  contraction  exerted  by  the  crying  and 
nursiug  child  croiites  a  need  of  sleej).  The  cry  of  the 
hungry  child  is  a  sign  of  beiog  awake,  which  quickly 
turns  int^  sleep,  aometimee  b(;fore  being  fod.  Insuf- 
ficient nourishment  in  the  breast  ver>/  o/leti  leads  to  sleep 
bfjhi'fi  hungef  is  saitsjied. 

The  fatigue  of  the  senses  also  produces  sleep.  At 
two  or  ihveo  weeks  old,  the  attention  directed  to  aonao- 
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tiling  lii'sidcs  itiHimlitiit'iit  —  for  iiislunce,  (;liangos  of  sur- 
roiimliiig^,  cftt'ctj*  of  souikU  nmi  light — miikos  the  child 
sleep,  o«]>oci:illy  {/-'he  hecomen  a  j/hii/lfiint/  Jhf  thefamihj. 
The  liojiriii^  «if  the  |>inno  gnvc  tny  \>oy  lit  eight  wi-oks 
old  a  NIX  lioiii's'  uninterrupted  t>]ooi>;  no  Hlccp  h»d  over 
liihiod  no  long  ttcfni'c. 

Prof,  Pri'ViT  »iiy»  thiit  in  ncldHicui  Id  llie  consiimptiun 
of  oxygen  uml  the  nii>iicmte  oiicrgy  af  the  brealhing 
iipf>!ir;iliis  with  tlio  t<iiiiill  ;iiiiuiiiit  uf  blood,  ihi'vt;  lllll^t  liu 
a  (>])t!i-inl  (-riu»e  to  prnmole  tho  sloc|iy  c^iiidition  of  diiU 
dreii,  wha  »lu('p  nnniuilly  during  thu  git'uli?r  pint  uf  lliinr 
lives,  until  thoy  ivro  two  years  old. 

Hu  aUu  t^ays  tlitit  tiii<  milk  anil  il^  uhey  eatiily  send  to 
glrej)  U\\>m  mid  ndiilli;.  iiiul  tliiit  niotlicrs'  milk  contiiin^ 
thcso  eleiiiPiits  ;  ami  fimnlly,  tliat  the  process  of  digestion 
conceiitnitiiig  tliu  lilitod  in  tliw  digestive  orgiius  jn-ohiibly 
consumes  tho  riimntlty  of  MtHid  which  would  bo  nflceysary 
for  wak^fiilnt'SH. 

With  (Ilia  hyiiotbesis  corresponds  thn  g^eneral  exi»eri- 
euco  that  the  first  tliiee  moiitlis,  the  diirution  of  sEucp 
botweeii  two  irieuls  is  a  g'rfjit  dcul  shorter  than  in  the  fid- 
lowing  thrne  months.  This  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
etotnach.  I  fonnd  tho  slpep  of  the  nursling  so  much 
more  sound  and  extended,  tho  more  eoncenfrnted  the 
milk  hociinic.  Plenty  arid  good  milk  of  tho  mother 
gives  a  sounder  Jind  longer  sleep  thnii  the  diluted  milk 
of  tho  cow,  or  tho  wnnty  milk  of  the  wet-nnrae.  Itiit 
even    under   thu    bci^t  conditiuas,    the   firBt   week's  du- 
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rution  of  slcnp  is  nhortrr,  nnd  nwakoning  more  fi-oqucnt 
than  later.  Tlio  fi-oqucnt  awakoiiing  results,  liesidos 
fioiii  hunger,  from  tlic  frrtnitfi-  iiiiL-loauliuess  produced 
by  ihe  wct-imrao  and  Kkiii   irritation. 

Pl'cycr  thcu  refers  to  th«  notes  be  made  on  the  do- 
I'liue  of  sleep  observed  iu  Lis  boj  from  tlio  tiriit  duy 
to  the  end  of  three  y^ai-s.  The  first  month  utii liter- 
nipted  sleep  did  nut  lust  ]on^(;r  thao  two  lioiirs ;  out 
of  twenty-foiir  hours,  iit  loast  -sixteen  were  spent  io 
sleep. 

Tbc  second  month,  .sleep  liustod  three  houra.  aomo- 
timca  even  five  and  h\\  hours.  i 

Tlie  tliird  mouth,  the  sleep  histod  sometimes  five 
bours. 

Tlie  foarth  month,  the  elcep  lasts  five  and  six  hours, 
onoo  flvoii  nine  lioui-s,  the  iulcrval  for  nourishment  threo 
or  four  hours,  Hgaiuat  two  houra  previously. 

Tin:  ti\xlh  month,  six  and  eight  hours'  sleep  is  not 
seldom. 

Jn  the  eighth  month,  Bleepless  nights  on  acL-ouut  of 
toethiiig. 

In  tho  thirtoenth  month,  foui-tcon  hours'  sleep  daily, 
in  seveml  intervals. 

In  the  seventeenth  month,  he  slupt  through  ten  hours 
witliont  inlerruption, 

III  the  twentieth  month,  the  sleeping  during  the  day 
was  reduced  to  two  hours. 

Jrom   thu   Ibirty-soveutb   luonth   on,   the  gjecp  lasted 
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IJMii  aliens  wilt  p^  I^m*  tneks. 
■s  dv  the   tdUmf  uwaaiy 
■nbcft  (fetniiiir  «  iMit^  . 

It  «fepCTfe  cmovlT  go  ^  tzvirtveaft.  at  «k>t  period 
Ifae  chiU  exprewM  fear.  Bat  Gfetv  exiijC»  ako  tnberited 
licar.  w^idi  »  ilniiiMiiiiiiit  as  aooa  aa  Ike  int  occa^ioo 
ofltt*.  Wfaj  »  it.  for  tni^tuM*,  ttal  Busy  duldra  fear 
Ajg»,  pi^.  and  cats,  before  dnj  fcaow  aayAing  of  thetr 
qmlitieB?  OaB  linle  girl  rried  at  ftmrtaea  veeks  for 
fear  rjf  •  art.     Some  cbitdrea  err  oo  hcftriog  thtuider. 

It  i«  a  qu«8(WHi  in  bow  fiir  coueeptton  of  hui^r. 
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remembrance  of  paios  after  a  full,  and  iiiiplcnftiint  feel- 
iug  ouua»iuiipd  l»y  noise,  an  motives  to  express  fvnv.  I 
noticed  that  my  cliiM  at  two  years  old  cried  very  bitterly 
wlicu  u  Iiriivy  jiioci;  uf  ruruUuro  was  movod.  Such  facts 
jire  altogether  excluded  from  tlie  expresaitiu  of  fear  iii 
animids. 

Prof.  Preyer  mfprs  at  length  to  tlm  cffeets  produced 
on  young  chickeus  and  the  mother  lion,  by  letting  w 
hawk  loosi).  They  idl  showed  the  usuril  fear.  A  pigeon 
which  he  L-t  rty  over  thirty-three  young  chickens  did 
not  afTcL-t  Ihom.  At  the  same  time,  a  him  that  made  n 
gi-erit  niMHO  did  not  distnrh  tlieni.  Tiiis  [irovcs  tliiit  the 
eaomy  must  have  beon  known  by  inhorited  memory,  j 
Pear  mid  courage  are  differently  divided  tiuiung  auiiiuiU 
of  the  same  kind. 

It  in  the  Maine  wiih  the  child  wlio  shows  fear  fiefuro 
he  is  aware  *if  iniy  danger,  and  before  he  can  have  (jeen 
iiiflucuced  by  mother  or  nurse. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  a  child  kept  freo  from  four 
does  not  know  fear.  The  courage  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
the  mother  haa  cousideraWc  influence  on  tlie  diild,  m 
coumgooiirf  mutbors  hnvc  ooiir.igeoiis  children  «rid  rice 
versa,  but  there  aro  bo  many  exceptions  that  wo  are 
obliged  to  look  back  to  inherited  qunlities. 

Charujmiiy  observed  thnt  hU  lioy,  nine  months  old, 
showed  tho  first  sign  of  fear  by  crying  bitterly,  and 
directing  his  wide-open  eyes  to  ono  corner  of  the  I'ooiu 
wheoee  hu  peroeired  au  uuLUiual  Houad. 
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Oiie  month  after,  k  toy  was  given  him  which  iihuIg  a 
squealiing  noiso ;  ho  criud  Ht  onco  aod  I'L-poatcdly  until 
ho  hecmna  flcquaititod  with  the  toy,  nnd  loarnod  to  play 
with  it  liy  hiiusflf. 

My  boy,  though  not  of  an  especially  fearful  nature,  as 
proved  hy  bis  rompings  with  oldor  tliildrcn,  when  hy 
blmeolf  showed  fear  of  muchiaea  and  little  animals. 
Surely  this  wjw    nut  from  expcrimuw* 

At  nine  months  old,  I  olwerved  the  first  loud  weeping, 
and  turning  away  from  fcnr,  when  a  little  dog  Iniiiicd 
at  tli«  Dur»e  who  held  my  boy  in  her  arms.  The  same 
was  ropeatcd  wbon  sovontocn  months  old.  At  the 
thirtieth  month  tho  fear  of  u  dog  was  eiirpriHiog.  im  be 
had  novcp  h«en  bitlx^n  hy  a  dog,  and  as  fur  as  could 
lie  li-ann;d  li«d  iievor  w<.'.n  a  di)g  hite. 

At  thirty-three  muntbs,  this  loud  crying  was  repented 
wheu  even  a  very  small  piig  dog  came  near  hiin.  After 
tb!s,  this  fear  was  overcome,  and  I  onoe  6aw  him  tike 
an  apple  from  the  mouth  of  a  dog. 

Tn  order  to  give  the  child  of  two  nnd  one  half  yeara  a 
special  pleiisure,  be  was  shown  a  numher  nf  little  pigs. 
Even  the  first  sight  of  tbeia  made  him  very  nervous. 
But  when  the  little  thlng!<  Wgiin  to  kucI^,  tho  mother 
lay  down  quietly,  at  which  my  boy  Itcgan  to  cry  nioud, 
to  hold  my  arm,  and  to  turn  away  in  fear ;  tb«  ebild 
thought  tho  little  pigs  were  biting  their  nmtln'r.  Hi:* 
fear  was  still  more  surprising,  as  the  pigs  wcr«  uaulusvU 
by  a  bigb  wall. 
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At  four  and  five  years  of  agw  Ihis  feiir  wiut  8o  great 
thiit  he  itJimI  uIiiiiihL  »I1  uiglit,  iiiiM<^iiiin<;  that  tb»  jtig  wan 
iMlIcn.     Ho  snw  tlio  uninials  in  tlic  room,  :ii)(i  ovcu  wlicn 
it  was  lightcul  up  lio  could  not  lii;  quiotod.     I'royor  says 
"  llwt  il'  cliildri!!!  vry  bofore  sleeping,  thinking  tliiit  they 
are  bitten  by  a  dog,  any  »uddon  shock  of  their  arma  or 
U-j^H    makes)    tlieiu    IiclLevo   Iho    fiiiiiniil    hntl    been    rcully 
thciv.     But  if  ibc  <|inetly  sleeping  child  eriea  out,  *  Go 
awiiy,  i>ig,'  without  mvakiag,  it  aecms  prolmblc  that  the 
child    is   (Irmiuiiig.     A   little   girl   foared  a  dove  wlioii 
ck'veii  iiiouihs  old,  and  not  until  fourteen  inoolbs  old 
eould  the  fear  be  overcome.     Th«  fear  of  black-dreKHed 
persons  of  a   deep   voice,  of  ma-sks,  existed    from   tho 
sevenlli  to  tli(.>  twonty-fourth  month;  while  (he  nursling 
of  throo  iiumthti  docs  not  show  nny  fear.     A  great  ililTer- 
ence  exiMit  helwefrn  fear  of  puniiihmetit  and  oatund   fear. 
A  (Usobedient   child,  aeting   for   the  first  tima  agaimtt 
wetl-known  i-uIeH,  neither  cries   nor  tretnbleH ;    doe8   uot 
cling  to  persons,  docB  not  squat  down ;  but  keeps  away. 
Though  the  fear  of  punishment  may  descend  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  it  sccui6  to  be  a  new  ucipii  rente  tit 
in  every  child.     Tiie   fc»r1essne»s  with  which  my  child 
moved  in  any  dark  room  I  explained  from  the  fact  that 
it  never  had  been  pot  In  a  dark  room.     How  tliu  gymp- 
tom  of    ft?ur,   'the    trembling,'    Is    developed,    remains 
unexplained.      Darvvin    says :    '  Small    animals    do     not 
tremble;    but   newly   born   babies    as    welt   us    ehilditm 
tremble,  as  ueen  by  u  buby  cue  f^rth  of  uu  boiu*  after 
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birth,  which  wns  healthy,  and  for  which  a  proper  hilL 
wati  (m^|Kirc(L  in  a  WAmi  room.  AnininU  oAcn  tremblo 
ill  wtiriii  Ih;(L).  Nu  iiuiiiiiil  kii(>w.>t  fen r  of  the  Immiin  liiind 
at  tbe  iMjgiiiiniig  of  lU  life.  Tlio  I'liirka  fruiu  the  liicu- 
hutor  (let  wry  diflcrutid^  on  tliu  lirxt  iiml  wiuotid  U.iy»  of 
their  lifu  tlinn  Uioy  do  bit-r  on,  when  no  one  can  ititdi 
thi'in.  Dty^  aro  fourlasit  till  they  uro  whipped.  Utiw 
i.ilK-ritcd  (vuT  ii«)i  mi  laics  iu>clf  with  cx[>uriuuoo,  is  at 
preftput  uiikiwjwn." 

tit'iimrKiibU)  in  tliti  same  dugrfie  was  the  feur  of  full- 
ing down  on  first  nttcuiptiiif;  to  wivlk;  iillhough  no 
otio  rvHiomlii-nxl  having  seen  the  child  f:ill.  KoiirUH!ii 
Bionlli!*  (iM,  it  did  not  dure  to  whIIc  n  siiij^lo  stop  willumt 
(iup]Kiii.  Tho  eliiUI  had  hurt  lUclf  freqiK-iilly,  hut  here 
it  cried  fi-oni  fi-Mr  without  htiviiig  litH,>»  hml  hy  fzillirig. 
Wlien  sixteen  luoiithy  old,  I  frijrhlcufil  tny  child,  when 
I  ho}>cd  to  give  him  extra  pleasure,  by  producing  a  cet^ 
tnin  Mmiid  in  jircrtsiiig  ii  tiiigcT  hurdly  nmuiid  the  upjivr 
edge  of  ft  gtiisrtj  while  the  c-linking  toother  of  two 
glusseu  g:ivu  him  much  jiU'iisitrc. 

Thin  iniiy  liiivc  liern  llm  result  of  wimt  of  knowledge, 
but  the  l!^:lnlo  child  laughtid  at  lightning  mid  thunder, 
eiglilf^cti  iiud  iiinctiv'Ti  ninnthH  ohi ;  and  at  thirty-livo 
inonthit  it  imitittud  tliu  xi^tig  of  the  liglitnitig. 

Twcnfy-one  months  old,  :ny  child  showed  great  fear 
when  Ills  iiui'no  curried  Inni  near  (ho  hcn-shorc  ;  he  licgan 
to  whine  (siiico  llie  third  month  lie  hud  Iicgun  to  weep), 
iiud  I  saw  him  dinging  to  her  with  both  his  handii. 
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eveo  when  tbcre  was  no  wiiiil  or  tiJo,  uud  hardly  any 
ripple  of  tlie  waves.  Wby,  then,  this  fear  of  the  ocean, 
uf  whicli  tho  child  knows  uolbiug?  It  hml  *ean  land 
passed  the  channel  of  the  Eider  and  tlio  Rhine,  and  uo 
fear  shown;  neither  was  it  the  vastuesa  €f  Uic  watiT,  a» 
thin  happcoed  noar  by  the  shorB.  Gould  it  have  boen 
aroused  by  some  noise  heard  before  ?  But  fear  of  man  by 
utiimals  in  unquestionably  the  result  of  man's  actions. 

Two  conditions  are  needed  to  become  fearless:  either 
ignoruDce  of  danger,  or  habit  of  it. 


ASTOHIS  HMBMT. 

It  is  difficult  to  depido  when  a  human  being  ia  for  the 
first  time  astonished.  Rtttlcx  inotiona  of  aurjirise  are 
not  identical  with  ast«ni.sbmi;nt ;  evi-n  the  i_'un<;entra- 
tion  of  iittontitm  direclcd  by  the  child  to  its  fjngprs, 
the  nnsuecesst'til  grasping  and  handling  of  objectn  at  the 
fourlii  and  liftli  month,  differs  from  astunit^liDiont.  At 
the  twenty-second  ww^k  I  was  fiilly  nble  to  different  into 
astonishment.  The  child  was  in  a  niilroad  oar.  When 
r  returned,  nflur  a  -Hluirt  wbrsenee,  hcariiij2  my  voioo  and 
scfiii^  my  faco  suddftily,  for  tuorc  tlitin  a  niniuti;  it 
looked  at  me  with  open  month,  Imriging  jsnv,  mid  wide- 
open  niotionlcMs  eyes,  mid  such  gi.'ueiul  muliuiiluss  wtli- 
tnde  !iH  is  typical  of  tin-  exprPHsinn  of  artloniHhnmnl. 
The  same  was  repented  at  tlm  ■■'ixtli  and  seventh  months, 
ivhnn  strangers  entered  llie  ninin.  They  wen;  nipcntrd 
»t  the  eighth  a.iid  uiutJi  mouth,  with  oi)tical  or  iicuuiitic 
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Iniprowion^,  or  by  d«w  experioncea  in  tASte  and  Hniell. 
I  (lid  not  pcriNiivu  any  lifliug  of  tlm  brown,  but  I  mtty 
luivo  (jvorliiuUiid  it ;  sniiictimos  the  suuml  "  ah  "*  was 
hwiird,  iiiixlmito  iiiipn'^Miun  by  ri3|)irikted  lifting  uud  ckn*- 
itig  of  Ihv  vyvif,  though  not  the  mouth.  The  second 
'year  thcHv  Hytii|itoQi8  uf  udtoiii^bnifiut  were  quite  sel- 
dom; llio  whole  iiniccHW  is  nriginiil,  ii«ither  aotjaircd 
liy  imitation  nor  by  traiaing.  The  utter  motioDlessuess, 
iilllci'  n  Ntnii)}^  uud  ttuddt^i  iiiipressioii,  ih  »iiuilur  to  the 
uiIali'pNy  in  iiiiiiiitLl»,  which  lose  uttci'  conti'ol  of  tho 
will  whvn  frightened.  (See  Preyer's  "The  CataJei>dy 
of  Animals,"  Hypiintnmus.  Jodh,  m7G.) 

It  is  Dot  seldom  we  see  uninials  evidently  astonished ; 
for  iiiMtiiitcc,  u  dog  oWcrving  the  flume  in  a  stove.  A 
curtain  dag  wiis  afruld  of  thutidor ;  and  once,  when  he 
he&i'd  II  similar  uoiae  produced  by  puttliig  Aome  apples 
ill  tlic  ferret)  he  wits  led  to  bud  hi»  error,  and  sub- 
»e<iueiitly  piiid  no  attention  to  thunder. 

Morses  aliy  at  olijects  by  tlic  roadside,  hh  long  an  th*'y 
are  iinccrtiiiii  wlmt  !hr>y  mv.  In  all  canes,  with  animiiU 
as  with  children,  want  of  knowledge  urLnitoe  fear,  while 
the  up]>c>u ranee  of  novc^lty  crttntes  nstnni»hnicn1.  In  the 
first  CHSo,  fear  disappeared  in  fl8tonis.hmont  on  Icaniing 
the  cause ;  in  tlio  second,  fear  and  astonishment  stand 
eijiinl ;  and  lu  the  third  cn^e,  there  i^  lii-^t  nittoni^linionf , 
and  fiftcTwunl  feur,  from  want  of  knowledge.  If  chil- 
dren were  compared  with  young  dogs,  in  many  respects 
they  woutd  be  fouod  to  act  lu  a  similar  luauncr. 


CHAPTER  Tn. 


GENERAL    GONCLVSIOyS. 


It  18  very  ilifGimlt  fov  tiit-  ncUiIt  man  to  jiuf  Jiimself  into 
the  condition  ol'  a  chlUl  tliwt  has  not  yet  had  Jiiiy,  or  nt 
leiist  no  distinct  expciience  ;  for  aftt-f  t!i<?  (ii.st  |»t'iii>ils  of 
growth,  every  expencnce  oiakes  uudoublcdly  lui  orguuic 
chuuge  in  the  hrain ;  leuves  behind  it,  u^  it  were,  a  soil 
of  sculj  or  trace.  The  condition,  therefure,  of  the  senso- 
rium  of  the  new-born  child,  which  is  stumped  only  with 
the  marks  of  the  experiences  of  past  freneraJioiis,  and 
(juito  uutniidiiid  by  iudividuul  impressions,  can  only  he 
conceived  of  by  the  help  of  the  imagination.  The  mental 
condition  of  every  man  ie  so  muth  the  |)rodiiet  of  the 
cxperit'tiL-us  tliniugh  wliich  he  has  pussed*  that  it  is  C|uite 
rmjtosaiblu  for  him  to  <:oncfiive  himself  apart  from  these. 

Still,  oil  tho  ground  of  the  ftiuts  set  foilL  in  the  pre- 
vious chiiptora,  I  bolieve  I  can  present  somcthinj*  as 
probable.  And.  first,  of  tho  sensuous  nctivity,  we  say, 
that  it  i»  in  tin;  liijjhttst  dej^rcc  prohuldn  thiit  heforu 
hirth  no  sensation  of  light,  no  phosjihorescence,  occurs 
when  the  itcrvc  of  sight  or  tlio  reliiiu  is  jires!-ed  or  ex- 
tended, Ihdiigh  imtiiediutely  after  birth,  light  mid  durk 
are  distinguished. 

Before  birth  there  Is  surely  no  sense  of  smell,  Imt  tho 
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infiiikt  ill  lliv  first  hour  uf  Wm  lifo  \h  t«uii»itive  to  strong' 
odors.  Umloiibledly,  no  man  can  hear  bcforo  his  iHi-tli, 
hut  a  few  liour.s  iift(!i'wtii-(U  (witli  aiiinml^  In  liulf  an 
hour)  reflex  ni>l!ons  were  rcgulsirly  olwerved  I'y  m«  in 
vcsponse  to  loud  sounds.  A  sense  of  tiii^te,  in  the  proper 
«ig:nifi(riii]rc  of  ihv.  word,  tin;  child  nin  litirdly  liavo  Ifcfcirc 
birth,  though  i  mined  lately  after  wards  he  ulIs  differently 
l«vv;irds  very  bittt-r  and  very  sweet  HubstHiiccg.  There 
reuinins  only  the  sense  of  feeling,  vhieh,  ia  the  futtiil 
condition,  iH  probably  aiitive.  Still,  the  unborn  man  Is 
dojibtlcss  not  in  a  condition  to  distiiignish  wnnnth  from 
cold.  These  assuredly — for  general  foolinga  cannot  have 
hpen  developed — sin-  only  ticiisnttouti  of  tuiich  which  the 
child  lifis  experienced  before  ho  enters  the  world. 

The  following  examples  will  indicate  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  the  scpanitc  senses.  During  the  first  week 
of  its  life  the  huniiin  child  cannot  see,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  At  first,  he  di.stlnguishes  only  light 
and  dark,  uotieing  only  the  rapid  chiuiges  from  one  lo 
the  other,  as  when  a  Urge  ptirtioa  of  the  field  of  vision 
ia  illuminjited  or  shsided.  But  if  n  spot  of  light  is  very 
much  hrighfor  than  the  surrounding  space,  as  when  a 
candle  la  sci^n  in  a  dark  room,  then,  even  in  the  fir.-^t 
week  of  tbo  child's  life,  the  spot,  though  smaU,  is  distin- 
guJKhcd  as  light. 

The   distinttioD   of  colors  during   the   first  month    i» 

very  imperfect,  and  is  perhaps  limited  to  the  i-ecogni- 

tioD  of    different  degrees   of  light.      Yelluw    and   red, 
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■White,  gray  and  Hack,  are  first  sharply  disfiuguislied, 
ami  only  nuidi  luter  gieeii  not!  Mue,  Probnl>ly,  tbe 
oiR'-yeu,r-«id  uhiUl  still  imrccivcs  green  imd  blue  almost 
ji»  gmy ;  at  any  rate,  tlicy  mo  not  so  well  defined  us 
they  bwtime  later,  ilanlly  ever  will  »  child  before  the 
end  of  bis  second  y«ar  name  rightly  the  iihove-nifntiniicd 
jiroiiiid  I'tilois;  and  even  so  kte  us  tlin  fniirth  year 
tliOfio  nrc  named  iind  rcoogntzetl  mucli  iMort-  readily  llian 
tl»e  compnuiid  colors,  by  overy  noniiiil  child,  who  lin.'* 
not  hud  u  jnficcml  cdiicution  of  tho  color  senate.  It:i|iid 
winking  at  the  sudden  iipproacb  of  iin  object  hpfore  Ihe 
sight,  which  U  a  rcHcx  movement  analogous  to  iho  act 
of  dfawiijf^f  baok,  ia  absent  during  the  firj*t  week,  nod 
only  ui'ises  after  uii  uupli-usuiit  »i^u{>titioii  Lus  been  cix- 
poricnced  nn  aoeoiuit  of  llio  sudden  chiinge  in  tbo  lield 
of  vision,  whieb  at  first  wum  nut  iioLiccd.  Tliei-Klbrc,  Ihc 
quick  cpnniiig  niul  shutting'  of  tlio  eyes  nfter  the  second 
month  arc  an  indieatitsu  of  tlio  full  dovelopmont  of  the 
powor  (if  Kiifht,  that  \g,  the  power  to  distinguish  rufiid 
nioveiuonts.  It  is  gcnorally  true,  ako,  that  the  oyes 
are  more  widely  opened  when  the  improsflions  ami  con- 
dilioiis  an-  iiy:n?eahlii  than  when  not.  The  movement* 
of  the  eyes  in  the  n«w-born  eliild  am  not,  us  later,  co- 
ordinated and  associated,  hut  at  first  nxfremoly  Irreg- 
nliir.  It  oflvil  happens  that  in  Uie  many  iiriurdori'd 
movements,  Iwth  *^yes  arc;  turned  NiTnultaneoHsly  to  the 
ri^bt  or  l«ft,  up  or  down.  Tlicsc  movements  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  at  first  rare  and  not  qnit«  Hymmetric-'d, 
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become  soon  more  frequent  and  quite  symmciricfil ,  hihI 
suixTsdc,  little  by  little,  n»  sight  becomes  more  exact, 
(lie  im;gular  movcniciiti'.  Tlie  jiower  to  fit  ihe  siglit 
upon  ft  neig'hhoring  object*  and  observe  it  exuctly,  do- 
rclops  slowly.  At  lirst,  the  child  stares  into  tbe  empty 
spare.  Next,  it  turns  the  eyes  often  from  «n  object  be- 
ff»ro  llipni,  as,  for  instance,  a  face,  to  soma  bright  neigii- 
boring  olijpcrt,  for  instiinee,  tbe  lliinie  of  n  candle,  and 
Btarcs  upon  it.  Afterwards  it  fotlows  a  slowly  moving 
f>I)ject  with  the  eyes  nod  head,  or  with  the  eyes  alone. 
At  lcti|^h  the  child  no  longer  »tarea,  but  looks  and  liniilly 
observes.  Then  the  eye  begins  to  accommodate  itself  to 
distance.  Objeits  nt  difl'erent  distances  at  first  swim 
viiguely  before  it.  Now  it  observes  them  exactly  one 
after  Ihe  other.  The  contraction  of  the  pupil  and  conver- 
gence of  the  line  of  sight  now  take  place  for  the  purpose 
of  beholding  a  ne:ir  object ;  tliough  at  first  such  contnu> 
tion,  though  produced  by  (he  increase  of  light,  had  no 
coimeotion  with  llio  net  of  observation  or  with  conver- 
gence. Convergence  and  exptinsiou  of  the  pupil  might 
even  take  place  together.  With  «onvergenee  and  binocu- 
lar observntion  of  a  slowly  moving  object,  the  child's 
expression  becomes  intelligent. 

Lust  of  all  comes  to  the  child,  und  only  gradually,  the 
power  to  know  whntit  sees.  Transparency,  reflection, 
shadow,  aro  fur  years  a  riddle  to  the  child,  and  become 
intelligible  only  after  often-repeated  observations.  The 
thickness  of  the  object  sneu  ih  long  unrecognized,  and 
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the  distlaotion  between  the  tliin]  liimciision  of  space  nnd 
the  other  two  (the  tniQsveise  Hiid  vertical)  is  fur  a 
long  time  only  imperfectly  [xTceived.  The  failure  to 
grasp  an  olyect  proves  hnw  incomplete,  even  in  the 
second  and  third  ycar.s,  is  the  power  of  e^tiainting  dis- 
tances. The  fiilsu  intHrpretatiims  mudu  of  irniirdssioiis  of 
sight,  as,  for  iiistiinee,  of  steiiin  nui\  fliiiiic,  show  thiit  the 
child  only  slowly  loams  to  iili^jtrnut,  Nevprthcluss,  the 
power  is  early  developed  of  recognizing  objects  and  per- 
sons as  such.  The  theory  of  space  perception  follows 
from  the  fact  thnt  man  in  not  provided  inimedint^Iy 
after  hirth  with  a  ready-formed  iiieehnnism,  which  re- 
quires but  the  reception  of  light  to  put  into  regular 
activity ;  but  the  light  itself  ciuutcd  tbut  lucchaiiisni. 
Therein  the  empiric  theory  is  right.  Only  the  ciipn- 
bility  id  present  at  birth,  unt  the  whole  apparutus.  This, 
however,  is  nqt  universally  true.  With  man  it  is  so. 
Mnny  iininuils  eaii  see  at  lilrtb,  as  the  chieken  and  pig- 
Otliei'fl  come  into  the  world  with  the  complete  mechimisra 
for  the  perception  of  spnce,  needing  only  the  reception  of 
light  in  order  to  work  as  perfectly,  or  nearly  aa  perfectly, 
aa  in  the  full-growti  aniRnil.  In  this  case  is  the  [>o»sii- 
hility  of  a  greater  perftctioti  of  sight  in  the  iiidivldual 
nt  the  first,  as  it  appuacs,  preeluded.  The  chicken  just 
out  of  the  egg,  that  unfailingly  picks  up  the  kernel 
of  corn,  does  not  It-airi  to  pee  any  better  by  repeated 
acts  of  sight.  Man  learns  day  by  day  to  see  better, 
and  even  in  late  life,  he  can,  by  much  practice,  perfect 
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his  seeing  apparatus  for  boyond  the  ordinm-j-  mcasui-c. 
The  tnt^cliiinisiii  of  i^ii^lit  is  with  him  i^ttll  pinstic.  Tt  can 
still  Ite  much  diffci'entlRtcd.  bccauso  ut  the  moment  of 
birfh  it  is  not  so  much  develoiwd,  no  ileteriuiimtely 
rormi'd,  IIS  with  the  hii't]. 

Heiiritig  with  tlio  ju8t-bi>rn  child  is  so  imporfect  thnt 
ho  must  Iw  culled  dciif.  So  nil  iimmmaU  immediately 
nflei'  birth  iii'c  inuipuldo  of  responding  to  impre.-u)ions 
of  hcnrinjj.  The  caiiac*  of  this  pet-iiliarity  nre  in  part  ex- 
ternal. Until  the  nnimnl  breathes,  nir  is  wanting  in  the 
middle  cur.  Tlu!  external  appmnch  Is  not  peiietniMe, 
and  the  drum  t-tanda  too  oblifiuely. 

Ivvfii  al'lcr  ihc  passages  of  the  oar  arc  opcu,  (bur 
(hijH  or  more  iifttr  liirth,  there  is  rm  tlisliiicllini  of  houiid.i. 
licfnic  tin;  end  of  the  lirst  week.  howt;vor,  with  ntn-iniil 
childicii,  the  cli:ir:ictt'ristir  winking  is  obspfveil  after 
any  sudden  loud  sound.  The  starting  of  the  child  after 
Iniid  uniindR,  wliieh  cnuliiiui's  iniiiiy  months,  proves  tlio 
grnwlli  (if  (tftwer  of  hearing.  Tiioii^h  in  the  fiivt  mnnlh 
of  lifi*,  single  liithcrti)  uiiporceivod  sounds  come  to  t>e 
disLitif^iiishud  !i»  different,  ns,  for  inittiinee,  deep  and  hljih 
voieos,  7.  and  s  sninid-*,  sinking  and  speaking,  yet  Uireo 
fourths  (if  a  yi'ur  nt  Ie;ist  puss  l)efore  llio  child  recog- 
uize»*  the  tone!*  of  the  si.: lie ;  mid  It  i"  <]»i'stionabI<i  if  it 
ean  even  Lmmi  rightly  t«  name  0,  1>,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B, 
Itcfove  lliii  end  of  the  second  year.  Many  ehildren, 
however.  h'nrn  to  sin^'  before  they  can  speak,  and  all  ean 
distinguish  lliu  (rounds  and   harrabnios  of  language  long 
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In-fine  thpy  Ihemwlvos  can  produce  tlicra.  The  strength 
uf  iniprwidti!*  of  sininds  (',111  ho  r«(.'iigiii/.('(l  Iiy  nti  ;ilti!ti- 
tivo  ohsrrvur,  hy  notitig  llic  greiitei'  or  h'ss  response  tn 
them,  ovun  in  slcpii.  TIig  cbiki  iilremly  pt'iTc^ivfls  tlie 
direction  of  sound  in  hi^  second  or  third  month. 

The  grt-ut  superiority  of  the  efir  over  !ho  oye  in  ti 
pHychogptiotli!  reliilion  ni>|)Oiirs  little  iiiiIo<'<l  in  a  snper- 
fidiil  <ii)sLTvati(in  of  th«  i;hilJ  wlio  yet  dues  not  spnilt. 
But  wo  have  only  to  coiiipiire  a  clillil  Ijiini  I)Iind  with 
oue  hytii  deaf,  nAer  both  have  ciijoyL'd  the  most  care- 
ful oducittion  ami  tlio  hoiit  direction,  in  order  to  eon- 
vince  oiii-selveff  thnt  ufltr  the  first  year,  nmveinenla  uf 
the  nerves  of  hearing  hem-  mndi  more  upon  .siiiritnal 
dcvfrlopmenf  tli:ni  those  of  the  nerves  of  siglit. 

Moreover,  nmuy  uiammalff  and  Iiirds  sire  Ixirn  into 
the  world  with  a  ninvh  more  developed,  a  uiudi  iiu>ro 
eorreelly  worltiii^  fippnnitus  for  hcuring  than  man,  niid 
which  far  surpiisses  thfi  hiiiuiiu  child  in  the  pereeption  of 
tones,  strength,  luul  direction  of  sounds  ;  Init  no  uniiiiid 
posscs»ic!>  an  organ  of  hearing  capuMe  of  developing 
80  fine  a  [jower  of  diflerentiuting  sounds.  Xoiie,  Low- 
ever,  respond  in  any  degree  so  pretrisicly  aw  the  rliild 
to  the  fine  dififerencea  in  sticnglh  and  kinds  of  sounds 
which  nro  found  in  Lniiian  languages. 

In  the  first  honr  of  life  tlio  sensation  of  tmich  is  mtieh 
more  Blight  than  hiler.  Sensation  of  teniperaturu  does 
not  yet  exist.     Pnin  is  felt  only  when  execs^slvo. 

Of  all  the  senscrfi,  taste  is  the  lirBt  dovelop&d,  aa  it  ia  in 
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aDUuuls.  AlUiough  at  first  iucapaMc  of  umcU,  tho  cbJld 
is  soon  tthfc  to  dhdnyaink  (jcdcrcn  ihe  diJertnC  kinds  of 
milk.  Tho  child's  feelinys  am,  at  birth,  not  very  varied, 
because  the  brain  is  ns  yet  inactive.  The  rcjwlition  of 
feelings  opposite  in  character  produces  memory,  power 
of  iil>Ntr«ctimi,  jtid^rimnt,  and  inferenc'e.  Ai^toiiishmcot, 
and  fo&r,  which  is  a)vin  to  it,  aro  powerful  fnctoi'ij  in  the 
incipient  dfvelopment  of  a  child's  intellect.  The  desire 
of  u'hut  oncb  caunicd  pleasure,  i^roduccs  gradually  th« 
power  of  will. 


DUVBLOPMBNT  OP  TBG  POWER  OP  WTXJi. 

An  net  of  will  is  only  possible  after  the  child's  fuculties 
of  couception  have  Lcen  devclopwi.  Repetition  of  cuiu- 
[larisoti  between  n  desirable  or  undesirable  sensnlion, 
muBt  have  led  to  a  perception  of  differences  before  nii  not 
of  will  can  he  performed.  Consequently,  the  newly  born 
child  has  no  will,  us  it  is  without  experience  of  compari- 
son, which  a  himian  being  hus  gained  by  acting  according 
to  his  will,  -vvhicli  fiimily  rcgubitea  his  conduct.  To  under- 
Btand  the  very  slow  prog-rcs^sive  oliaages  from  one  mcutal 
condition  to  anotberr  we  have  to  toDsider  fbem  ia  their 
gradual  steps,  like  a  slowly  moving^  Btream.  It  is,  thci-e- 
fore,  our  duty  to  observe  those  movements  and  that  period 
in  whiili  we  know  man  void  of  will,  and  to  note  the  time 
when  lie  may  present  an  ukI  of  will  in  its  most  primitive 
stage.  The  second  part  of  this  book  refers  to  those  movo- 
uients  which  are  connected  with  the  formation  uf  will. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  CmU)  AS  EXPREB3I0N8  OP  ITS 

WILL. 

It  is  only  through  movemente  that  tho  will  can  bo 
directly  recognized.  Tihe  possibility  of  recogoiziug  the 
gradual  developmeut  of  will  in  the  child  must,  therefore, 
be  giiined  through  observations  of  hia  manifold  motions. 


REcoomnoN  op  the  will  or  the  child. 

However  difloreiit  may  be  the  manifestations  resulting 
from  the  power  of  will,  all  expressions  of  will  uro  prin- 
cipally perceired  by  motions,  euch  an  words,  airtioDS, 
facial  expressions,  aod  gestures.  Yet  uot  every  sound, 
nor  action,  nor  expression,  nor  gesture  can  be  called 
the  result  of  an  act  of  will,  because  a  sleeping  person 
speaks,  and  the  somnambulist  may  accompUah  many  acts 
unconsciougly,  and  facial  expressions  may  bo  perfornit'd 
without  will  by  artiUcial  electric  senaationa.  The  nurs- 
ling produces  gestures  and  facial  expressions,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  as  an  expression  of  will,  seems  unknown 
to  the  ndult.  On  the  other  binul,  it  is  decidedly  ao- 
cepted  that  these  acta  under  nortnul  circrumstances  give 
proof  of  a  development  of  will.  After  the  first  period 
of  development,  the  power  of  wHl  may  express   itself  in 
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ibe  nogntivc,  hy  suppixtfoing  crrlaiii  niovemeut^^.  Va 
oiH!  (ItHilits  that  n  hiininn  lieing  h  capable  of  uxpresttiiig 
Ills  will  imliiTclly  hy  k«'c>pirig  Mieiit  or  giving  Hip  least 
expros&ioii  in  liicc  mid  gosturp.  TliU  is  it  tuoro  it«ga- 
lire  Atft  of  will. 

Tbc  fuur  rolluu'iii-^  clianictcristics  ciiitUe  ono  to  dii^liD- 
gtiUh  an  net  of  will :  — 

(1.)  Evi'iy  iittoiiilcd  iitolion  is  prccMlod  liy  uoncc])- 
tioui4,  vac  of  u'liicli  e^pcciiilly  (k>»eci««cs  niutonc  |H>vrct' 
lis  u  c-uUKO  (if  uiution. 

(2.)  Evury  ititcnilird  inoliixi  i»,  In  tlio  our  who  cxe- 
aitea  it,  gcncrnlly  nnd  specififally  known. 

(3.)  Fdllowing  a  nii)r«  ur  less  clR«riy  co»i:eivtMl  aim, 
tho  uctioti  amy  finally, 

(4.)  TJo  uln'claal  ill  tliB  vei-j-  first  Dioiucnt  of  the  im- 
jmlsu  of  will  \>y  iH'w  c-oncv])tioiis. 

E\evy  niovpnietifc  to  ii'hiub  tbeso  four  (]i»tinctioiit<  m-o 
not  appliojihle  Is  uuitiloDtluniil.  Tlicrcforc,  all  uiuscuhtr 
niovpnicTita  tjf  mnii  nuist  l>c  recognized  na  acts*  wilb 
will  or  willutut  will,  us  iutenthnal  or  uniutcnthnaK 

The  ivill  arisef*  not  out  of  nolliing,  nor  hns  it  any  pre- 
vious existence,  but  is  developed  from  those  impulsive 
det^ires  coniiequent  on  iscnsutions,  and  htler  on  con(.'i>)K 
tiowB.  It  is  not  innate,  but  inherifahle.  Tho  variiilik! 
cxcilaliilily  of  the  eoutry!  iriotor  orjraUM,  and  Hit'  oriifiiial 
(impulsive)  movpmoiit  t'onnot-fcd  thcrewitli,  which  adult.-* 
designalo  as  desires,  uic  ihc  Gfst  germ  of  tht  iviII.  In 
ordor  to  n»certiiin  with  certaiuty  at  what  time    (he    ivill 
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makes  its  appearaoce,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  whether 
a  iy  new  movement,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  extension 
of  the  hand  toward  some  objects  noticed,  be  accidental, 
or  intended ;  that  is,  whether  the  desiring  as  well  as 
tlio  grasping  child  knows  the  movement,  and  its  end  ia 
really  represented  to  him;  but  then,  even,  it  is  not  yet 
necessarily  voluntary,  which  it  is  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
restrained,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  representation  of  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Four  distinct  kinds  of  movements  are  to  be  noticed, 
namely,  the  impulsive,  reflex,  instinctive,  and  intended 
movements. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


iXPUZfilVE  MOTIONS. 


pRETEB  dcvotea  this  chapter,  from  which  only  short 
extracU  Hi'e  made,  lo  the  upiniuii  tlmt  a  r)mract«>ri>;1i(; 
iimrk  is  wanted  hy  which  the  moveniciitM  of  the  cxtrenii- 
X'yen  of  a  newly  horn  diild  should  Ih^  nt  nnre  rooognized 
as  inHinctivc  and  imitntive  movements.  "They  ai-e  re- 
flex," he  says,  *"  in  the  movements  of  the  arm»K  nod 
legSf  no  a  rciiiult  uf  [ieri)>)i«^nc  irritation  Iwforv  und  aftor 
birth."  Asking,  "  When  is  the  tirst  motion  of  the  cmljrvo 
Kccomplisbcd?"  he  puiiils  to  the  chick  iu  tho  ci.'x.  which 
moves  on  the  litth  day,  and  shows  tho  similarity  l»etween 
this  aud  the  human  enibryn.  "  Impulsive  motions  am 
not  instinetive,  bccnuso  they  are  used  aimlessly  imd 
without  advantage.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  young 
child  bet^ause  of  tho  iHck  of  emotional  conditions  on 
aecount  of  the  incomplete  mechimism  of  the  brain." 
Referring  to  the  dittit-ulty  of  solvinji  these  problems, 
be  apeftke  of  tho  work?  of  Alex.  Bain,  and  his  own 
treatise  on  "Psyt-hogenesis,"   1880. 

He  6Ry« :  "Purely  impulsive  motions  are  those  whioh 
stnit  directly  a»  voiilnicrinits  of  the  iiiusrirs  from  mo- 
toric centers."  They  are  not  numerous,  and  are  aa 
follows :  — 
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(1.) 

(2-) 

(30 
bathing, 

(5.) 
(6.) 


The  stretching  of  tlio  umiu  and  tegs. 

The  movGuient'*  of  tlio  vyv-9,  nlso  tho  Bnoring. 

The   manifold   movements   of   tho    nurHlin"   in 


Th«  expressions  met  in  sleeping  l>ubtes. 

The  cooing  and  crowing. 

The  symjmthctic  rooveiacnls,  illustntt«d  hy  imi- 
tutin^  difr«rent  aoiinde,  miisif,  etc.,  i>y  copjinj:  llit:  ixieitl- 
iiir  manners  of  others  ;  in  slufrl,  every  thing  Ih/it  reaches 
the  ttphere  of  their  wlde-awukti  intereet. 


CHAITER   X. 


JtSPlSX  UOVEXBNTS. 


^APTK  proTod  in  ray  examination  of  tho  Grobryos  of 
mniiy  atiitiuilx  hIiow  tlml,  in  M|)itu  of  I'vcii  the  strongest 
niitl  iiioMt  viiricil  irriliUiyns  at  tho  oarlleat  Ktagce  of  <Ie- 
volopiiuTnl)  uo  rclk-x  luoLlons  cnn  l>o  produ^^ed,  though 
iiinlidiiM  of  lioiuliti^  und  t^trntchiti^  tbu  Iruak  ufa  regular. 
'VWm  jirovm  tlio  iiicoiisistciicy  of  a  wide-spread  opioioD 
Umt  nil  niovvtnciilH  of  u  iiowly  liorD  child  are  raQex. 
In  tlio  rir»t  linys  of  Hfo  tho  child  has  in  ninny  respects 
l»Hii  rcittvx.  H»iit<iliiliti(><«  Ihui)  the  nursling  nftcrwiirds 
shows,  find  yet  it  moves  more  actively.  Notwithstaad- 
ing  miuiy  roflpx  motioiiii  nf  tho  nowly  born  are  already 
strongly  duvclopod,  ami  fully  coiTcsiiond  wilh  tlio  Inst 
atiigcB  cf  the  iVwlul  coaditlon,  tht'y  jiro  of  grcst  pay- 
otogwuctio  iinpurliLiiw,  t^'ciiuso  through  tUcir  frequent 
repetition  tho  ImniKtuious  activity  of  niiiiiy  muscles  ia 
Dd,  Ihorehy  serving  to  prevent  injurious  and  dis- 
comforting eflect»,  llirougii  wliich  co-ordination  the  de- 
velopment of  the  will  is  linally  iit'complished.  Uodoub^ 
©dly  the  strength  of  tli«  gradiially  developing  iippurutus 
of  the  bruin  and  will  lioii  in  the  bindranco  to  re6ex 
motions.  The  lutter,  even  for  this  reason,  must  have 
taken  place  previouely,  so  that  h«ro  and  there  disadvaa- 
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tageous  effects  are  ex^ierienced ;  ns,  for  instance,  thci'O  is 
no  use  in  crying,  tlioi-eforc.  It  is  better  not  to  hrKftthe 
so  loml  and  violently.  Jii/  (fietie  lo'jwul  operatiimn,  long 
before  tht!  ucquiremml  of  speech,  the  foundation  for  i*elf~ 
restraint  i«  laid,  which  procetdit  from  the  rcsfraint  of 
reflex  movements.  Brcuthiiig  ii?  n  coiilitiued  Uiiu  of  loJtex 
TDotiun  hegiuuing  with  birth.  The  lirat  cry  of  the  newly 
born  uhild  was  formerly  not  rpgaiilod  iis  reflux,  Imt  it 
ia  idnto^t  lertaiii  that  the  first  loud  breathing  is  only  » 
r«flo.x  activity. 

Tho  beginning  of  reflex  muscular  contractions  falls  into 
the  period  before  birth.  iiuiUing  it  posaible  that  outer 
impressionft,  by  prnlongod  pulsations,  prodmift  iin<l  even 
incveaao  muvementij  of  tho  liqua  antina  in  the  Uiter  fcetui 
pojiod. 

Preyer  ref«rs  t(»  tho  ofton-cited  conception  of  Kant 
about  the  first  cry  of  tho  child,  concluding  that  auch 
opioiona  vanish  under  thu  oftcn-<;o[itcKt<;d  fact  that  chil- 
tlrcn  cry  without  possessing  nny  brain,  and  that  some 
childrtrn,  n»  Darwin  ^uys,  sneeze.  Siun-ziiig  h  nHfii 
found  in  nnriilings,  ;ini!  ]irovc.>'  llio  flnse  coiinRction  be- 
Iweon  the  imaid  cUamuilH  of  the  trigoiuiiioiis  with  the 
motor  oxpinitory  norvGS,  and  is  rpiniirkahlp,  an  it  do- 
luanda,  like  sobbing,  an  inherited  complicntod  oo-ordlna- 
tiou  of  aevei-ul  musclps. 

Other  irdieriloJ  procossos,  u^  lond  oxlmliition,  are  often 
mot  with  ill  smnll  childreu,  Imt  tliey  iiro  of  litUo  conee- 
qaeuco.     Auioug  HiQUti  wc  luay  number  coughing,  hem- 
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tning.  nnd  evcniw>1>l>ing  uml  sighing.  —  two  c]uirnoturit>(ic 
proovKst-a,  witicli,  thnu^b  fotiDil  in  later  yearst  have  no 
ox|)i'etttiive  inclining  in  the  child,  wtio  may  sigti  iti  !ta 
mn»t  liii)>py  iihkmI. 

Urejilhing,  at  the  lieginuing  of  life,  is  eutircly  free 
fnnn  umotiorui.  The  riiw  mid  fall  of  thn  brcuist  in  itn 
emotional  cflVcIs,  the  stopping  of  breathing  on  accuniil 
of  excitentent,  aro  not  found  in  early  hfe.  Tho  respini- 
ti6nn  of  til©  nnrsling  during  the  first  week  nre,  ncverthe- 
lenjt,  very  iiTt'gular,  so  that  pcoiilc  may  Im)  mifitakcD  in 
their  judgments.  The  breathing  is  snmctimPB  vcry<i^niok, 
then  fc'vbic,  mid  iiiicriiiptcd  by  mjiuoIg  pau^tcs,  then  aguiu 
by  riiytlimiti,  then  for  n  short  time  deep,  next  shallow, 
returning  to  thu  iiormitl  ty])e.  At  tliu  vnJ  of  the  seventh 
week,  the  nuni'icr  of  respirations  in  sleeping  was  twenty- 
eight  in  u  mitiule;  lit  the  thirteenth  week,  iMmity-sevvn. 
They  rcuiaiiied  irregular  for  months ;  after  four  or  five 
quick  rcapinitiona,  tboio  followed  a  pause,  interrupted  by 
11  nuniher  of  deep  breaths.  The  older  the  child,  the  more 
regular  Ihoy  became. 

WliiU"  leelhiiig  (nine  lunuths)  they  increased  some- 
tlnios  to  forty  and  forty-two  in  a  minute.  In  (he  six- 
teenth iind  aoventepnth  months,  during  sleep  they  were 
twenty-two  niid  twenty-five  per  iiiiiiute,  and  remiiined 
regular.  At  every  uui^o  not  mifiicient  to  awake  tiio 
child,  liii!  fretpicney  of  the  respinifiona  was  nt  «>iice  in- 
creased to  twenty-five  and  twenty-.'-ix,  but  it  rclurued 
&0OD  tu  the   noniutl   eoaditiou.     This  excepliouat  reilex 
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soDsibiliiy  of  Ui«  res|>initnry  iirfjniis  I  hsvi-  oliservej 
vcryotteii.  It  h  rviimrkablu,  lK>uau»c  it  pi'DVui^  tlic  exist- 
ence of  A  reflex  ai'L'li  frnm  the  nerva-i  of  hearing  to  iLe 
uerves  uf  respiintiun. 

Tlie  very  ^low  uoitHoliitalion  of  the  whole  iiiechmiiijiu 
ul  brctttbiujj  in  nil  iitirsliiig)^  ilepuntls  uti((ue»ti<iimbly  oti 
the  gvent  retlex  sensibility.  lu  afler-lii'e  stronger  Hud 
more  fruquvtit  iiiilulluris  will  Uuvc  iu>  iuHuuuce  ou  the 
uhaiigt:  vf  lespinitiun.  TUv  net  uf  re^piialioii.  as  the 
niotioDH  of  tile  lip-iirt,  is  gfiit'rally  legiiltited  without  the 
action  of  the  will.  It  illuatniti-s  «xcelleiitty  the  devel- 
opment of  the  most  fuiiipliaited  coiirdinute  niusiadiir 
activity,  of  which  there  was  iiu  ti"ace  lioforo  birth.  Tlia 
cuiii-di  lint  ion  bi^giiiM  ilirui'tly  iiftiT  birlh,  through  «iiffi- 
tiiently  strong  ii'nIiitioii!>  of  tlm  injrves  »if  tliu  bkiii ;  liko 
uii  iiU'oiu]ili!t«;,  jH-ntwliwil  reflex  motion,  it  is  not  only 
iulicritt-'d  hut  iuboiu,  though  not  »(>  highly  pei^ectcd  ms 
it  la  &(ttiv  longer  activity.  AuiOBg  the  aperiodic  reflox 
ulov«meDt4  wc  iiiiiy  luviitiuu  vomiting,  choking,  and  liiu- 
coughing.  Ill  cbokiug,  fnuu  one  to  live  days  old,  chil- 
drun  atrutch  out  their  tongues  with  a  retlex  lifting  of  the 
bead,  maliiiig  fiices  like  iiduU;<-.  The  coiiiuiuii  eiiiiiie 
seems  to  be  uu  acciiuiulatioii  of  phlegiii,  but  it  nwy  be 
produced  by  a  tickling  of  the  guui  uiid  the  root  of  the 
tongue  liy  liilter  siibriliincea.  Vouiitiiig  i.s  the  t'csult  ol' 
ail  overloadcil  stomach,  iiidigcstibk'  Ibnd.  or  of  putting 
a  tiuger  into  the  throat.  In  the  tifth  week  1  saw,  without 
any    external  irritatiou,   milk    previously  taken,  spring- 
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in]{  liko  u  founlniu,  three  or  four  iocbes  higb  from  the 
inoiilli  nf  tlio  I'liild  while  lying  on  his  back.  Hic-voughing 
oiin  h»i  rtlopiKx)  hy  putting  a  half-toiwpoouful  of  gweeleof^d 
wiit<<r  on  iho  tongue.  I  «a\v  a  very  bad  ca»o  sn  uured  nt 
utiod,  but  I  cnn  givo  no  runsoD  for  this  (loraostic  rcmcUy. 
Thci  cniii|i]ii;utod  mcohitniHiu  of  BWullowitig  is  a  long-pre- 
]m'«*\  iiikI  iiil>orii  net  of  irnio  iinJ  uniuiali*.  Pr«yor  refers 
iinvrwuriln  (o  »  uuiikbcr  of  oxtenstve  experimoDts  he  made 
uu  bin  own  eliild  to  produce  it-llux  uiotioas  wtiilc  sleep- 
ing. Wlicii  loiicliiid  on  tlic  left  side  be  moved  involun- 
turily  tlio  left  ufiu.  and  vice  veraa.  lie  also  states  thut 
ha  dilTurM  tmm  otliur  xciuntiiils,  Ivading  to  (leKiiitinitK 
wliit'li  do  not  Hoem  to  belong  directly  to  our  purpose, 
Tim  riitli'X  Htiirtin;;,  slirujiiging,  iini)  i^tre^teliing  out  iif  tbe 
urins  (iflcr  u  Huddeu  strong  iinprcssion,  e^pccintly  tbiit  of 
Hoiitbd,  aUa  Iho  shrinking  back  of  the  heiid  with  a  quick 
motion,  wbeu  frightoned,  liave  not  been  observed  in  the 
very  young  child.  It  is  iuiposKiblc  that  newly  born 
animaU  or  ch!l<h-oii  nliould  liecoiiie  frightened,  even  when 
iliCftiiig  with  some  iinplcnsant  seusHliou,  iis,  fur  intatance, 
ii  wtrong,  shining  light.  This  stiigc  boloiv  sensibility 
histB,  however,  only  for  the  lii-st  fevr  days.  WiUi  fully 
matured  children,  tlio  capacity  for  fright  cim  be  seen 
in  n  greater  or  less  merited  degree  after  Iho  secoiiil 
day. 

Another  constant  symptom  of  fright  in  ehildron  in 
their  silence.  Crying  begins,  after  a  eei-tnin  pause,  whf>n 
the  chibL  falls  down.     It  ib  puissiblu  that  this  condition 
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of  hoiiig  unable  to  cry  is  like  that  of  aphthoiigia  •  or 
nsfloxiiplmsui,  uiid  tctitnii;  irritatioti  of  the  motoric  nerves, 
RsiK-ciiilly  Uic  mtrves  of"  tUe  toiiguu.  This  lakes  jiliice 
uiuro  uftcii  with  cliil(lri.'ii  iIdili  with  Jidtiltn,  mid  \h  caused 
by  their  power  of  will  bcin^  suddenly  ^tirulyzcd ,  prevent- 
ing them  fnim  uttering  ii  sound. 

AIL  conHc'iuLsly  moved  nmsclua,  including  lliose  of  the 
tongue,  tbc  liend,  and  the  windpipe,  hecoiuc  inimovnblii 
by  reusou  of  Ihe  wunt  of  impulse  of  will.  This  shows 
that  till!  sensiiiiiity  of  the  rpfloctivo  organs  is  lowered, 
and  is  probably  the  (.-auKe'of  the  uoisclcasuois  of  fright- 
ent'tl  persons  at  tho  first  monifimt.  The  very  stranjf 
irrititlioii  of  hoiuc;  single  iiei-ve  centers  affects  the  hin- 
drnnec  of  idl  otlu^r  central  functions.  Finnlly,  the  mo- 
toric iiiipnlsG  being  developed,  tliti  crani|)  <tf  the  lonj^uo 
iituscB,  iiiiJ  thiff  couditiou  ditiap])oar9,  aud  crying  bcconiea 
possible.  A  long  serititi  of  experiences  is  needed  for 
one  to  becuine  conscions  of  such  reflex  motions  of  fright, 
and  it.*  influences  and  tlie  activity  of  the  will  niiiy  he 
controlled  ;  3'ft  some  are  not  able  to  do  this  iit  all;  for 
lilt!  d<^vt>l(ipmtfnt  of  tho  diiliVr;  power  of  will,  those  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Jl  becmnen  our  duly,  t/ipre- 
fortt  fo  exerf.ine  our  chUih-fin,  as  eavhj  as  pomihfe,  in 
the  con3oi'JUi  conhtnl  of  the  hitidrancea  to  rejlex  motions. 
Afc  tbo   beginning,  very   Hkely,  no   reflex   motion  is  hiii- 


*Tliat  Is,  not  havtug  the  tisi!  of  tlie  Longue,  liuifciug  tlm  {tawor  o( 
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tkixil,  Imt  accoi-diiig  to  Sciltiuaii,  there  exists  a  pcail- 
Mniy  wliieli  lL-w(i:tix  tlu'^Ke  dUudvaiilugvii.  The  in*itHlile- 
iiCMt  of  the  iiervcs  gi'iidiuillj'  iiK-ii>ii:<«i«  in  the  child  up 
tu  tbu  »ixth  wvuk,  at  which  period  it  ii>  almost  etjuiil  to 
tliat  uf  ndults.  The  inodeiiitc  irrital>loiies«  of  the 
luotoriti  DfiiTefl  (MiuDterotfta  the  dispoiiition  to  convuU 
sibiM.  I  iiiiirI  yi^Id  to  Soltiuan'^  o|)inion  in  Ibis,  as  lie 
id  in  syiupiilhy  ^^'ith  me,  and  liiys  groat  fsti-eiiB  uu  tlie 
altMMK-ti  ol*  will,  uml  i:i>it»ci|ii<.-iiLly  tlic  puivei"  of  hiudoriiig 
rvHvx  ntotiuus.  AtU>r  muiiy  experimcnlci  uii  uiibom  and 
newly  bom  aiiiuiala,  Soltiuaii  and  uiysulf  found  that 
mtlax  tiiotioiin  iiicrfit»i;d  [-oiiiitnntl^'  till  tlii*  lie^inniug  uf 
tlic  period  which  amy  bu  called  that  of  it'lit'x  reaction. 
It  aiiist  1)1!  r(Min)iiili('rt.'»I.  Iiowi'vcr,  thiit  while  the  truces, 
by  couritant  u»c,  l>ec(H)io  luurt-  Jind  mi»re  pufi^iblv,  a.id 
j>eraiit  ciiiiokiie.*s  of  itiutioii,  tlie  puripbwnt:  ends  of  tli« 
nerves  of  the  skin  Ijec-ome,  by  inevitable  contact  with 
inoiatui%  and  cold,  less  seiiititivo.  Thereforn,  in  ^pite  of 
what  had  been  gained  by  the  central  ccrebml  uud  spiiuil 
activity,  irritablenesh  is  lost  by  the  jjuwer  of  pi^iphcnd 
seuBitivencsB,  and  wry  likely  tlie  sligbt  McusutiDii  uf  tin; 
newly  boni  child  dopcndrt  on  it-^  internal  condition, 
because  In  the  prolonged  quiet  bi?fi)ie  it  wuh  burn,  the 
ends  of  the  nerves  in  Iho  .skin  may  have  become  agitated, 
while  the  hrnin  wa»  still  inactive. 

It  is  extremely  desirablr  thnt  by  obt*ei'vatioH  and  sim- 
ple exiteriincoli^  tht^-  begiiitiiii-r  uf  the  power  to  hindet' 
reflex     motions    should    be    discovered.      I    saw    a.   child 
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sixteen  days  old  stop  crying  wlicn  turned  face  dovrn- 
waicls  on  u  t'ui^liion,  and  have  ohsorved  in  sevenil  youn<r 
nui'^lings  the  quioting  ellect  of  iitinging,  hushing,  luul 
playing  on  tbe  piano.  But  thc-su  arc  not  aU-ictly  uukch 
in  which  self-restraint  is  exerted ;  they  inoroly  show  the 
power  of  removing  nn  unpleaaant  fc«linjf,on  account  of 
having  received  a  new  iiupt'f»^ion. 

Even  a  jiiot-ljoru  t;hild,  when  violently  crying,  could 
be  satii^Sed  by  being  allowed  to  suck  ii  Jiiiger,  Tlio 
activity  of  the  braiu  ia  not  abk  to  itiHuenvu  lliu  rodux 
and  impuUive  activity  of  tbcs  Hpiuul  nerves,  Irecau^e  the 
bruin  is  oot  sufficiently  developed.  True  restruiuiiig 
movement  can  only  be  surely  uhstnved  in  snnill  chil- 
dren wbeD  they  are  no  longer,  as  during  tlie  tii-st  six 
or  nine  niontb)^,  without  the  least  sign  of  self-control  m 
tile  secretion  of  the  waste  products  wtiotse  uccunmlatiou 
irritates  them.  With  all  healthy  childreu  this  irritation 
is  great.  We  cauDot  say  when  this  irrittitioUf  which  Iwj- 
giua  normiilly  with  life,  was  first  controlled,  or  when  its 
immediate  satisfactioo  was  not  iL'tardcd.  In  the  lir^t 
year,  children  generally  l»egin  to  cry  when  the  act  is 
accomplished.  Later  Uiey  cry  before,  uuuouuciug  its 
coming.  They  have  ex[)ericiic<'d  that  the  threaten iug, 
the  punishment,  and  the  nuturul  iinplciD^ant  consequences 
of  the  immediate  reflex  activity  iiwait  tlieiii :  and  here 
lie«  one  of  the  strongest  efleclw  of  early  education,  as  is 
proved  by  niitraiiied  iLuiuials  and  insane  pcraons,  who 
do  not  exercise  such  coutrul.     The  time  when  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  spUinclei*  vasicio  U  iicquired  Is  difficult  to 
c1ct(!riniii<'.  In  my  Imy  U  was  sm-cly  fmra  the  Wgin- 
niiig  of  the  U-iilli  iiintith,  wlicii  luinlthy  mul  avvukc,  lluit 
tlio  desii-e  of  secretion  wua  aWnys  expressed  by  ^reat 
ivsllessiie^K.  If  heeded  in  due  time,  Ibe  scvrction  did 
not  occur  utitil  some  tninutes  nfter  he  was  placed  in 
prniK-r  puMilioii.  All  tUiw  lime  In-  iiwded,  iu  order  to 
fma  liiiiirtulf  from  th«  restniint  h»  lisul  liini.-*elf  put  upon 
.Iiiii  will.  Here  are  two  proofa  of  the  cxistcnco  of  freo- 
will. 

(1.)  Thu  liiodrunce  of  a  rofiox  motion  which  vnu 
hitbvrto  not  contmllc.il  (six  mouths  old),  nad  tliei-erorc 
not  uikdiM-  tlie  iiiilticnce  of  tlie  will. 

(2.)  Tlio  willing  eurvendei  of  the  solf-injpoued  re- 
Htraint,  so  giving  ciinaeiit  to  the  net. 

The  lirst  act  of  prevention,  which,  if  not  attended  to  at 
OQcc,  will  not  euntinue  long,  seem*!  nnt  to  be  nopiired 
iniiili  lieforo  tlie  nnil  uf  thi*  rtist  yesir.  but  rnther  later. 
This  U  rtliiiowt  !i  failure,  if  Iho  child  h  not  [MTfeetly  well, 
if  hit*  attontioii  it*  diverted,  mid  whcti  lie  ia  tired.  The 
conquering  of  the  roflex  irritations  while  sleeping,  iude- 
pendeut  of  will,  is  controlled  by  habit,  and  is  not  ac- 
ijuircd  until  miirh  later.  However,  it  lins  to  bo  consid- 
ertid  tlidt  a  stronger  pressure  tbati  common  extcrnni 
irritation  difltinba  the  sleop,  thereby  givlnj^  grciilor 
influence  tu  iJie  will.  Those  reflex  luotiuuK  which  are 
Dot  bindered  through  our  whole  lifetime  seem  to  h« 
more  distinct. 


KEFLEX  MOVEMENTS. 
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The  queer  grimaces  of  little  chitdrcn  anil  their  mcliii;i- 
tion  to  convulsions  must  t«!  first  ascribed  to  a  lack  of 
the  power  of  eolf-rofitniint,  and  secondly,  to  the  physio 
logicnl  nction  iiiducod  by  their  irritation  whoii  teething, 
and  these  cannot  be  overcome  until  the  power  of  will  in 
sti-cngtlicuod  l>y  the  developineut  of  the  gray  matter  of 
the  large  brain.  Freyor  states  that  the  sensation  of 
piiiii  liiirdly  pxists,  mid  mukits  a  strong  nppoal  fur  ii  cIomo 
study,  investigiition,  and  cuntinucd  staleniont  of  the  gi'ad- 
ual  developiuetit  of  i-eflex  movciucntB,  beginning  in  the 
rrwly  born  children,  and  continued  to  tlic  ago  when  they 
are  able  to  speak. 

He  points  especially  to  the  distinction  between  the 
inonto,  the  aequired.  the  restraining,  and  the  purely  pliys- 
ical  refloK  movements,  and  those  arising  trom  pain,  and 
wishes  investigations  to  be  made,  in  ordar  to  discover  if 
there  is  any  such  reflex  mottoa  which  lielouga  solely  to 
man. 


CHAPTER  XT. 

JXSTlNCTirs  XOVBUBNTS. 

rvSTtxmvK  bumnri  oiovenienU  are  not  numerous,  and 
ivilli  (ho  cxii'i^linii  i>f  .icMitil  ones,  (liffii-uh  to  pcrcw'ivo 
iillcr  the  tii-si  Juvs  of  jdnlli.  Thft  tiioi-o  uarofullv' should 
the  instiiK-tive  movemeuts  of  Ibc  uewly  iKirii  aud  tlio 
iiiii^linj;  l)c  olworvud.  To  tliis  i-nd,  u  close  observation 
of  newly  Iwni  aiiiumls  is  necessary. 

mSTIXfCTIYE  UOTEMBHTS  OF  ITEWLT  BORN 
ANIMALS. 

Instiuctive  niotioDr^  ni-o  unqitcstioaably  shown  by  tbo 
!ilLt«  diick,  a  few  hours  after  leaving  llie  egg,  even  wheu 
it  is  still  (KH*iipi(Hi  ill  bursting  the  sliell.  Tlii*  h  proved 
from  t)i(i  inoiiioDt  it  hursts  etu  tthull,  and  h  deprivc<l  for 
sevoral  diiys  of  its  power  of  sight.  In  nn  instance  ob- 
sei-ved  hy  mc,  six  mimitcg  after  the  sight  was  restored,  it 
turucd  its  heiid  to  follow  n  fly  thnt  ^an  pAsi^ing  nt  n  di»- 
tancv  of  twenty  laches.  Ten  niiniili_-s  itfteru'iirdii,  tbo 
mscut  came  within  its  reach  ;  it  was  raught  hy  the  first 
elTitrt,  ami  r-\vullowcd.  Twenty  luiiiute.'s  (lUNsed,  and  tbu 
little  chick  was  placed  at  a  certain  diataofo  from  tlie  hen 
and  her  hiinjd,  so  that  it  could  eea  and  heai"  them.  It 
peeped  for  a  few  moments,  and  ran  directly  to  the  ben. 
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Mnny  nnsucfessAiI  efforts  of  picking  snd  gnispinp  arc 
liiRde.  Imt  the  following  iriHtioctive  nmveraonts  nr«  com- 
plete:  1ir!«t,  motions  of  tho  li(?in]  trt  sci*  niovnhlc  oK- 
jects ;  second,  pioking',  wbeu  in  roiich  of  tliotu ;  third, 
running  a1  the  firiti  cull  nnd  the  first  sight  nf  the  hfin  ; 
fourll),  motions  of  tht>  I>ill  iind  ln?nd  for  swiillowiiig  sinsll 
olycfts.  All  tliftio  movements  mny  fiiil  to  bIiow  them- 
fifllvc**,  rvfii  whflii  oufci*  conditions  encouragr  tlicir  «ji- 
penrancR,  liiit  thvy  ni'vi-r  can  In-  wiiisidcred  wa  n(:()tiired. 
or  !is  the  n-sidt  of  I'mn  will,  Imruuse  llu\v  jut  now  to  the 
chick  itaeU,  »uA  instinclivety  executed,  without  nny  view 
to  sueecRs.  If  IhiH  WHH  not  mi.  n  litllu  chick  would  not 
roppfltedly  pit-'k  at  its  own  I'Inws.  The  very  youn;»  chick 
npvpr  hiivliifr  pi'ivrirod  inoveinentji.  cim  hnve  no  i'Oiicep- 
tion  (if  their  cHotts,  lHH;uuii<>  it  hml  no  cxiwritiicc  ;  Imt 
it^  foreftitht>i-!t  liud  n  ooiic^ptioii,  iind  the  chick  inherited 
the  nioroory  of  it  uukuowingly.  Tli«  chick  acts,  sc-em- 
iogly,  skillfully  and  intelligeutlyt  not  hy  its  own  rensoti, 
but  hy  iin  inherited  jHiwer  of  connecting  the  memory  of 
its  Bensiions  experiences  with  the  mciiiory  of  motor  ex- 
periences; not  with  the  uierrKiry  of  the  »iiccc8»  previously 
pined,  which  would  ii'present  n  volnnlary  net.  The 
diligent  smoothing  of  il.s  down  with  its  hill,  the  i;cnitching 
of  itH  he«d  with  its  foot,  nnd  the  Rcrntehing  on  the  <tceond 
ddj.  :ill  exefiit«>d  without  any  model,  win  only  he  re- 
gardt-il  it«  inftioctive  ninvcnii'nts.  Mr.  Spaiilding  «nys 
quitf  truly,  "  The  insltnct  of  tlie  present  generation  is  the 
result  of  the  nccumulatoil   exjjenences   of  pnat  gcnora- 
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tioiis.**  Tlio  ]K!rniiinfln«c  of  »ii«h  ausociiition,  related  to 
the  inilivkliKility  of  iiiiiii.  ilepends  on  the  Deceasary  iiii- 
{iTV!i.siiiii  (111  lli«  iit-rvoiw  aysldiii. 

No  Olio  i«  nfcle  to  gain  for  the  nccoud  time  the  same 
indiviiluiil  foiicciitioti,  but  liy  bcHring  tlio  ringing  of  » 
hell,  wliioh^wc  hciivd  tlic  prcviou?<  dtiy,  the  ^nme  sound 
rcai;}K>B  our  nar,  nnnbling  iih,  liy  Iho  connection  of  ticrve» 
nml  nfi'vu  confers,  to  rorull  «iid  i-oiiL-civo  once  inoru 
our  fonnur  expcrieiirR,  Wtiy  sIiouM  not  thvsc  niodlH 
vutiuiiiti  of  the  limin  Gulmtiinvc  from  liotir  to  hour,  from 
dny  to  Any,  undor  the  most  ravoral>lo  conditions  of  nc- 
(jui.silioii,  Iw  (niiisffrrcd  from  lh«  piirent  to  tlic  ehild, 
like  iiiiy  oMht  iiliysirnl  pdciilimily  !''  fanlmd.  u  infit^rifeil 
lUHJuiivij.  Till!  fart  lliiit  nul  all  sictiso-tnotonc  coiiiliiiia- 
tions  (Vcrkiiti]iiiiBigon)  nvo  trnii.sniittctl  to  the  doccend- 
sntn,  AtwA  not  iiiviilidate  this  ooncepliun  of  instinct  tis 
II  liL-i-cditiuy  »,s,s(iciation.  Sonic  of  those  combinations 
nmy  not  Ito  sufficiently  strong  to  ho  triinsmitted.  In 
the  cliicUc'i,  till!  stniiigcst  are  the  movements  of  |iivlt- 
ing,  swallowing,  peeping,  running,  scrutchiug,  and  flap- 
ping tbo  undeveloped  wings  ns  it  plunges  forward, 
cucli  and  all  being  experiments  which  I  observed  in  tiie 
fourth  hour  of  its  life,  without  any  model.  Some  of  these 
inherited  instincts  mny  die  if  not  encouraged.  Cliiekcns 
hatched  by  .A.llcn  Thompson  on  n  e;irpet,  and  kept  there 
for  eoverul  days,  did  not  nhow  any  disliiict  iiielinatinn 
to  Bcnitch,  on  iiccount  of  tho  wiint  of  frit-lion  nnd  the 
consccjuGDt  disuse  of  tho  inherited  mechanism  of  scrateh- 
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iiijr;  hut  ns  soon  us  a  Httlo  gntvol  vraa  plnc-oU  on  tho 
(■(irpet.the  scmtcliinj;  Iiegiiii.  I  Imvo  sctiii  uliickons  four 
\\-coks  old,  which  liad  hdfu  rnifod  in  iin  inoulinlnr  nn<l 
sepiimtcd  I'l-om  other  cliicltctiSt  Hcriilcluiip  on  a  smonth 
white  ]>io(;c  of  paper,  aa  if  Uie  effnut  of  liglit  i>n  tin- 
bnwd  surttiec  cmild  lit;  scntkhcd  iiwiiy.  TliU  sIhiwn  thnl 
it  is  (lone  without  reflot-tion,  following  quite  instinctively 
the  oensc  of  si-^ht  niul  Imidi.  The  Kwnllow  tloi-a  not 
learn  to  fly,  Imt  it  pxcrciaes  i(s  wirirs  hcfovc  Irnvinj^  Ihp 
nest,  by  sprcudiiig  and  flapping  thL-m  repeatedly.  Tlic 
first  flight  is  slower  than  that  nf  ibi  jiareiit,  but  does  not 
Iinrt  itself.  In  a  few  days  it  Ii«s  gained  solf-rclisimu?. 
Th«  itmvetnents  of  flight  lire  not  th«  act  of  will ;  Uiey 
aro  ini^tiiu'tive.  as  tho  picking  with  tlio  ehi(>ken.  I  do  not 
think  thiit  picking  in,  as  Wita  previoiinly  supposed,  nii 
iniitidloii  of  the  noise  of  picking  uf  tbo  motlnrr.  Prvyer 
referB  lo  «  number  of  instinctive  activiti««,  rwiwinblinf^ 
individunl  intelligence,  tested  by  thn  fallowing  ot>i*crva- 
tions  rando  by  Agas^iiz:  Voung  hermit  crub;!,  when  Just 
escaped  from  the  egg,  reach  out  with  CNccptioiial  vivacity 
toward  eertuiii  Khells  whieh  are  put  in  the  water  for  them, 
olK^erviDg  the  o)«ning  nilh  their  mouth,  nnd  fako  up 
their  qiiartei's  in  them  with  wonderful  r^tpidity.  In  canfo 
the  shell  iit  utill  inhuliited,  the  crab  remuinn  cIohu  t»  the 
opening  till  thoci'eaturc  diej^,  which  realty  hiippen'i  »D(>n 
iifter  iln  imprisonment.  The  Uttio  orab  tnkcM  out  Iho 
corpse,  dcvoiir^t  it,  nnd  cntertu  the  empty  riliell.  Wlmt  iin 
amount  of  foresight  I      This  preference  for  tbo   i-n\ftly 
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shell  nhoTTs  lie  that  tho  wlioln  procww  cnnnot  be  inherited. 
But  tho  young  atiimais  arc  not  instructed.  Tlicy  wore 
ncini rntt'd  from  tlmir  jinrents,  aiif!  Imd  noitlicr  time  uor 
opi>ortiinity  for  imlividual  cxjicriciicu.  Therefore,  tbe 
ciipticily  of  wititiiig  must  have  been  inherited,  in  cane 
tho  Mbell  were  occupied,  as  well  tus  tho  power  of  dis- 
c'l'iiuinating  1)etween  the  empty  and  the  occupied  shell. 
ITow  ill  tliiii  iippliriible  (o  tlie  child  of  mmi?  The  «inio 
is  true  as  in  the  case  of  these  miimnls,  tlic  chicltrn  iind 
nil  oUiers,  which  arc  clovor  in  only  ono  direction,  iiud 
which  come  Into  the  world  with  a  good  fihni-e  of  inherited 
memory  for  motionB,  t.  e.,  with  instinctive  motility. 


■WHICH  MOTIOns  or  THE  CHTLB  ARE  IITSTI»CTIVE? 
MOBrr  OP  AZ^  TBE  GRASPING  MOTION.  THE 
DEVELOPMENT    OF    GHASPINO. 

Of  "II  movoments  of  the  nursling  in  tho  first  half-year, 
nut  ono  is  of  such  importance,  in  its  mental  develop- 
menti  «8  its  grasping  niovcmenta.  I  therefore  directed 
my  special  attention  tmviirds  them.  8ome  observers 
consider  tbe  reaching  (btwards  iind  hiickwards  vvilli  the 
hands  in  the  tirst  diiys  of  life  as  nn  act  of  gnisping, 
&B  tho  fingers  nre  not  only  pushed  in  tlio  face  of  tho 
ebild,  but  also  in  its  month.  This  view  is  inconrtUlent 
with  tho  usual  meaning  and  action  of  grasping.  Giiisp- 
irg  presumes  tho  conception  of  a  dcsinihle  olijncl.  and  the 
neccsHin"y  control  of  rniisclu^,  and  tliOBC  do  nut  cxi»t  »t 
thU  period.     The  first  placing  of  tlio  haud  in  th'O  aiouth 
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has  nothing  in  common  with  th*;  IiitiT  ^usping,  save  as 
both  demand  a  luotmii  of  Ili<>  arm.  The  h:iml  is  not 
always  carried  (o  Ihc  fnce.  hul.  -itiiung  tho  many  avniem 
rcaobiitgs  Hboiit,  it  hniijion^  tlnit  it  govs  into  lh(>  innnth, 
a  mo»t  natunti  net,  derived  from  the  position  of  th«  arms 
in  the  fcBtu9.  Nfiwiy  bom  children  C4intimie  to  keep  this 
position,  puttiHg  Iboir  bunds,  as  before  birth,  to  the  faco 
and  towards  their  lips.  In  case  tho  lipa  aro  touched,  the 
nursling  is  IcmpLed  to  perform  the  motions  of  wieking; 
therefore,  the  early  sucking  of  the  fingers,  pcrc-eived  hy 
Ensamnul  on  the  first  mid  by  rayaclf  on  the  Afth  day, 
followed  hy  biting  the  finger,  cannot  bo  oalletl  inten- 
tionnl.  The  position  of  the  amis  and  hands  in  (he  uterus 
is  the  result  of  limited  space.  Any  other  position  would 
(leiniiiid  nii>re  space  for  the  embryo.  It  does  not  seem 
juslitiablo  to  recognize  in  these  first  approaches  of  the 
hand  to  the  mouth  the  beginning  of  a  grasping  move- 
ment. The  young  nursling,  whose  fingers  accidentally 
enter  his  mouth,  is  unable  tn  replaoB  them  when  taken 
awny.  Even  if  placed  near  the  lips,  ho  i?  not  able  to 
keep  them  there,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  nrm. 
The  nursling,  at  the  mnth  duy,  while  ubieep,  did  not  cluep 
my  finger  as  be  did  whiin  awake;  yet  this  does  not 
prove  an  intentioniil  gru.sping,  but  a  mere  rc.'fle.v  motion. 
The  proof  of  this  1  sec  ia  the  fact  tbnt  anolber  child  of 
seventeen  months,  when  I  put  my  finger  in  his  palm  M'hile 
asleep,  did  not  clasp  it;  but  when  I  rubbed  genlly  nn  tho 
upper  part  of  the  hand,  he  clasped  it,  without  waking. 
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The  fool  |>rcsrnt»  similnr  comlitinns  to  the  hno<).  Tlie 
fMilura  t(j  cbit;|>  tliu  finger  wtiilo  flxlooii  miiy  l>c  nacribctl 
to  tlio  iii!*iiffi(neiit  Rcnsitivonoss  of  (lie  iicn-cs  of  the  skin, 
»nil  tlje  Icssciiiiijj  of  Ihc  i-cficx  sensitiveness  durtiig  !>lce|). 
Ttie  lirrtt  grasping  sifter  olijcctn,  «ilh  the  distinct  <le«iro  to 
get  them,  Siglsrauml  olwen-ccl  In  n  Ijoy  nineteen  weeks 
old,  nnd  I  in  n  girl  oigbteen  weeks  utd,  aod  iu  my  own 
lioy  at  (iCvontBcn  wcekf*.  The  use  of  tho  thtiinh,  m  an 
uhsohilc  nccossity  for  any  act  of  grasping,  ia  slowly 
acquired  hy  the  child,  wbilo  t\v  itpn  uses  it  to  perfection 
the  first  weet.  From  (he  third  to  the  seventh  week, 
the  child  did  not  encircle  my  finger  with  his  thumd,  but 
only  with  his  fingers.  In  the  eighth  week  1  hccimo 
assured  thnt  iht'.  thumb  ns  well  qb  the  fingcifi  wag  placed 
i-oiind  a  pt'iicil. 

A(  the  Olid  of  the  twelfth  week,  when  throwing  round 
its  arni9,  .it  (jftcn  happened  tliat  my  finger  entered  its 
little  liumt.  Ou  the  eighty-fourth  day,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  Iht!  UNO  of  thu  thumb,  in  such  a  way  th;it  it  looked 
as  if  the  child  had  intentionnlly  gi'asped  at  the  finger 
which  was  held  within  his  reach,  and  made  tci  follow 
passively  tha  motions  of  his  arms  and  fingers.  This 
experiiiiciit  beinii  several  times  ropoated.  T  Iiecuiiio  fully 
convinced  thnt  the  use  of  the  thumh  and  the  gtiisping  of 
the  fingers  were  unintontional,  reflex,  merely  the  eon- 
scfjiienco  of  tho  sensltivenesa  of  the  nkin.  I  mysolf,  nt 
loiist,  bavD  not  liccn  able  to  discover  any  sign  of  inton- 
tionol  grneping  befory  the    fourth   month, — an  opinion 
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which  is  a«:ej)t6d  by  Beveral  other  scientists.  At  the 
one  hundred  niid  seventeenth  day.  I  observed  tliut  ii  litllo 
rublier  bail,  placed  wilbiu  his  reach,  failed  to  hv.  «iuight. 
When  placed  iu  his  liaod.  ho  held  it  long  ami  L-ioscly, 
moved  it  to  his  mouth  and  eyes,  and  a  new  and  intelli- 
gent expression  became  visible.  On  the  next  day,  ener- 
getic edbi'ts  to  grras|i  were  repeated ;  hut  he  grasped 
often  in  vain,  trying  to  seize  things  at  the  distunce  of 
twice  the  length  of  his  arm.  In  all  cases  he  showed  great 
nltentiou.  The  oext  day,  everythin"  that  cume  within 
the  reach  of  the  arms  seemed  to  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  child,  but  not  iesa  astnnishinent.  In  the  eightoontb 
week,  his  failure  lo  grasp  led  the  child  to  eloso  observa- 
tion of  his  own  fiuwfirs.  Probably  he  expected  thfi  seo- 
6ution  of  touch,  and  when  this  happened,  lie  wondered 
at  the  novelty  of  the  sensation ;  ho  likewise  went  on 
carrying  to  the  mouth  ftevcral  objects.  At  this  period 
the  stretching  forward"  of  the  arms  to  grasp  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  strong  desire.  On  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-firet  day  the  child  for  the  iir-st  time  stretched 
both  its  arms  toward  me  at  the  early  morning  gi-eeting, 
with  an  indcsoribuble  expression  of  longing,  Nothing 
was  shown  the  previous  day  to  prnmiso  such  im  act ; 
the  progreB.i  from  grnaping  after  lifeless  objects  to  n 
raemlwr  of  the  family  was  sudden. 

Nineteenth  week,  the  child  took  h  piece  of  meat  which 
was  olTercd  on  the  point  of  a  fork,  and  placed  it  with  bis 
hand  in  hi.?  mouth. 
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In  the  twenty-secouii  week  his  grasping  for  objecta 
will)  both  hands,  in  a  <lirection  corrcajwndiii^  to  tlie  lines 
uf  sigtit,  \vu»  uioi'L-  suru,  ui)d  liis  iittctiliou  qtiitr  livdy.  In 
order  to  do  no,  Lhc  child,  who  was  lyin«  on  bis  buck,  rose 
to  a  xiUing  [)Osition  iind  bunt  fuiward.  The  lixiiigof  llie 
altentiiin  \»  cxpn^sud  ospociully  by  n  f^uddcn  pu»liiipg 
forward  uf  tl«  lips,  u  pursing  of  tbt*  mouth,  which  I 
ol)fi(>i*vo(l  on  the  one  liuitdi'cd  nnd  twcitty-lhird  day  in 
connection  with  gmsping  niovcmcnt^.  The  act  of  gras^j- 
ing  wna,  however,  still  incoitiplete,  a.s  tbo  fniir  fingers  did 
not  opertite  in  close  connection  with  the  llninib.  On  see- 
ing H  desirable  object,  tlio  cblM  spread  the  five  fingers  of 
butli  his  hunds,  itnd  stretched  \ih  aims.  The  power  to 
use  hit4  tfaiioibs  und  fingers  in  uiilson  in  not  eatiily  acquired, 
as  not  only  the  coordinate  act  of  will  is  necessary  every 
time  this  \s  done,  but  it  depeadit  also  on  the  position  and 
form  of  the  object,  and  the  numlier  uf  fiagers  used  acci- 
dcTitully  in  bending  round  it. 

At  tlio  Ibirtieth  week  the  act  of  grasping  was  quickened 
and  developed,  iu  spite  of  this  uucortalnty  in  catiniHtiiig 
diManc«.  Form,  color,  and  glistening  objects  awaken 
the  plensure  of  the  child,  and  any  object  reached  is  placed 
ID  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  is  stretched  otit  to  lick  it. 
There  ta  an  underlying  reason  for  this.  Sucking  and 
taating  arc  the  strongest  and  niout  ex|)criflnccd  pleasant 
sensations  known  to  the  young  being;  therefore,  in  ca»e 
he  meets  with  »  new  and  pleasant  one,  — for  instatice, 
u  light  color,  u  round,  Hmooth  body,  or  n  smooth  sur- 
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face,  —  he  attempts  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  hia  liprt 
and  tongue,  tlirougli  wliioh  Hil-  i)Iciisiiiil  tjiste  of  tliu  milk 
was  iulroduced  to  liini,  Tlie  ptiKs  of  the  child's  otvii 
body  appeiir  to  him  stiiiii^o  objects. 

At  tbirty-two  weeks  old  be  Itlces  to  sti-ctdi  his  lego 
vertically  upwrn-ds,  and  observe  h\n  feot  iittentively,  us  ho 
does  otJior  objctti^  outride  of  himself.  Ik-  ^ra^pni  witb  Ida 
bunds  after  ]n»  foet,  nnd  tvies  to  Jiring  Iiir*  ti»>s  into  hi-t 
iBoitth.  The  cbild  expresses  bia  iiiturost  by  giiziii;^  ut  the 
objeut  whid)  he  hotda,  and  pouting  Iuh  mouth  ;  iind  lie  doeH 
80,  probubly,  because  the  thing  which  mus  prtviounly 
seen  and  desired,  iind  which  1ib  now  liundlcH,  gives  bim 
new  seusiitioiis.  Wliat  was  before  only  light,  bcconiea 
now  colored :  only  long  or  short,  noff  iiiJjK'ar*  smooth, 
rough,  wanij,  cold,  nofl,  heavy,  Hyht,  wet,  dry,  nliL-ky,  or 
slippery.  The  conneclicn  of  two  Kcniinoiis  irnprcKnionx  lu 
one  object  in  noted,  and  it  picitsotj  him.  lit*  own  foot  U 
such  an  object.  In  case  tho  object  oeen  and  lititidlcd  U 
jniuiovahlc,  and  cannot  itc  bnmjriil  to  lil«  mouth,  like  the 
ball  and  lii^  tncnf  the  cbild  .scekn,  nevuilhelcj^tt,  lo  do  no, 
n-bethcr  the  thing  Iw  great  or  Miiall,  )>ccnu»e  in  doing  mo 
be  derived  the  M>urce  of  hi<i  grcatott  ph^iuture.  Tbin  ptean- 
ani  obtained  by  tailing  obje(A«  which  he  bait  grairpcHj, 
Cfiuses  him  to  <}owlmue  hia  attempOi  nt  graaphig,  and 
probnbly  aUo  keeii«  up  bin'  dcnire  to  taiit4>  Ibe  tJitnfr*  Iw 
obtains.  Ilien  the  cbild  tvmemben  hia  tuate  acniuliuna, 
or,  what  anKMiDU  to  the  mum  Ibiof;  in  tbfa  ouiMitlM** 
lion,  the  ealuiBed  fceliug  wbieb  b«  hflji  nfwr  tb«  MtJ*- 
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ruction  of  hunger.  Tli«  sequence  of  hU  tiwaliitig  [HiWcis 
is  thcitifore,  firt>t,  taste;  tlicn  taste  aitil  ttight;  tUeo  sight 
and  detiirc ;  then  tn»tc  miU  iQcrea»cU  (Jt^Mirv;  at  lo^tt, 
sight,  gnisptug,  and  tnute. 

Thraugh  rcpetitioQ,  tlic  rccollcctiuu  of  lustcs  becomes 
niiiHlguinutcd,  tut  to  K|iciik,  with  iiceing  and  ^Uipiiig,  until 
cxiierieiicc  has  at  last  taught  him  tliat  things  hiindleil 
huve  iiu  iiiste  at  all,  or  iin  unpleiuuut  one.  In  thei^e  lirst 
iittcmpts  to  gnii«p  nt  objects,  it  h  to  he  noted  how  tho 
child  tixeti  hi)i  attouticn,  uiid  [louts  bin  imiiith  ;  while  iu  the 
thirty-fourth  week,  when  the  net  of  grasping  was  iwr- 
formed  mai-e  quickly,  tho  mouth  w&a  alvruys  open  and  the 
ohjfct  brought  to  it. 

When  tho  child  was  left  to  himself  to  experiment 
witJi  a  ciiuit  of  broad,  it  wu«  noticed  tli.it  in  s[Mv  of  Wnt 
coriectuess  in  grasping)  bin  open  mouth  could  not  al- 
ways bo  found,  liut  ho  touL-hed  his  cheeks,  diio,  mid 
nose.  This  provcf*  an  uncpvtuinty  which  still  existed 
when  iittcmpting  to  eat  with  a  spoon  at  the  »ge  of  sev- 
cntcou  months.  It  is  inipossiblG  to  decide  just  when 
tlio  obild  could  Hrst  put  his  linger  or  liis  food  into  Iii^ 
iiioutli  without  touching  other  parts  of  his  face. 

At  the  time  of  teething,  the  cliild  no  longer  throws  hia 
hands  iiinikissly  nliout,  Imt  hokU  three  or  four  tingt-rs 
regularly  in  hiw  mouth,  as  this  giv«s  him  some  allevia- 
tion. So  doing,  he  cornea  to  reflect,  and  touches  every 
bpot  thiit  pains  him  which  lie  can  reach  with  tho  finger. 
Forty-three   weeka  old,  the  chihL  m)t  only  readica  out 
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for  his  IjotUc  witb  Iiitth  liiiiid»,  uniiided,  but  curries  it 
(liiiicl.ly  to  Lis  mouth. 

At  furty-tjvc  weeks  old  he  grasped  after  the  tlaoie  of 
:ihinip,aiid  luler  nftov  tibjccts  sepanited  from  him  by  a 
window,  ignoring  the  Iniusparency  of  gla«s,  whidi  up- 
pGiirs  iDost  wonderful  to  ull  children.  The  gruutest 
pi-ogrcea  in  the  movement  of  the  sirm  inuaclos  waa  roc- 
ngiiized  at  this  period  hy  (he  giiispiot,'  uftisr  very  Haiull 
pieces  of  piiper  on  the  floor.  The  tbuiiib  mid  foiclingcr 
wore  used  skillfully  in  pic:king  them  up.  In  bis  Ircijueiit 
plays  with  small  plecos  <jf  paper,  uWJftsiou  wbs  given  to 
observe  the  previously  DicuLioucd  iniiccurucy  of  thu 
sense  of  sight  uiiscconded  by  touch.  Ilillicrlo  it  liud 
heeu  necessiuy  to  take  thv  little  pieces  vliicli  the;  i:liitd 
U4cd  to  bite  out  of  h'n  moutli ;  now  »t  fourteen  inoitthM, 
he  takes  out  every  piece  with  his  right  Iintid,  and  pre- 
sents it  to  mc.  /  made  Vie  discovery  ihm  the  pieceii 
which  leere  on  hitt  mouth  or  on  his  lips  were  not  alwtit/a 
itciiffnized  by  loutrh  in  the  pointu  of  hi:*  Jimjf.i's,  mo  l/ml 
wiihuut  the  aisixtance  of  Ote  »eit»e  of  niijht  the  sense  of 
touch  fcaa  xncomplHe. 

Both  8«n^:>  oombtuoil  liad  accomjdinhod  long  bi-Toru 
some  i'cinarkid>lc  uctioo^,  in  spitti  of  bis  oumlwrleHit 
ejibrts  lit  the  age  even  of  two  yeart  to  griinji  objeclM 
out  of  i-cuch.  When  ten  nionttid  old,  I  «iw  Ihi;  4-hilil 
lake  a  long  bait'  and  ohMt-rvc:  it  thi>u;j'hlfully,  and  pluy 
with  it,  putting  it  from  one  hand  into  the  other.  Uf 
the  niany  thousand  uervv^  aud  uiuM'ulnr  filwni  iiecenMry 
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to  briag  mtA  taortmada  to  a  hamonoos  actiTttr,  reTj 
Ctlle  m  fciMnni;  bat  it  u  dear  tint  the  dutd'd  power 
of  win  of^lnaliap  Id  its  desim  alresdr  (Erects  the  en- 
tire nenroDB  moscakr  neebnuoB.  Before  bein^  cajin- 
Ue  of  this  aeCioii.  the  moTemeat  of  grasfHi^  ntutt  haro 
been  npntcd  nuoy  bandrrd  tiinee,  so  that  t>)*  repeli- 
tioD  at  length  a  pleasnnt  eeogation  had  been  brought 
■liout.  ThU  at  first  was  »ol  dUtinct,  iMtt  little  W  liitio 
liecatne  an  ever  clearer  aiul  clearer  perception,  and  at 
length  aroM  a  cooception  in  bis  mind  of  the  coocreto- 
Detfs  of  objects.  The  tuoTemeot»  of  the  anus,  which 
before  aad  afterward  were  directed  to  the  mouth  and 
face,  must  have  becD  repeated  many  limes  hefoi-c  tho 
child  liecame  conscious  of  them.  But  when  the  desired 
object  was  conceived  bj'  the  child's  p<iwer  of  imagioa- 
tion,  M'hen  the  movements  of  the  arms  were  compre- 
hcudc'd  uit  lending  to  a  certain  end,  then  the  cons«()uence 
of  these  two  conceptions  ojt  inseparable  gave  rise  to  an 
act  of  will.  The  distinct  conception  of  the  molton  lo^t 
itH  importance  u*  soon  as  the  aim  A'«s  clenrty  recog- 
nized. On  the  contrury,  too  much  importance  has  of 
late  been  directed  to  tho  necessitry  pre-existiug  concep- 
tion of  new  and  intended  motions,  especially  so  by 
Glide  and  Lotze,  whoac  Aim  this  is. 

Many  movements,  however,  which  are  governed  by 
Iho  will,  aa  tiioso  of  the  eyes,  »rc  generally  in  no 
gonsd  diHtiiictiy  preconceived^  thut  is,  so  »s  to  be  con- 
ijcious. 
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Only  generally  ia  the  manner  rccygtiizcJ  for  directing 
the  end  of  a  necessary  movement. 

In  onler  lo  |ii-odu[-o  a  sinijilc  iviH  niovenient.»  as  one 
arising  in  the  desire  for  olijecls,  similar  movcnients 
must  have  lieen  pi-cvionsly  produced  without  the  use  of 
lliG  will,  nthenvisQ  the  nmsvulnr  sen^iitiuns  ciiiild  iiiit 
tie  ix-rfoi'iued.  They  are  the  necossnry  dtreeting  pnwei'S 
of  solf-conacidus  motoric  impiiUes  in  the  child  as  wt'll 
as  ill  ndiiits.  They  p^V'*  '"  connection  «ilii  instinc- 
tive movcmenta,  nii  important  rolts,  hecuuse  the  momory- 
pictiirc  of  the  iiiiivrvnttun  or  nini^cle  feelings,  whleh 
funns  ncontraction  of  the  muscles  in  opposition  to  rest, 
decides  uViiVA  muacka  have  to  be  contnicted,  and  how 
strongly.  This  hnppcna  nflor  the  epctiiil  kiml  of  motions 
necessary  are  fully  known.  In  cnso  of  uiiy  tonscious 
movement,  the  utilization  of  the  mintl-pictures  is  tpiick- 
puod  and  Kimplitifd  to  audi  a  degree  that  tho  ccrebro- 
sensoi'iuni  eiin  be  left  out,  and  the  cerebro-molnrinm  be- 
comes sufficient  to  set  the  muflculnr  ^y-stem  into  activity, 
after  a  sensoric  "^mprertsiou  Wiis  Qiiide.  Thi^  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  cercbro-motoric  reHexes,  us,  for  in- 
stance, in  later  life,  the  gi-asplug  of  ii  hat  in  a  hurricane. 
Bui,  on  the  other  band,  in  drcarns  with  eliildren,  as  well 
as  in  hypnotics,  the  sensoric  iinprcsaion  cun  »u  touch  the 
cerebro-sensorium  that  e«rn])!ex  movements  will  !«  pro^ 
duced  in  the  same  manner  na  if  (hey  were  the  result 
of  an  act  of  will.  A  cerebral  le&traiumg  apparatus 
wanting  in  the  nursling,  im  th»  cliikl  develops,  (irevtiutji 
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more  iin4  more  tlie  Idio-motoric  or  purely  reflex  (spinal 
uiotorio)  niovcuiistiti^,  lliu  ooiis«qu«uf<;  of  *en!*oric  im- 
prcHiiioiis  at  a  period  wbcu  the  power  q(  B«H-coDlrol 
K'giii«  to  appciir.  These  iiiovuiiiciit»,  wbieli  furm  ibe 
Iwginniii^.  are  ns  followa ;  first,  the  movemBiita  hillier 
aiHl  thilhvr  uf  thu  tmiid» ;  Keuiiid,  Uic  grusping  of  the 
fingers  pliicetl  in  his  luinds ;  Ihinl,  a  niechaiiic:il  IioUHiig 
of  ohjucU,  williotit  n  c'uii»ciouHiii-»L<4  of  tho  actioa.  ns  in 
ndulU*.  ctirliiin  niovenii'iits  Imconip.  iiivuhintui'y  froiii  repe- 
tition, lis.  for  iufltflucc,  the  unoonscioud  iissocinled  nctinn 
of  Iho  thtimh,  n  purely  reflex  iiiovemeiit.  As  the  art  of 
holding  lasts  eoinpiirntively  longer  lliiiii  the  r«llex  nii>tioi).'T>, 
iind  Ihe  attention  of  tho  ehUd,  though  very  slight  and 
quiitkiy  pjissing  nwny,  is  directed  to  the  iie»v  experience 
of  liolding  something,  the  motion  cannot  be  longer  ac- 
complished without  the  curious  sensiition  in  the  cerehro- 
sensoriiim,  in  spite  of  not  hcing  a  full  act  of  free  will. 
Tht»  chihl  ileMiroM  (he  object  wiiit'h  comes  withiu  its 
resieh,  and  tries  tci  hold  it. 

hVnu  the  :iel  uf  dirneting  the  oyoa  towards  an  object 
seized  to  that  of  holding  it,  \a  only  a  sl*ip. 

BITINO,    CHEWING,    WCKIHG, 

Suel(ing  is  one  of  (he  carliciil  eooidiiiati!  motions  of 
niaii,  and  is  conuucted  direetly  with  flwalloivliifj.  It  takes 
place  cvcD  before  birlh  is  fully  accomplished,  Mbenevcr  an 
object,  fit  to  be  6uckcd(  is  ptueed  btitweeu  the  lijis  nuJ  the 
buck  of  the  tongue. 


BITINO,    CIIKWINti,    LlCKI.Ml. 
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In  Decemlwr,  1870,  Ihreo  minutes  uftor  the  appMitmce 
of  the  hciiil  of  A  Hcwiy  Iiorn  thllil,  wI»o  began  to  cry 
softly  ns  soon  us  tuti  month  was  free,  I  touched  wilh  my 
lingtif  the  ttijt  of  hi.*  (oiijjue  aiitl  ho  9toppo<i  crying  Mnnic- 
diatcly  luid  Iwgan  to  suck  vtgyrously,  hul  diil  not  Uo  so 
when  I  |iut  my  finger  only  on  his  lij)S  or  Iwtwecn  tUcm. 
■  Doubtless,  every  normally  cIorci()|iccl  rhild  h^itnis  before 
birth  to  swallow  the  amniodc  fniiU  hut  it  S4nrccly  sucks 
its  own  fingers.  As  rejT-H'ils  Ibe  act  of  sucking,  itself,  it 
is  inrtiflerent  whether  any  liquid  enters  the  ntotith  or  not. 
The  Slicking  for  hnnva  on  oini)ty  rublwr  jiipes,  which  nro 
oncii  given  to  ehikli-cn  to  gratify  thcin,  is  a  very  deplor- 
able custom,  as  is  likewise  (ho  sucking  of  hiindkerchicfa 
and  lingers  a  few  minutes  after  lurtli,  In  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  swiillowing  Is  not  necpssury.  Under  noriual 
conditioiici,  sw;iUowiug  is  thiit  museubir  iictivily  wliicj 
is  directly  connovted  with  sucking.  Tlie  qiicMion  arisea, 
In  what  sense  is  this  movement  useful?  Sucking  in 
human  monstrosities  without  brain,  and  little  do^  with* 

I  out  a  large  brain,  excludes  at  once  the  idea  of  the  noces- 
eity  of  intelleet,  the  power  of  will,  or  iiituntion.  IJiit  lis 
in  the  normal  cniidition,  only  the  hungry,  or,  at  least, 
the  not  fully  satisfied  nursling  sucks,  and  the  .^atittficd 
one  pushes  the  nipple  awny,  it  \s  evident  that  this  is 
more  than  H  mere  reflex  motion.  Moreover,  the  ceasing 
of  the  siK'king  motions  of  the  sntii^fied  child  ninnot  bo 
referred  to  fatigue  fi-om  previous  sucking,  because  often 
it  \6  not  renewed  for  u  long  lime ;  nor  i»  it  an  inipnlttive 
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moretnenl,  iKcaiue  with  tho  nule-flwake  child  at  fii'st  it 
oDiy  occiire  when  Itie  tijK*.  the  tongue,  or  the  gums  are 
touohc'd  wilh  im  object  whit-h  indtioRH  sucking.  The 
hiickiiig  niovcincnit  of  the  sleeping  or  dreaming  children, 
with  empty  or  untouched  mouths,  shows  that  sucking  can 
arise  from  purely  tntcrnal  enuscs,  after  it  has  once  Imen 
produced  hy  siirfRce  irritHtions.  According  to  this, 
sucking  must  I»c  regnrded  us  nn  histinetive  motion.  Any 
oNjection  lo  tliis  is  n:iei1y  overcoiue.  It  has  hecn  etated  that 
young  imiiiinla  soon  forget  how  to  suck,  if  dejinved  during 
n  few  diiys  of  tlie  occasion  for  doing  so.  Of  all  raotiona 
of  the  nursling,  no  one  ia  bo  perfect  from  the  beginning 
as  sucking;  it  In  not  ns  successfully  performed,  however, 
nn  tho  firnt  day  as  on  the  scrand.  I  found,  somelimes, 
the  eflbrt-^  nt  sufking  in  tho  first  hours  of  life  entirely  un- 
successful, unless  aided  by  turning  a  littia  ivory  stick  in 
the  child's  month.  In  other  cases,  however,  sucking  pro- 
ceeded regularly  at  (he  time  of  birth,  which  must  he 
founded  on  inherited  qualities.  Th«  iutervab  of  sucking 
are  shortest  ou  the  first  day  of  life,  and  iiicrenso  iifter- 
wards.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  at  first  the  child 
becomes  more  ciuickly  tired  and  bis  little  stotnach  more 
quickly  fillod,  and  perhaps,  too,  because  of  the  imperfect 
condition  (if  the  milk.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  child 
iloHH  not  lit  once  find  tlio  nipple  without  aswiwlance,  not 
until  after  scvcnil  days,  Honietimc^^  not  until  the  niglith 
day.  This  is  much  later  than  with  animals,  but  the 
cbild  has   to  perform   i^ome   Bidewieo    luotioua.      Some- 
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times  U  hapjwns  that  the  nipple  docs  not  enter  the 
motilh,  hut  tho  fhihl  siiclo  the  skin  near  Iiy ;  which 
proves  tho  want  of  a  right  iiiidGratiiotliiig,  e%'en  as  late  as 
thw  third  weok. 

The  ECQ80  of  smell,  though  iissisting,  is  loss  nctire  than 
the  sense  of  sight,  which  ih  easily  demonstnitod  on  chil- 
dren who  nre  hlindfolded,  or  on  those  born  bhnd.  The 
sense  of  tom:h  likeiviso  plays  aii  important  pui-t  in  con- 
nection wilh  siK-kiug  from  the  very  first.  Sucking  is 
only  ptirfurnicd  on  such  objects  that  are  placed  in  hia 
mouth  which  ure  not  too  large,  too  rough,  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  too  strong,  bitter,  sour,  or  enit  in  taste.  Hungry 
children,  from  the  beginning,  euck  their  own  fingers. 
Even  when  not  Liiugry,  they  liko  to  [ilacc  tlirtu  in  Ihtir 
mouth,  especially  when  teething.  Not  less  instinctive 
than  mclcimj  is  bitintf.  At  t(;n  months  old,  niy  chiki  did 
not  any  longer  auck  tho  finger  placed  in  hia  mouth,  but 
always  bit  it.  At  seventeen  weeks  he  iilready  distinctly 
hit  il,  iiinl  h(?]J  objects  fust  between  the  tnothluss  gnnis. 
At  eleven  and  twelve  months  old,  the  cliild  ejuiglil  my 
hiind,  carried  it  to  his  mouth  and  bit  it  till  It  pained,  and 
he  did  so,  too,  to  the  fingers  of  strangers,  putting  thetu 
in  his  mouth  himself.  lie  also  tried  to  blto  a  massivo 
cube  of  glass.  When  ten  months  old,  ha  liml  loarocd 
without  instniclioii  lo  Inciik,  wilh  his  four  teelh,  pieces 
ofbrend,  luul  afterwjirds  to  swallow  tJicni ;  and  anything 
reachable,  if  possilile,  wiis  bitten  by  hira.  Before  having 
the  first  tooth,  he  wude  motions  uf  chewing,  ivliicb  wore 
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aided  Ijj-  giving  him  a  crust  of  hrciul.  The  ncrumiilntion 
of  blood  in  llio  j^ws  ln'fore  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  at 
the  end  of  Iho  fii'Ht  lhn-«  numtliH,  witli  tlm  roming  of 
ftnlivii,  ci-ontcs  iinplposiint  8cnsnlions.  Thnt  the  tnotblcss 
nursling,  who  never  had  nn  ohjcot  in  hie  mouth  to  be 
chewed,  ncconiplishcs  the  perfect  motion  of  m*«lu!Klion 
at  on«-,  demonstrates  clearly  tho  fact  that  the  functions 
of  i'hcwiiig  mid  the  neeeKsnry  nerve  niiiselcs  ar«  »et  in 
activity  without  prcrious  preparation,  and  arc  purely 
inherited,  nny,  truly  iustinotivc.  Another  movement, 
dceidedly  original,  and  seemingly  exercised  by  all  nurs- 
lings, is  the  gritting  of  the  teeth.  When  nine  months 
old,  it  gives  tho  child  gront  pleasure  to  grit  one  of  the 
upper  and  one  of  llic  lower  inL-isors  ngntnst  ejich  other, 
so  US  to  bo  heard  lit  a  diylinico  of  one  meter.  Tho  nurs- 
ling seenw  to  be  (istonisbed  that  his  teeth  follow  ench 
other  in  quiok  Buccesaion.  Ho  performa  quite  eomlcal 
movements  with  Ms  mouth,  pushes  both  his  lips  fiir  out, 
and  mnlics  some  ^yiimnstic  evolutions  with  his  tongue 
without,  making  any  wound.  Tsot  loss  instinctive  seems 
the  act  of  licking.  If  this  were  not  inherited,  how  could 
the  newly  born  child  lick  sugar?  I  have  seen  that  n  cUdd 
two  or  three  days  old  licked  milk  with  not  less  skill  than 
at  seven  months.  At  this  latter  period,  not  ody  are  all 
objects  which  he  grasps  toudted  with  his  tongue,  but  also 
the  lips  of  bis  mother,  in  kiesiug  hor.  All  the  movements 
of  tho  nuraliug,  referred  to  as  sucking,  biting,  smncking, 
chewing,  gritting,   licking,  must  be  considered  as  ^rpi- 
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c:illy  iniitiiK^Ivv  inuliuus.  Every  iituvcitit;iiL  \&  useful, 
even  tlie  gritting  nkli  tlie  lirst  teeth,  wliich  fumili»i'izc8 
the  LrhiUl  uitli  llitiiu,  siiid  IIr'ijg  aro,  tlioretbro,  iiiUcrit^d 

flilll  UU<X)Ill4CimiH  uc-tiouH. 
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THE  HOLDING  UP  OP  THE  BEAD. 

All  newly  Itoni  children,  nil  chickens  ja-st  leaving  Ihcir 
slutll,  iiiid  birds  are  unnljle  to  cnrry  tluir  licads  erect. 
The  head  fulU  eitliL-v  iu  thn  froiii,  to  tho  right  or  left,  nnd 
even  eomvttiiivs  to  tJio  buck.  In  this  rcspuct,  iLo  help- 
]e«8iio»j  erf  tliQ  child  ie  uot  greater  lUtLii  that  of  the  vhivk, 
which  IciiniM  in  n  feiv  tioiira  to  mii»tcr  the  necessary  nius- 
dus,  while  (he  child  needs  several  weeks  to  do  ao.  This 
musculiir  activity  is  especially  adapted  for  observing  the 
grnwlh  of  tlio  will  of  tho  child.  The  weakncas  of  the 
muscles  caniiot  bo  ivgorded  us  tho  cause  of  the  inabilUy 
to  h:il:ineo  the  head,  Iwscauee  other  movcmenta  of  the  head 
arc  quii'kly  performt^d.  At  the  end  of  the  tii'st  aud  ut 
tiie  beginning  »f  tho  second  week,  I  saw  tho  nursling,  in 
tnkiiig  the  l>re<i.-sf,  niriko  viuleut  e^idewisc  niovenieiits  of 
the  head,  siniiiur  t<i  the  young  guinea-pig,  calves,  and 
fowb  and  other  iiuiiuuld  whousuckiag;  but  ia  the  courKc 
of  the  firat  week,  not  a  single  trace  of  an  effort  to  bfilaace 
the  bend  couhl  bo  discovered.  When  eleven  weeks  old, 
it  hung  not  r|uilt  so  loose,  whea  the  child  was  placed  In 
a  sitting  position.  On  the  contrnry,  tbe  head  was  for 
some  mtimt'titjt  Ixihiiiced,  though  very  imperfectly.  At 
twelve  weeks  old,  the  head  fell  in  tbe  snuie  way  in  nil 
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ditvctioiis,  and  was  only  niomentitnly  iHklnnoea,  l>ut  a 
(liiity  iiDprovoriierit  was  Bhuwu  in  holding  the  head 
sti-iiight.  (Ainoricnii  chililrpn  devolop,  sBt'taia-jly,  much 
more  (jnk'kly.)  At  tlm  thirtoouth  week,  the  bead  fell 
selilom,  oven  wlicii  perfectly  free,  and  was  qnite  well  Iral- 
niic«;<l  at  fourtocu  weeks  old.  la  uuuther  child,  at  tbe 
twenty-first  woelt  the  head  fell  back  very  seldom  when 
carried  CTect,  and  by  the  sixteenth  wcfik  the  falling  over 
cciiscd  entirely.  The  holding  up  of  the  hend  was  there- 
with B&HLired  for  life.  With  this  important  advuDce  a 
Mti-oiifi  will  is  undoiibttidly  wmiicctwl.  The  fir.st  ooiitrac- 
(ton  of  these  muscles  in  hsilnncingthe  head  is  unconscious, 
neither  rellcx  nor  instinctive,  but  inipuUWe.  The  use 
of  this  conlniction  is  not  knowo  to  the  nursling,  but 
tlio  senrialiotml  elfeeta  of  these  muscles  are  dilFereut  from 
the  sensntions  nf  other  muscles  by  the  pleasant  results, 
mukiitg  the  act  of  seeing  and  nursing  more  comfortable, 
thcrerore  lie  lesirns  to  enjoy  them.  Among  tho  dltfureut 
positions  of  the  head,  tbe  upright  one  appears  the  most 
ndvantngeoits,  and  the  process  of  accompliahiiig  It  i-i  called 
an  tict  of  will.  Adults  drop  tbcir  heads  ivlieii  falling 
asleep  in  a  sitting  petition.  Their  will  vanieliee  with 
ilieir  wiikefulness.  It  requires  a  cei-tain  continued  exer- 
tion of  will  to  hulauce  the  head  which  the  newly  l>oi*a 
child,  oven  when  awake,  does  not  possess.  Thcreforo 
we  ;ire  justified  in  referring  the  distinct  ai^t  of  will  to  tlmt 
time  when  the  hesid  does  not  full.  This  happened  in  my 
child  when  sixteen  weeks  old.    E.  Dcmrao  observed  one 
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hiiiirlrerl  iind  fifty  cliitdroii,  ami  found  tliiit  some  very 
strong  niii-nliti^n  linhnico  tlieir  IiuucIk  ton-ardstlic  cml  of 
ttte  third  iiiunlli  :iit<l  :it  lliu  (ir^t  half  of  tlio  roLirtli  iiiotith. 
Some  fcfllile  childrpii  did  uot  acconi|)]i.-4h  this  act  helbre 
the  Bftlt  or  tlio  begiiintng  of  tli«  sixtli  month.  I  nm 
uniiblc  to  KU[i]iart  the  stiitement  of  Heyfolder  that  chil- 
dren at  tho  sixth  mul  ciglith  wuek  utttnuiiled  to  hold 
their  heads  «rc<;t. 

TltPffl  arc  also  ataltunentrt  us  to  llio  first  efiurtf*  of  tlie 
nurMliiig,  whrii  lying  Hiruijjht  down  or  kiM:|)iii;^  its  fu-liil 
posilioii.  In  Inrn  hiiiwelf  to  the  other  mide.  One  child 
did  not  iiceoititilihh  tliis  till  four  uionth»  old,  thou  with 
great  cfibrt.  When  I  ]»Iiiccd  my  own  Iwy,  ulna  or  Luit 
ruonthti  old.  fnco  ihnvnwdi-ds  on  a  cushion,  tho  iiiiUiiuiil 
position  seonir-d  very  uiu-oiiirnrtaMe.  Tho  child  very 
nnkwardly  turnud  hiiniieU'  >rith»ut  any  nssi:4timcu  to  the 
nthcr  side,  so  Ihnt  ufter  a  fi>w  minutes  he  lay  again 
on  his  back.  Sometliitig  siinilur  occurred  at  the  tiixlh 
month. 

The  cliild  placed  on  a  cushion,  with  \m  face  downwards^, 
propped  himself  up  hy  lii.s  iinn,'*,  mid  by  turnitig  hiii 
hoad,  without  cryiiijf,  tried  to  change  his  position  to  a 
more  comfortable  one.  ThiM  does  not  prove  an  act  of 
will. 

At  the  fifAt  quarter  of  Ihe  year  no  conscious  movement 
CAn  lt»p[>eii. 

^fcvrly  bom  children  kto  unoble  to  turn  thoir  livads 
or  uncover  their  {ace»   vthea   covcrc<l    with  lli«    hant]. 
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Thoy  vry  iintl  hkivc  jiIkiuI  aimlessly,  *o  that  it  is  diffiruH 
to  tpll  uili-tlli'i'  (lie  {Hisilion  is  plt>a.s:iiit  or  mil.  Suiiui 
romiiin  (jutto  uiotiunloss,  ns  I  also  ol>servo(I  in  newly  IwrD 
auimulii. 


LB&RNIHO  TO   BIT  AND  STAND. 

The  fiiBt  HUi'iOVMsfiil  efforts  lo  sit  iiloiio  are  by  Plosa 
dated  «t  t!ie  lourtli  iiiontli,  hy  Sigisiniind  fi-om  the  seven- 
-tecutii  to  llii!  IWfiily-sixtU  week.  Ik'yfcUkT  sliUes  that 
8(n»ii^ly  duvrlDpfil  t'liililren  ai-c  ah\o  lo  ^it  ftilly  upri^lit 
at  (Ue  lit'lli  or  sixtb  moiitli.  li.  Deiimic-,  on  tho  oltier 
kriiid,  fiiidd  tliiit  Htrong  iiurelings  were  iil»Ie  to  sit  en- 
tirely free  for  sevurul  aiinutcs,  without  iiiiy  violent 
cfforls  of  thoir  iniiscultir  etrnnffth,  ut  t!io  pnii  of  the 
seventh  mid  the  l)i>giiining  of  tlio  cijjlilh  month.  Chil- 
dren, niodoratcly  strong,  did  this  only  at  tlie  ninth  or 
tenth  month,  feeble  ones  not  hefuro  tlio  clcvcntb  or 
tivelt'th  month.  With  iny  own  strong  and  healthy  \ioy 
tho  lust  effort  succeeded  iistonisliiiigly  well  nt  the  foniv 
teciitli  week.  He  was,  however,  given  a  position  well 
snpportcd  lit  the  ijiick,  —  nii  iirtilieinlly  performed  ucl  of 
sitting.  At  tweuty-iwo  weeks  oIil»  he  lifted  himself  up 
into  n  sitting  poaitioTi,  without  trying  lo  grasp  njy  f»co ; 
but  not  before  the  thirty-ninth  week  could  he  sit  hIoiio, 
and  then  not  withnnt  Fiii|ipnrt,  Ihnugh  sitting  gnve  him 
greiit  pleiisurc.  Even  in  hh  little  oiirringe,  be  needed 
support  at  the  fortieth  week.  Ills  efforts  to  keep  his 
baltiiu'e  giive  hiiu  iin    imfHiliug  uiua^cuieul.     I'intdly,  nt 
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forty-two  'woukri  old,  lie  siit  with  hU  buck  straight  id 
his  buth,  aldo  in  hin  caiTiuge,  where  dress,  covers,  and 
cushions  givutly  fucilitak-d  his  ei]iiilil>nuai.  The  more 
diffirull  sittitifT  V/U6  ill  the  bath-tuh,  with  itri  smooth 
Hidt^s.  This  dcinnmloii  his  eoncentniteLl  attention.  As 
lung  us  he  wiM  not  disturbed,  he  did  licit  full  to  tlio  side. 
lie  gained  daily  more  assurjint'c  in  mtiinttiining  Ills  linhince, 
HO  timt  in  ti  iiivf  diiys  ho  wiis  iiblu  to  sit  u  whiilu  minute 
without  any  support.  From  the  twelfth  mouth,  sitting 
became  a  life  Imhit. 

At  thj  beginniag,  there  n  a  peculiarity  which  is  also 
observed  with  apes,  as  Lauder  firiintun  says,  viz.,  a 
turning  of  the  soW  of  the  feet  inwardly  when  left  frcply 
playing  on  tbo  floor,  —  a  hulnt  cuudod  very  tilculy  by 
the  position  of-llie  legs  beibrn;  birth.  Every  child,  wheu 
undrcsiicd,  and  lelt  perl'ectty  lice  in  ii  warm  bed,  will 
assume,  long  after  birth,  :\  position  siniiltir  to  that  in 
the  utenw,  with  dosoly  di-!i\vii-ui>  Itigs  and  bent  arms. 
The  different  kinds  of  cimii's  and  HtooU  for  children  are 
well  dtw^riin-'d  in  H.  PIob's  illuHtratcd  book,  "The 
SiiiJill  Child,  from  the  Carrying  in  -Vnna  to  its  First  Stop." 
These  chnirii  arc  luoro  servicwiblu  to  the  jmrent^  than  to 
tho  child  ;  they  nre  even  injurious  when  applied  too  early. 
It  is  an  inijiurtunt  urtliupcdio  and  pedagogic  rule  Dot  to 
urge  the  child  to  a  silting  position  till  by  his  oivn  efforts 
by  gnwjiing  at  something,  or  without  hulp,  ho  can  lift  up 

■     the  upper  part  of  his  body;  in  other  words,  not  to  urge 

I    Ijiiu  lu  sU  tinCil  he  liunself  desires  to  do  eo. 
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At  ctov«n  moD(hi4  my  cliild  could  »tMad  without  an^' 
support,  And  was  able  even  to  stamp  with  hin  foot, 
ImiI  bu  iViA  not  feci  i^utt«  safe,  un<t  only  wbcn  protect- 
ing I'liaire  or  arms  were  near  was  the  upright  po&itiou 
lung  niuiiituincd.  At  a  year  oM  be  Klill  needed  ;■ 
niupiHtrt  at  htM  bai^k  for  n  lengthy  standing.  At  the 
begiiiuin^  of  Ibu  ttecoiid  year  be  could  stand,  and  by 
continual  eirorts  wa-t  soon  able  to  walk,  thereby  Ije- 
coming  an  indeiK'ndtnt  roality.  A  little  girl,  who  snt 
for  Ihc  lirHt  Uriua  ut  t)lni?tni>n  wt^cks  old,  vraa  Mv 
to  stand  without  help  nt  eleven  month»s,  wbile  her 
siatcr  did  the  same  at  ten  monthii.  U.  Demme  found 
tli!il  ftroiig  vliildrcii  aland  nnd  walk  with  very  little 
wupport  wlien  from  thirty-five  to  thuty-oigbt  weeks 
old,  but  t!i!it  they  cmiM  not  slsiml  two  or  thrte  min- 
utes at  u  tiiuo  b«lW(i  Uic  forty-lifth  or  Ibrty-eightb 
week. 

The  statements  of  aovcnil  ohsrrvnrs  show  tiint  this 
time  diflism  gretitly ;  the  earliest  attemptti  observed  lie- 
ing  four  inotitlis.  the  latest  twelvo  iiiotithx,  the  pflTort*! 
being  ituliiccd  by  the  experiments  of  the  ptircnU  or 
the  imitation  of  brolliers  mid  si^iters.  Want  of  mu-^eu- 
Itii-  strength,  ditForent  nouririhraont,  negle.ct,  nnd  want  of 
comfort  aflcct  the  whole  proecss.  Tho  diflei-once  of  the 
sbiteiiieiitH  may  ho  exphiined  hy  tho  views  of  the  ob- 
servers. The  tiUiitipt  t*>  -sit  iir  stand  is  very  iliflerent 
from  the  net  itself.  This  difl'crcnce  is  very  often  over* 
luokud. 


LEAnNISO   TO  WALK. 
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LBARNINO   TO    WAI.K. 

Loai'niii^j  In  walk  seems  quite  mysterious,  iis  tliero  is 
uo  reudoii  fur  the  alteiiinte  bending  and  stretching  of 
the  lGg9  in  the  first  upright  position  of  tbe  nui-sling. 
The  possibility  of  learning  to  walk  depends  on  the  child 
who  is  held  upright  repoatuig  the  motiou  of  sutting 
down  and  lifting  its  feet.  Similar  flexions  and  exten- 
sions  tuke   place  when  'iyiug  in    bed  or  in  a  hath-tub. 

The  regular  lieudiiig  and  stretching  which  Imppens 
Bouie  months  before  tho  fij-st  successful  alteiiipts  at 
walking,  when  the  child  is  held  on  the  floor  and  pushed 
forward,  is  a.  diflerent  thing.  It  is  on  iastinetivc  act. 
If  children  left  entirely  to  tberaselves  could  kanp  iilive, 
they  ■would  undoubtedly  gain  in  time  an  upright  walk, 
but  at  a  much  later  period,  for  tlie  couti'ol  of  the  sur- 
rounding by  eye  and  ear  greatly  favors  the  process. 
In  our  uuraeries,  learning  to  walk  is  in  most  ciisea 
alteaipted  tuo  early,  and  with  too  much  ti'oublo. 

In  short,  we  act  againat  a.  gradunl  growth  of  strenglU 
in  the  bunca.  Children's  walking-chairs  and  vvnlking- 
baskcts,  intended  to  aid  early  attempts,  are  l9  he  coii- 
denmcd  as  lieing  the  cause  of  crooked  legs.  Creeping, 
the  child's  natural  training  school  for  walking,  is  iu  must 
eases  not  favored,  though  it  should  bo  recognized  ns  a 
chief  aim  in  niGutal  development.  On  account  of  free- 
dom of  movement,  the  power  to  reach  a  desired  object, 
lo    look  at  and  baudlo  it,  is  much  earlier  developed   iu 
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a  creeiiing  chiUt  thuii  onu  tliiit  ctinnot  move  witliout 
suppoi-t.  Only  prpjudice,  even  Hiiper^titioD,  makes  the 
moltior  so  osigcrly  prevent  the  cropping,  pcrlmps  on 
actount  of  t!ic  p«utcr  trouMfl  in  following  llic  cliild'n 
iiH)vi3iii(;iil«.  Fill-  tlie  nortnnl  mciiUl  devclopim'iit  of 
the  child  tiiidcr  tnio  year  old,  it  cannot  lio  a  mutlcr  of 
inUifftireuce  wlictliei"  it  ia  kept  for  houiii  in  a  basket 
wnippcd  in  sh»wls,  tied  tn  n  chnir,  nr  allowed  to  num 
aljoLit  perfectly  fi-eoly,  on  ii  cnrpot  In  a  largo  room  or 
in  summer  out  of  donrs.  Wlinn  tli«  child  ghould  creep 
for  the  first  time  19  vciy  difficult  to  say,  hocauso  in 
most  cases  he  is  hindered  in  pei-fornsing  this  act.  The 
ago  diflers  oven  nmong  children  of  the  same  family, 
depending  oil  the  nourishment,  and  consG<[uen(ly  greater 
or  loss  solidity  of'  tlio  bniics,  sti-eoglh  of  ihuslIcs,  and 
dcsii'G  for  motion.  Sumo  children  do  not  creep  at  all. 
The  kind  of  creeping  olwo  differs.  Sliding  on  "both 
knees  is  not  imtural  in  European  children.  My  cliilil 
(lid  regularly  nn  one  knee,  using  the  other  foot  as  mo- 
tive power.  Jjivingstoiie  ulisorvod  Munynenin  oliildren 
in  Afrifii  ciecping  in  I  ho  sumo  manner.  Kneeling  is 
learned  Ion*  after  the  child  knows  how  to  walk,  and 
also  to  move  on  its  hands  and  feot. 

Ou  the  whole,  successful  nttumpts  at  walking  depend 
on  COD  sti  tut  inn,  noiirishitieiit,  exmnple,  and  mother's  at- 
tention. R.  Dciunic  .li-.scrilie*  a  strong,  Intelligent  riiild 
left  without  assietange.  It  began  to  rrerp  al  tivtt  months 
old.    Till  the  end  uf  thu  tentli  inontlt  it  creiit  ou  its  huiidn 
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find  feet  like  nn  npo.  iiml  though  quick  in  motion  made 
no  attempt  nt  etamling  erect.  At  fourteen  montha  it 
lirgnii  to  nttmd,  liuKlhig  liy  fiiQi  olijwts,  atnl  leiimud  (o 
wiilk  without  Hwiislam-c  wIkh  hctwcfii  sixteen  nntl  eigh- 
teen mnntlis  ohl.  ThocLn|h  its  geneiiil  mental  tU^veluptilcilt 
Miia  11  iioniiul  one,  it  slill  uoutiiiiicd  itu  c^pe^itne^tt)  ia 
walking  oit  its  handt^  niul  feet.  StiiiuliDg  without  .support, 
ti-otliug  and  wiilking,  Recording  to  l*i'cycr,  rihouUI  lie 
acroni])lisho(I  from  the  ninth  to  tiic  eighteontli  mniitlr. 
ChtimpiiL'y'!*  ciiild  ^v'a^i  pIucGcl,  when  uinetomi  weeks 
old,  so  thiit  its  feet  touched  tlie  floor,  nnd  then  vnxs 
pushed  slightly  forward.  TIk;  UgA  began  to  move,  m 
required.  Kvory  step  was  cnrried  on  without  hesitntion 
siml  in-oguhully,  except  thiit  tlio  fi'Ol  wore  lifted  tou  high. 
Touching  t!ie  floor  witii  oue  font  aeemed  to  pvoraote  a 
de&iro  to  put  (lin  ollmr  down.  Tills  tnistwoiiliy  state- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  week  supports,  my  idea  llint  the 
act  of  wulliiug  in  &u  iu.slinctivc  movcniiiiit.  It  wuk  iit  the 
uiid  of  llio  twenty-seventh  month  that  my  child  trntlert 
for  the  fii'st  time  nroiind  Ihu  IiiIjIo.  thoiigli  wiiveriiig  iind 
sUiggL'riiig  :l  Utile,  like  :ni  iiifoxii^iilnd  person  who  trli^i  to 
run  hut  does  not  full.  From  this  lime,  he  could  wnlk 
upright;  at  first,  only  quiekly.  nhiiost  trotting,  with 
oiitntrefcehecl  arms  as  if  to  prevent  fulling,  nfterwiifd 
more  slowly  and  with  ssifcty.  In  ton  wockm  more  the 
child  pnssed  fiver  11  llircsliold  one  inch  high:  hi?*  knowl- 
edse    atid  cnnlnd  of   innscles  nitt    lieiog   stitlii^ivutly  dc- 
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larly,  oiliier  luo  bigli  or  ton  fiir  down.  Pi'eyer  then  rerers 
to  Ibo  following  item?  about  his  child,  which  may  bo  scr- 
viconUo  iu  a  contlftiseJ  form.  At  Uie  twenty-second  and 
twenly-tliird  wu«ks,  tlio  child,  )>'iiig  ou  Uia  hack,  tries 
to  sit,  and  cnjuys  liciug  pliieed  upright  on  the-  knocs  of 
his  nur.se.  In  the  twenty-eighth  week  he  places  himself 
erect  oil  thn  \a\i  of  his  mother.  In  the  Uiirty-fUUi  wcvk 
he  places  himself  uii  the  arm  and  hand  of  hi^  nurse,  nod 
looks  over  her  shoulder.  In  the  forty-first  week,  first 
Httempt  at  walking^.  The  child  in  held  under  Ids  iirms, 
hiti  feet  tuuuhiiig  the  floor;  they  ui-e  moved  to  the  front 
and  -to  the  side  regiilnrly.  He  seems  surprised  lh»t  iio 
pushing  comes  from  hehiad,  and  that  nothing  desiruble 
nppenis  in  front.  The  pleasure  in  walking  is  groat.  The 
child  s'lta  wiibout  support. 

in  I  lie  foi-ty-thii'd  week,  whereas,  at  the  beginning,  the 
«h!ld  pliieud  one  foot  indiilciently  vitber  over,  next  to,  or 
before  tlie  other,  lie  now  lifts  his  feet  high,  and  puts  them 
down  without  cioasing.  Tbcae  motions  give  gi'eiit  pleas- 
ure. Wlini  he  \a  resMesM,  he  is  very  tsisily  ijui«ted  liy 
Ijeiiig  placed  on  his  fi'ct,  when  he  begins  at  once  to  move 
forward. 

From  the  forly-iiftU  (o  the  forty-seventh  week  the 
ehild'u  daily  exereisoH  were  stopped,  in  order  to  see  if 
he  woidd  forget  whsit  he  Imd  Iciimod. 

In   llio  forty-sev(;iilb  week  li«  placed  his  feet  surpris- 
ingly w(-ll,  but  liid  not  iinileistDiid  IiIh  iiiuHculur  power. 
.  Iu  the  forty-clghlb  week  bo  stood  often  nittiout  any 
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support,  gtaniping  biu  Teat.    He  lield  a  chair,  pusliiiig  it 
fonvard  with  very  liUlo  ossLatancc. 

Iti  the  forty-ninth  week,  when  lofl  to  himaoir  on  «  «oft 
comforter,  iiurroiinded  hy  ciiiihioiis,  lio  wii.s  not  able  to 
lift  himself  without  iksslstuucc,  iiud  cuuhl  not  utaud  hy 
hiu]:<cU'  even  for  a  few  miniilcs. 

Id  the  fiftieth  week,  wbeu  wishing  to  walk,  the  child 
could  nut  raiise  himself  to  hifi  fci^ti  wlicu  stltiti'^  ur  Ij'iiig. 

in  the  fifty-third  week,  he  crept  or  nithor  slid,  l>ut 
could  not  lift  Uimaelf. 

In  the  fifly-foui-th  week  he  held  the  choir  hy  one  Imiiii, 
while  walking.  He  lundo  very  slow  progress  in  crPH|>- 
iog,  because  ho  was  tiiiublo  to  perform  Uie  HyiiLtiietriuiil 
sti'GtehiDg  of  arms  and  tuga. 

In  the  fifty-sevculii  week  the  tuuvoinisnlit  on  Ijm  loieas 
and  bands  were  Htouoth  and  t^uick,  but  walkiiijj  williuul 
Buppoi't  was  iuiiios?Iljlc. 

In  the  sixtieth  week  the  child  could  llfl  hlmHelffroin 
the  door  by  a  chair,  lirst  on  \m  knees,  then  on  hU  feot. 
He  stMd  free  for  ii  few  moniciila,  but  not  wULihiI  IhiM- 
i»g  on. 

Id  the  sixly-secotid  weak,  no  vhange.  The  child  did 
not  depend  un  hiaiself,  nhowing  a  lack  of  aelf-cniifidencp. 
However,  when  I  took  my  hand  gruduitlly  awny  frntii 
his  l>9vk,  Eiu  stood  t>errectly  ulono,  iiuugining  that  he 
was  being  held. 

In  the  sixty-third  week  the  child  wnlks,  fltill  holding 
with   both  handii   to   the  55    cni.    higii    railing   uroutid   a 
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»piT)nlly  (oastructcd,  upbolstt-rod  wooduD  square  of  1^  m. 
it)  mze. 

In  tht!  bixty-fimrth  week  tlit!  chilli  proved  slMl  thiit  Ito 
wiiH  not  liii^kitig  ID  co-onliniitc  powers,  but  in  sclf-i^oti- 
deuce,  ua  Im  still  required  aftBUtniico,  if  merely  the  pla- 
cing of  lii»  litlto  unu  in  thiit.  of  atiotlutr  person,  and 
stumbled  if  iiol  «o  supiiurtod.  Too  much  usaislance  and 
iirgiiii;,  liowoviH",  will  roluiil  the  uhild's  pi'ugrvHs  itnd 
dostiuj  liis  st'lf-iyiilidoiicc. 

In  the  sixly-eixth  week,  suildeuly.  on  the  four  Imndred 
und  Ittly-ticvenlh  duy,  the  child  could  wnik  ulnnc.  The 
day  befurc  he  still  bad  to  be  led  by  u  pcucil.  Now  lie 
ran  nroiiiiil  llie  luble,  aa  already  cieserilied.  The  now 
poWL'V  delighleil  him;  ho  run  in  nil  directions,  throwing 
lii.4  lU'iUFj  ii]>  und  down,  liLu^hiii'r  uloud,  ami  culling,  ''  IIii, 
hal"  from  more  plcnsuro  nt  success.  The  next  dtiy  he 
stopped  running  suddenly,  stamping  his  feot,  ;iiid  moving 
from  Olio  foot  to  tlie  other  without,  help.  Oti  iho  four 
hundred  and  slxty-fii^it  duy  lie  coidd  turn  liiniwi'If  iirouiid 
with  i'lise,  hut  needed  help  in  walking  biickwuids.  He 
stntelied  liiH  urnis  nliiilei^i^i^  aroiiiLd,  and  was  ulde  to 
direct  his  attention  to  other  objects  while  walking. 

lu  the  8i\ty-aoventb  week,  as  inevilobic  na  railing  amy 
seem,  it  mu^t  he  slated  that  my  Uiy  did  not  fjdl  mure 
thun  three  times  during  the  tirst  days  of  wjilking.  In 
fnllin/];  hit  stretched  his  nrtns  stnn^ht  furwnrd,  iin  iuHlinc- 
tivc  movement,  as  he  never  saw  n  Ituinnn  being  fall.  If 
he    fell  when  wulkiiig  IjuclvWHrd,  no  protcctivo  luutloa 
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Teas  porccivwl,  neither  do  I  kiioiv  wlu'tlter  tho  nriiis 
wciT  stntfchcil  nut  iit  the  first  full. 

Ill  the  sixty-eightli  week  the  act  ol'  w:ilkiiiy  no  longer 
dciiiiindcd  pHrtlmilar  HLtcntiiin.  In  tit«ppiii^  ftirwau], 
tho  child  looked  eitlowiiys,  dioM-cd,  swiiIlmvtHl,  hiuyhwl, 
c/illpd  out;  wsilkiiig  having  liiicoiiR-  iiuM-IijiiitL-iil. 

In  tho  eovcntieth  week  tho  chilii  liftPtl  himself  up  from 
tho.  floor  (ind  wlood  \iy  hliiisi'ir. 

In  th«  Sfvuiat^-tii'st  week  \n:  wuk  {i1iI«  1<j  piins  (iv<T  llic 
thrvtthold,  one  Inch  liij|;)i,  holding  Iiy  tlio  wul]». 

In  the  ucvcnty-M'vonlli  wi;ck  tho  child  mii  nround  n 
lui'ge  tiihit!  iiim'tt^di  linuiH,  Mithtiiit  piiiisln^  imim  Llinii  five 
HCMHiiids  at  a  timu,  nilliii;:;,  "IMiimirui,  lnj>v-wow  I" 

In  llic  Bfvriit_v-cij;lifh  week  Ik:  whs  Jilrlo  to  pass  the 
thrtttilioh)  willi  Konmlliiii^  in  Ins  huiidii. 

In  the  eiglity-Eiflli  w«ek.  in  running,  lie  leiiiied  forwiird 
as  if  awiire  of  tlio  law  of  oqiiilihrium. 

la  tlic  cighty-nintii  %veek  he  still  connect«d  running 
with  a  rhythinio  tnotiuii  <jf  the  iirnii^. 

In  the  ot\o.  hinidrc'd  iuid  fourth  weak  In-  tlnriccd  iiround, 
keeping  ttinc  ti>  imi^-ic. 

lu  the  one  hniidred  nod  twentieth  week  he  Inirned  to 
walk  (»ii  nil  fotirs,  jiliijiiig  liciir.  Ikforc,  he  had  only  slid 
on  hands  and  feet.  He  jijnipcd  until  cxliaualuJ,  :irid 
dlinhed  up  on  HiarrM  imd  tallies. 

In  the  thirtieth  month  he  eliiiilied  np  twetity- live  Kteps, 
and  ten  dii^s  later  ivith  lioth  hands  free. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  twouty-fourlh,  week  he  per- 
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formed  gymnastic  exercises  with  dolight,  climbing,  jump- 
ing, thmwinj;  otyetls  fmiu  tlio  window,  niicl  stoiii'«  into 
lilt-  poiul.  Tlic  iiKiving  of  (ilijci'tK  on  tlit:  hililc!,  iiml  ;iity- 
tliiiig  ivttlitri  lii»  reacli,  was  iwri'cctiy  original,  nnd  must, 
IhiTL-foru,  Im)  inlmi'ited. 

On  the  wholei  nil  (hcso  inovomcnts  must  be  considered 
wlinlly  or  partly  in!»liii(rtivp.  Tliey  woru  ih»L  tlio  I'KttiiU 
i»r  1iainin<:.  If  lln;y  nr«  to  ho  cnlli-d  ai'fniiis;d,  it  must  ho 
iiilniiltc^il  that  very  lilflo  is  giiimrd  by  imitalion.  The 
I'hild  did  not  !'c«  uny  one  ^rocp  or  slide,  idinih,jump  or 
tlinnv,  niid  lie  woidd  perform  thoso  acta  if  left  to  him- 
self. Tlio  niicestord  uf  umiikinil  must  havo  found  tbcsc 
mutitjiiti  80  useful  llml  tlicy  formed  strong  habits,  —  so 
strong  as  to  bf*:!)^!!!  iKsreditary.  \\'"itli  tliis  conclusion,  it 
^ceins  as  if  these  linrmonious  am]  niost  useful  movements 

—  feuch  as  those  of  the  eye  iiinsclps  in  the  act  of  seeing, 
which  doniund  the  least  cfTtirt  in  |)erfr>raiing  their  offices 

—  coojc  by  tliB  law  of  iuheritauce. 


CH.VPTER  Xn. 

IMITATtVE  MOVEMENTS, 

A  MOST  cxiiot  definition  of  tbc  period  of  tbfl  first  imita- 
tive movenw-nts  is  of  Kpix-ial  p^vchogeraettc  interest,  as 
(he  morit  iii->igiiilM-»iil  imitative  rmtvrtniviiL  pntvcs  the 
udivity  of  Ibp  liirgu  liniin.  For,  to  iuiitntc,  it  Lt  not 
only  nocc^wry  to  |M>rc«ive  with  tlie  scnwi*,  Ixiit  llie  coa- 
rejitioii  iiiu»t  )»o  clc»r  enough  to  cimMe  one  to  cxec-tite 
a  com-^|X'U'lin£  movement.  This  coDipIiciiteil  pnivc^'u 
of  ttii-ee  combined  iictivilira  tmnnot  lie  iircomplisbc<l  wjib* 
out  tb«  \i\.T»c  liniiii,  or  at  least  n  \mi  of  it,  pei-h&i»  lint 
jxfrlion  willwl  in  CJerman  the  rinde.  Ceiinin  pereeptiona 
And  luovenicnts  nrc  possible  without  the  large  brain, 
but  not  the  rrcation  of  Km;h  movonicnt^  through  thette 
perceptions.  (Many  imilfltivc  Actiomt  niny  appear  as 
iint!on»ciouft  acts  of  will,  but  when  the  nxt%'oment  is 
performetl  for  the  fintt  time,  it  muM  be  recognized  tu 
a  result  of  the  action  of  wilt.  The  of^ciwr  an  act  of 
will  la  repe»le<1|  the  more  it  tui-na  into  n  reflex  niotiou.) 
In  short,  by  tu)ituliiig,  the  child  proves  the  existence  of 
his  [Hiwcr  of  will.  WTicn  are  imitations  iirflt  observed? 
I  If  «  nursling  is  cs|iccially  trained  for  the  purpose,  he  can 
I      imitate  much  earlier  :uid  more  8!iti»fHctorily  than  other* 
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wise.  Such  moveinente,  indicating  fin  early  iniitatioD, 
■re  ix'fogiiizfd  iji  tin*  jKuitinj;  tif  Ihv.  moiitli  and  puslitng 
forward  of  llic  closed  lip^,  whii^li  pt'tcu  show  coiicentriitcd 
atlutitioii  ill  :uliilta.  TIim  pii^iliiiig  furward  of  lUu  lips 
HppeniX'd  in  my  bay  on  the  tenth  dny,  when  in  his  I'iilli  n 
caudle  was  held  before  liiui  iil  a  disliiiico  of  one  int'lor. 
When  Bpvoij  weeks  nid  it  vriia  repented  on  perceiving  it 
i;tniag«  face,  and  stt  leu  woc-lcs  hy  bending  and  slretcbiiig 
his  legs.  Tbv  i-liihl  looked  hm  if  wnnting  In  siiy,  oo, 
a.  Apart  from  thiii  alniudy  familiar  inovumont,  thti 
child  was  utmlile  to  imitate  this  motion  under  the  mowt 
favmubto  cooditious.  Only  nt  the  cud  of  tlin  fifloriith 
WL-ek,  I  ppixrcived  the  lie^iiiiiiiig  of  inijtiitinn  iis  the 
riiuTiliiig  tried  to  purae  his  month,  when  I  did,  clufii;  l»y 
him.  The  wimt  of  porfectioii  in  (lie  iiuivfineiit  coinparad 
with  its  completonoss,  when  performed  by  his  own  free 
will,  proved  that  it  was  imitative.  After  ninny  eflbi't«  in 
this  diroction,  the  reeidts  were  so  unsatisfactory  ihiit  it 
seemed  to  us  that  rather  accidental  t'oincideiicos  had 
brought  them  about.  Only  at  the  seventh  month  couhl 
(he  succestit'ul  eflbrts  to  imitate  the  pursing  of  the  oioutli 
and  some  movementa  of  the  bead  no  longer  be  attrib- 
uted to  accidental  coincidences,  especialiiy  as  the  child 
luugbcd  when  I  did.  His  attention  to  all  new  inove- 
ments  made  betbio  him  was  nstoniehing.  lie  followed 
them  visibly  with  great  intei'est,  but  ill  no  case  did  he 
try  to  imitate.  This  indolence  wiw  the  more  mirpris- 
iog,  beeanao  at  the  seventeenth  week  he  imitflted  perfectly 


fhc  pushing  out  of  my  tongae  between  raj  lips,  uniling 
hefnm  repeatiDg  Ihe  anioAio^  mnvcment. 

It  i.<«  tit-i'(r>)y  iihon-n  that  molione  vere  imitated  Ht  the 
fourth  month,  vbich  at  the  Acveiith  and  citn  the  ninth 
monllt  were  acooroplisbcd  rery  Diiiiati«fiicturily.  At  lh« 
tenth  month,  however,  oorrect  imitation  of  juunifolU 
movcntciit  ytati  oirricd  out  id  full  eooKioaaiMm ;  an  hatid 
and  arm  tnotion-t,  beckooing,  for  tnatance*  and  My'iag 
"lata,*'  the  child  looketl  fully  at  the  perran  nnd  msilc  the 
oorresiM>Ddiog  motioa.  The  t>eckoQiog  voa  a  moveiacnt 
acquired  by  imitation  very  early.  I  peroctred  it  first  iu 
my  chile]  nrhcn  ten  months  old.  Wb«n  he  vaa  oirripd 
out  of  doors,  hi:i  mother  hsd  »  habit  of  beckoning  to  him, 
and  he  rcitpoiidcd  irith  one  arm,  eoinetimes  with  two,  l>ut 
with  sn  cxpresision  sbowinj;  timt  be  was  not  aware  of  tho 
miMinliig  of  t lie  act,  no  that  whvn  1  fcitcn^d  ll)u  rtHiiii,  li« 
repeated  tfac«e  imitated  oiotions  aa  long  an  the  door  wae 
in  Diolion.  Tlicy  Ijccumc  regular,  but  bad  uo  connection 
with  Haying  '  Ciood  by,"  as  he  alao  rc[>cutcd  them  wbcu 
the  door  of  a  large  wardrol>e  was  opened.  The  imitatito 
movement  had  entirely  lost  its  cbaracter.  AAer  n  fctv 
weeks,  these  arm  motions  were  superseded  Ity  more 
waving  of  the  hanil.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nieclianii-al 
opening  and  closing  of  the  door  had  l»ecome  a  repivson- 
tation  of  saying  "  Good  by. "  If  I  made  a  beckoning 
movement  without  opening  tlm  door,  ho  reppntod  it  very 
mechanically,  though  wilh  «n  expression  of  great  Mir- 
prisc,  finding  it  difficult  to  comprehend  tlie  t[uick  raovo- 
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inont.  All  imilatcd  movements  wore  not  [lerceivetl  so 
clpnrly  ns  acts  of  will.  Entovinnf  n  rrxini  full  of  nurs- 
lings, nil  quiftt,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  cmitagroiis  offecta 
of  crying,  lipcaii^o  when  ono  Wgiin,  sevoml  followed. 
Even  if  ono  child  (nine  months  old)  board  nnother  cry, 
be  very  wion  followed  tlio  exninple.  The  older  tli«  child 
the  loijs  was  the  inclination  to  pavtleiimte,  but  it  was  some-  M 
times  found  in  children  four  years  old,  who  somclimcs 
(na  in  hypnotics)  uncoiiscioiisly  imitate  nJoli(ifi.s  per- 
formed before  them ;  for  instance,  they  copy  tht;  man- 
ners of  strangci-s,  bowing  or  holding  their  nniis  :w 
they  see  othere  do.  A  little  girl,  a  year  old,  pliiying  ■ 
with  her  drdl,  imit:ited  nil  llio  »cticin»  of  her  nuwe, — 
singing  hpi'  doll  to  sicpp,  and  kitiKing,  liathing.  snd  pun- 
ishing it ;  she  iilscj  repented  llio  luiiaes  sli«  heai'il  (ho  dog, 
the  cut,  iiiid  the  sheep  iniikc^.  Aiiollivr  little  girl,  eleven 
months  old,  shook  her  forefinger  when  she  wns  thrcnl- 
encd,  as  she.  ^aw  others  do;  hrushcd  herself  when  she 
looked  at  the  brush  and  ponib ;  put  ii  spoon  in  her  moutb, 
drunk  from  a  cup,  and  snug  Ji  lulliihy  lo  lirr  doll,  jiiid 
imitated  rocking.  She  abo  iiiututed  tlic  inolions  of  sew- 
ing and  writing  (licking  the  poneil).  At  fifteen  nionths, 
she  nursed  her  doll  exactly  sis  she  was  nnrsod,  imil.'Ucii 
shaving  her  own  chin,  and  rojidhig  hy  nuiiiiiig  her  tiugor 
over  the  hook,  modiiliding  her  voice.  At  eighteen 
months,  she  iniitjited  singing  mid  the  tunes  of  the  orgiiii ; 
and  at  nineteen  mooths,  bHc  walked  on  her  hand'^nnd  feetj 
saying,  "Bow-wow,"  after  the  fu-jhion  of  dog«. 
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When  t^venty  months  old,  she  pretended  to  sraokc  "by 
placing  hfr  fingers  on  ii  stk:k,  exactly  as  nn  oxpencocod 
smoker  would  (lo  with  his  cigar.  IJer  younger  lister  did 
not  l)ogin  to  itiiittite  beforo  fifteen  months  oJil ;  while  tho 
cldcFit  of  the  fumtly,  wLeu  nineteen  months  old,  sowed 
two  pieces  of  cloth  ton;etlier,  using  tho  nccdlo  perfoctly. 

Towjird  the  end  of  the  first  year,  voluntary  iailtativo 
movciiioiils  were  more  skillfully  cxt'eutod,  but,  needing 
more  tonipUcatcd  co-drdlnations,  thoy  were  not  so  suc- 
cessful. When  my  hoy  was  twelve  moDtlia  old,  some 
one  touched  u  gliiss  with  si  siilt-spoun,  producing  a  sound. 
He  at  once  took  the  spoon,  looked  iit  it  awhilci  tind  used 
it  in  the  same  munncr,  hut  it  did  not  sound.  Such  nn 
entirely  new  iniiUitinn  impressed  tlic  child's  mind  very 
deeply.  lie  Iciunod  to  blow  with  his  mouth,  .-ind  was  so 
wtrongly  iiiipreaseil  by  this  new  acijuirement,  thnt  it  was 
rei>eat6d  while  dreaming;  showing  that,  however  insig- 
nificnnt  those  motions  seemed  to  tho  adult,  tbey  were 
dciirly  stamped  on  the  child's  brain.  It  always  required 
a  few  seconds  before  n  new  or  comparatively  new  motion, 
however  siraijlc,  could  bo  imitated.  For  instance,  when 
fourteen  months  old,  my  child  had  a  habit  of  saying  ii  Q, 
a  6,  white  moving  his  iirnis  systemiiticully,  Init  wilh  u 
motion  very  ditlercnt  from  the  previous  beckoning,  and 
he  was  only  abii;  to  repeat  these  motions  after  a  pause  of 
sevcnil  sei'ouds.  This  signified  clearly  that  even  (ho 
simplest  mental  proeoasos  needed  u  longer  time  for  their 
I     execution  thiin  later.     Imitations  aro  mure  ijuiekly  luadu 
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when  not  iil-gcJ,  bocausa  the  child  has  to  begin  Ihcni 
IiiiiiKL>ir  )ti>rt>ri>  hn  niii  put  the  iimliotiK  into  olfoct. 
When  I  hotnmcd  f>i"  intpiitioniilly  couglicU  witliout  look- 
ing at  tliG  cliilil,  he  would  rospond  very  nniiisingly.  If 
I  ititkcd,  "Did  lml\v  t'ougli?"  or  if  T  «aid  to  liiiii  directly, 
"Gm  you  cougli?"  ho  woulil  do  it,  but  not  so  eaccesa- 
fully  IIS  hpfiirn.  IIpi-b  (he  cliild  wiw  not  merely  the  iini- 
tiitiuu,  hut  i'(iiii|)rchcn<U;d  i\ia  peculiarity  oftiound.  This 
point  once  reached,  idt  iinitulivc  motions  liecomo  mare 
ooinplcx  iind  eonncirt  theniMcIver)  iiioni  closely  wIlIi  tlic 
objccta  of  djiily  experience.  In  the  fiftcentli  moalh  the 
child  learned  to  hloiv  out  a  camlle.  With  cheeks  puffed 
out  mid  lips  protruded,  ho  Mi>w  from  six  to  ton  times 
without  s[if<*«s,  gnispiiifr  til'h'V  Ilu!  naniG,  and  lauj^hing 
when  it  wan  extingiii-shed.  His  imitation  iva-s  not  quite 
correct,  hitt  no  child  th«t  nevor  saw  a  light  bloivn  out 
coidd  invent  the  idea  of  blowing  it  out.  Neither  reurtoii 
nor  cxpericnco  wns  iihlo  to  invent.  In  general,  I  ob- 
served that  tlio  less  contplicated  the  motloD.s,  tho  Dioro 
easily  were  they  imitated. 

Trying  to  iimii!*e  the  child,  I  opened  and  closed  my 
hand,  und  lie  began  to  do  the  same  tiling.  The  cxsic(>- 
ness  of  execution  was  striking  when  comjiared  with  bis 
unskillful  liliiiviny.  It  whs  tho  result  of  less  oouiplexity. 
HowLH-er.  UK  simple  n»  tho  bending  of  the  fingers  n])- 
pc:irod.  it  ro<iuirod  many  harnionioufi  impulses  of  nervous 
ii'L'itatinn  and  cnntmction  of  the  miisculiir  aineWis,  so  that 
their  perfoimiinco  could  hardly  be  cspkiued  without  the 
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influences  of  heredity.  Some  exce|itionul  motions,  for 
instance,  tho  standing  on  the  head,  if  not  done  easily  by 
the  ancestors,  could  not  be  accoinpUshod  exactly  at  (he 
fii'et  iittoiiipt.  The  openinn;  and  clnsiug  of  the  hand  wavo 
a  very  common  niotioa  among  the  forc-luthurs  of  tho  uUild, 
so  that  the  imitation  of  tliis  act,  though  alow,  wna  well 
done.  Tho  next  iluy  it  vus  dono  more  quickly,  luid  tbo 
child  (jhaervcd  his  own  iind  my  hnnd  with  :istonishinent. 
I  mention  a  few  of  hia  motions  «t  thti  lifLeiiiith  niontU,  to 
show  the  rjipid  progress,  wliitih  he  made.  I  placed  a  large 
ring  on  my  head  and  took  it  otf  slo^vly ;  the  child  did  tim 


same. 


Bnt  "when  n  combination  of  the  month  and  muscles  anj 
an  Gshntntion  had  to  Ue  imitated,  many  fruitless  uttcmpta 
were  mikd<;  befoiu  one  was  succcsst'ul,  )is  oiily  a,  part  of 
the  complicntcd  niiiacuhir  attlons  could  Imj  perceived, 
while  the  rest  lind  to  he  found  <!.\ peri nion tolly.  For 
instance,  the  rhild  wu^  found  uiitihlo  to  innke  a  sound 
on  a  bugle.  He  took  it  in  his  mouth,  tiying  to  iuiitute 
the  souud  with  his  own  vniic.  Ho  succeeded  and  acfi- 
dentally,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  niaster  of  the 
accomplishuit'Ut  (eighteen  months).  Having  seen  W\a 
mother  lomli  her  long,  dark  hair  before  the  gln-i-s,  he 
tooti  a  hand-glass  and  a  comb,  pushinj?  the  comb  around 
his  head  where  there  was  nn  hiiir.  He  uhn  brushed, 
delightedly,  all  of  the  furniture  within  hit*  readi.  Sev- 
eiiil  times  he  took  a  large  handkerchief  mid  pnt  It 
uivLtnd  hiui  to  luado  a  long  ti-uiu,  looking  proudly  bo- 
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bind  him.  lie  put  a  collar  around  bia  neck  and  tried, 
n«l  ■very  siitKHissfulljr,  to  dry  his  lumds  with  a  to«(d  after 
wiiehiii};  tbora  vBvy  well  with  eoiLp,  He  aAcrwurd  |>er- 
f'orni<iit  mnriy  complicated  m-tions,  euch  as  teariug  of 
[>upun»,  IV-vdin^  of  di>ur  wttli  gniU'Sf  aud  wiping  bts  feet 
iw  if  his  elioos  were  soiled. 

Tbo  lively  latereMt  Uie  child  took  in  nil  that  happened 
around  liini  was  unrprising.  The  stilting  of  the  table, 
making  ofthu  fire,  and  the  liftiug  und  jiioving  uf  furni- 
ture, iudiu^nd  him  to  try  tt)  halp.  ilia  capucity  of  itnita- 
tioii  appeared  niniost  like  ambition.  In  the  twenty-third 
month,  many  actions  of  ceremony,  such  as*  greeting  and 
bowing,  woro  instituted.  The  child  saw  how  an  older 
boy  lilted  hia  h&t ;  at  once  he  UtHed  bts  own,  and  jnit  it 
on  iignin. 

All  these  later  inBtitutloiia  were  the  products  of  his 
own  free  will.  They  showed  va  the  oue  huud  the  i>ower- 
ful  iustinot  of  iniitution  iu  the  second  yc;ir,  iiiul  on  the 
other  hand  the  iuiporbanco  of  this  instinct  in  further 
mental  development.  Fur  if  the  child  at  this  period  U 
left  to  ao  inattentive  or  uncultivated  companionship,  ho 
will  not  only  imitate  what  is  iiLJurious  to  him  and  form 
hud  habits,  but  development  iu  the  right  direction  will 
bo  Ihwiirtcd, 

Therefore  it  is  of  the  gteateet  importance  to  avoid 
nndeairable  coQuectiooa  at  this  period,  and  t^)  two  tliat 
all  impressions  are  made  in  the  right  doctrine.  Pi-eyer 
refers  to  the   imitative  movements  of    tbo  muscles  of 
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speecb.  1111(1  the  souitrl  sjllulilen  and  words,  in  the  (bird 
part  of  his  book.  First  responses  of  the  uursling  to  the 
speci'h  of  i(s  piii-Bnts«ro  nut  altompts  at  imitntioiis,  but 
reflex  motions,  such  m  the  crying  after  benig  shipped, 
whirh  firat  occurreil,  according  to  Sully,  at  the  eighth  or 
ninth  woek.  Pt-eyor  atalea  that  singing  was  one  of  the 
csrHe^t  imitati%'o  niovomi-nti;.  Alt  liiiitnliond  arc  biiswd 
lit  tirt<t  on  the  will  of  tho  child,  and  tlieir  exuctticiis  dooH 
not  <Ie[>eiid  cntiroly  on  Ihu  t>u|K!t'iur  iii-tivity  of  tlio  hntia, 
becAU&e  (leaf  and  dumb  of^eii  huvo  a  b<;tt«r  ituprv&tiioa  of 
imitation  thuu  normally  developed  children. 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 
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Facial  expressions  ari^e  largely  from  imitfltion.  Those 
bom  lilind  and  even  those  who  become  so  iD  advanced 
years  are  very  deficient  iu  fuuml  expreBSion.  Their  ph;k's- 
io^noiuy  seetiis  stiff  and  tuicIiiLageable,  snd  their  facial 
muscles,  wben  eating  and  speaking,  are  very  little  used. 
The  happy  face  is  unlike  tbo  unhappy  oue  from  tlie  6r«t 
day  of  life,  the  ioteltigent  is  Uilftirent  from  the  stupidi 
the  alteiitive  from  the  iiiatteutivc  one.  From  the  second 
half-year,  children  begin  to  copy  their  parents.  If  one 
speaks  earnestly  to  a  joyful  child  one  year  old,  it  will  he- 
come  gcrious,  and  vke  versa.  It  would  be  a  too  hasty 
conclusion  to  say  that  all  means  of  acquiring  facial  flx- 
preasions  come  from  imitation.  Some  are  of  reflex  ongin, 
Such  m  gestures,  or,  as  id  often  observed  Id  famiU««, 
soffio  ;ne  instinctive.  (As  each  gesture  is  connected 
with  »  facial  expression,  wliicb  serves  to  increase  the  iiii- 
prohiaivo  powers  of  speech,  they  conihlne  to  fonu  mimic 
gcstiu'es,  !ind  must  be  considei-cd  collectively  in  order  to 
separate  the  purely  exproBsive  muscular  motioua  of  the 
nuroliiig,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  orig:in.)  As  loug  as  the 
chihl  is  uoablo  tu  speak,  he  make;^  himself  understood  in 


I 
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the  snme  way  as  the  Ligher  auJmals  do  umoiig  tbemsolvcs, 
that  in,  through  dcmoneLmtivti  itiottoiie  mid  posturee  or 
expressive  simiitb  tu  convey  the  ideii  of  coiii|)hiiiilt  joy, 
L'iilling,  tlejiendi'iicc,  luugiiig,  niid  sadness.  The  child  um's 
Hie  same  expressive  menus  m  pliiying  with  iuuimimto  ob- 
jects,—  laugbing.  pouting,  kissing,  crying,  frowning, 
xbuking  the  head,  shi-ugging  the  shouIdiTd  niid  hogging 
with  his  hands, — all  tliesc  notions  pcrfoi-mc-d  iu  his  |ihiy. 

Kolhing  is  more  in  is  under  stood  timii  tlic  Hrst  .^niilc. 
Any  opening  of  the  lips  uf  tliu  liuiiy  is  oonsidered  emll- 
ing,  as  if  every  nevr  contraction  of  the  Dioutli  in  thft 
iiduU  should  be  thought  to  indicnte  a  andle.  Its  inter- 
eat  shows  simply  a  feeling  of  cunlcntuiciit,  or  u  pleiisiint 
conception.  Both  must  he  strong  enougli  to  pradiii'c  an 
irrilfittou  of  the  facial  nerves,  for  no  mere  oonccpliuu  can 
produce  a  smile,  which  seems  but  tlie  result  of  i)le;is:int 
cani-«ptiou,  even  when  not  quite  eoDscious. 

As  hefuvo  stated,  the  number  of  seDsatioDs  connncled 
with  the  feeling  of  contentment  avo,  in  the  first  dnyi  of 
life,  very  few.  Neither  has  the  iinL'»ling  a  couteption, 
for  It  has  oo  power  of  eoaceiving.  Tho  child  pleased 
in  sucking  its  inother'a  milk,  nnd  in  ilis  warm  bath,  does 
not  smilu  iit  first ;  it  only  expn^Kscs  coul«Dl,mi!iii.  Bnt 
we  Diay  know  huw  easily  utich  a  coiufortablc  cuudiliuu 
is  iiimiifestcd  by  a  slight  elcvutiun  of  the  cornel's  of  tUc 
mouth.  If  thi.s  can  he  culled  smilJug,  children  ^niilc 
quite  enriy  even  when  iwleep.  On  the  tenth  diiy  I  saw 
my  child,  while  utiluep,  allur  nursing,  move  hin  luotith 
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as  if  smiling,  white  the  little  cranses  in  bis  cheek  showed 
thiit  bis  olosed  eyt-s  liiid  ii  ri\v(>tft  «xi>n»(«ioti.  TUin  was 
fre()ii('nlly  it>{wiiU>(I.  On  tli<>  Iwolftli  tliiy  ihn  aamn  thiii^ 
oecuiTC<l  wliilo  tlio  Lrhiiii  wm  awtika,  Iml  it  wna  without 
RORBnouonofi!).  Only  on  the  tn-enty-Btxth  day,  when  tite 
uhild  hnd  liuconic  iihto  to  cimceivc  it«  scuMiiioux  mid  the 
re(!liu;rs  of  ooiitontnvent  derived  from  tboin,  could  iliin  piny 
of  \hc  iiKiiilli  iiiii.Hi-toit  Ih?  ititlUx)  a  i-i>ti.-u'i4)it.<  KiiiiW.  Oil 
thill  day  the  t.'ljiM  van  well  iiurirvd  :itid  l:iy  with  vym 
wide  upcn,  or  Konietiniej  h»lf  closed,  iiihI  with  an  iiide- 
sorlljaMu  oxprcmion  uf  huppiitcss  on  his  fuec;  he  tlwra 
smiled,  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  kiDd  face  of  bid 
mother,  and  for  the  first  tiiue  uttered  a  few  wiunds,  ex- 
prus-sive  of  the  happy  silualiim. 

There  wax  no  conncctioo  between  the  coucepliun  of  the 
mother's  /tme  and  of  her  brvanl  at*  the  .louree  of  bi»  hupiii- 
ness,  and  no  imittiliou  of  smiling,  l>cciiiise  ho  tint  smiled 
at  iiuiniiiuile  objectii,  such  as  tn»seU.  Up  to  tbe  fourth 
luoutb  no  iiiiitHtivc  movcriivritM  wem  olnwrviHl.  Tha 
nlmve-inentioned  *arly,  as  also  the  later  coiuploto,  stnil- 
iug  arose  from  a  meatul  couditiou  of  couleutnient,  uud 
there  ervius  to  Ik;  no  reason  to  oooitider  tiiitf  ir>»  iuhcritixl 
than  the  crying  in  pain,  which  do  one  pretends  to  consider 
as  imitation.  Later.  b)te  child  aiuilvd  when  sonic  one 
bUiiled  at  him,  but  he  did  not  nlways  do  8o.  Stran^^rs 
might  8peak  ever  so  kiudiy  ;  tbo  fac«  of  the  child,  pi-vvi- 
ously  giiy,  now  becsnie  serious  and  ustonished.  The  first 
imitation  of  smiling  in  cbildroD  is  not  to  ho  regarded  lik« 
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tlittt  convputionul  order  of  groeting,  which  hy  ^ducilion 
is  lowered  to  nn  nmpty  fonimltty  in  iidiiUa.  Tho  onjji- 
nal  smiling,  iho  satUfnotion  »t  n<^w  nnd  |iln«fitin1  tV<olii\pH, 
contiiiuo<l  in  sleep.  A  Imghl  gkmv  of  ll«»  cy«>,  \\vv\y 
motions  of  the  hnnda  i»nd  (r^U  «»  to  l>o  M^nli*")  nn 
KigiiH  of  a  rliild'x  hiipjtiiH-^.  C<)ii!>t'i|iii'it( ly,  coitMcioti'* 
nc«ti  of  till"  firal  »iniliti<;  vkHch  }^-ciil)y,  Mimw  il  inolud«a« 
tb*^  Rm  tinitntiori  of  a  »niit«.  Ilcyfoldpr  Buys  itiiii  i>«v))ni 
in  tliu  foiirlli  Week;  Clutmpncy,  in  tlio  sIxlJi  ov  di^inh 
week  ;  l>«rwin,  in  tlic  scveiilli  to  tiiiiUi ;  and  Siginniuml,  in 
the  tciilb  week.  Thi'fu  dilforcDCtis  nf  opiuioii  nro  tuisud 
on  the  nuturc  of  llic  occnsion.  One  child  Htni1(^s  at  hin 
own  picture  in  iho  twoiity-soveiith  week,  antttlwr  in  llio 
tenth  week,  my  own  cliild  in  tiu*  f(ovcnU>oiilh  wook. 
Tlion  on  tho  ont>  hundred  and  uixtconlh  day  tt  wiin  niont 
a  Inugh  than  a  sniilc.  which  Rin'pri.sed  inc.  iw  on  tho  uno 
hundred  and  thirteenth  diiy  ho  looked  alfontivoly  withotil 
a  amilo  of  sntittfiiction.  In  nonifi  oaHeN,  Rinilinj;  rcrtiil(« 
fmni  the  plnttHiiro  lit  lim  ooti^i^iouR  cinit'i'ptii^n  prcKliielnff 
th«  smile ;  iit  olhei'N,  from  Lho  cuiioujitioii  of  pleiLxiiro  in 
taste,  or  soft,  warm,  or  nuwieiij  inipi-cwsiouB.     \\''lii'n  rhe 

child  docs  not  fcol  well  or  is  biinf^y  hu  cannot  Kniihi,  and 
this  Hhoiild  Ijo  carufully  renieni)KU-eil.  Froui  Ktiiilin||;  to 
Iuu;^hing  in  l»ut  one  step,  lau}*hit)^  t'lMn^  only  a  ntrcin^-r  or 
IL  luud  HUiih;.  Tim  tir»t  hni|rhin-^  at  a  ph^iiHiuit  aonauticm 
ifj  very  ditlerent  IVoin  tliut  of  thu  devulopod  coiiMeiuuHnefM 
wbou  poi-c«iviug  eutuctliin*;  t-aiuiciil,  for  thin  oc'riini  lator, 
in  lho  sixteenth  or  soveuleunlh  week.     PliniuM  Kiiyv  tluit 
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before  tbe  fortietii  duy  -no  child  Jaugbs.  I  observed  a 
))crccpti))le  bu^liiii^,  :i cramp;! tiled  by  a  Houiid,  od  ihe 
twontj-sixlh  duy,  ciiuslhI  by  motioiia  of  u  curtaiu.  Jt 
was  tbc  ROUTid  tliiiL  atlnicti'd  tiiy  iitltMitJuii.  It  w»8  re- 
peated CD  the  fifth,  sixth,  aud  eig:bth  woeks,  when  lookiug 
lit  swinging  colored  olijocts,  or  on  liearing  the  piano.  It 
wan  uot  till  tb<:  »ixLh  ur  niiiLb  wouk  tbut  tliu  cliild'tt  liii]>rb- 
big  on  sponig  its  niothpr's  face  ifiive  a  sign  of  hi^hoi-  Joy 
ul  a  I'L-cngidzed  plcji^niit  expression.  But  llie  liui<^liliig 
when  we  nodded  at  him  <ir  sang  to  him  was  iiiucb  luui-o 
ex|ii'i;sBive,  and  was  aflisrwards  acc(iiiii>aiiicd  by  tbc  quick 
lifting  iiiid  fatliiig  of  the  arms,  a  sign  of  the  highest  pleas- 
ure. In  tbe  eighth  month,  when  playing  with  bis  mother, 
his  laughing  became  luud  and  continued,  giving  a  pocul- 
iarly  joyful  improssion  to  biy  surroundings. 

Objects  fttlbiig  were  observed  attontiveljr  aud  followed 
by  loud  laughter  in  the  ninth  month  at  Ihci  tiuw  »ouuJ«, 
aad  in  the  thirteenth  month  he  laughed  at  bis  nticmpti) 
to  stimtl  without  support.  When  a  year  old,  the  act  of 
luughiitg  secniod  l«  be  voiksciouni  jnid  uiiderstiood.  Ho 
gi'as)>ed  laughingly  at  his  image  in  tJie  lookiug-gIa^B.  He 
laughed  wliea  others  laughed,  and  showed  a  self-ruliant, 
crowing  laugh.  Cunning  laughing  I  did  not  obmsne 
before  the  seeond  ycur ;  spiteful  laughter  and  Nhedding 
tears  wlii-ii  hnighiiig  I  have  not  nliservcd  Iii  thlldreri 
under  four  yeai'ti\)ld.  ]t  may  be  said  that  both  smiling 
and  laughing  are  original  expressions,  as  observed  in  tlio 
first  months  of  life,  as  they  am  not  at  firat  produced  by 
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imitation,  or  intended  to  express  plea.siire  ovon  wlieri 
jiMlec|i.  The  reason  why  smiling  is  expiMimed  in  IIiIh 
peculinr  iiiunner  by  moving  the  li|»M,  ruising  tlio  («>ri;i«m  or 
tho  ucmtli,  Riakiiig  soiindn,  siiodclinj^  totirK,  nn<)  (limciiig 
of  llio  eye,  i£  unlinown;  it  nuut  result  from  inl)orit»nc«. 
Darwin  aays  very  truly  that  smiteA  do  not  conic  nit  eiii-ly 
ns  crying,  1ioc»u»o  the  litter  is  more  iiHi-fiil  to  tlio  elilUl. 
Laughing  ariseB  from  iinitiitloii  more  Ihati  IVdni  L-ryiiig. 
It  seems  as  if  it  Wloiigoil  to  inti'ilij:vnl  auiini'ln;  fur  in- 
stance, to  a  dog,  which  ilistcnds  (he  corners  of  his  moutli, 
and  with  beaming  eyes  l>oiindri  joyrtilly  into  the  air.  I 
once  hid  n  Silirrinn  dog  thiit  liiugluHl  in  this  wiiy.  Tlmt 
apes  Inugh  is  a  wfll-kriowii  fact.  All  of  tliewe  observa- 
tions indicate  tile  iidiei'i)pd  tendency  (o  L'njgliter.  Apes 
lire  not  less  seiiidtivo  to  tiL-kliii;^  Ihuii  children,  luul  biiigh 
when  in  n  gay  mofwl,  hut  Darwin  suys  that  tiekliiig  wilt 
not  EQflke  n  cryiug  ehild  luugh.  * 

THE    FCBBIirG-  OT  THB  UPB. 

A  very  singular  motion  in  both  children  mid  sididts  is 
the  protruding  of  the  lijia  lo  indicate  conceiitruted  iitlen- 
tion.  I  hiive  seen  old  men,  while  playing  Iho  piano, 
purse  their  rnoul lis  and  protrude  thoir  lips  more  than  the 
nursling.  The  rhild  does  this  when  investigating  ;iiiy 
new  plaything.  Whatever  causes  this  slnguhu'  cli:iiig»i  of 
tlie  mouth,  it  surely  indiciitog  tin  art  of  coiu'cnlralod 
attention,  but  it  shows  itself  earlier  than  the  power  of 
inveHtigation.     I  ODCC  saw  a  child  iu  the  lir^t  hour  of  his 
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life  ])rotrude  liii;  lipt;,  »iid  thU,  wbcD  not  connected  n'ith 
the  pursing  of  the  mouth  in  sucking,  must  be  regarded  as 
piirt-'Iy  impulsive.  My  child  did  tliis  distinctly  on  the 
tenth  diiy,  when  n  eiindic  was  brought  near  him  while 
batliing,  and  ho  continued  tho  motion  till  four  years  old. 
In  sucking,  the  mouth,  liko  a  snout,  moves  forwards  H.nd 
backwards. 

The  niovenients  of  the  tongue,  which  many  children 
msl^c  while  learning  to  write,  I  otjseiTed  much  luter. 
The  mere  observance  of  Objects  produced  the  pui'sing 
of  tho  mouth  from  the  sixth  to  tlie  tenth  month ;  after 
this,  it  occurred  only  when  hiindling  and  turning  objects 
under  his  observation,  or  when  following  the  motions 
of  an  object,  or  in  opening  and  ^closing  Iwxes,  in  empty- 
ing imd  rilling  theiii,  when  stringing  Imttona  or  phiying 
with  them.  The  pursing  of  the  mouth  dilTera  greiilly 
from  pouting  it.  The  protruded  lips  of  a  dis&iitif^Bed 
child,  like  tboso  of  a  chimpanzee  which  I  olwerved  in 
a  zooloj^itral  giirden,  and  whitli  is  descril>ed  ]>y  Diirwin, 
ie  seen  nuicli  later  in  life.  What,  then,  procodea  them? 
It  must  be  that  facial  initatious  were  ioherited.  They 
are  not  imitated;  luy  child  never  saw  this  pursing  of 
the  mouth,  nnd  waa  unable  to  imitnto  before  the  tifteenth 
week.  If  it  was  inherited,  it  is  ruferablo  to  ancestry. 
All  animals  concentrate  their  lirst  aflcnlton  on  their  food. 
Their  lirst  investigators  are  tho  lips,  feelers,  snout,  or 
tongue.  This  exiiniiuation  of  the  food  belongsi  to  tho 
activity  of  tho  mouth  and  ita  nids.     Especially  in  suck- 
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ing.  which  first  awiikcns  the  attention  of  the  haby,  the 
tiioiilh  i»  protnuicil ;  nftenvanls,  when  new  objects  come 
within  Ihp  rciicli  of  lias  gnisp,  they  ino  rarried  to  tlio 
uiouth :  liceHHKP,  .-it  litKt,  nil  thiit  interented  Iho  diiJd, 
its  fiwd,  wns  cuiTiRd  there.  The  conclusion  thut  all 
intopcstiiig  olijcots  do  not  belong  to  the  luoiith  is  shown 
by  the  experience  that  many  licautlful  objects  do  not 
Ijclong  there, 

AtJother  purging  of  the  mouth  is  perceived  in  kt.'^.siiig. 
This  helong^  to  tho  Ititer  acfunred  mutionii,  which  are 
gecminjrly  not  inherited.  Among  eome  human  nices  it 
might  bo  tailed  convcutionnl.  How  little  the  ehild 
tiiid(T(il:ind«  thb  nieiniing  of  kissing,  though  he  hua  Ijceo 
kissed  by  his  friends  thonsitnds  of  limes.  Is  sliown  by 
niiniy  tibservatioiiH.  A  hitle  girl,  fourteen  months  old, 
kissed,  aa  ii  purely  nffcetionatc  expreHsion,  so  that  it  ooiihi 
be  heard,  tflnderly  stroking'  the  checks  or  hnmU  of  her 
mother,  w-heii  »i)flniig  to  get  somcfliing  or  to  plenso.  In 
the  fifteenth  month  tho  child  kisKud  her  mother  twelve 
times  II  diiy,  ivitltmit  being  reijucsted  to  do  so.  Ilcr 
t^tijtcr,  unrc(|iict9ted,  iit  lil^ecn  niouthu  old,  kissed  ber 
mother's  hand  eight  times  iii  succession.  Tbc  two  sistGrs 
oftiwi  kissed  each  oilier  fur  uniusemcnt  when  from  one  und 
ii  half  to  three  and  ii  hrdf  years  old.  Another  baby  girl 
n'siH)ndixl  to  11  kisA  in  Ii(!r  tenth  month  without  hei^itancy. 
On  tho  eleventh  diiy,  when  kissed  by  bis  mother,  my 
lK>y  took  her  lips  and  sueked  thorn  ;  on  tho  thirty-socond 
iay  tho  child  did  nut  auek  the  lips  when  kissed,  but 
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8how«il  ]tlL*M8ure  nt  the  caress.  In  the  tliirty-thirrl  week 
Iho  child,  when  kissiu),  did  iml  ivsiwt,  Jiiiil  gave  iiu  sigtifl 
of  roturninf;;  it,  (hoii-jh  (how  wii*  nn  lurk  of  iiflection. 

In  tho  twolflli  nionlh  iho  opoiiing  of  llic  luoulh  in 
kissing  w«»  imifntocl.  In  Ihe  tliiitponlh  mouth  the  child 
haJ  no  com-c]>tioii  of  the  mciming  of  u  Ui»s,  tlio  canws 
not  idon.sing  tho  rhlUI,  jut  it  nhvayn  tui'iied  avfay  itn  heiid 
when  liisjicd.  In  iIib  fiflpcnth,  the  words,  "ftivt-  ii  kiss,"* 
were  followed  by  nil  Approach  of  the  heiid  and  niove- 
iiu'iil  of  tlio  lipa,  wliifh  kIiowciI  tlio  iindtu'Htmidiiig  of 
the  words  but  not  of  the  act.  In  the  nineteenth  month 
if  strangers  desin-d  »  kiHs,  he  held  h:ick. 

The  twentintli  month,  in  tourhin^'  the  checlts  of  others 
with  his  face,  the  diild  whowcd  tliai,  tliH  ;n)proa{'h  scciiu'd 
to  him  the  moro  important  part.  When  told  to  kis*.  he 
also  hoot  hid  head  toward  the  apeuker,  without  opening 
his  month.  In  the  twenty -thiixl,  the  manning  of  u  kiss 
na  a  pign  of  favor  wsis  known  to  tho  child,  but  he  was  as 
exclusivo  in  kissing  as  in  offering  his  hnnd.  In  Ihe 
thirty-fourlh,  a  feeling  of  gratitude  was  awakcnc<l.  On 
receiving  kindncsB,  the  child  woidd  kiss  with  a  charm- 
ingly grateful  exprespion,  but  without  speaking.  ThiM 
signitied  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  lips  of  the  mother 
were  only  regarded  liko  any  other  olyeet.  Then  they 
were  licked  in  doglikc  ninnner.  Next  ii  IcIks  wns  en- 
dured, then  refused,  and  tinally  jrivcn  iit*  a  sign  of  grat- 
itude .ind  affection,  and  this  from  a  boy  neilJicr  trained 
nor   very  affuetionate.     This  long  period  of  loaruiug  to 
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kisD  pi-oves  fully  vrbal  little  foundation  ttio  pre^uniption 
1hi6,  that  kUdiug  ia  to  lie  regarded  «»  au  inherUod  piHjul- 
iarity  of  aiankiud.  It  in  a  wcll-koown  fact  that  newly 
born  children  do  uot  we«p  nor  shed  teiirs,  however  miicli 
tlicy  may  cry  later;  childreo  cry  and  wocp  at  the  same 
time,  and  ar«  uble,  in  fact,  to  cry  without  ebeddiug  tears, 
and  Rtill  luter  they  amy  shed  tenni  and  not  cry.  The 
time  of  tiie  Ju'st  slicdding  of  tears  is  suiTnisingly  differ- 
ent in  children.  Durwin  oliserved  that  in  two  cases  (he 
eyes  were  found  wet  with  tears  for  the  lirbt  time  iit  the 
end  of  thti  eighth  or  ninth  week. 

Not  weeping  but  sobbing  appears  still  later,  with  oilier 
causea  of  wesping,  aa  stuhhoruoess,  grief,  rage,  but  do 
not  affect,  as  they  do  not  exist  in,  any  young  child,  wlulc 
pain,  which  exists  from  the  first,  is  expressed  by  shedding 
of  tears.  However,  it  la  eu&y  to  uuderstaud  tbut  chlL* 
drcn  of  two  or  three  yeaj-s  old  shed  tcara  at  sonic  un- 
pleasant impression  easier  than  those  of  six  months  or  u 
year  old. 

As  regards  crj'ing  and  weeping,  there  are  two  charnc- 
teristien  of  the  explanation  and  dotiiiilion  uiiiL-h  him  given 
much  trouble;  these  are,  the  di-awing  down  the  coruerg 
of  the  mouth  and  frowning. 

Of  the  peculiar  couiprcssiou  or  deprebsion  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  directly  following  an  act  of  crying  and 
weeping,  I  npoke  already,  In  describing  the  unpleasant 
feeling  of  childhood. 

Frowiiiog  is  ^variably  cooneoted  with  weeping.     The 
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ejre,  when  closely  pro&sod  together,  showB  discoatfioted 
feclii)gi«,  nnd  it  ^lioiild  l)e  understood  as  tiuch.  I  ob- 
served it  in  my  lioy  tbo  first.,  second,  seventh,  and  tenth 
dayit,  ns  iti  some  apes,  without  auy  outward  cause. 
. Otherwise,  frowning  is  not  the  same  as  in  adulta.  It  ia 
not  necessary  to  conaider  frowning  as  important  to  ex- 
pi-essiou,  though  it  comes  very  often  with  cryiug,  but 
Boniptimes  without,  it.  I  observed  on  my  own  boy  verticnl 
and  horizontal  lines  when  nioo  weoks  and  sevou  DioDths 
old. 

Tho  frowning,  as  a  mark  of  astonishment,  I  saw  in  the 
twentietli  month,  in  its  ftill  characteristlor  unmely,  cross- 
fold,  which  Darwin  ascribes  to  the  long-inherited  expres- 
sive motions  (contraction  of  the  cormgators)  of  closing 
the  cyc!i  to  protect  tliciu,  which  bad  liually  nssociuted 
itself  with  tbe  coDccptiou  of  unpleasant  feehnga. 


THE   SHAEINa   OF  THE  HBA.D.  AHD  KODDIHO. 

The  shaking  of  the  head,  as  a  sign  of  refusal  or  tho 
reverse,  is  used  by  many  children  without  jiny  instruction 
or  imitnlion.  Tlie  foremnner  of  tliis  oxpreasion.  indicat- 
ing dislike  nnd  disgust,  prior  to  refunal,  is,  aeconling  to 
Darwin,  tho  tui-niiig  flsido  of  tho  hend  in  refusing  food, 
either  tbe  breast  or  tho  bottle.  In  the  same  manner  the 
head  is  eiirly  turned  towiii'ds  a  window  iind  after  moving 
objeels,  nnd  Inter  from  interest  in  now  sounds.  I  otwerved 
in  the  first  week  during  EHraIng  a  kind  of  wolihliiig  inorc- 
mciitd  of  the  bead.     On  the  eighth  day  they  gcfiuied 
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to  indiattf  w^cfcing;  bat  they  were  unchnng«i  on  tbo 
tgglltjr seventh  day,  when  the  opening  of  the  bottle  ins 
dtTCctly  carried  to  bi«  Dioiith,  ithoiviiig  thai  it  !«  not  an 
acquired  movemcDt,  but  nn  instinct.  Mnny  (iDini.iU  wob- 
ble with  their  bond  wbcn  sucking,  like  man.  It  sc«nu, 
therefore,  an  inberited,  not  n  reflex*  niotion.  N'amcr- 
ous  vide  motionK  of  tlie  head  are  ahown  from  Ihc  fuurth 
day,  stipplementn]  by  the  turning  of  tbn  bead.  >Iy  child 
refused  to  take  the  lefi  breast  iit  the  fifth  day,  bpcause 
it  was  mconvonieiit ;  it  did  so  by  turning  iU  hend  »way 
from  it.  On  the  «ixth  dny  it  cried  ;  on  the  .««Tcnlh  dny 
we  sacceedml  in  coiujiieriiig  its  resistance.  However,  the 
luming  of  tbc  hoiiU  rviiuiined  forvvcr  n  »ign  of  rcfu^nl. 
It  was  nlways  observed  when  itati»fted,  which  "never 
would  have  lM»n  the  case  had  it  been  a  reflex  uiechanisin 
of  reflix'tion.  The  child  clearly  expresseil  a  disgust  to- 
wards its  fo<jd,  saying,  "  No  niore."  Yet  nut  Iwfore  Uic 
eixteentb  week  I  observed  simitar  molions  tn  those  em- 
ployed in  refusing  by  adults.  Nodding  was  still  more  seU 
dotn;  it  indiontcd  just  a  Utile  iiffimiiitinn,  then  the  F^ide- 
ward  motions  of  refusal  seemed  to  Ito  mere  muscular 
exerci«e».  Afler  «>mc  months  the  boy  ni.-ide  refusing 
motiona  trilb  bis  arms,  as  a  jwrson  does  to  whom  an  ob- 
ject becomes  tiresome.  The  child  not  wishing  an  object 
presented  to  him,  li(\cd  his  amis  i^idcwtee  two  or  three 
timesi  turning  his  bend  awuy.  llii$  uotion  of  rofui^I  ut 
tbc  age  of  Gdveii  months  may  have  Wen  acquired,  thnt 
la,  imitatctt,  as  the  child  may  have  expcrieoccd  the  pu.<h- 
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iiig  awny  of  hh  own  bntids  by  his  uurse ;  and  unquegtiun- 
Rbly  bo  hud  guin4^d  mtOicioiU  olmcrvution  for  thitt,  ns  vith 
a  conception  of  (lie  idcii  of  h  refusal  Uio  act  of  a  nega- 
tive iiiutioii  i»  i]uitt*  early  coiineotod.  When  my  I)oy, 
eighteen  tuoutlm  oM,  in  A  rage  ti'ied  to  striko  a  person 
wlio  refused  to  give  hiui  n  key  he  asked  for,  he  had  not 
had  iin  example  to  imitate,  no  more  tliaa  tvhen  he  threw 
himself  oil  the  floor  nnd  thing  hli>  iirnis  and  legs  around 
and  scrcaini'd  violi;iitly,  just  lis  a  chiinpniizco  did  to  whom 
au  a|iple  had  lieeii  refused.  Siniilai-  excesses  were  ob- 
served ill  chihlrei),  with  their  fHces  ttushiiig  at  ten  or 
eleven  niontlifi  old. 

The  half-closed  eyelid  when  refusing  -was  not  from 
imitaiion.  I  obfleircd  thU  when  my  boy  was  eight 
lUQiiths  old,  especially  when  meeting  hlack-di-essed 
ladies,  though  they  were  very  kind.  This  he  eon- 
titiued  till  he  was  thirty  months  old,  showing  that  his 
expression  did  not  tndicalc  fear,  hut  antipathy. 

In  tlio  elovciith  atiil  thirtcetil.h  montht)  lie  SHidi  "Not 
no";  but  an  allirmntive  confient  was  not  ex(M'e88cd  1>y, 
"Yes,  yen."  Nutwitlistjindiiig  mjiny  etforts,  this  was  not 
HCCOiripliMhed  till  tie  v;m  fuiirteen  months  old.  In  the 
sixteenth  month  it  was  correctly  done,  together  with  n 
peculiar  rliythniinil  motion  of  the  hand,  which  n-ns  very 
eiirefully  executed,  indicating  n  con^cioiia  Association. 
Thut  llio  nodding  of  the  bond  meant  "Yes"  was  not 
undei-Ktood  ;  yet  the  neguiive  "  sluikliig  "  was  u&ed  when 
sixteen    montha  old  for   "No,"  and  "I  do  not  koow"; 
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uIm.  "T  do  vat  vettnt  it."  When  four  j'curs  oltl.  nodding 
of  the  liGfld  iudifuited,  "Tlmnk  ynti."  Tins  is  so  mucli 
more  BiirpriKing,  ««  l»olh  tlii-sc  motions  vvoro  POii«i<l(»pod 
urigiiiul.  'riiul  childi-on  ninkc  iin  ©artier  use  of  llifir 
voice  thau  of  mnvt^iucnLs  of  their  liPiiilei,  rltxtA  not  prove 
tlint  tboy  nrv  iinlugx>iiiHtic,  but  iIimI  llu^  ivrii»in>;  sidv- 
wi»o  luriiii)^  uf  the  )i«nd  19  to  1>c  coiiFiidercd  n  r<-(1i>x 
instiuct,  wliilo  tho  Inter  uL'quircd  iilliriiiiiig  or  coiiiM^ut- 
ing,  tiic  patcful  bending  of  the  head,  arc  ge^urua  of 
UDkilonu  origin. 

THB  SHRUGGING   OF   THE   SHOUliDBRS. 

At  fifteen  months  old  my  hoy  shruffs'*'^  his  slioiildors 
quickly.  I  tluiu^dit  tlit!  motion  wim  <;iiiiKt>d  hy  inicnin- 
foiiiiUle  clotiiiiig,  hut  tho  ti'iinqiiil  expression  of  th<!  fnco 
did  not  correspond.  In  saying,  "Yea,  yes,"  to  him  niid 
nodding,  ho  re|tvet«d  the  u«>ddii>^.  Thii*  ntnde  nic 
hdleve  ifaut  the  Bhru<;ging  of  tho  ehouldei'^  ini^^ht  give 
exprossion  to  "not  knowing,"  whidi  proved  to  lie  bo 
in  nijtuy  ease*,  iind  il  must  ho  thi-refiHe  (■*uoi1eil  iirnong 
tho  muiiy  iiiexi>ttad>le  inherited  cxprcKi^ivc  niotionii  not 
found  in  very  young  chihh-en. 


BBdOlNO  WITH  THE  BAMDB. 

This  is  fteiieriilly  thn  first  trained  innlinn  of  fJcrmHU 
children,  phu-iiig  holh  hiinds  togcllier  in  "jiplyhig  lor 
something,  und  oue  of  tli«  lirst  ideuH  the  Wiild  is  led  to 
understand.     //    iit  very  early   tanrjht   (hut  this  snrPLK 
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uoTioiK  Qtitckens  Uie  britiffiitg  of  his  food  in  a  tnucl 
hiijher  derjree  tliiiri  citytNO ;  lie  tliererore  lenrn»  to  tnnkc 
tliiH  niollnii  wlii-n  liR  ili>sin>s  HoiiiKtliiii<^.  At  fifteen 
luuiiths  lie  hud  l>P(!h  cryiog  in  vniii  for  qiiito  n  while, 
wben  Iw  Hutltloiily  »to|>|)ud ;  and  pkciiig  hin  bands  iu  a 
b(^iiig  position,  ho  wiw  tittcndod  to  imniodiiitely.  At 
fourteen  ami  a  hulf  montJio  old,  when  not  crying,  ho 
hegged  nUn  liy  |tii--.hiiig;  forwnrtls  K\s  Itttlo  nriii^,  sup- 
plL'Uienliti^  it  hy  protluciiig  some  wiiiuia^  noises,  cspc- 
vinlly  when  he  wished  the  repetition  of  funny  actions. 
Foi-  In-tlnnce,  when  sonio  ono  put  v.  spoou  on  hii»  uose, 
tho  child  hiiig^licd  loud,  gnvs|>ed  for  the  Hpoon,  looked 
«t  it  taiefiilly,  )nittiii^  it  from  cinii  hiind  into  the  other, 
jiiid  returned  it  with  nii  iiicxpr(.'S!*ilile,  bfj^^'iiiji,  signifi- 
cant Bound.  Alter  tlic  child  Imd  fully  hmrned  to  use 
the  word  "  pleiisu,"  at  twenty-two  months  old,  the  lieg- 
gin{?  ijosition,  tint  is,  tlio  lifting  of  liolh  liandfi  placed 
clodc  togfithm",  did  not  coiise.  It  apptmrcil  when  he 
wanted  more  music.  Wliun  (h«  Iraiii  vena  stopping,  he 
rcully  flapped  hin  humU.  When  he  hud  reacheil  llio 
fl^ge  of  twfnty-tlireo  months,  It  whs  repented  in  Ids 
drcruiis.  Tlio  expression  of  snl isfat-tion  in  clapping  the 
bnnd«  by  adult-e  mny  be  connected  >vitb  the  \xo\m  uindc  ; 
but  folding  the  himds  in  prityir  as  done  in  (.■hurchcis,  its 
well  as  tli(!  lifting  the  sirinw  of  the  prnyi»g  Moslem,  cor- 
reapouds  with  the  bt-gging  motions  of  the  child,  which 
by  no  means  should  bo  oduenfionaily  nogEectod, 

The  child  tirst   demanded    by  crying,    nflorwurds   by 


stretching,  tben  by  placing  its  hands  together.  These 
later  mottom  th«  t^ucator  iihch  for  hogging  and  pmy- 
ing.  The  chHil  finally  comprehends  the  nieauing,  and 
uUopt^  the  moveiuent}!.  With  increasing  interest  to- 
wiirds  living  ubjcrtj,  the  child  repents  the  movemoDts, 
opens  bid  mouth  in  axtonishiii^tit,  and  BtretrheH  his  arms 
towiml  the  object.  At  this  period  it  becomes  difficult 
tu   kiiuw  if  Iho  child  wniit)^   to  (/rasp  or  to  show. 

On  asking  whcri^  is  the  light,  he  will  at  nine  mouths 
turn  his  liciid  lovvurds  itj  but  ttt  fourteen  naonths  old  be 
llfU  biu  arms,  and  with  wide-open  lingors  poiots  to  tbo 
direction.  He  bud  suptLruted  the  Idea  of  grasping  from 
fihowing.  It  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  that  the  polnCinij  before  the 
first  attempts  of  speaking  should  be  clearly  niul  jnstly 
understood  by  the  chdd.  A  little  girl  eleven  months 
old,  unable  to  sponk,  answered  every  question  utimis- 
tukahly  correctly  by  the  motions  of  her  eyes  nnd  fingors. 

Later,  pointing  wa»  used,  as  does  a  dcjif-niute.  My 
boy,  twenty-two  months  old,  unablo  tu  i^peak,  pointed 
from  the  milk-can  to  the  bottle  with  his  forefinger,  ex- 
pressing his  desire  for  milk.  Why  did  ho  use  8o  sud- 
denly one  finger,  instead  of  stretching  out  all  five? 

How  much  must  the  combination  of  fixing,  opening 
the  mouth,  lifting  the  eyelid,  stretching  the  fingers, 
be  based  on  inherited  co-ordinatiun,  acts  essential  to 
the  acquisition  of  food  to  which  pointing  and  gruspiug 
oro  also  to  aid?    The  child  having  Icnrned  to  see  his 
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outstreldiwl  nrnift  recoguized  ns  a  sigu  of  wnnting  food 
or  wishing  to  chango  his  place,  lio  elrotched  out  his 
firms  longingly,  n.n<l  whined  when  tempted  to  desire  other 
objects.  My  chilcl,  whea  tweiity-two  mouths  old,  wns 
desirous  of  being  placed  at  tho  table.  No  one  noticed 
his  desire.  He  wont  into  n  corner,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  brougtt  a  cliair  forwards  till  be  had  reat-hcd 
tho  table,  and  tslapped  it  with  hia  flat  li«Ld,  and  did  not 
rest  till  it  Tvas  plucod  on  tho  table.  The  child  thereby 
spoke  clearly  without  the  use  of  -words  ;  unfortunately, 
in  being  led  to  perform  some  tricks  he  had  been  taught 
(KriDststucke),  ho  gained  success,  but  at»s,  be  wtis  nl.so 
led  to  learn  that  ho  was  liable  to  miiitHkes.  With  the 
increasing  power  of  variation  in  voife,  the  child  Itecamc 
more  enabled  to  connect  sounds  with  gestures.  At  four- 
teen months,  the  child  connouted  tlic  stretching  of  Ihc 
arms  with  a.  sound  of  begging,  and  a  longing  look  with 
a  lieut  position,  as  expression  of  a  strong  desire.  The 
increase  of  hiugunge  finally  did  away  with  gestures. 
"When  he  was  tifteon  months  old,  I  made  throe  ghispca 
sound  an  ai^cord  by  striking  them  with  a  ring.  The 
ctiild  was  delighfod.  I  made  a  pause.  He  took  the 
ring,  but  returned  it,  expressing  by  his  peculiar  sound 
oT  "  ftae-oe*'  his  desire  for  ropotitiou ;  bis  language  was 
fully  comprehensiblo  without  wordg.  If  such  lauguiigo  is 
ignored,  in  fad,  rcTnatna  unamm^ei-ed,  some  lively  childi*en 
will  fidl  into  a  perfect  nige,  throwing  themselves  on  Iho 
floor  and  screnin.     This  language  without  words  shows 


hy  position  of  the  body,  tha  looks,  the  mov&mcnt  of 
the  finger,  the  very  chflmctor  of  his  iinliire  nml  will. 
I'or  example,  at  fourteen  iiiuuths  old  \i\^  iifl'ocUoiiM  were 
expressed  by  putting  his  hands  aoft.Iy  cm  shoulder  or 
ebeek,  not  very  likely  to  Iiflvc  been  Bwnitifd  Ky  imi- 
tation. Anger  and  disobedience  were  expressed  by  n 
continued  stretching  himself  straight,  as  in  the  eighth 
month,  when  pnt  to  bed,  he  was  niiide  nshiiiiurd  of  linv- 
ing  failed  in  cleanliness.  Pride  in  .i  new  bahy  rjirriiige 
was  shown  by  s  qiiite  ridiculous  position,  in  the  uino- 
teentb  month ;  jcftloiisy,  pride,  ploiisure  in  lighting,  nnd 
sdBshnegs,  giving  his  childish  face  n  not  less  chflmotcr- 
iatic  api^earance  thnn  generosity,  obedience,  or  ambition, 
and  can  therefore  not  be  described  in  their  gresil  Miaiii- 
foldncss.  Not  merely  the  exprewaion  but  the  pecnlinp 
movomenta  are  characteristic ;  as  they  nre  tto  niUL-h 
more  visible  and  without  the  intention  to  deceive,  they 
arc  truo.  It  is  beyond  the  limit  of  thid  work  to  follow 
the  connection  of  these  mental  ciindition.'',  the  motives, 
and  the  growth  of  the  power  of  will.  Many  ohiervii- 
tions  have  to  bo  made  before  we  nin  learn  how  fiii*  in- 
fluence of  imitation  and  liwraditary  inlhiences  :ifleL't  emo- 
tional control  in  inducing  hiirnioniona  eonditionsi  of  feel- 
ing and  character. 


CHAPTER  XIY, 


mVENDED  MOVEMEKTS. 


Pketer  refers  to  the  combination  of  impulsive,  peri- 
pticric  iiTitiiLioii,  tliu  iniiftiiict  of  imitnlion,  aiid  of  emo- 
tions as  causes  of  muscular  contractions,  with  wlildi  in* 
tcntiuu!)  and  u  large  tiiiukiier  of  motor  suiifiatioiis  aie  to  bo 
cxpei'ionecd  unci  iioiincL'te<l  und  finiilty  snpplcnicnted  by 
the  activity  of  the  sciwos  and  rciison  to  a  certain  degree, 
befoi-e  xiny  considered  or  frctt  act  can  be  iiciuiiipl islicd. 
He  says  ;  "Tberefore  I  f-aniiot  refer  to  any  motion  neconi' 
jdiehed  by  frc«  will  in  the  child  before  throe  luoiiUiii  old, 
or  even  more  ;  there  ore  doubts  if  llie  child's  motioas  ai-o 
not  rather  institicftvc,  tberefoi-e  inherited  or  L'elU^\,  or 
perhaps  iinpiitsive." 

Early  g^raspiiij^  nioveineiils  with  the  tiunds,  not  with 
its  feet,  seem  to  indicate  seelciDg,  and  lire,  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  Inter  plucking  aud  Hcratflittig  of  the  fnee 
or  skin,  or  other  objects,  not  conscious,  i)Ut  iufiliiKitive 
to  the  iK't  (if  griispiiig.  Evoii  the  stiunping  wilh  this 
foot,  llio  moviug  of  tlit;  cliiiir,  the  stitfening  of  its  body 
ID  opposition  to  the  laytug  down  aguiusit  its  will  ut  ten 
iiionth.4  old,  and  still  later  motions  of  throwing,  ciiniiut 
be  Bfcrlbed   to  sell-conscious  muscului-  movements  with 
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Mjy  certainty.  Probably  some  phy  induces  more  de- 
velopiueut  of  ^clf-t'ut) scions  uttontinit  afltT  the  lirat  »wak- 
ening  of  caussi  fiinctioDs.  Eleven  oiojitlis  old,  my  buy 
liappened  to  jmsli  n  spiiuri  against  a  iinnitpnpcr,  or  other 
objects,  DDcl  suddenly  ebangcd  tbeili.  giving  the  inipi'e»- 
Biun  of  trying  to  find  out  wliicli  wiiy  the  noi^o  occiirrod, 
or  if  continued  when  the  objects  wei-o  laid  niiidc.  ov  if  it 
was  acoompiielied  by  tbt>  ami.  For  this  reneon,  he  kept 
hh  arm  slill,  to  »vq  if  the  uoi^o  wuuld  still  go  on. 

The  restless  experiments  of  little  childfen,  even  of  tlio 
nursling,  as,  for  instance,  tlic  rumpling  of  |)uper,  nt  six 
months  old,  are  not  only  ii»crnl,  but  not  to  he  replaced 
by  the  intcllccttml  diUVLdupiiumt  of  tbft  child.  Thu  for- 
mation of  will  is  likewise  de|>cndeul  pu  kiiowlotigc  gnid- 
ually  gained  in  thti  dif^ciiniinalion  botweoa  useless  or 
useful  co-ordinate  motions;  the  ulilily  of  ro-iirdtmito 
motions  directed  to  a  dinliuct  iiiui  or  end  is  tluis  Icaniod. 
It  U  only  when  the  conception  of  the  motion  und  the 
effect  of  the  mntion  nro  understood,  ibiit  iiidepoiident 
aelf-niovenieuta  are  pos&Ible.  This  is,  uiifortiiuateiy,  too 
often  prevented  hy  hu  early  tniining,  lliorehy  niukiug 
those  iictioiid  me^-'hiLnicid  which  should  bo  the  result  of 
individuul  eoncc|)tion  utid  suggc^lion.  Sometimes  in  the 
second  year  it  iw  difBcidt  to  decide  if  tiin  child  acts  inde- 
pendently or  not,  as,  when  ten  or  eleveu  months  old,  it 
opened  or  closed  a  wardrobe,  and  picked  u])  olijecls  from 
the  floor  and  returned  them.  However,  when  lie  put  an 
car-rin"  whieh  he  had  found,  of  bitj  own  accord,  ou  hia 
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car,  he  knew  that  it  ■was  from  an  Mr  it  had  dropped. 
T  cull  tliis  a  sign  of  oonclusloii.  rea-^oii,  and  will ;  why,  in 
tho  mere  making  of  iinise  l>j'  opniiiiij^  or  ttosiiig  a  lid, 
and  in  the  tearing  of  now^papura,  tho  niero  plewsure  in 
noiRs  and  motion  mid  the  Hntlsravtion  of  tho  nso  of 
strength  and  will,  was  B«cn  to  lie  active.  But  it  seema 
remnrkuMc  tliat  tny  child,  when  fourteen  mouths  old, 
0]i(>Dcd  nnd  «lo^ed  tho  lid  of  n  demijohn  iiot  less  than 
eovonty-niQo  times  without  |jnu!>iit^  il  luiiiule  ;  the  vuii- 
coutrutcd  attention  proving  tbo  aasociated  intellect. 
"What  cnnscd  thin  noise?"  would  the  child  have  n^kcd, 
if  alile  to  speak ;  us  he  did,  when  he  could  speak,  iu 
Baying,  "  What  makes  it?" 

The  t'hild,  without  llie  knonlcdj^e  of  language,  could 
think  like  the  iulelligeut  unitunl,  with  tlii^i  exception,  that 
the  latter  would  not  have  liftod  tlio  lid  mo  often  for  itd 
own  itistriiction.  Doubtless,  long  liofore  the  acquiring  of 
Inngutigo.  tlin  ehiUl  is  cmjiisoIous  of  will,  aiid  thiuks;  grad- 
ually, after  prolonged  and  incomplete  activity  of  the  to- 
ordijitditig  puwor  of  <.N>n8t.rioiii*  and  uiieonsciouB  nniiH^uUr 
movements,  independent  actions  are  performed.  The 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  displcusure,  such  as  the  pleas- 
ure of  reaching  after  food  or  preventing  some  discomfort, 
determine  menial  developnieut.  They  have  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  aims  of  a  continual  progressive  evolution  ;  in 
this  sonee,  thu  successive  development  of  tho  child's  will, 
as,  for  instance,  (he  grasping  in  tlia  independttnt  taking  of 
food,  showing  the  interesting  transition  from  an  iocom- 
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plete  co-ordination  to  the  coniplPt?  burnionioua  move- 
iiw>iit  of  Ibc  arm,  tnotitli,  lon<nie,  throiil  niiLscle?!.  The 
ob»orv«t.ion&  I  madu  on  my  own  cliilil  prove  tliiit  th(>ix>  U 
iL'iU  iK'iore  Wiy.  ciMinlinatiiiii  is  cutiiplciloi).  In  llm  tif^li 
month,  moat  ottbred  on  a  fork  wax  iipizcd  by  ttio  IiiiikU 
aomotimea  wrongly,  but  once  rightly,  iind  abwly  I»ri)Ught 
to  the  month.  In  tbc  clo^'eiith  montli  lint  (^hilil  tonic 
cx'cry  <liiy  ii  liiNutiit  witli  bi.s  own  limid  fiom  tin;  liibli'.  niicl 
carried  it  li^hUy  to  ]iU  nioiilb.  Jt  also  bit  piL't-cs  otl'  mxl 
vhcwvtl  tiiviii,  uiid  ilmnk  Troin  »  gliis^i.  £Iglit«eii  monthtii 
he  Ulletl  it  spuon  nicely,  und  carried  it  tu  lii^  iiiDutli. 
When  Iho  *pooii  wna  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  plutc, 
he  took  it,  aflcr  II  .short  con^irlenitioti,  in  liis  li^ll  I1.1111I. 
There  was  do  dilfereiice  between  eating  with  the  right  or 
Wft  hiind. 

Twentieth  motUh,  the  eating  witb  tlio  spoon  improved 
daily  in  safety  and  quielineas,  but  ho  was  not  quite  able 
to  take  bis  food  without  iissistanci-.  inul  dirootioti,  ins  ho 
cnuld  not  till  hia  spoon  well,  boctuiso  3iis  iilieiition  was 
Dot  »ufliei«!iitly  concontiated.  Ho  pniL^cd  often,  duoet- 
ing  his  attcutiou  to  any  ehining  object  when  in  new  buv- 
roundings. 

After  this,  whcu  intentionally  left  to  KcIf-help,  the 
child  improved  greatly.  However,  the  foregoing  stntiv 
niciits  are  suflieictit  to  sliow  tliat  tlie  intention  existed 
before  the  cn-ordinution  was  perfected.  The  will,  the 
knowledge  of  etlcct,  the  conecplion  of  the  whole  luove- 
mfiit,  were  clear  before  it  uould  be  mmed  out,  iu  seen 
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in  gj-mna«titr8  iiml  plaj'.  Pveyer  says  ;  "  I  could  mention 
numerous  niotions,  «iitr€rin}»  in  self-conscioiis  or  instinc- 
tive origin,  es|n3L'iiilly  al'ttiv  watching  children's  plays  and 
tK'ciipations  rrnni  diiy  to  day,  from  week  to  week."  Biit 
I  huvo  miido  nlroody  so  mnuy  detailed  stntemcnts,  and 
su<;h  oliservntions  nre  so  easily  made,  that  It  seems  un- 
m-cesxnry  to  multiply  them,  if  only  mifficicDt  time  h 
liikoa  I»y  parents  to  comparo  a  few  healthy  children. 

It  sucms  lUisiraliii^  tor  noii-scipHtlGc  students,  and  those 
who  may  Utivo  utjilcctcd  this  pait  in  tlic  foregoing  ab- 
Htracta  of  Preyer,  to  refer  to  ttie  complication  of  the 
net  of  will,  liiuied, — 

1.  On  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  desired,  by  the 
power  of  pieturiog  lo  llie  mind  the  diflerepces  I)€twe«u 
the  desired  and  other  ol))e(!ts. 

S,  On  ft  clear  cooceptinn  of  the  necessity  of  reaching 
after  this  deisired  object  by  adjusted  movements. 

3.  On  iL  clear  concojition  of  how  to  nccoiupllsh  these 
motions. 

4.  On  the  power  to  connect  this  mental  conception 
with  the  pruclicul  e^ieoutiou  of  verlulii  motions  lo  it 
certain  end. 

Investigating,  in  earii  simpJe,  even  in  (fie  first,  aUion 
(ff  her  child,  this  complexity  of  efforts,  no  mother  can 
fnil  to  fool  an  oamest  educational  obligation  to  give  the 
needed  assistance  in  this  wonderful  process,  with  Unit 
reverence  and  conseientioosiioss  which  peiVGivo  in  these 
Brst  efforts   the   future  weal  and  woe  of  her  child,  in 
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regard  to  wbich  Froebel  says:  "It  isimpossiblo  to  undo 
ill  the  sbcoihI  year  what  lias  Ijoen  done  wrong  in  the 
first  year,  by  merely  henping  ono  wrong  on  the  top  of 
the  other."  I'ho  following  table  of  Preycr,  which  is 
copied,  nwy  serve  mothers  for  a  similar  aim :  — 


UoftONS 


Hhttkingof  Uie  bend 
Ilolctliig  the  head  ... 

Grasping 

Bisiug  the  upper  purt. 

of  the  body 


Pninling 
Sittlug . . 


SlaiHliiig 

Walking 

Lifliog  Mmsclf  up> 
Sleiipiuu;  or«r  tliKsli- 

Okl 

Kissing 

Cllmhin^ ^.■ 

Jmnping 


wilt. 


Flnt 

atteinpt. 


IftUi  wl* 

ITUl  '■ 

12th  '■ 

I7Ui  'I 

Wlh  " 

iist  " 

4(1  th  '■ 

J8tU  '■ 

65th  ■' 


4th  liny 

nth  w'k 
I8t[i    ■' 

19tti    " 

3Bth    " 
19th    •■ 

23a    ■' 

Itrt    " 
StJtIi    -' 

68th    " 


llLhin'llilVthm'lh 


3(th 
24  th 


asm 
arth 


Wltfa  nSta- 
tltin  add 


I  nth  w'k 
Ifith   " 

T7th    '■ 

Gth  til*Ui 

39Ui  w'k 

SOth    ■• 

■(Bth  •■ 

sr>th  ■■ 

TOth    ■' 

70t1i    '■ 
iSd  in'lh 
2Tth    • 
Uib.    • 


RHttRU. 


Nu  aapport  on  ItR 
back. 

Without    nny  sup- 
port- 
Entirely  free. 
Alon*^  And  Inxt. 
Without  help. 

Free. 


WithoQt  li«lp. 
Ko  help. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SUMMABY  or  THE  GEifEBAL  BESULTS.  '■ 

TnE  inniito  movements  of  every  luiman  being,  aU 
thoughof  variotia  kiml»i,  aro  nliko  for  a  short  timo  both 
b^ronr  nud  after  birth,  but  limi-o  fre*;  than  io  the  ovum, 
«nd  modified  Ity  atiiioxphcric  bi-ciitliiiig.  Tht-so  movo- 
mnnts  are  inipnlsivo,  siich  as  purjjoeeleHa  motlona  of  the 
arm*  Jini!  )ogf  of  (b<wc  newly  l»f»rn  an<l  tlit'ir  grliuaccs, 
all  motor  neJTcs  eeenjing  to  take  :i  purt  in  these  muscu- 
lar contriidiiinK.  They  are,  hoivevfr,  reflex  movomcnts, 
whifh  they  receive  only  from  pcriphcrnl  impressions,  as 
lifjht,  stiuuJ,  touuh,  most  motor  nervwa  likewise  taking 
part  in  tliciii. 

A  lliirti  kind  of  innnto  raovemontti  nre  InatiDctivCf  mich 
ns  sucking  iind  licking.  In  ncw-Iwrn  imimiils,  cspei'ially 
in  young  chicks,  the  instiactivo  movcincDt*  arc  much 
more  complete,  esfjecinlly  aa  regnrda  visual  perceptions. 
The  eyt»  of  a  bird  in  ittf  embryonic  i«tate  ia  much  Inrgcr, 
compiirR<!  with  lis  bniin,  than  is  tho  csisc  in  mun.  Al- 
ihougli  these  impreflsinns  result  in  such  npparoiitly  vot- 
untiiry  inotious  as  picking,  no  movement  of  a  new  unimnl 
or  child  is  delibernic,  such  movcmenlft  being  possible 
only  after  u  suffieieut  development  of  the  senses.     Every 
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Improssion  l)«iDg  thon  full,  nnil  coinpHreil  with  other 
imprc^oiia,  uiitecedent  And  subsequent,  its  caiine  !»<  nUo 
recognized,  and  tlms  becomes  a  (hough);.  Willioiit  Iho 
power  of  thought  there  is  no  will,  without  activity  of  tho 
senses  no  tliou|;bt,  mid  thus  the  will  !»  iiiAepHrnhlu  frum 
the  eenaee,  ditjappeuriu*^  with  their  dlsappvui'uuco,  as  is 
seen  ill  nii  iudividunl  fnst  asleep. 

Kotwilh!*l:iiiriing  that  the  will  is  dopcndnit  on  the 
senses,  it  docs  not  fullow  that  their  highly  devplopod 
activity  hrings  nlong  with  it  a  develupud  will.  Inten- 
tional motions  ocL-ur  only  after  the  first  Ihroo  months  of 
life  ;  they  aris©  gnidimlly,  but  not,  as  it  were,  by  midduii 
inspiralion.  Such  movements,  which  surprise  th«  spectii- 
tor,  have  previously,  whon  not  notictd  by  him,  hmm  often 
made,  tirst  uiiinteDtioimlly,  then  siugly,  lhoiig:ht8  arising 
at  the  same  time  and  ultitiiatcly  in  eonibiriiilion  with  thfUl. 

The  move  permeable  certain  nerves  hiivo  become  by 
frwjucnlly  repuuted  uioljona,  the  greater  resistance  will 
be  enconntprcd  whon  they  are  connected  with  others. 
Witness  tlio  exactness,  never  repeated  in  Inter  time.'*,  with 
which  chihiren  imitate  (when  nbout  four  yt-arw  nitl)  Iho 
aeeont,  pronunciation,  tono,  of  foroi^'u  words  or  dialects 
of  tlittir  native  tongne.  It  is  wrang  to  sny  of  a  new-born 
child  that  it  desirca  something. 

A  chiUl'M  nttfiotion  is  like  that  of  mi  iidult,  clilier  com- 
pulsory (<'nu9od  by  strong  sensual  imprt-sMioiis)  ov  vol- 
untary, the  torincr  occurring  duriog  the  first  thlMe  weeks 
of  life  in  man  only. 
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In  controlling  n  child's  conceptions,  and  substituring 
better  ones  for  such  na  are  ina<ipqiiato,  th»>  weakness  of 
its  will  hns  fo  W  tiikoti  into  iiocouiit.  In  that  rcfipect  the 
striking  credulity,  dorilily,  olisefjinnusnieas,  and  but  slight 
indcpyndeneo  of  will  in  siii-.iH  childr«n  6nds  its  parallel  iu 
Iho  bcliEivior  of  magnetiiicd  adultK.  If  a  child  about 
two  aod  n  Iialf  years  old,  after  linving  eiitcn  pnrt  of  some 
food,  in  suddenly  told  wlirn  abnut  to  take  another  bite, 
"You  have  lijul  cnoug'h,"  it  will  bappei  that  it  stops  eat- 
inj.  In  the  surue  way,  it  is  e;isy  to  persuade  (iliildi'en  of 
three  or  four  thnt  n  certain  piiin  they  are  suffering  is  over, 
that  they  are  not  tired,  not  thirsty,  provided  the  assertion 
is  made  with  suffioii-iit  deoision.  Hcuce,  litlle  diildren 
rannot  be  magnetized,  their  jxywer  of  will  being  too  slight 
for  continued  iiltention. 

By  the  fatigue  consequent  on  continued  altentioo,  we 
can  account  for  tbo  rapid  change  of  a  child's  games.  Too 
frequent  indulgence  in  this  respect.,  however  unobjection- 
able at  the  oulfict,  becomes  an  imimdiment  in  (lie  cultiva> 
lion  of  those  volimtnry  checks  which  are  nuwl  ini})ortiiat 
for  llie  formation  of  character,  and  Nell-will  is  faltered. 
Practice  in  obedience  cnnnot  begin  too  soon,  and  during 
my  daily  observations,  continual  for  six  yeHi-s,  I  Imvo 
noticed  no  drawback  to  early  consistent  gtiidaooe  of 
the  ^©rminatinf?  will,  provided  such  wuidnnte  be  coiu- 
bjncd  with  fhc  greatest  possible  gentleness  and  jtislice.  as 
though  a  very  buby  had  nn  insiglit  into  the  usofid iie^i* 
of  obedience.     By   the   supposiliou   of  such    iiKJght,    B. 
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child>  insist  h  swakeited  t>ooner  tbsti  by  tvainin'^  »ud  by 
aiisigiiipg  11  true  nnJ  rwi«iDi»bIc  ground  for  cv«ry  cociK 
Diiind :  jtii«t  as  intelligence  is  bc^t  )iy  Uio  iivdidiinoo  of 
all  gniuiiUleMt  pruliibiliou,  obedience  is  essoutialljr  facili- 
bitcd. 

By  ciiUivatiiig  eonooptiona  of  a  hi|rfiflr  order,  the  will 
can  h«  giiidcil  iili-piuly  in  ttie  Eteeoiid  yenr  of  it  cbild'« 
life,  uiid  its  ohnracter  ihii»  be  formed. 
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THIRD    PART. 


OW    THE   EVOI.UTION    OT   THE   INTBLLBCT. 


The  evolutiuii  tif  tlin  intellect  dciicrid-s  m>  very  much 
on  tliH  iiilhimici!  uxertc'd  ii|)i)ii  UiEhii-i)  di»|Kmitioii8  liy 
natural  Hurroundings  iind  by  ('diiaititni  Iciiig  Iwloru  lliu 
beginning  of  systematic  iiii?lniclion,  «iid  tlio  imllmdn  of 
education  are  40  manifold,  thnt  it  is  not  possiblA  to  give 
»  complete  «ecoiml  of  a  iitiniml  liilolkrclunl  dt*vi;lo|>- 
mcnt.     Such    im    account    would    bavu    to    cmbiuce    two 

1.  Tbc  combioiDg  of  iniprciwions  witb  pcrooptionsi 
wbicb  CDuaists  c^sentblly  in  tbe  00-oi'dination  of  out- 
ward scHKatton  by  tbc  intclloct  In  »{>u(;e  and  lime. 

2.  The  combining  perceptions  with  conc«|)tiotu. 
The  iuvcHligatioD  of  citber  of  thew  gradoa  iu  so  grcsl 

a  task  Ihiit  n  *mg\e  individual  may  enter  iiixm  it,  but 
cannot  easily  varr}'  it  out  evenly  in  all  direction*. 
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Id  my  search  for  facts,  I  fouod  but  very  litllo  thnt 
can  bo  relied  on,  and  I  therefore  confined  myself  to 
what  observations  I  Imre  made  on  my  own  cbild.  As 
1  have  omitted  whiitevcr  is  doubtful,  I  consider  every 
detail  trustworthy,  nor  have  any  such  observntions  re- 
gardin;;  mcntnl  dcvelopmont  of  a  child  ever  been  pub- 
lislied  to  so  full  an  extimt.  At  llio  same  time,  I  hnve  be- 
come nj-tjiininted  with  enough  other  ehildrcii  to  be  certnin 
thai,  at  least,  generally  speaking,  the  child  so  observed 
did  Dot  differ  from  other  heiilthy  and  intelligent  boys, 
DottvltbritiindLng  considerable  dtlTercRco  in  the  time  and 
rapidity  of  devclopuicnt.  It  would  scorn  that  girls  leum 
Booncr  to  speak  than  boys ;  whereas,  Iboy  seem  to  pos- 
sess lesa  powef  uf  developing  logictil  functions,  or  of 
forminy  uljstr.ic(ions  of  ji  higher  order,  tlie  emotions  are 
Dot  80  finely  shaded  oil"  In  boys  m  in  girls, 

Wilhout  eonsiclering  Biieh  dilTercnees,  the  following 
chapters  treat  exclusively  of  the  development  of  tho 
biiiiii'K  intellectual  activity  during  tho  firat  years  of  life 
in  both  sexes.  I  have,  however,  found  the  inquiry  into 
the  influence  of  emotions  on  the  development  of  u  child's 
intellect  sn  diirxnlt  tliut  I  have  in  the  mean  time  not 
t«ben  any  account  of  it, 

Tho  observiitionB  concern  the  child's  intellect,  Inde- 
pendent of  liingnnge,  the  ncquiaiUon  of  speech,  nud 
lastly,  of  the  fccUug  of  sense. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TtrS  CULTtVATtO^f  OF  TBE  CHILD'S  ISTELLECT.  IKDE- 
PENDENT   OP   LAMifVAQE. 


A  WIDELY  eprcttd  prejudice  asserts  "  there  is  no  iiitel- 
left  williout  liingiiiige."  To  give  a  decision  is  difficult 
or  impossihle  for  the  thinker  wiio  has  long  forgotten 
the  time  when  he  learned  how  to  K|H?ak.  For  even  he 
can,  on  having  arrived  nt  a  concliBion,  not  admit  that 
he  hfi*  hoen  thinking:  without  words.  A  child  nivt  yet 
capable  of  speech  learns  how  to  tliiiilt  of  it^  own  aa- 
coi'(],  ns  it  BO  learos  how  to  nee  ami  Iteiir.  If  tbiiikiitg 
is  "inward  speuking,"   there  is  8pee<ih   without  words. 

Memory,  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  intended 
and  considered  moveuieiits,  for  the  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing exertion,  must  iu  n,  greater  nv  less  degree  he  as- 
rrihed  to  the  child,  all  of  them  independent  of  verbal 
speech.  The,  as  it  were,  embryonic  logic  of  a  child 
has  no  iieod  of  wordg. 

First  in  time  eoinea  memory,  without  which  intellect 
ia  impoasible.  The  aolo  ranterial  the  intelleet  ciin  dis- 
pose of  ia  receivod  by  tliu  senses,  and  givnii  by  the 
uciiiiations ;  to  initinte  tlie  lowcat  degree  of  bitelhtetiitil 
activity,  —  eompadsoD,  —  two  uoeijuul  seusatious  have  to 
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occur.  But  as  the  sensations  which  are  to  be  com- 
pui-ed  cannot  tuke  pl&ce  all  ut  the  tiiime  timu,  mumory 
ia  requisite ;  thut  \s,  the  recollect  ion  of  former  sensa- 
tions uoucssiiry  for  comparison. 

By  memory-,  1  deeignate  th©  result  of  individuiil  im- 
preaaioiit*  and  experiences  an  (listiiif^iiiBhcd  from  instuict, 
which  con8i»t»  of  inherited  traces  of  nnccatral  expeii- 
ences.  All  sensations  leuTo  Iwhind  ttiom  inipi'c»8ioiis 
uindc  ou  the  hruiu,  eoiue  of  which  are  but  aW^'hX  and 
easily  ohliter»le»l  by  others,  others  strong  and  more 
permanent. 

In  the  beginning  of  life  the  power  of  memory  seems 
to  be  first  exerted  on  tai^te  (sweetueu);)  niMJ  smell  (the 
scent  of  mill;).  Next  in  order  U  sight,  utid  liiU^r, 
henring.  A  baby,  when  three  or  four  mouths  old, 
chiin^e^  the  expression  of  lii.'i  fac«,  exprcMsivo  of  «*- 
toBiishinent,  on  being  taken  f»  u  room  not  ueen  before. 
The  Dew  sonsallona  of  li*;ht,  the  diOereiit  dlHribution 
of  shude,  excite  bis  ntleution,  uo  aetouisbuient  beiug 
visible  when  he  is  tnken  Imck  to  bin  former  »nrrouud- 
inga,  whitjh  Jiavc  lost  tlie  cliiirm  of  iiovL-Ify;  tlial  is,  a 
certain  recollectiotk  has  been  imprinted  upon  the  baby's 
mind. 

Before  n  be)>ttby  child  iij  eeven  niniilh;^  old,  lie  dtstin- 
guishe!^  hunuin  tiiccs ;  tirst,  th.it  of  his  mother  from 
that  of  his  nuitte,  then  tli:)t  of  hi.H  father  whom  he  \\a* 
Been  less  often,  and  nil  three  fiicct  fruiii  thut  uf  every 
stranger.     How  much  sooner  babies  reeogoizQ    and  foU 
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low  with  iLeir  eyei  liuimin  faces  and  forms  tlinn  other 
objecU,  hns  boon  often  noticrfld. 

A  girl  wliou  but  scveit  iiioiitbs  old  shows  u  ^)od  dofll 
of  iiitcretit  when  loulilnj;  nt  )>icturcH,  pointing  her  little 
6i^«r  to  tile  heads  of  luitunn  l!^uro». 

^'I]«n  Dot  two  months  old  my  boy  could  lociilbe  bin 
uioiIilVh  fiico  atulvoicii;  i»ugji  rot:o|^iition  pnwuiiiKwos  h 
very  close  coniiCLtiua  of  tlie  picttiret^  of  memory. 

A  girl  iif  olrvrn  nionllin  r('(X)giii/cd  at  once,  umidnt 
soiiDds  ol*  joy,  iHtr  uuri^e,  after  au  iLbeeDce  of  six  dnys ; 
uud  aiiutl«r  girl,  iiinu  iiioiittiii  old,  bur  father,  aft«r  a  sup- 
iimtiou  of  four  duys.  My  boy.  when  but  six  nionMm 
old.  did  not  recognize  his  nurse  after  an  absence  of  four 
weeks;  whcroaa,  anotlior  diiUK  only  four  iiiontLi^  old, 
itoliced  the  itbtieiice  of  Win  luirse,  which  lasted  only  one 
dtiy,  in  tho  wvwi»h)};;  vritrd  wry  inuuli,  nrtor  lii?*  di»c*iv«ry, 
looUiDg  ubout  evi-rywhcre  in  tlic  r»om,  amidst  renewed 
cries  on  tiudiug  hh  stmri;b  futile.  Tbv  vnmv  ebild,  \vheD 
ten  HKHitiiH  old,  showed  indilffirtMH-'C  lo  Win  imrr-nln  afWr 
an  absence.  When  oii«  of  nine  pins  wns  takfm  ;nv«y,  the 
<:hild  ii4ttii:ed  It,  iind  at  the  Hfie  of  ^jglilueii  tiiouths  he 
knew  iDfiDiediiitoly  whetiicr  his  ti^n  iiniiiiHU  were  com- 
plete nr  not.  When  nineteen  and  twuiity-ono  uioiilhti 
old,  r*'j»pe«tivoIy,  my  boy  know  hi.i  fntber  at  once  from 
A  diMoni^e,  after  an  absence  of  several  dayit.  and  oaoe 
after  an  alMtentrc  of  two  weeks;  and  when  twenty-tbreo 
mouthy  old  ho  showed  grL-iii  joy  on  M-oJti^  "n"'"  ^^y 
wbidi  bo  Lad  not  »eoD  for  moj'e  thau  eleven  weeks, 
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ha?in^  b«en  from  homo  with  hm  parents ;  all  this  not* 
withntnnding  liis  otherwise  great  forgetftilness.  Ofteu  a 
favorite  toy  could  he  taljcn  from  him  without  his  noticing 
or  asking  for  it.  But  when,  in  hJa  eighteenth  month, 
after  having  bocn  ncctistomcd  to  onrry  two  towels  to  Iiin 
niotlier,  which  he  afUTward»  had  to  take  back  to  their 
forauT  pkce,  on  one  ocnanion,  he  recfeivMl  hnok  only 
one,  ho  came  forward  witli  questioning  look  and  tone  of 
voice,  to  fetch  the  other.  An  obscrvution  of  this  kind 
proves  the  high  tJevclopment  of  memory  for  connected 
conceptions  of  sight  and  motion  without  nay  knowledge 
of  the  coiTesponding  words.  Such  artificial  at^Hociiitious, 
however,  arc  soon  forgotten  iinless  coDtinually  renewed, 

Often  whut  hiis  recently  lieeu  committed  to  memory, 
such  as  verses,  caii  he  fiometimfts  more  fluently  i-ceited  in 
sleep  thiin  during  wiiking :  witness  a  girl  three  yenra 
and  (ivo  months  old  who  could  not  repeat  without  hesita- 
tion ft  birthday  poem  of  five  lines,  but  repeated  them 
ulotid  uod  without  intencipttoii  in  her  ulecp  the  following 
night. 

Notwithstanding  the  ahsoncxi  of  accurate  ol>scr\'ations, 
it  Is  generally  asserted  that  an  adult  can  remember  only 
aft  far  back  aa  the  fourth  year  of  his  Htie.  No  one  hnH 
liny  rceollection  of  his  former  incsipacity  of  balancing  his 
head,  of  turning  round,  of  sitting,  stnnding,  walking, 
difficulty  of  hearing  and  of  distinguishing  his  body  fioni 
other  objects. 

A  child's  reaaaning  caiiDot  be  colled  illogical,  however 
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awkward  it  may  be.  An  adult  wishing  to  nrater  flovrers 
will  first  3CC  whether  his  watcriug-[»ol  conlaiiis  wntcr; 
wherea:^,  iin  Infant  of  u  year  iind  n  linlf,  witueHsiiig  Ibu 
watering  uf  pluiitx,  found  great  pleuHuru  in  going  witb 
Ibe  empty  wntcriug-pot  from  flower  to  flower,  iningiuing 
to  spfCdd  Water,  the  notion '*watoring-t)ot "  being  iden- 
tical in  bin  mind  with  the  concvptiuii  "  wntcritig-pol  full 
of  wutor.** 

Much,  therefore,  tliut  is  n^otibed  to  ii  ehihlV  liimglnit- 
tion  rcauUe  efrscntlally  from  the  foruiatiou  uf  indistinct 
conceptions,  and  hecnuse  be  is  unable  to  combine  coiiattint 
attributes  with  Himi'jtiy  dt^fintul  concoiriiuns.  Whitn  ii 
child  not  yet  two  j'cais  old,  holding  hii  empty  cup  to  hi^ 
month,  prwtends  to  sip  from  it,  surli  "play"  tc-'inll-i.  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  iiisiitlioieiit  conception  of  "ii  lull 
cup."  Beverages,  driukiug  utcnsilB,  and  drinking  Imvo 
so  often  been  perceived  together,  that  when  oueurriug 
singly  they  suggest  ench  other ;  hetiiie,  the  pleasure  a 
chihl  hut  in  pouring  out  of  empty  jiigs  into,  and  hi  drink- 
ing  out  of,  empty  cups. 

The  ease  with  which  children  cnn  be  deceived  is  owing 
uiuch  more  to  w»ut  of  experience  thuii  to  want  uf  intvl- 
leet.  When  a  child  &  year  and  a,  half  old,  after  having 
held  out  aonie  leaves  to  a  sheep  or  n  stag,  a  few  days 
after  on  seeing  a  hird  hof)  across  the  road  oilers  to  it 
quickly  plucked  bhules  of  grass,  prejiuniing  that  it  aUo 
will  eiit  thttm  out  of  bis  linnd,  it  id  wrong  to  eidl  sucb  an 
act  "  stupid"  J  it  is  a  proof  of  ignorance,  that  is,  inexpe- 
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rieoco;  it  is  not  illogical.  The  term  "  xtupid  "  wouM  be 
juatllWd  only  if  tfae  chiUl  failed  to  learn  ulliinatuly  the 
diOcTDUice  uf  thti  iiiiimiiU  Ibus  fed.  Oq  lli»  otlitT  luincl, 
when  a  child  tn'o  dimI  a  half  years  old  put*  a  watth  first 
to  his  ri^l,,  t]u>n  to  his  letl  ear,  niul  Ihmt  jxiiuting  to  Ihii 
olock  OD  the  u-all.  (■xcikiiiiH  with  gi'eat  joy.  "The  wntcli 
'g  aho  going,"  such  iiide]>eudLMil  liiduclioa  is  rightly  culkd 
n  tok4>n  of  tiiuh-rHtnudin". 

The  power  uf  formiii|;  auch  iihstraiitioiis  may  he  noticfd 
ui  children  not  yet  aoe  year  old.  A  hahy  will  t>e  Mtmck 
with  thu  whitu  mipeiirttuec)  of  uiilk,  atiU  "ultetmuting  "  or 
isolating  thi9  attrihiit«  frtnii  iiinuDiei'Hble  other  -iniprts- 
siuiis,  comliine  it  iato  a  ooiittptiun,  YVlirUti,  auiuu  lUMtilhii 
later,  it  chooBeg  some  BQund  h»  nii  uutwiii'd  »ign  of  Uiiti 
abetnictiun,  this  sign  did  tint  hrliig  aUHil  lli»  luniiation 
of  the  oouception.  hut  was  subsequent  to  it.  It  vouid  be 
inleiviitiag  to  collect  oliHen'utiiiHti  voui%rniag  tliiti  powctr 
of  reiisooing  in  eui'ly  childhood,  wbilo  it  U  »till  uiiii)t«r 
fered  with  by  language,  either  tor  progresji  or  (he  \v 
verse,  wherens  tlierc  tii  a  great  Imlt  of  kiujIi  ohscivutious. 
When  H  child,  Dot  y«t  two  years  okl,  ou  listening  to  a 
wtitcl],  exriniins  for  tli«  first  time,  "Tick,  tack,"  looking 
at  the  name  time  nt  thv  clock  on  tho  wnll,  it  'ib  not,  at;  G. 
liiiiduer  fays,  Ifcu  "  lirct,  hltiiough  I'nipty  and  ooHfiwwI, 
conception"  tho  riiiUl  hii»  fortiittd,  )>ut  it  hud  tlie  u>m'e|>- 
tioQ  previously,  to  which  it  now  for  the  tir»t  time  gave  a 
name. 

The  obHorvnlion  Darwin  mado  in  his  child  wh«u  ooe 


)undrc!(l  iiml  forty-four  dayn  nid,  nppeHiTtl  to  hiin  ai  the 
first  pitKjf  of  «  "kind  of  pnictical  reflectioB."  It  was 
tliis  ;  the  chiM  lakin;;  hold  of  hh  father's  finger  put  it 
lo  his  iiKUith,  hut  his  own  hnnd  bindired  his  sucking  th« 
finger.  Instead  of  removing  the  hand,  the  uhild  let  it 
g'lido  along  the  finger,  whrrehy  it  was  fcrmlded  lo  put  the 
point  of  the  finger  into  its  mouth.  As  this  proceeding 
was  sevonil  (inics  ropeatrd,  it  was  niiinifeBtljk'  not  iiL-fidon- 
tal,  but  iiitGiitiouiil.  At  the  ngt^  of  five  months  there 
ai-ODo  n«»ociutioii»  of  conoepliona,  indopcmlcnt  of  aiiy 
instiniction ;  as,  for  exaiuplc,  when  th«  dtild  hiid  had  hU 
hat  nnd  i^loiilt  put  ou,  it  iKacatne  very  uiigry  if  it  wu»  uot 
tiiken  oiitsido  immediately. 

Of  tlio  sh'cnglh  of  logical  reasoning  withmit  words,  llic 
following  observations  givo  evidence.':  when  my  boy,  m 
well  ax  tiiiolher  eliild,  both  tifleen  months  old,  bud  burrii-d 
hi»  fingor  at  a  burning  taper,  he  could  not  ugiiiu  he  pi-e- 
vutlod  U]ion  to  approneh  hia  finger  to  the  flume,  Imt 
wiiul<I  .soioi'tiiiH'.s,  ill  [ihiy,  move  it  in  its  direetton,  wifh- 
out  toudhiog  it ;  he  likowiso  (when  (^Iglitoen  month!*  old) 
carried  .a  piece  of  firewood  to  the  dnor  of  the  stox'e  niid 
»bovcd  it  iusidc,  proudly  looking  at  bis  parents,,  Thi^ 
surely  is  a  case  of  something  more  tlmn  iuittntiou. 

Before  lie  was  fifteen  months  old  ho  would  nBver  with- 
out screaming  suhinit  to  have  h\s  mouth  and  thin  wiped, 
but  allowed  the  diaagreeahle  operation  tr»  go  on  in  tiilenct) 
ever  after.  He  eiinnot  but  have  noticed  that  it  was  over 
all  the  Runtier,  the  more  quiet  he  vras. 
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Similar  obsorrattoiis  cnu  bo  made  with  every  infant, 
pniviiied  there  is  not  too  mui'Ii  talking,  chastlsiog,  yield- 
ing, niid  .s|i()iliii^.  Ill  Iii5  tiiiulociUti  UKiiith  il  luipponed 
that  my  hoy  one  evening  rcsiftcd  the  order  to  lie  doxrn. 
I  let  him  cry,  rise  on  hi8  coiidi,  but  did  not  take  him  out, 
nor  rlid  1  sjionk  to  him,  nor  use  any  violpnco,  remaiDing 
near  him  nil  the  tiiiu'  without  iiny  movcmciiit.  At  Inst  he 
got  lired,  lay  down  and  at  once  foil  nsleep.  Thus  was 
noijuirod  llic.  kii«wI(idgo  of  tlic  iisolcssnc^  of  ec-reiiniiDg 
in  order  lo  ewajio  nbt'dienco.  ilo  had  learned  to  know 
whiit  wns  vight  (perinittwl  and  enjoined)  aud  was  wrong 
(forhiddcn)  ;  at  scvontcon  montlis  his  sciii^e  of  cleanliness 
wiis  stronirly  developed;  and  later  (iu  hia  thirty-third 
iiioiitlij  htt  eoiiUl  nol  sco  >villioiit  a  strong  protest  his 
DUisc  iictiiig  coimtcr  to  injuiicliuiis  given  to  him  alone, 
such  as  putting  lier  knife  t^i  her  mouth,  or  dipping  broad 
into  milk. 

Feelings  of  thix  kind  |)r[)VR  not  no  much  the  existence 
of  a  sotiso  of  duty,  ii:^  tho  conviction  thait  traiisgi'ession  of 
Wt'ii-knoMii  rules  uf  t'ondui't  have  unpleiisaiit  consequen- 
ces, that  is,  that  cci-tniii  nets  liriiig  along  with  them 
pleasurable  IWIingB  and  others  tho  reverse.  I  aui  sorry 
not  to  have  succeeded  in  aseei-tidning  by  liow  much  time 
llicy  preceded  the  knowledge  of  words. 

In  many  of  the  ensea  iiicntioncd  almve  and  easily  mul- 
tijjliod  by  a3»iduous  ohacrvutioii,  there  ia  not  the  least 
sign  of  itn  inliuence  of  spoken  words.  The  cases  brought 
forward  in  this  chapter,  and  observed  by  mysolf,  prove 
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tfint  a  child's  rPiisoning  power  attains  it  Iiigli  dpgreo  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  words ;  niu]  tlu'i-p  is  iki  re«H(in  lo 
cnnsidpr  the  intellijj'cnt  AL'tions  of  iliilth"oii  who  csinnot 
yet  speak,  thnt  is,  express  their  conceptions  in  words,  hut 
can  ah-oadj-  connect  thoui  with  each  other,  as  specilically 
Srent  fi-om  the  intelligent  actions  of  clover  oiiing- 
Oatangs  niul  eliiitipajizccs,  ^Vhereiii  (lie  (llU'erenco  so 
cODSists  is,  thnl  the  latter  cnnnot  form  so  nuiny  nor  such 
cl«nr  or  nb^^truct  coiiccplions  as  Ihc  more  cudowcit  Utimaa 
child  among  men,  hui;  before  it  Imx  Imnial  hnm  to 
tpeak.  In  coDHcqucuce  of  spcccli,  the  gap  is  ho  much 
widened  that  what  previously  seemed  in  m:iny  ix'Hpects 
aloiost  hnman-Iiko,  now  prcscuta  a  loathsome  caricature 
of  num.  Til  order,  tJn^rcfitre,  lo  iMidin-Hluiid  Ihe  true  dif- 
ference hetwcen  man  and  brute,  it  lias  fo  be  discovered 
how  a  child  or  aniaial  can  have  coiiceptiona  without 
words,  nnd  cilo  Hdcijiititely  connect  them  ;  whclhur,  for 
instance,  it  is  done  in  recollected  iinagei',  as  in  drpaiiis ; 
iiud  au  iN<ntiry  is  needed  into  (ho  ninuuer  nf  the  iicf]iiiBl- 
tion  of  speech.  Sonic  insight  may  be  hud  iuto  the  for- 
mer important  problem  by  investigating  how  children 
bora  deaf,  the  BO-cnIled  deaf  and  dumb,  foriu  their  con- 
ceptions. 

For  this  xihi-])obo,  I  cannot  do  better  tlinn  quote  tlio 
words  of  Mr.  C.  Ochlwelu,  dirBelnr  of  tlio  Weiiniir 
Inetittilion  for  tho  deaf  and  dnnilt :  — 

"  In  the  tirttt  ycHrs  of  bis  life  a  deaf  nnd  dumb  child 
toolu  ut,  turu»  about,  and  handles  in  all  dtrectiou^,  ob- 
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'jocts  exciting  Jils  nttention.  He  goes  near  to  mich  aa 
aro  uiot'o  dishiiiti  rewiviiij^  in  tlint  way,  liko  ordinftry 
(hilili'on,  t<eni>!ilioDs  imd  conceptions  of  scnsiitlons,  and 
fiitin  lilt)  ulijecla  tlieiiiKelvcs  a  number  of  attriliiitc», 
which  he  comimres  with  each  other,  ami  with  those  of 
oLlier  objects,  but  alwayts  refers  tuick  lo  tbut  ono  which 
happens  (o  interest  him.  The  inlliuuniB  tliis  object  bus 
had  on  him  by  means  of  fai)4  sight  nud  touch,  ho  repre- 
sents to  other  individuals  by  signs,  Appealing  to  sight  And 
mcdiiitcly  also  to  touvb,  rcprt-aenti ug  by  bi«  movcmonU 
th«  object  ho  has  seen  and  felt.  For  this  piirpoae  ho  usrs 
etK'li  means  na  nnture  has  placed  in  the  j)uwor  of  man  : 
that  is  to  say,  his  poorer  to  move  the  nmsclcs  of  hia  tuee, 
hijt  hiind-'i,  mid  if  need  be,  his  feet.  These  s'lgjis,  Jieff- 
formed  and  received,  and  not  rewivtd  by  ani/  iimtrutCiott, 
wliii-h  llie  desf-inule  cniplny:^,  are,  as  it  wure,  the  outline 
of  the  ininge  ho  discovered,  nnd  ni'c,  tbercforo,  !i  dom 
representation  uf  hi^  mental  hIhIo.  Not  only  uro,  in  the 
coui'se  of  his  sen.=Rtion«  nnd  perceptions,  his  own  gooses, 
hia  own  obS'er\'ation  and  mode  of  conception,  active,  but 
the  nltribittefl  of  tbo  objects  olt^crved  by  him  un,  ac- 
cording to  his  purticultir  t'odowmcnts,  likewise  i*ais«d 
by  him  to  conccptloos,  however  incomplete,  through  ooui- 
pai'ison,  »cpiiration,  combination;  that  Is,  by  bis  own 
net.  and  both  named  and  recognized  by  signs  ititeliigilile 
to  himself.  Thus  is  aliuwn  Iiow  Ihc  iiii'-nliil  development 
of  the  dcfif-mute  i.s  brought  about  by  his  want  of  hearing 
and  luuguuge.     It  seems  at  firtit  im  .idvautage  tliut  (tw 
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Bign  wilh  which  he  represents  a  conceplion  in  taken  from 
the  inipresgioii,  from  the  imago,  from  the  representatioa 
which  he  himself  has,  or  has  Iiiici,  cnich  sign  designating 
nothing  foreign  to  him,  but  only  that  which  bm  become 
his  owD.  On  the  other  linnd,  he  hn»  nnt  that  power  of 
genemlizatiou  uUimatoIy  acquii'cd  by  an  ordinary  chiUl, 
although.  Hi*  it  were,  by  im  oiitwiird  oomputsion,  as,  for 
instjince,  whon  the  foniicr,  l)y  puiiiting  to  his  own  fleah 
and  Kkin,  do^i^nati^s  aUo  animal  flesh  nnd  nnimjil  shin. 
A  dc'flf-muto  touches  his  lips  wliea  he  mcnns  to  rcpredent 
something  red,  which  sigu  applies  equally  to  tho  redness 
of  the  sky,  of  pictures,  wearing  a  pciul,  flowers,  etc.'* 

But  bcfori!  ii  thinking  deaf-nuile  hiis  fcnTticdthe  notion 
of  "  red,"  lie  had  Hcquired  idrciudy  tho  luinccptioiia,  "  lip," 
"  dress,"  "  sky,"  "  Hower,"  etc. 

To  Itnovv  how  the  intelligence  of  an  ordinary  chiUl  de- 
velops, nnd  how  groally  indep<?ndrnt  of  spoken  Iimgnago 
is  his  manner  of  forming  concetrtions,  «  colloction  of  sudi 
conceptions  ns  uiu^ducuti-d  (iKiif-mutt's,  iiimcijiiniiitod  with 
cither  the  finger  alphabet  or  articidation,  make  Itnown  to 
otherft  ty  moans  of  their  own  gestures,  is  indispensable. 
But  their  language  comprises  "  not  only  tho.se  various  cx- 
proesivo  changes  of  countenance,  bat  also  the  different 
gcstiadations,  attitudes,  directions,  positions,  and  nmve- 
incntK  of  all  parts  of  th«  body  by  which  a  deaf-mute 
expresses  his  conceptions  naturally,  that  is,  vninJltteTtced 
by  a.ny  kind  of  education." 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

msronr  op  tub  development  op  speech  lv  tee 

CHILD. 

Ip  we  compare  the  obstucles  to  speech  occurring  in  the 
adult  with  the  imperfectiona  of  speech  characterizing  tbo 
child,  ninl  also  inakii  tho  hitler  a  mihject  of  chrounlogical 
observation,  \vu  shall  discover  iha  order  iii  which  tho  dif- 
ferent portions  of  tbe  articulatiDg  apparatus  come  into 
action.  'Die  imiiresaivc  uud  ej:prsenive  •  ncrve-Uues  will 
first  occupy  ouv  iitteiitioii. 

Thn  Dcw-Iiorii  chihl  is  deaf,  so  that  no  souikIa  it  makf!) 
can  be  legnrded  as  nnswers  to  other  sounds  ;  its  fii-st  cry 
IB  purely  II  rHlIex  action,  like  thtj  »oiLiid  niiide  by  the  de- 
cnpituted  frog  wliose  hack  is  stroked.  This  short  period 
of  deafness  u  followed  by  one  in  which  cries  express  bod- 
ily coudilioDS  and  feelings,  like  pain,  hunger,  nnd  cold. 
Even  hero  there  is  no  conneition  l»etwe«n  llie  expressive 
acts  and  the  auditory  mipressions,  hut  the  vocal  orjrans 
ai-o  usod  when  other  etiisory  ucrvcs  tlian  those  of  liouring 
aro  uuplciisantly  affected,  as  when  ttioro  is  a  diuusUng 
light  or  bitter  taste.    Not  until  later  does  n  midden  uudi- 


*  Imjimaive,  i.  *•-.  those  occupied  with  auditoL'y  impressiona;  et^tm- 
sive,  tiKMC  relating  to  arttciilatioo. 
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tory  impresMon  (which  fnnnerly  caused  only  it  start,  and 
Huhseniienllj'  a  niiivenng  of  tUo  eyolkl)  ui'ouao  itu  an- 
swering cry;  iind  this  nlso  may  bo  purely  reflex. 

Quito  Jiflcreut  is  thu  lirst  iiudtblo  rcepoimo  to  n  ticivly 
recognized  auditory  impression,  such  as  tho  Bounds  a 
child  niaUcs  when  it  hciirs  musio  for  the  first  time.  I 
rcgai'd  this  a-^  the  first  sign  of  the  aowly  completed  toii- 
neC'tinn  between  ini])reMsiv<:  (luiditory)  and  fxpri;s>iv(5 
(emoliontil  artiiiibilivc)  non'o-liiie»,  iilthuii^h  botli  wcro 
sepani Irly  oprn  long  bcfoii>. 

We  must  now  consider  whether  there  is  a  firm  inter- 
central  emnmvnkation  butweon  tho  two.  If  the  cliild 
laughs  and  show»  ploiisitrc  nt  the  sound  of  music,  its 
voice  cHnnot  Iwi  du«  to  rofli'x  jiclion,  Biiieo  without  tho 
cerebrum  H  couKl  neither  luii^li  nor  express  joy.  But 
this  doea  not  prove  tho  existence  of  a  center  of  speech 
(spmchcciiti-um)  in  the  iiifuut.  The  fact  that  it  makes 
easily  uttered  sounds,  only  shows  that  the  aiticulalory 
apparatus  is  in  order,  and  that  it  is  intentionally  em- 
ployed. The  syllabled  aimlessly  uttered  during  the  tirst 
half-year  arc  sitiiple  ones;  duving  the  first  month  we 
observe  nlmogt  exclusively  vowels,  and  often  m  in  iha 
dlief  roprcsenttitive  of  the  consonants  in  the  third  mouth. 
Yet  despite  the  simplicity  of  souuds,  the  child  can  fi-e- 
qucntly.  often  long  hefoi-o  tho  seventh  month,  respond  to 
questions,  adiumiilion  ,  or  reproof,  cither  with  inarticu- 
late eoundr^  or  very  simple  syllables,  like  j}a,  la^  7n/i,  da, 
etc.     Those  cannot  be  purely  rcHcx,    liko  sneexiug,  as 
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they  do  not  occur  with  inicroi^epiiiilous  cliililron,  or  tliose 
born  deaf.  Tboy  accordingly  indicitte  a  simple  but  un- 
mlftttkohly  intellectual  action  of  the  cerebrum  between 
tbo  |)erccptioa  of  the  sound  Hod  the  utterance.  Besides, 
wo  notice  that  the  infaut  behuves  diSerentty  according  as 
it  hears  a  etern  command  or  n  cnressing  word,  n  prohibi- 
tion or  II  permissiou  ;  although  il !»  the  tone,  accent,  and 
pitch  of  the  voice,  more  tUaa  the  words,  which  attract  its 
attention.  Vowels  are  heurd  by  the  child  much  better 
than  consonants  during  the  tirst  half-year. 

Although  all  healthy  infants,  before  they  can  repent  or 
understand  a  word,  can  express  their  feelings  by  vari(JU« 
sounds  and  even  syllables,  and  can  dietiugiush  vowels 
and  a  few  cousonantg  in  the  words  they  bear,  yet  they 
are  not  in  this  Buperior  to  the  intelligent  nuiniid.  The 
dog  will  burk  or  whine  in  respoose  to  petting  or  scold- 
ing, and  has  quite  as  clear  an  understanding  of  the  vari- 
ous enmmandfi,  Down!  Fetch!  Chiirgc !  Ilcrcl  etc.,  as 
the  infant  has  of  the  nursery  vocal niliiry.  Since  c«ch 
language  expresses  such  commands  by  dilTt^'cnt  terms, 
we  see  that  there  is  no  iiihciitcd  connection  between  the 
quality  of  the  sound  hoard  and  the  act  to  be  performed, 
as  there  perhaps  is  in  the  case  of  the  runaway  chicken, 
whieh  follows  tho  clucking  of  the  hen. 

Even  before  the  articulating  inochanism  of  the  child  13 
Bufficieutiy  developed  for  it  to  lept-at  the  soumis  heard, 
it  will  show  its  understanding  of  them  by  appropri- 
ate motions  and  gestures.     In   boiuo   children,   ou    ttu 
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other  band,  imitutiv»  ni'lictiliition  is  (1evpIo)H>cl  t>niii»n'liiit 
earlier  fluin  cromprcbcDsion,  Ijut  Ihis  pniTot-Iiko  siwcch 
can  never  o^eiip  Iicforn  tht*  fourth  month,  iiml  only  nftor 
some  spoken  word  ha«  already  bt-on  understood.  Lind- 
ner tolls  how,  when  ho  noticed  that  his  oiglit-wcnks-old 
child  wn»  obs«r%'ing  tlio  swinging  pciidtdurn  of  tblj  clock, 
hccarriwl  Iiini  up  to  it,  saving,  "Tick-tack,"  in  tho  rli_vtlini 
of  tbc  pendulum  ;  and  how,  whon  hi;  aflcrwiinU  vopcuted, 
"Tick-tack,"  Mio  child  would  tnni,  sit  firfit  slowly,  Imt 
before  long  instantly  towiirds  th(;  clunk.  In  this  iiiso 
coniprchciision  vt»H  nhuwu  long  before  )bti  lirst  iil1cin|ik 
at  imitation. 

The  idiibility  of  the  child  to  roperit  Byllablps  ciinnot, 
ebortl^'  before  ho  flcpom|)Ushos  tUo  task,  bo  iiscrihod  to 
a  purely  physical  incapacity,  or  to  slupiility  or  weaknosH 
of  wilI-|K)wcr.  Tlio  unaiiecessful  cllbrts  he  mtikoiK  iit 
imitation  ahow  thut  hia  will-power  ia  not  at  fault.  Wo 
observe  fjvin  llio  («bttipiici*«  of  lieiiriitg,  mid  the  invnhiii- 
tary  formation  of  the  very  sounds  which  arc  to  be  Imi- 
tated, tliiit  Ihfi  impressive  and  expressive  nervo  linRn  iiro 
developed  and  intact;  su  the  cause  of  tlic  irmbility  must 
be  a  centro-motor  one.  The  connection  between  Iho 
Kouiid  center  aud  syllable  center,  :ind  thnt  of  both  with 
the  motovium  of  Bpoeoh,  is  not  yet  fully  open.  But  tho 
very  first  attempt  at  inutnting  a  sound  shows  pi-ogi-oss 
in  the  di'velopment  of  the  brain,  since  no  nttempt  at 
imitittion,  even  nf  a  single  sound,  csin  occur  without  the 
participjitioQ  of  the  cerebrum.     The   first   successful  ut^ 
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teui[»t  of  thift  sort  ]imvcs  condusivcly  the  CHtaMishincnt 
of  intcr-i-wn trill  ton iitiiil ions  lit-twei-H  the  Hoiind  nml  syl- 
lable ccintcrK  iiiul  [Im  motoriiiin;  but  it  tells  us  nothing^ 
with  rrgai'il  to  llio  cutupri'/iensioa  of  tlia  viovii  repeated. 
Wo  find  tluit  nil  fhHilnm  wlio  cnu  lioar,  but  uro  not  able 
to  t!ilk,*i'cpcat  many  word*  without  ua<lcr«tdnding  them, 
ftnd  unilet'£itnnd  intiiiy  woixls  without  being  able  lo  re- 
peal tliciu. 

It  in  ctM'lttiii  tliitt  t.ht!  iiinjority  of  Gbildren  whct^n  licar- 
itig  is  ^uuil,  iluvclo])  thu  imprcssivc  mure  ttmii  thtt 
espi'esrtivo,  articulatory  eiilo.  Probubly  those  children 
who  early  becoitio  .skillful  iniilutors  of  sound  iii-o  tho 
first  lo  karii  to  .spoak,  and  the.  ones  M-hosc  terebmin 
giiJWM  eiirlifist.  and  !>l(j|»:*  gniivinj,'  L-arliust;  while  tlnijw 
who  iiff  (blower  mid  less  inoliued  to  imitate,  for  Ihc  most 
purt  Ifurn  to  Apeak  Inter,  but  nre  iiioro  intelligent,  for 
Ihti  bi'jiin  grows  ciuhr  ■with  higher  tiicntftl  iittivily.  It 
in  better  developed  when  the  child,  inHtcMd  of  mechan- 
icnlly  imitating  words,  tries  to  discover  their  nieiining; 
and  this  period  is  the  iiio^t  ititci-esting  of  thu  whole 
mental  developniciil.  Just  as  tho  adidt,  who  has  par- 
tially learned  u  foreign  hinguiige  and  hears  it  fluuntly 
spoken,  can  ctitch  tb«  meaning  of  a  portion  and  imagine 
ttie  seQBo  of  the  whole,  so  the  child  will  undcnttnnd 
ocrtain  words,  and  by  watching  the  expression  an<l  gc?- 
tuiey  of  thu  spenUer,  will  often  divino  the  remainder  of 
a  Bcnicnce,  Bhowing  itfn  t-om prehension  by  gi!stiiri>»  nnd 
cines,  before  it  is  able  to  speak  a  single  intelligible  word. 


The  cuutfc  of  a  bcuitby  L-bild*s  slownefis  to  exprci^a  in 
articulate  words  wtutt  it  understntids  nuil  tUfsircs  {3  not 
iluc,  03  bail  ulleii  licvi)  sutiposcd,  to  u  nluwi'r  tluvolo|> 
ment  of  the  expressive  tnolor  mechanism,  but  to  Lho  Jifti> 
cultj  of  uaiting  the  vaj-ious  oeiilral  tteiiwriunis  {Sinneih 
SindTvck  Magazine)  witli  tha  inter •ccntrnl  oonQoctini; 
line,  which  runs  between  the  acoustic  oentcrs  of  upt-erh 
snd  the  motorium  nt'  8])<^och. 

The  order  iu  which  i\w  separate  Bnunda  indej)ondoiitly 
appear  varici  greatly  with  dilferciil  chiltlroil."  But  oti- 
eervutioti^  havti  shuwu  thiil  hy  fur  thv  groiitor  tiiiijority 
of  the  souuds  which  a  child  usoa  after  it  tma  tcuriu-d  \n 
tiillt,  1111(1  tiuiiiy  made  iit  uddiLiori  Iti  Uicho,  are  riglilly 
formed  by  hjra  witiiin  the  lir:it  ei^liL  iiioiillis  uf  hia  exiol- 
euce,  ultlioii^U  tjuitu  withuiit  intiMiUoii  nr  aim.  The  plufi' 
Hcity  of  the  youthful  organs  of  speech  renders  tliitt  feiit 
easy ;  and  no  child  biu  been  observed  to  prococJ  coii< 
sistontly  in  nccordanco  with  the  prinfiiplo  of  lenitt  oH'ort, 
I.  c,  from  the  mtirc  ciitJily  iLrticiiIiitcJ  kdiiiiiIx  Iu  tliUBii 
which  are  physiologiuilly  nioris  diflituU,  On  ihu  cim- 
trury,  it  i«  proliiihly  true  of  all  cliildi'oii  who  lonrii  to 
talk,  that  they  arc  oMij^cd  tu  rclenrii,  1>y  pniiiKtFikiii<,' 
imitatioD,  many  Bounds  which  they  biul  uttered  without 
cfTorL  during  the  period  of  infancy.    Even  the  vciy  ayl- 

•  Prof.  Prcycr  inlroduces  a  tfthln,  stiowlng  the  order  In  which  lliw 
(Ilirc.rcnt  nnvol  and  eoii«>n!Uit  .boiiikIh  wi'ro  |irii'liii-i-i]  hy  IiIm  nwti  ''htlil 
•lurtiiK  t'l*-'  "i^  I wvitty-Mivoii  niout]ii<,  u  nc-nrly  ux  tlinjr  cuultl  U« 
obncrvRtl  tind  cttroolcled. 
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lables  which  the  infant  often  repeats  of  its  own  nccord 
till  it  ia  tired,  like  ila,  the  oldtr  cUilil  is  at  first  unable 
to  prodnoi*.  although  its  Mtrpmions  nfTorfs  show  its  groat 
dOBirc  to  do  so.  That  ho  hears  thoni  correctly  U  proved 
hy  the  L'mifid«in.'e  with  which  he  responds,  hy  nppropriatti 
gestiirea,  to  words  of  ^imikr  sound  to  cnch  othci-,  which 
might  easily  ba  confounded. 

At  this  stjigo  of  its  iulf^tlcctiitil  development,  the  child 
is  superior  to  a  very  mtelligent  animal ;  not  on  nccount 
of  its  knowledgo  of  speech,  whiih  it  shares  with  llic 
more  intolligeut  portion  of  the  brute  creation,  but  because 
it  already  forms  much  more  nitnierons  nud  complex  ideiia, 
The  period  during  which  a  strong,  healthy  child  is  on 
the  same  nicnlid  pltuie  with  anituals  closes,  cerlaiuly,  by 
the  end  of  its  lii'wt  yonr.  And  long  before  this  it  bag 
gained,  through  its  iul)orn  sensations  of  pleasure  ami 
pain,  more  or  less  nccurato  eoncej)l^  in,  nt  IcAst,  one 
department,  that  of  food.  This  is  probably  tho  first 
notion  which  the  infant  obtains;  and  Romanes  is  corivct 
in  Allying  that  ttiu  ideu  of  food  nrlses  vitbin  us  a»  a  result 
of  hunger,  (piilo  independently  of  speech. 

Whoever  has  conscientiously  watched  the  iutcllcclual 
development  of  iufunts  must  bo  convinced  thnt  the  for- 
mation of  concepts  does  not  g'o  band  io  hand  with  tJio 
acquisition  of  words,  but  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
understanding  of  the  first  words  that  ai-e  to  be  learned. 
Long  before  the  child  understands  a  single  woiil,  before 
it  coneiBttintly  uses  a  syllable  in  u  dofiuite  aensc,  tt  already 
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has  a  number  of  oom-«p[g  wliioh  it  cxpi-cssca  by  looks, 
gestures,  nnd  cries.  The  nstK>ciation  of  tnut^hed  and  »een 
olijocts  wi(h  impr(f»f<ioi)8  of  taatu  in  proliuMy  tliu  lirst 
source  of  jdeaa.  Tlio  alallc  (iioii-nrticulatitig)  toothlean 
cbiUl  luis  a  lively  iiit^rest  it)  liuttlos,  tiiid  when  it  seus  a 
Wttlv  liUcd  witli  any  wbito,  opuijuc  tluiil  (c.  ff.,  water  of 
Ic-ad),  it  cries  UDd  stretches  out  its  arms  for  it,  thinkiDg 
it  ii*  »  bottlfl  uf  milk,  iis  my  child  did  In  its  tbirty-6rst 
week.  An  empty  liottle,  or  one  containing  water,  is  not 
Dearly  so  attractive ;  that  ii;.  tho  concept  of  food  lu-ises 
at  the  sight  of  n  holtle  with  dotinito  contents,  without 
any  words  whsito^-er  being  understood  or  even  tittered. 
The  formntion  of  idean  and  concepts  is  thus  shown  to  bo 
iDdcpeodeot  of  words. 

It  19  not  impossible  that  the  making  of  concepts  should 
cuDtlnue  lifter  a  total  loss  of  verbal  memory  (as  in  the 
case  of  Lordat) ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  eertsiiu  thut 
ideus  of  a  higher  order  can  only  be  formed  by  one  who 
has  completely  mastered  the  art  of  speech.  Intelligent 
mute  childen  nre  acquainted  with  niiieh  more  numerous 
and  compliealL'd  concepts,  but  not  many  more  of  the 
higher  abstractions  than  very  intelligent  Huimals,  and 
adults  whoso  vocabulary  is  small  liavo  no  stronger  power 
of  abstraction  thiin  chiUlieu.  The  latter  learn  abstract 
wordit  more  slowly  than  coucretti  utios,  but  reUiIa  thorn 
longer;  for,  when  the  meraory  faiU,  proper  names  and 
designations  of  cuncreto  olijectr^  are  tirst  forgotten. 

At  uJl  uvenla,  the  intelligout  mute  child,  oven  without 
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knowledge  of  woMs,  can  fortti  abstractions  of  n.  lower 
nnlcr.  Whuii  SiglMTnuml  showcil  iiis  littlE>soii,  Icstu  tli;tii 
II  yi'jir  old.  It  stulfcd  wondeock,  iiikI,  poiiiMi)<^  (o  it.  »ui\, 
" Ilirtl,*"  th«  child,  mIio  could  not  sjieak  a  word,  looke<l  in- 
Khintly  towmd  another  pnrt  of  the,  room  where  a  kIuUVmI 
owl  stood.  'J'he  idea  was  already  formed  here,  liul  how 
little  Bpccialized  ibo  Qvnt  ideas  are  whicb  are  independeut 
of  food  wci  Kin  sen  from  the  fiict  tbat  with  Lindner's  child 
(in  the  tenth  mouth),  "jip"  meiuit  aleo  "down,"  und 
**  wiirin,"  also  "cold,"  If  llioac  Jn-sttmcc^,  utucli  tii-c  by 
no  meuris  uncommon,  are  not  due  to  a  faihire  to  differ 
Giitiata  the  ideas,  "llieii,"  a.n  Liiidnor  says,  "the  chLd 
already  has  an  instinctive  feeling  Hint  nutitheses  ara  only 
th<?  pxlromod  of  oiu!  nnd  the  same  nenes  of  k1h:w.' 

Birlure  the  iicw-born  babe  m  able  to  sock  ttic  plett!-ur- 
able  and  avoid  the  puinful,  it  expresses  its  feelings  and 
needs  by  monotonous  cries.  Those  gradiuilly  vnry,  so 
that  wo  nie  ablo  to  distinguish  ccrtiiiu  sounds  as  Indica- 
tive of  pleiiHUie  Hiid  jMiin.  Then  come  Bpontaneonsly 
uttered  gyiliLhlcs,  and  not  until  long  after,  llic  imitation 
of  imtiinLl  sounds.  The  iinpcrfi-i^t  utlcnincc  of  ttie^o 
gives  the  eltcct  of  new  terms,  and  since  the  child  also 
U8C8  fumiliar  woi-da  in  a  new  seiitie,  his  ilialact  gains  an 
oiiginiil  Hspciit,  nnd  is  culled  " Imliy  talk."  But  it  is 
important  to  rcniombci"  that  fcelinajH  and  concopts  do  not 
now  arise  for  the  first  time ;  they  Imvc  simply  i-cnchcd 
their  lii-st  iirticulnl^  expression. 
Lin  adults  now  concepts  gouenite  now  woi'ds,  while  with 


■phftntvill  oAc*  dcaete 
tbo  same  vocd.     Errm  «t 

iiLi  loDgaagKf  tikc  vords  at 
r|aat«  to  expfCM  U*  Him^ 
•  (e^'riptioQ  of  a  doadt  «r  of  a  paia  W  ■»  aBferiag.  TV 
idea  is  c)«ir,  bul  ibo  word*  a>c  iomBcieat.  Tbo  balk  of 
pbilosopliH-al  and  tlieologkal  Itteiatttn  is  da«  la  Ibe  bd 
that  dilTL-rL-Dt  |>eraoii»  do  oot  attach  tbc  same  idat  to  tbo 
sniiie  word.  If  an  idea  is  especially  diSeuh  to  express 
cleitrly  in  vords,  e.  jr.,  "die,"  it  is  designated  by  m»iiy 
difibi'pnt  tonn^.  which  iDcr^iso  the  coofusioo.  But  words 
are  abtioliitoly  necessary  for  (he  clear  conception  of  hijjhor 
idea.s  niul  tbcir  accumlu  Iniusfer  to  oilier  |H.-nK>n«  ;  honce, 
it  is  iiujKirtaiit  to  know  how  the  child  IcanLH  lirst  lo  utter 
and  then   to   cinjiloy  words. 

Wc  luust  uolc  Ibiit  it  appears  (iiiite  immatdniil  wluit 
syllables  auA  words  are  employed  It)  liiNl:  (lcNi;,'nfilo  the 
childish  concepts.  ^Vo  curi  tenth  tlio  iliild  liiNn  ti-nnji, 
but  il  will  use  them  loyally.  If  vu  nIkiuIiI  limdi  it  liifor 
ou  that  "  twice  thipc  ar«  five."  it  ivniiUl  only  gi%'o  the 
uanie  of  "  five  "  to  what  is  really  six,  niid  hooii  iidoiit  tEia 
current  phraseology. 

For  the  first  articuhita  exprojwloii  of  eonwj)!**,  noimt  of 
those  easily  ultei-vd  M^yllablfM  nrc  iniiployi-d  whitih  liiiVff 
bc€D  preriously  uttured  hy  Uiv  child  wllhuut  lorw.-iifl**- 
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ncnH  or  uini ;  the  nioiinm^  in  introduced  into  tlicm  wholly 
by  the  piirontB  ttr  nurae.  Siii-fa  syllithlea  are  jta  and  ma, 
Willi  tl)c!r  rc4hi]ilionliori«i,  pajta,  mamma,  its  appvllatioiu 
of  Uio  piiKtits.  The  HcnilO  of  these  syllables  varies  more 
or  Ikhs  111  dincrent  <lialcct9,  while  in  »oiiic  languages  thv 
nut  euund  deeij^natcs  the  father,  and  tliv  pa  orba  eouud 
the  niutbcr.  Similarly,  the  syllabic  "  tata  "  is  Bouoctinies 
employed  to  drnnte  the  parents  or  grandiwi rents,  tml 
often  ill  the  acnsoof  "good  by,"  "gone," 

At  lliiH  period  the  rliild  has  a  strung  inclination  to  tnp- 
chHulcidly  repent  all  sorts  of  sounds,  syllahtes,  and  words, 
jiiH  us  it  imitiitt-s  ge-ttures.  The  car  sadists  this  opcm- 
tion,  but  is  not  iu<lisp(.>n)(ubl«  to  it,  since  even  tho»c  tioru 
deaf  learn  to  t>p(>iik  by  imiinting  tlie  motions  of  the 
tongue  nnd  liji^i.  ThiK  tbcy  often  do  better  tliim  tlie 
infant  which  can  hear,  since  the  latter  depends  very 
larguly  upon  the  kuiukI.  I  have  ahvitys  found  thut  it  was 
very  dlHicult  for  a  child  to  iniitate  a  po»itioQ  of  tbc 
month  which  wiis  not  act-oinpnniL'd  by  the  corresponding 
sound;  while  If  tlio  acoui^tic  elVpct  was  added,  the  (:isk 
wns  ciiaily  »L-com|tli^hod.  Aeeordiugly,  the  connection 
lietweou  thu  euf  and  tbo  centor  of  Bpeecli  must  be  freer 
tlinn  thiit  bctwoen  the  eye  iind  the  center  of  apecwh.  In 
the  case  of  tho  child  whiib  does  not  yet  talk,  hut  which 
can  repent,  syllables  correctly  ami  begin  to  connect  fhcui 
witli  priinitivo  concepts,  the  net  of  imitation  taUes  longer 
than  with  the  normal  adult,  although  the  nei've-lines  in 
the  bniin  are  both  absolutely  uud    i-ulutivcly  shorter. 
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This  is  muinly  beamse  tl)o  niTnngemont  nnd  manipula- 
tion,  in  tbo  center  of  auditory  percojition,  of  what  ta 
heard,  or  in  th»  ct!iiti>r  of  visiuil  pc;iTfi|ttion,  of  what  ii* 
seen,  requires  a  longer  liniu  !n  Ilia  child. 

To  the  questiou,  bow  the  child  proceeds  to  learn  and 
employ  words,  wo  can  reply :  in  tbo  first  jdnco,  it  hna 
concepts;  secondly,  it  imitiitcs  soiindsi  syllables,  and 
words;  and  tliiidly,  it  unites  the  hitter  with  llioso  con- 
cepts. Wbcn,  e.  *j. ,  the  concept  "  wbitn  +  moist  +  sweet 
+  warm  '*  hn»  arisen  from  fruquwiit  sigbt.  feeling,  niul 
laate  of  milk,  it  depends  upon  the  syllnldes  used  to 
pacify  tbo  hungry  infant,  whether  it  expresses  its  desire 
for  food  hy"mimi,"  "mamma,"  "nana"  or  some  other 
form.  The  ofbenor  it  gains  the  concept /iwrf  (V.  e.,  aome- 
tbing  which  removes  tbo  disagreeable  seusntiou  of  hun- 
ger), and  at  tbo  same  time  hears  the  sound  "milk,"  tlio 
more  will  tho  latter  he  aeeocintcd  with  the  former,  iiiitil, 
in  view  of  its  being'  understood  by  all,  this  term  is 
finally  adopted.  Thtia  the  child  learns  the  firat  words, 
and  these  always  have  a  wider  range  of  meaning  thun 
those  be  learns  later. 

In  the  above  process  the  concept  already  exists, 
and  only  has  to  bo  oxpivstiud  on  bearing  tlie  appro- 
priate word.  The  same  result  Is  reached  by  a  second 
method,  when  a  word,  c.  g.,  "snow,"  is  heai-d  by 
the  child,  nnd  repeated  by  liirn  without  any  idea  of 
its  mcnaing,  and  tbeu  he  is  shown  .some  tictuul  snow, 
BO  that  tho  empty   word    bucomes    uonnectod   with   ita 
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ooQcept.     Tliia  U   &  raoro    ditficuU  and  artiliciul  proceAi 

Ihnn  the  HiMt. 

A  lliinl  wny  h  wlioii  concept  mid  word  prcs«ut  then>- 
trlvcB  nimost  simultiiiicouhly,  ax  is  the  ciiso  with  iutoi:- 
joctiuDii  and  otiutiiiLt(i)Kiotk^  *  npptilliitioiiJt.  M'hull^  urigi- 
tiul  onnmiitopootie  wonls  iire  rure  with  children  ;  ap{>«IU-  ' 
tioDt  of  iiiiitimU,  Hiu-h  an  "  liovr-wow,"  "inoa-nioo,"  and 
"  peep-peoi) "  Ucing  tuu^lit  to  ihciu  by  the  paroDt  or 
nurse.  A  few  eiidi  uumes,  however,  like  "  cuckoo," 
"quack,"  lira  prolmbly  imt  infruipionLly  f(»niitr<t  Uy  chil- 
dren of  their  own  accord,  ullbotigh  with  less  disttDctnp;^, 
Hnd  siiiiplE)  KotindH  are  oAeii  imitated.  HuinaiivH  i-t!i^iort$ 
aa  interesting  ciiiw,  whci'c  the  mciitul  proccst^  cnu  be 
truL'bd  out  more  ousily  Ihiin  ukiih).  A  diihl  uliich  was 
letirniiig  lo  tulk,  s:iw  and  lic^rd  ii  duck  in  the  ^vator,  aad 
suid,  "  Qijat-k."  Th»n  it  calU^d  «11  ItirtU  nnd  insects,  iiud 
also  nil  l!()uid»  "t^uuL-k."  I'Jnnlly  it  cxtttndvd  this  term 
itI»o  to  nil  coina,  after  seeing  nn  eagle  on  a  Ft-ench  rou. 
Thus  the  t'liiid,  by  n  proccBs  of  goiiei-Mlizntion,  camv  to 
deaigimte  n  fly,  wine,  und  a  pjcuc  of  moucy  hy  the  »iuue 
oiwmiitoiiOLlic  word,  although  none  of  them  [wssessed 
tho  chiiractcriutio  which  liud  led  to  it«  iiduption. 

The  uwimifacture  of  words  from  iiitcocttioua  only 
tiiket)  pluco  where  huitiitiou  iilso  I'romt'S  into  play,  um, 
e.  g..,  when  the  child  notice^^  ii  rolling  bull  or  wheel,  uud 
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says,  "Kollolo."  Thp  fii-st  iiifprjtclioii  is  iiliviiyK  rurmetl 
Hft«r  haariiig  ii  noitm,  not  simply  from  seciii;,',  e.  ff.,  ti 
noWlrsx  rolling  ultject;  so  vro  must  connidcr  tlio  inter- 
jections iiiiitativG. 

On  till)  ifliok-,  tJiis  way  a  child  leHi-na  to  talk  is  c[uJte 
aitalogoiu)  to  Uia  wny  it  later  leanis  to  wriU).  Mnniitig- 
lc»a  slioUcs  ami  daubs  urc  made,  tlien  certain  strokes  aaicl 
phuaeliu  i^v^n^  nro  iiiiiliili;d.  Thcsu  cuuiiitt  Ik;  itiiuiedi- 
aU'ly  united  into  »yllalilas,  iind  evmi  whfin  tlmy  iut,  tlic 
rehultiug  word  i.s  ii<it  undeistood,  Yt:t  tliu  clijld  ixtuld 
see  «vcry  l«ttur  jiwtas  ho  afterwards  It-urns  t(»  write  it, 
lieforfi  l«!  Ii'arin-d  lo  write  at  all.  lu  just  the  same  way, 
t.h«  child  hours  every  souud  Iwforo  it  enii  undergtnnd  the 
sylliililen  and  words,  and  imdoratandn  before  it  eau  utter 
thcin. 

After  childrcu  bare  acquired  a  small  number  of  words 
by  iiiiitAtiou,  they  fiimlsh  luudogous  and  strictly  logical 
forma  of  their  independent  mantifai-^turu.  The  prcferencB 
of  all  children  for  the  weak  conjiigibtion  of  verbs  is  a  case 
in  point.*  The  imagiimtion  is  alee  a  very  iiromineiit  fiic- 
toi"  in  word  making. 

It  in  ijiterestiiig  to  observe  how  much  the  child  can  in- 
dicate hy  one  Hnd  Iho  same  verbal  expression.     By  tho 


•So  jm  En^Ush-speakins  clillil  may  say  "  tookcfl  "  for"  loo)c"or"  ta- 
ken,*" an-il  ■■  KivL'il"  for  '■given "or  ■'giivc."  Himilttrly,  n'yular  irv^u^iul 
of  Irrcgulur  cuiiipurjitivcfton:  somctlnits  found  lay  unulugy.aK  "({CMilcr" 
for  ■■  tx^wrr,"  '■baflder"  for  "worse."  Prejer's  cxnmples  ari-,  of 
counv,  dorman  ouch. 


wonl  "  «3Miir  "  rany  Iw  meapt  **  my  cliair  i«  n'l  here,"  "bbj" 
ritiitr  U  l>riik<«ti,"  "  I  wniil  to  be  lifted  into  the  dnic,' 
"livio  (a  It  cliiiir."  Stcititbal'ii  child  (twenty-two  aoirtlis 
iild),  wlivi)  U  HiHiK  or  hciii-8  8  barking  dog.  hjts.  'B>ri^,' 
Niiil  iittomU  lo  iiuliculo  lijr  this  one  word  the  whole  O0B> 
lildx  ii|i|iiiritinrt,  from  its  vUtble  as  well  as  Hs  audible 
|iiitnL  of  vit»w.  ThiH  nmny-tiiilcd  iipplicatjon  of  a  wwd. 
wlili'li  Itiiin  liik«>M  llie  |>liico  of  a  wttolo  sentence,  denotes  i 
lllliuli  liit(li«r  Hliign  of  roiu prehension  tbno  ncro  word- 
iiiiiUlii](.  Kite  it  indicates  u  spccius  of  unconscious  (bI- 
lIliHiSli  imt  novoniwrily  clour)  JudyTnetU.  The  union  of 
jili'AH  HO  nH  lu  form  a  ooiiauious,  civur  Judgment  is  shuwo 
li>'  lliu  fiinimtii'ti  of  »  eenfence,  whether  this  consiets  of 
(Mil)  wiii'il  t>v  m'vonil.  In  lliis  coniiectiou  the  erroneous 
llii|ir»nHl(»n  must  \w  coriv«tccl  that  all  children,  in  learaing 
t(t  liilk,  UH(i  lli'Ht  HiilmtuiiltvcK  and  tht>n  verbs.  My  child, 
wliii'li  UHK  nliKrrvcd  dally,  used  nn  ndjoctive  for  the  first 
tluui  lit  bi«  twonty-Uiii-d  month,  in  order  to  express  * 
Jitdj^mfiil,  tlui  tlri^t  to  wliiili  lie  gnvy  inlelligiblo  expres- 
iiiun.  Ilu  wild,  "llut !"  in  tliu  svn&u  of  "the  milk  is  too 
bpt." 

Tho  vmy  words  arc  employed  in  the  first  formation  of 
wiitencos  depends  lurgely  upon  the  ndutts  by  whom  the 
child  Ih  NUrroiii)dcd.  Liiidrici'  rcliitrK  Hint  when  hid  littlv 
daughter  wim  fourtoen  months  old,  elie  begged  with  her 
blind!*  for  ii  pioc«  of  !i|iplct ;  and,  in  giving  it  to  her,  Uic 
word  "  iippio  "  wiis  distinctly  pronounced.  Iluving  oaten 
the  tirst  piece,  tho  child  begged  fur  a  second,  re-cnforciog 
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(ha  g08tur»>  by  saying,  "Appul"  and  her  iietition  was 
flgaiu  grantofl.  Evidently  encouraged  by  hor  Biicooss,  the 
child  DOW  UMcd  tho  word  "iippu"  in  tli«  general  soniso  of 
"eat,"  "I  want  to  ent";  "since,"  iis  Litidiicr  Bny9,"she 
found  that  tfiis  niouiiiQg  waa  accepteJ  by  her  friends; 
otherwise,  the  new  word  would  pi'ohubly  hnve  lieon  lost." 

This  corrohorfttea  my  previous  Btntoincnt,  that  a  child 
can  easily  learn  to  make  a  logical  uso  of  wrong  worda. 

Every  child,  in  learning  the  langnago  of  tho,sii  iibout 
it,  learns  also  their  lirigui»ttic  peculiiirities,  imitating  the 
ac(!t9at,  pranuiiuiulion,  und  diulect  whidi  it  hoars.  Thiii  is 
«o  striking  as  to  soem  liko  an  iuherited  tendency,  wliiln, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  voice  U  inhcrttod,  and  tho 
rest  vanishes  completely,  if  tho  child  is  brought  up  under 
diiferent  coitdilions. 

We  c«D  siiy  tliut  the  vhunicton»tio  of  speech  is  horfd- 
itary,  as  well  as  the  power  of  articulation.  If,  however, 
in  cortaiu  iuetaucoH,  the  car  or  the  tongue  refuses  to  per- 
form its  office,  another  langungo,  of  pantomime  and  writ- 
ing ant!  touch,  taluks  the  jilrnio  of  the  nonnal  one,  and 
Broca's  center  of  spcei-U  is  never  developed.  AVe  must 
deny  that  the  mute  ebild  already  possesses  a  center  of 
speech,  for  thLi  can  only  bo  formed  when  it  honrs  ftpoak- 
JDg.  In  laarning  to  talk  there  is  a  gradual  devolupmcnt, 
first  of  tho  phonetic  center,  then  of  the  syllable  and 
word  center  and  the  dictorium.  The  brain,  grows  through 
its  own  activity. 


CHAITEU   XViri. 
Fntsr  soifiVD.f  axd  attempts  at  fsrssca  of  a  cniLn, 

OBSBRVEU  DAILY  DURIHQ  THE  FISST  TUSES    YEABS 

OP  ma  LiFB. 


I  oiVB  as  proofs  Ibo  following  obsorvutiotw,  ivbicli  I 
hitv«  noted  <lown  from  Nov.  2d,  1  Jl77,  tbo  day  on  which 
my  \nty  was  honi. 

Ill  th«  firet  wpeke  the  child  would  often  cry  idoud  mid 
Idiig,  lis  if  dispJftusod.  Thii  rioiiiid.i  Hwmicd  lo  rL-scmlilo  n 
short  M,  followed  lny  a  longllieiied  eh.  These  were 
uttHrud  fur  live  uiciiatliB  in  tlio  Biiuio  w»y,  but  mora  vig- 
oi-oiiHly. 

NotwithBtanding  their  inequality,  (heee  sounds  nr*  so 
different  fmm  eacli  ofhor,  ovt'ri  during  ilic  fii-st  live 
weeks,  that  they  aiS'ord  a  t^iillicleiit  indication  whether 
the  child  is  hungry,  or  iu  pain,  or  the  roverso.  Scream- 
ing, with  «yc»  closed  during  huiigi^r,  whinin;;  during 
slight  iudiH])u&itkm,  Iitughing  »t  Wight  objects  in  motion, 
tlwt  peculiar  griKitiiig,  together  with  rivUl  motion  of 
the  anus,  ;ts  signs  of  completed  digestion  and  wetncas 
(thct  liittcr  eontinuin<r  into  the  sevcnteoDth  month),  mtut 
be  considered  the  foiemnners  of  future  oral  Cfunmunj- 
cation,  in  contradist  I  action  to  the  sonorous  reflex  move- 
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tnenta,  such  as  sneezing,  bolching,  not  infi-oqucnt  snoring, 
sniffing  ((luring  sacking),  aii<l  otber  loud  expiratioos, 
noUvcd  already  during  the  first  dnye,  sntl  of  an  little  Un- 
giMKlin  viiluo  as  cougfaiug,  and  in  luter  times,  desiring  Iho 
thlXMlt . 

On  th«  sixth  day  already  the  voivo  evinces  much 
power,  csiwfinlly  when  manifesting  feclinga  of  dis- 
pleasure. Moreover,  screnming  liccomes  ninth  more 
frequent,  more  lasting,  and  louder,  when,  instead  of 
biunon,  diluted  cow's  milk  is  given.  If  more  Bltcntion  is 
paid  t(i  the  baby  (during  the  first  two  months),  be  is 
ftfterwanis  more  inclined  to  scrcflin,  which  he  does  (iis 
during  hunger) ,  otherwise  than  when  nnnouacing  some- 
thing un|deiisiint,  as  wetness,  the  erics  snhsi<ling  when  in 
consequence  of  Iiavhig  Imcn  wiped  dry  lie  fcols  n  c«rl!iin 
satisfaction.  Otherwiae;  the  desii-e  to  stream  must  bo 
considered  (at  any  mtc  from  the  tenth  week)  n  nign  of 
health  (or  increase  of  muscle).  Pi-otracted  silence  seems 
to  resull  during  this  Kmo  from  slight  indisiiositioii. 
My  Iwy,  however,  had  no  serious  ailing  lastiug  more  than 
n  day . 

On  the  forty-third  day  I  hewi-d  llio  first  consonant,  the 
most  distinct  sound  l)eing,  "  Anv-ma."  On  the  s.iimo  day 
he  uttered  tho  vowels,  "a  o"  and  on  the  next  day  we 
were  surprised  l>y  hearing  him  diatimtly  utter,  Ta-Aoo." 

In  the  miiLnt  of  Ills  unintellifjihlc  cooing,  I  heard  on  (he 
forty-sixth  day,  "Go,  ""Ojv,"  ami  five  days  later,  "^Irfr." 

The  eyUable  "Ma"  I  heai-d  hy  itself  only   on   the 
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ity-fonrtli  day  nmid  screaming;  later,  "jVy,  my,  Tiy," 
iind  imoc,  "^l-onji."' 

On  thn  xixty-niiitli  tiny,  while  Imngi-y,  be  repeated 
distinctly  "Mo  "  and  "JiTffo." 

The  nwnifrat  sign  of  ]ili>aiture,  "yabu,"  vaB  difil  rnc-Dy 
uttered  on  the  8«vcnty-cighth  day,  and  Uter,  ^Ah-^e," 
"U-a-o,""Efi'C-a,"  in  turn. 

In  tho  fifteenth  week  1  heard,  "N(i-na-na  "llnd"J^'«»^/T'' 
by  ^&y  of  refuaal,  nnd  as  a  sign  of  especial  displeasure 
ho  would  continuously  ebout,  "  Uiv-tta-tia-ua," 

With  the  exception  of  k,  no  now  consonants  vrere 
formed  during  the  fifth  month. 

Stronger  sounds  of  pleasure  appeared,  as  "Ha,"  "Bar' 
har  "Ee-iiafi." 

At  the  :i<;c  of  eight  months  ho  uttered  other  fsouuds 
while  sorcuniing.  In  tlie  ninth  month  there  ocourrcMl  the 
sounds.  "Oii-o,"  "Appa,"  "Ga-m-a:' 

In  the  eleventh  month  he  correctly  repeated  sonit^ 
Byllnbles  impreasmOy  iiltoroil  l^ftiio  hltu,  such  as  hie 
own  coinage,  "Adda"  when   I  ropeirtcd  it. 

In  the  foity-fifth  week  I  notifcd  certain  movemciita 
of  his  lips  and  tongue,  which  seemed  to  be  attempts 
at  nipcating  words  spoken  l>y  others.  Ab  new  sylla- 
bles, I  mention  "Ta-heh,"  "Bann-(eh;'"iryeh:"'natl,' 
"Raminr 

Such  Bounds  Jis  "Affa,"  "Thdda,^  "Jfatta,"  ho  spemed 
to  utter  on  perceiving  that  sometliirg  disappooi^ed  from 
the  room. 
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In  the  twelfth  month  1  noted  down  tlic  following 
soiimls :  "ria-ijar  " ra-ya-ya,"  Ta-a,"  "nan-na,"  "Mom- 
ma." "fia,"  "Ladii,"  together  with  "Alia"  in  vftriouH 
iiiodifienlions.  When  Ii'is  iHiiiia  was  uttered  ho  would 
turn  round,  nnd  although  he  did  so  on  hcnriiig  othor 
loii  I  eounde,  his  fuco  h»d  not  tho  sume  oxpr«ssion. 

Ill  (ho  filXy-Bccond  weok  he  offend  lii.^  hiind  vfliei»  hid- 
den fo  <lu  so,  —  a  feat  I  have  Koen  a  child  of  sfvon  months 
perform,  Diirnig  this  whole  time,  from  his  hirth  for- 
vard,  Bounds  liko  "^//r  "S,"  "St,"  "P<'  none  of  which 
were  ever  uttered  by  him,  had  n  quieting  effect. 

"Jfri-na"  vihwh  \w  uttcriid  while  putting  out  his  arms, 
expressed  some  desire,  suid  "Ma-ma"  joy  at  seeing  his 
mother.  Cooing  s«eiueil  to  indicate  desire  of  food,  grunt- 
ing of  evacuution. 

The  most  important  pl■(^g^e8H  consii^tti  in  tlio  nfiwiy 
nwukened  undcrstaudiiig  of  spoj^en  words,  <;«rtaiii  move- 
ments forming  his  rt'ply  to  words  that  had  hcen  apokca. 
An  occasional  exchange  of  these  movenieDts  seemed  to 
indicate  thnt  he  had  forgotten  the  special  one  previously 
made  on  heiiriug  a  certain  woid. 

lu  the  fourtcenlli  month  he  would  often  say,  "  Ta-ia,"* 
on  Iwiog  carried  nway.  My  voice  Beemed  to  have  made 
the  impression  on  him,  that  ho  was  expected  to  do  what 
he  wns  hidden.  On  being  asked,  ''Where  is  yonr  cup- 
board?" he  would  turn  Uis  head  and  look  in  the  direction 
of  tho  cupiioard,  and,  nithongh  not  yet  iilile  to  walk  hy 
himself,  would  pull  the  person  holding  him  hy  the  hand 
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thnnigh  tlio  eiincimis  i-ooiti,  ami  tlicn  cipen  the  cupltoard 
widioiit  HHsititimf*.  III!  is  fond  of  strikin{»  tho  table  with 
bis  hiinds ;  imitnlirg  lii^  movniiioitK,  I  said,  "Play  the 
pinno."'  WIu'ii  aftcr^-urd?^,  lio  being  cjuict,  I  said, 
"  Piano,"*  willinut  moving  my  hand,  he  reflected  a  few 
second)!,  iind  Agiilii  )ii-iit  ihn  tnbld  with  his  hnnd.  When 
nskcd  at  the  ngc  of  fifteen  months,  "Where  is  the  mooo? 
Tlio  watdi?  The  eye?  Tho  iiosc?"  he  raised  his  arm, 
and  Bprcudiiij:^  iiis  fingers,  looked  into  the  diderent  direo 
titiMs.  When  I  speak  of  cnugbiiij^,  he  coughs;  of  blow- 
ing, ho  bhms  ;  of  kicking,  he  stretches  his  legs ;  of  light, 
he  Idmvs  into  tho  sir  lownrds  tho  tniiip.  if  it  happens  to  Iw 
in  the  room,  looking  lit  it.  Only  in  conseciiieneo  of  fir- 
qupnt  rupt'titinn  and  forced  giiidiinco  he  would  nod  hig 
head  in  reply  1o  "  Vos,"  only  when  sixty-four  wei^k* 
old,  and  for  montlis  ibis  mov<^nient  wns  inudc  chtnisily, 
whereas  <liiring  "No,  no,"  he  would  shake  bis  head  with 
aa  much  a^tsurunco  as  an  adult. 

The  eighteenth  umnth  showed  a  great  increase  in 
the  power  of  distin^i itching  and  undei-atnntling  certain 
words.  "Finger,"  "glass,"  "door,"  "sofii,"  "thermom- 
eter," "ciirpct,"  "biscuit,"  are  correctly  pointed  at. 
Wonts  spoken  to  hiui  were  aa  yet  aeldnni  repeated :  in 
reply  to  "^hunina,"  Ii»  ivoiild  Buy,  "TVi."  Although  net 
easily  rc|iri)dticr'd  in  writing,  the  soundH  nttorcd  by 
him  at  IJiis  time  designate,  better  fbiin  lu-fore,  desire, 
grief,  joy,  liunger,   obrtiniiey.   fenr. 

In  liix  nineteenth  month,  he  took  a  newspaper  from  a 
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paper  I»iekut,  epread  it  on  the  floor,  and  I>'ing  down  upon 
it,  face  forward,  uttertnl  a  vniiely  nf  inoiiotoiious  sounds ; 
tbcii  tciiriii;;  lliu  iHifNrr  into  ii  grciit  many  siiuill  )iioi^c-«. 
he  IieUxik  liiiii^elf  to  turniog  the  leaves  of  books,  utter- 
ing a  seriett  uf  oUi«r  sounds. 

Scrooiiis,  such  ni*  he  gave  forth  when  cold  wntor  was 
poured  on  him  in  the  iMith-tiil>,  w^m  rpytoated  atXar  tlit; 
firat  suoh  ntt<-iti|>t,  nirondy  «t  tli«  .sight  of  Iho.  lul),  spoii^jo, 
niid  water.  Allhough  be  would  also  sL-rciini  after  lieing 
pat  to  bed.  he  soon  cea«ed,  oa  i>c«iog  its  UHchiwnes^. 

Instead  of  saying  "  Ta,"  or"Ba,"  in  rrply  to  "  Pa,"  ho 
could  DOW  repeat  thia  syllable  con-octly. 

Great  progress  was  noticed  in  tltu  twentieth  month. 
On  the  five  hundred  and  cighly-foiirth  diiy  t!i«  i-liild  sud- 
denly corrcotly  repealed,  without  diUicully,  wonU  of 
two  ttyllables.  In  the  eighty-third  week,  after  looking 
intciiliy  for  two  iiiiuutc))  at  a  bird  in  the  garden,  lie 
re|)cnted  five  or  six  times,  pretty  fuirly,  its  ehirping. 
Five  days  later,  taking  si  eow,  roughly  out  out  of  wood, 
end  no  larger  than  the  liitd,  he  moved  it  on  the  table 
to  and  fro,  and  chirped  in  Ihe  mnnner  of  (he  bird  lie  had 
»cen.  Hearing  others  Itiugb,  no  matter  at  what,  Ihu  lx)y 
would  regularly  laugh,  too. 

All  artilicially  taught  iiiovciucDts  —  an  erll  not  ejisily 
avoided  in  our  fushiouable  mode  of  education  — ■  were 
suppressed  us  much  iin  possible.  lit;  indulged  very  much 
in  shouting  aloud,  as  if  ho  wanted  to  Uy  the  streiigtb 
of  his  voice. 
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In  the  (wenty-fii-i*t  month  I  noticed  in  his  utterances 
mum  »iiisoimnt8  tbiin  vowds.  In  the  cnse  of  nuw  word», 
I  tbund  it  moru  diflk-iiU  thun  formerly'  to  disL-ri minute 
lictwccn  his  unwillingness  or  inuhitity  of  imitating  sonndg. 
"Me-me,"  a  sound  he  hud  frequently  uttered  to  dosignnto 
milk,  he  now  trnn»fcrrcd  to  biscuit  and  oth«r  kind^  of 
lood. 

Whi^ii,  in  tlio  twcnty-tliird  month,  T  >«i<iil  to  litin, 
"Drinh,"  "Eut,"  "Shut."  "Open,"  "Pick  it  up."  "Turn 
round,"  "Sit  down,"  "Run,"  he  mostly  ohcyi'^d  iinmcdi- 
aloly.  The  order  "Come  I"  was  Icaa  readily  complied 
with,  but  not  so  much  for  want  of  understanding  as  from 
nlistinncy.  On  my  asl^ing  to  show  me  his  beard,  he, 
after  pointing  to  my  hoard,  with  some  emharnissraent 
put  his  finger  on  that  pnrt  of  h\s  face  whore  he  perecived 
my  board  to  grow,  at  the  same  time  moving  hJH  thumb 
and  forefinger  scvovhI  times,  na  thougli  holdnig  between 
tliuin,  and  tugging  at  a  liuir,  as  he  had  had  ocvaoioo  to 
d»  with  me.  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  an  iiicrense  in 
(he  variety  «f  artieulalloiis,  hut  the  power  of  furmiug 
words  out  of  jiylkbles  waa  but  slightly  develoiied. 
"When  pi'efereiico  wiia  given  t-o  certain  words,  it  wiia 
mainly  owing  to  his  surroundings,  just  as  ndtdts  imitate 
the  Bpeoch,  dialect,  and  oven  voice  much  l>etter  of  their 
own  neeord,  thini  when  a^ked  to  do  no. 

Before  ho  was  two  years  old,  the  words  ho  uttered 
could  often  not  bo  undei-stood  hy  strangers. 

Another  monlb  brought  with  it  uuusiud  progress,     3I« 
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bad  hftcome  moro  dotiln,  nithough  he  did  not  alwuyii 
uttderstfind  what  was  xiiid  to  him.  On  being  told,  "Open 
tlie  hook,"  he  would  only  ta]i  th«  hook  with  his*  huud. 
lluvitig  I'oc-eived  n  tiumlmr  uT  prt^neiits  on  bis  hirthdny, 
he  would  repcut  the  aouiiJ  ho  had  uttorcd  on  th&t  day 
wlicuuvcr  Iio  was  doligfatcd  wilb  auytliiaj*.  Having  bccD 
told  to  blow  on  his  hnml,  which  he  bad  slightly  hurti 
he,  whc!i  the  same  nftoruooii  he  accidnitully  kiiockud  hia 
bend,  nf  his  own  nrcnrd  at  oiicp  hegan  to  l>low. 

In  his  twenty-sixth  month,  I  put  buforo  him  every 
day  a  Ini^e  picture  book  with  colored  pictiirctt,  when 
he  would  repeat  the  nnmos  of  such  as  wove  unknown  to 
him,  Thero  waa  an  incroaso  of  words  of  hia  own  coin- 
iige,  most  of  Ills  8«titoiices  consisting  of  uo  nioro  than 
two  words.  Conception  of  nuiiihc-r  waa  uttorly  wanting. 
The  moaning  ol'  tlje  word  "thnnks"  he  cvidctilly  did 
not  understand,  h;^  he  utten>d  it  :ift«i'  having  himself 
[Knii-od  out  some  milk. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  month  the  growth  of  his  rea- 
soning [lowers  henmifi  appiirL-iit.  Being  present  at  the 
felling  of  n  IiirgH  true,  ho,  on  seeing  it  f;ill  to  the  ground, 
exelainied.  "Piek  upt"  Seeing  a  hole  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  be  Biiid,  "Sew."  During  pliiy  lie  often  siiid  !o 
himnelf  "  Pay  attention."  Being  asked,  while  still  eating, 
"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  he  replied,  "  Like  still." 

As  proof  of  tlie  feeling  of  pity,  I  mention  the  follow- 
ing: On  seeing  figures  cut  out  of  paper,  ho  would  cry, 
litnld«t  team,  for   fear  a  head  might  be  cut  off.      With- 
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Out  baring  been  infliicaced  hy  auy  oac,  he  would  exclaim, 
*'Poor  biscuit  I"  when  a  biscuit  was  broken  in  two,  or, 
Tuor  wood!"  ^hca  a  piece  of  wood  was  tlirawu  into 
the  stove. 

Tbaugb  oncii  causing  ijui-pri»e  }iy  the  mantier  in  which 
ho  applied  words  he  Itnd  recently  bpiinl,  lie  did  not  al- 
ways onjidoy  Uiera  corroetlj,  as  well  sayio.s,  "  Boilii^ 
hot,"  not  only  of  milk,  but  niso  of  ihc.  fire.  Whftn  wish- 
ing to  c-ttt  or  jdiiy,  he  whs  more  di»po»0(l  to  »|K-iik  than 
when  rcfiuiing  something,  bccuuse  he  would  ihcn  gn 
awuy,  turn  round,  and  turn  hiii  head.  In  tbo  c»so  of 
nambers,  hU  memory  still  fitiled  bim,  nor  w&h  there  as 
yet  over  a  queetiou  uskod  by  him. 

Tho  twenty-cij.'Uth  month  showed  an  incronscd  power 
of  forming  toiiccptious,  and  of  tlio  uso  of  words.  Seeing 
:in  ox  in  the  slaughter-houKe,  he  said  "Mno-moo,"  and  on 
my  adding,  "l>oad."  he  i-epliod,  "Moo-moo,  dead,"  and 
after  a  pmiso  of  liis  own  acrtird,  "SlaiigbtGred,"*  and  tlion 
"Blood  out."  lie  hnd  got  into  tho  habit  of  striking  in 
sport  those  surrou tiding  him.  AVhen,  aflcr  liitvltig  been 
forbidden  to  do  so,  be  felt  disposed  to  indulge  tbiii  pro- 
clivity, he  said  emphaticsilly,  "Not  Iieat, "  ''Axel"  (his 
Dame),  "Brave."  The  intcno^itivo  "Where?"  was  fora 
longtime  tho  ouly  one  ho  had  HOjuircd,  although  he  had 
for  a  long  time  preceding  uiiduTslood  its  nicnning  when 
addressed  to  Iiioi.  Some  Ilali;m  words  like  uno,  due, 
tre,  which  he  hnd  heard  the  natives  pronounce  during  u 
pmtracted  stiy  at   Luke  Giirda,   ho  repeated  correctly, 
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without  tho  least  Oerriinn  nccont;  some  others  lees  accu- 
rately. As  a  proof  of  vivirl  irimgi nation,  I  cit«  the  fact 
lh:it  lit?  wottlil  put  to  his  mouth,  as  if  al)out  to  drink, 
figures  {-lit  tVoiii  nowsiiaiJew.  and  inteiuleil  to  repreaeut 

UUpS  1111(1  j^lUH»4(>S. 

Tho  grontest  projfi-ess  I  noticed  in  the  twonty-iiinUi 
montli  wart  the  use  of  tho  pronoun  "me,"  instead  of  his 
imin«.  There  was  iil*o  an  iiicroM«e  in  his  power  of  deal- 
ing with  numbers.  On  traunttng  bis  iiinc-piiis,  ho  Bceiuttl 
to  display  s  liiiowledgc  of  addition,  by  aayiug,  "One, 
ooo,  one,  one,"  tind  thi^ti,  "Ouc,  one  uioro,  one  more." 
Greater  activity  in  tjiiostioniiig  was  nleo  mnnifest,  nltbough 
his  store  of  iiiterro^tivca  whs  still  r«stricl«d  to  "whpre." 
Instead  of  "two"  he  would  say  "five,"  and  rice  versa; 
the  expi-ossion  "too  much"  ho  would  apply  correctly, 
bnt  h18o  on  sueh  occn^ions  as  when  there  w»s  too  little 
bread  or  biittor.  Seeing;  some  one  about  to  light  a  taper, 
h*  would  go  for  mntcbes.  Wliou  I  Said  to  hrm,  "Ptok 
up  the  crun;ibH,"  Iio  seemed  at  GvhI  not  to  undL-rstund,  Init 
exoliiimed,  stuildenly,  "Fcti-h  I>room,"  wont  for  the  broom 
and  swept  awny  the  crumbs. 

The  thirtieth  mouth  showed  evidence  of  clearer  con- 
ceptions. I'layiuf^  by  hiniKt^lf,  ho  would  say,  "Make  jwil 
empty."  Set-'iiig  the  peeling  of  a  roasted  apple,  ho  naitl, 
"Milk,"  also  ",Skin,"  reeolluetiiig  w)nie  lx>ili'd  milk,  ul- 
though  not  preeeat.  A  eiinilar  expression  was,  "Church 
rings."  when  ho  heard  the  town  dwk  Btrike.  A  key  was 
dropped.     The  boy  picking  it  up  r^uiokly,  held  it  beliind 
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him,  and  replied  to  my  question,  "TiVTicro  is  the  kcyr 
"No  longpr  (hem,"  with  a  roguish  look.  The  pronoiin 
/  hiui  not  yet  Ijocn  iittorocl.  I  account  for  it  by  Ihp  fad 
LtiBl  lulultH,  8]>L>akirig  to  Imhies,  iastoad  of  using  it,  will 
Buy,  "Auntie,"  *'Gnindnia,"  etc. 

In  the  thirty-first  month  1  found  him  more  Uvish  in  tbe 
aso  af  question!*,  iind  niso  miiking  sonte  att«ni|)ts  to  fonn 
sentences.  Whvii  he  hiid  brukott  it  flowur-pot,  »  xroodvn 
box,  or  n  ghi»-s,  lie  Klwayn  tuiid  of  bis  own  accord,  "  Fred- 
eric: k  gluo  ugaiu." 

Id  tbe  tbiTly-secoud  month  I  hoard  him,  for  the  first 
time,  siiy,  "I."  When  ho  was  asked,  "  Who  is  I?"  he 
answered,  "Axel."  In  his  pronuncIittioD  of  names  of 
nnme  l^nii^th  nud  of  sBnliinceN,  thu  influent^  and  dialect 
of  his  suiToundiu^  would  now  nnd  thea  booomo  notice-  ' 
able.  Mis  nioaiory  was  improved,  but  aomewhAi  more  | 
fnstidious.  He  would  forget  some  useless  verses  which 
be  Imd  ))een  taught  in  fun,  but  seeiucd  to  undeDttnnd 
wbiit  intert!.sied  him. 

In  h'tn  thirty-third  uiDiitb  T  noto<l  down  as  evidenee  of 
bis  impi-ovud  memory,  tbul,  being  absent  from  b.>me, 
together  with  his  piti'c;nt»,  ho  s»id  every  evening,  "Sol- 
diers will  piny  Boon,"  although  there  wita  no  trace  of  a 
soldier.  N^oticiiig  n  cock  iii  Im  pictum  liouk,  be  said 
slnwly,  "Th;it  is  the  cock  —  be '«  nlwiiys  coming  — 
tiik<?H  nwiiy  the  whole  picco  out  of  the  hand,  and  runs 
awny";  nil  this  with  refereneo  to  the  feeding  of  liic 
chickens,  when   the   cock  hud    run   away   with   a  piece 
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of  br«ad.  At  breakfast  he  stopped  eating  to  observe 
the  movements  of  a  fly,  saying,  "Now  goea  to  the 
newajmpcr  —  goea  into  the  milk  —  away  animiil  —  go 
iiwiiy  —  among  the  coftee."  But  not  only  animals,  but 
other  moving  olyecta,  such  as  locomotiveB,  excited  his 
attention. 

Although  coiitiiming  my  observHtions  after  the  one 
thousandth  day,  I  did  not  nlwuys  imfo  ihcui  down. 
During  the  three  succeeding  months  the  irhilJ  apoko 
more  rarely  of  himself  in  the  third  por.toii.  Ble  ulso 
le  use  of  the  interrogative  "Why?"  Hearing  the 
creakiog  of  a  wheel,  he  asked,  '"M'hnt  makes  the  noise?" 
Questioning  now  became  very  frc(]at:nt,  producing  after 
every  answer,  which  was  never  denied,  tiew  ones, 
wkich  to  adulta  would  seem  idle.  Before  the  end  of 
his  third  year  I  do  not  remember  to  ever  have  hoard 
him  ask,  "When?"  Words  like  "salon/'  "orange," 
and  the  French  "  dge,"  iippeur  unHunnountable  diffi- 
culties. A  quoBtion,  "Who  taught  you  th-it?"  he 
regularly  nusweivd,  "  I  taught  myself."  Frequent  grani- 
roatieal  HiiatakcB  oceurrcd  as  a  matter  of  courac.  When 
aaked,  "Who  speaks  like  that?"  He  said  deliliernlely, 
and    amidst    pauses,    "Not  —  not  —  not  —  not  —  uot  — 

nobody." 

Whatever  observations  1  have  notnd  down  Iinve  been 
strictly  verified  by  myself;  frequent  ei-oBs-exainLnations 
of  nurses  and  other  persons  not  used  to  scientific  inquiry 
proving  the  unsatisfaetoriness  of  their  ovidoni-e,  espceinlly 
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with  regard  to  the  child's  "  forwardness."  Much  aid  was 
afforded  me  by  the  child's  mother,  who  is  particularly 
endowed  with  the  talent  of  observatioo.  Each  observa- 
tion was  at  once  entered  into  a  journal  ever  at  hand. 
Every  artificial  exertion  was  avoided,  nor  was  the  child 
aware  that  it  was  observed.  As  much  as  was  possible, 
nil  artificial  training  was  prevented,  nor  was  my  child 
tortured  with  learning  by  heart  songs  and  such  stuff  as 
he  could  not  underatand. 


CHAPTEIl  XIX. 


DEYBLOPMENT  OF  TBE  ECfO  SSNTtMBNT. 


Before  a  child  learns  that  tlio  BGVcml  members  of  its] 

[bodj  Jim  a  part  of  itself,  it  inti»t  puns  tlimiigh  ninny  ox-J 

pcriencea,  most  nf  lliem  more  or  less  painful.     My  own' 

jchild  w:ia  four  hundreil  and  eight  days  old,  wliiiii,  ntnnd-i 

ling  in  its  Vxl,  it  liit  its  own  iirm  until  itsesrcnmod.     Even' 

Fin  ita  twenty-third  month  it  offerod  a  hieciiii  to  its  oimj 

^foot.     Viorordt's    conclusion    thnt   a   child    Iiogiiis    in  it«j 

tliird  montli  to  discriminate   between  itself  and  the  rest' 

of  the  world,  is  iKit  boriio  out  Ity  my  oxjioricncti.     My 

.child  seemed  to  discover  in  the  forty-first  week  that  it 

was  one  thing  to  strike  the  tjihlo,  another  to  strike  jls< 

own  hciid.     When  fnlly  fifteen  months  old  it  wondered  at' 

[its  own  experiment  of  pushing  its  head  againat  the  right i 

and  left  hands  it  held  just  above  the  corresponding  cars.' 

Only  just   previously   it    hiid   found   out,  by  biting,   tho, 

diflerenoe  between  ita  own  nnd  other  people's  fingers.      It 

[is  A  meniomblc  <hiy  in  the  life  of  tbo  child  when  it  flnda 

oat  that  it  c!in  cause  an  ciFcct,  eay,  in  toanng  u  pieco  of 

ipcr.    The  satistnction  it  takes  in  such  diacoverics  ni-- 

f counts  for  tJio  patience  and  seriouaneas  with  which  it  wiltJ 
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rc|>cut  aoy  little  net  thnt  obowa  tbe  child  to  be  somethli^ 
of  n  free  agent. 

People  cull  this plar/iny,-  in  ti-uth,  It  w  EXPEEiitENTiMa. 
As  Ihu  child  liiids  tliut  it  is  a  t'uunc,  its  egu  sentimcDt 
arises.  My  own  cbild  began  to  <liscriinin«te  between 
its  uwn  liudy  and  other  things  as  follows :  In  the  seven- 
tocnth  week  the  child  noticed  Iwlh  iid  object  to  be 
grasped  and  tb©  grasping  hand  itself,  especially  when 
the  grasp  iv&»  successful ;  n  week  Inter  it  noticed  its  6n- 
gors;  in  the  Iwonty-thii^  week  tbe  child  observed  that 
one  of  its  liai)d.s  hud  seized  th«  other ;  a  week  later  it 
wondei'cd  tit  tlio  diJliTCiieu  bctwuvn  its  hand  and  a  glove; 
in  tbe  thirty-second  week  it  contemplated  its  raised  legs 
and  fovt  us  &oiiiclLiiig  atruugc;  Ju  lla  Lhirty-lifth  Tveek 
tbe  child  tried  with  hoth  b»nd»  to  seize  ita  ovvu  foot  aud 
lift  it  to  ita  mouth :  in  the  thirty-sixtb  week  it  looked 
more  upon  other  things  than  at  its  own  hands  nnd  feet; 
in  its  fifly-fif'tli  w«ek  the  cliild  noticed  a  person  eating, 
felt  the  person's  face  and  its  own  head,  and  then  recog- 
nized its  own  handd;  it  compiired  its  owa  ficgci's  with 
those  of  other  people.  In  it.s  Mixty-seuond  week  it  played 
with  its  own  handti,  as  if  they  were  iudependent  play- 
tilings. 

When  ten  weeks  old   my  Imy  did  not   recognize  hia 
own   picture   in  a  mirror.     Only  on   tbe   one  hundrwl 
aud  tbirtcoutb  day  he  looked  ut  the  picture  with  atten- 
tion ;  three  days  later  be  smiled  at  the  picture ;  in  tbe  | 
twenty -fourth   week  he  x'euoguized  loe  in  the  mirror; 
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m  tho  twenty-sbtfb  week  ho  compared  my  pictiire  in 
tlio  luiiTor  with  llic  origimil  Uint  sUiotl  buaide  liiro ;  in 
tho  tifty-sevtmth  wrek  lio  triod  to  timl  himself  tteliiiid 
u  buii(l-niiiToi>  1  liiild  hufm-o  bitu.  Ou  the  fottr  hun- 
dred Mtid  second  dity  I  sliorvcd  htm  his  own  photograph 
and  his  pictm-o  in  the  niin-or,  the  cfl«ct  being  disquieting ; 
hut  in  Ibe  Bixticth  wcok  the  child  noticed  the  diEferenco 
lx,'tw<;cti  its  mother  uml  hov  picfiiro  in  the  miiror.  In 
tho  sixty-Boveiith  week  tho  boy  mude  ginmaccs  l)eforo 
a  uiiiTor;  in  tb«  sixty-utntb  week  he  showed  pleasure 
at  beholding  biniisolf  in  tho  mirror.  The  expci-imcnt 
vraa  th««  discontinued ;  tbu  cbibl  hud  manifestly  loiimed 
to  (liMTJminale,  in  ti  measure,  betwoon  it^^rlf  iind  it:^ 
picture. 

Far  moro  importemt  for  the  dovelopraent  of  tho  ego 
sentiment  h  the  um  of  wordt».  But  the  ego  eentiineiit 
and  the  use  of  the  pronoun  f  are  by  no  inenns  idenlicAl. 
Tho  use  of  the  /  mcrtdy  hoipe  to  difrt-nintiat*  and  mark 
the  ego  ^entiiiiont.  'A  little  girl  tbiity  months  old  said, 
"Lillio  my  tiiir,"  for  "my  ehuir";  my  own  I>oy,  then 
thirty-one  months  old,  epoke  of  biiuiielf  m  "  A^tcl,"  "I," 
"be,"  and  by  omitting  all  pronouns,  but  this  transitive 
stage  was  brief.  Of  course,  all  eliildrcu  begia  rather 
late  to  speak  of  themselves  ami  their  future,  when  the 
ego  sentiment  h:is  become  fully  self-conscious.  Alt  the 
steps  iudic'titcd  ara  on  converging  Hues,  tbiit  meot  in  the 
perfect  feeling  of  the  /  as  a  diBtinct  person,  which  is  not 
to  b«  confounded  with  the  world  at  large. 


■    flWls 


of  tbe  ddU^  regarding  K!r 

>s  estn  pRsoiMl  pln^thit^, 

I  M  W  bitae  other  objects? 


Ae  biting  iflifiKlee*     Evtdrat)^-  the  ei 
titj-  of  the-   hati  diftfs   from   that  of  Ibe   >»o<ly.     Th< 
bnia  ejo  is  b  ^fttent  ooa  frvm  tbe  sptnsl   Djarrow 
igo  (Ffla^*  'spiari  aomnr  wml").     The  hntia  ego 
aeee,  hcvF.  tastrs,   eovlls  and  fi«b;    the  spina)   eg 
Mb  OBlr.     Awl  both  mi*,  at  first  (so  toog  ns  Ihey  ai 
eoeMcted  with  each  other  oalr  loosely,  organically  ar 
(boetionallr  not  at  all),  quite  tsobtcd  to  Uieir  Ai-tion. 

Actphalit!  infants,  who   lired  for  bourn  and  cren  for 
flays,  could  sock,  i-ouU  m-.  tiwre  their  limbs,  nnd  foci, 
for  when  they    were  hungrj-    they  would  seize  upon  uD^ ' 
aocfc  an  ol>joi-t  pat  into  their  nHiulb;,    and  would  cease 
crying  while  &o  doing.     On  tlio  other  baud,  could  a  babe 
be  b(»rn  with  a  braio  and  without  spinal  nwrrow,  mid  live, 
it  would  not  he  able  to  move  its  limbs.     If,  therefore, 
normal    nun»Iing   plays  with  its  own  tiwji  and    bites  bis^ 
ann  as  if  it  were  a  cracker,  this  prove*  that  the  Itraiu, 
with  its  perceptive  apparatus,  is  independent  of  tlio  spinal 
sydtcm.     And  in  the  fact  that  aceplialic  new-boru  humai 
beings  und  eviscerated  lower  animals  tnoTo  their  limbs, 
cry,  suck,  and  respond  to  reflex  niovcmcnts,  quite    tbe 
aanie  as  if  eoniplctely  orgauized,  lies  the  proof  that  the 
apiiiul  system,  including  the  c«rvical  fmnrrow)  (corobcl- 
liu»Liot  first  independcot  of  tlio  cerebral  bemispl 


Ifow,  linvixvcrt  it  is  iiiKiucstiaiicd  tlint  Che  bminless 
(aoephalic)  i-liihi.  wliicli  cries,  sticks,  muves  it«  limbH, 
discrimiiiate-s  txilweL-ii  coiiirort  uiid  diHCoinftii't,  has  still 
an  individiiiilify,  nti  ego.  Flencc,  we  must  iiijoessiinly 
admit  Iwo  egos  in  the  child  tliat  bus  buth  bniin  mid 
spiniil  i<3'Mcm,  iind  fiiid.s  hU  im-ii  iirm  A»\'oi'y  ami  hit~ 
able;  but  if  two,  why  not  more?  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  vimial,  niidltoiy.  olfactory,  iind  pustnlory  nerve 
uenti^rij  in  tiju  l>niiii  iiru  kIJII  i iiipLM-fi-<.-tIy  dcvc]o)K-d,  i^ticb 
of  those  perceives  for  itnclf,  since  the  various  conceptions 
in  the  various  seaao  district*  lu-c  not  yet  in  cominunica- 
tioD  vrith  ench  other,  just  a&  the  spinal  system  fails  at 
first,  or  nearly  fiitb,  to  report  to  the  brniu  what  it  feels: 
for  cMuiiiik',  tli«  cfTcft  of  a  |iiri  sticking  into  tlio  s^kin, 
for  IhL'  in?\v-Ijiiru  iisiuilly  dti  nut  rpiict  a^uiiisL  such  im- 
preHsinn^.  It  Is  only  ufter  the  frequently  siuiultnneous 
occurrenco  of  separate  sense  injprosaions,  as  tjisto,  tniich, 
hearing,  seeing,  smelling,  that  tho  conneotiog  fibers  aris 
developed  l)«(wecii  tho  ditrcrent  contcrs  of  spocinl  sense, 
and  then  only  cao  tbo  different  centers  of  conception,  a* 
!t  were,  ego  formers,  proceed  from  (he  ordinary  iiotion- 
fonning  power  to  tho  notion  of  the  unified  ego,  which 
id  au  abstniL't  idoii. 

This  ahstmct  conception  of  self,  or  the  ego,  an  idaa 
possible  only  to  tho  thinking  adidt,  exists  precisely  us 
other  notions  exist ;  naniuty,  »s  tlic  result  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  mngle  conceptions;  as,  for  example,  the  forest 
exute  by  the  presence  of  tbo  individual  tfoes. 
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Tho  Ruhordtnalc  egos,  whit-li  rcprcscui  the  separate 
»eD8.ea,  are.  in  thi?  ca^e  of  the  little  child,  not  yet  bleuded 
logetber,  bcmu&c  he  lacks  the  ]>owm-  of  iiltatnidJon. 
The  (tympnthetic  niuttinl  nxvitJition  of  tho  sensory  ccutcrs 
b;  single  excitations  is  not  yet  possible,  because  these 
centers  aro  not  stamped  with  enough  imvniorics,  nor  are 
tbe  corebriil  fiber»  connoi-tiu;;  tbt^m  abundant  enough. 

The  iipcciiil  perceptions  of  all  sense  roiil*^!"!*  liiive,  with 
all  beings,  whether  fully  ciidowod  or  pusHc'ssing  the  use 
of  either  throe  or  four  senses,  the  couinion  quality  of 
tnking  place  under  eouditions  of  liiuc,  since,  and  cansa- 
tion.  This  common  quality  presupposes  similnr  processes 
in  each  xeparato  actisc  (X'ntcr  of  the  highest  order. 

Excitation  of  one  of  these  centers  easily  occjisioos  sim- 
ilar excitiitiona  in  the  centers  which  have  already  Iwon 
many  times  si nmlln neons ly  moved  by  impressions  from 
tbe  same  objects,  and  it  is  this  contomponineous  excite- 
ment of  all  those  sense  nerves  which  connect  together  the 
sense  centers  In  the  bniln,  which  ilnally  csilU  into  1)eing 
the  complete  idea  of  the  ego. 

The  ego  does  not,  then,  according  to  Ibis  view,  exist 
as  a  unit,  as  nn  undivided  and  aninterrnpted  entity ;  it 
exi.i<t.-t  only  when  tbe  egos  nf  tho  scparnto  senses  are 
awake  out  of  which  it  is  abstracted,  aud  It  VRltisbes 
otlierwige;  for  exnniplo,  during  a  dieinnlnss  sleep.  In 
the  wakiog  state  it  is  there  as  Ihe  result  of  centnil  nerve 
activity  and  alcrtnoBS.  But  nliovG  all,  the  ego  is  net 
a  eum,  for   tliis   presupposes   the  jnterchanaeability  of 
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the  component  pnrU;  and  clonrly  tbo  mtitig  egn  oan- 
not  lie  replacpcl  hy  the  Iiiviring  ego,  nny  more  than  this 
hy  the  smelling  ego,  otc.  The  siiai  of  ilio  iiidividunl 
leaves,  steins,  hlossoms,  an<I  roots  of  tho  plitnt  in  fui* 
from  being  tlii'  iilunt.  Thoy  must  bo  arningod  (ind  re- 
lated in  a  special  manner.  So,  also,  it  cIoph  not  huIBco 
to  add  together  Uio  chft  meter  Is  tics  comiiinii  to  tho  incli- 
vMtial  senses,  in  order  to  pradiice  ont  of  thin  Bitm  tbo 
admiaietrative  aud  govei-uing  ego.  Those  result  rather 
from  tho  iticreasiug  number  and  muuifnldness  of  the 
eense  iropreasions,  n  constant  growth  of  the  gray  auh- 
stance  of  tiie  child's  cerehrimi,  a  rapid  incronso  of  tho 
inter-conti'iil  connecting  nerves,  and  thereby  nn  easier 
asBOiiiation  of  iilcnB,  by  mpans  of  which  the  unity  of 
tho  ehiUVs  scnsfitioiia,  with  his  thinking  and  willing,  is 
bixtugbt  alv>ut.  This  unity  is  tho  /,  tho  ego,  the  ite!/, 
the  perceiving  and  foeliog,  the  dealrlug  aud  dctorinining, 
the  recognizing  and  thinking  I. 

FINAI.  RBSULTS. 

Of  all  the  facta  established  by  my  experiments  and 
observations,  none  conflict  moro  with  traditional  opinion 
than  does  the  truth  that  ideas  may  Iks  formed  without 
the  medium  of  hingiuige.  At  the  very  beginning  of  life 
man  di»eriniinntes  between  plesisuro  nnd  tho  opposite, 
and  has  definite  sensations.  Tho  impression  made  hy 
these  eetiHfition!^  in  their  connection  with  conscuital  mo- 
tioDs  leads  to  the  growth  of  memory.     These  congenital 
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motions  are  tho  [iiHi-liiig-]x>iiit  of  the  inrant  mind,  which 
(1!Mcrlmiii:)tus  hctwcvii  lliv  inotiuii8  liotb  n»  to  time  nod 
H])»cc.  The  iiifanf;  soon  Icaims  the  ditTerence  hetween 
"swocl"  «ik1  "  imrsiiijj";  it  loarits  tilsu  thu  dilToroacu 
tKtwecn  fecditj''  on  the  right  or  left  hrcaet,  aAer  one 
Irbl.  This  is  tho  first  net  of  tlic  inrntit  mmdt  its  fif^t 
percepiion;  llint  is.  Urn  inHint  has  pcrccivptl  the  differ- 
enco  lo  time  niid  jiincc  lu'lwccii  a  scnsaliou  (Einpfiu- 
dtins).  As  the  objects  of  the  infant  percoptinn  miilti|ily, 
thG  iiifiitit  mind  licgiiis  to  discover  causes.  Its  sgiisji- 
tion  becomes  a  moiitnl  perception,  one  of  tho  lirst  be- 
ing to  mnrk  Itic  .s[RH:ifi«,  vrhitB,  wiirm,  sweet  fluid.  Ooe 
of  these  notions  excites  tho  others  ;  the  child  has  a  con- 
cept; for  It  ooncvpt  (negriff)  ii<  n  comhiriing  of  ^panito 
notioiia.  Notioiia  arc  ])crccivcj,  and  so  finnly  asso- 
ciiilcd  us  to  Icrtd  lo  u  coiicopt  from  a  single  notion. 
No  iHHguagc  is  needed  in  this  process.  Peaf  infnnts 
arc.  ill  Ibis  respect,  like  infants  tbat  have  all  tho 
sensei^. 

These  concepts  are  not  confjenital,  hnl  inherited,  very 
much  as  am  Iho  hoard  and  the  tocth.  As  the  teeth  differ 
from  thi)  tooth  rudiments  of  the  new-horn  infant,  so  tho 
concepts  of  man,  cknrly  defined  hy  words,  differ  from  tho 
ill-defined  concepts  of  tho  epeechless  infant.  This  di»- 
posoB  of  the  old  doctrine  of  innnto  iden? ;  they  itrc  not 
congcniliil,  hi^i  iulieritcd.  Tlic  ninin  point  is  (ho  con- 
genital  talent  for  ])ci'ccptiona  and  concepts,  that  is,  the 
i-ongenital  mind.    Dy  talent  or  foundation  no  mon}  ia  to 
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be  understood  tiian  a  uniform  mode  of  renction  or  excita- 
bility, wliirli  in  iimuy  succeeding  gwueratioiis  bus  com- 
bined simil.-u"  nervous  aclivilies.  The  bniiii  enters  the 
wurld  with  iimny  stumps  upon  it,  same  of  them  tliiitiiict, 
others  indistinct.  Euch  snce8tor  adds  his  awn  to  tirn 
StOuk.  The  utieletis  stumps  are  cxtiiij^uiMhed  hy  Llic  uBe-; 
ful  stamps.  But  the  nrrungcment  of  sense  impressions 
m  :i  incntul  act  quitf  iiulcpcndctit  of  tij)C'Oc-Ii,  ilihI  the 
capncity  for  tbis  act  precedes  the  activity  of  the  SL-nsos, 
as  Kant  was  the  first  to  perceive. 

I  affirm,  on  the  husis  of  my  own  observations,  thut  as  n 
child  cfiu  average  its  aensc-pcrccptioiis,  buth  as  to  timo 
and  |>laco,  without  the  tise  of  words  or  ntlicr  i^^'uiIjoIh, 
even  ISO  it  can  form  concepts  iind  operate  logiadly  \rith- 
oiit  the  aid  of  hiiiguagc  This  discovery  ivas  matJe  by 
llehiihob-/.  What  he  cidls  "unconscious  conclusioiii^"  is 
u  nientnl  process  that  b^in«  in  the  new-Iwrn  infant  with 
tbe  activity  of  the  senses.  Perhaps  otio  migtit  say"un- 
oxprcsseil,"  or  "  speed i less  i-oiurlnsiiiiis."  .Smb  pt;rcei>- 
tions,  coiicepts,  judgments,  and  conclusions  may  be  in- 
hcrited,  <;8|"M:in]Iy  such  h*  one's  aueentor?*  have  fretjuontly 
expericQccd,  not  only  without  the  use  of  language,  but 
also  without  tbo  employmcut  of  will-power.  One  c-unnot 
supply  an  iulitrritr<l  defect,  nor  get  rid  of  the  inherited 
mind.  The  talent  for  concepts  and  Fouie  of  the  first  con- 
cepts are  congenital ;  new  concepts  depend  ou  new  per- 
ceptions or  experience,  and  begin  before  children  lesirn 
U>  speak.     T)iQ  new-boru  child  posscssos  the  talent  for 
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forming  concepts,  ns  ti\e  young  chicken  just  oat  of  its 

egg  posj^csscs  tlie  power  to  lay  eggs. 

It  h  (jiiitv  <x!rtniii  tliiit  niiiny  cuiicvpu  munt  be  formed 
Iwforo  the  child  can  learn  to  speak.  Every  child  dis- 
ouvem  th»  ftpcciSc  mutliod  of  vxprc^iog  concepts  m  ar- 
ticulate Boundit,  hut  it  docs  not  invent  this  method ;  but 
if  it  grows  lip  with  speaking  |)crson9,  the  child  will  prae- 
ticc  this  miHthod  without  lustruction.  A  child  ihiit  lacks 
the  scn&G  of  hearing  will  hiive  to  learn  speaking  very 
much  as  most  children  learn  writing, — by  imitation.  I 
think  that  the  fir«t  Grin  combinntion  of  a  concept  and  a 
syllable  or  a  word  is  brought  about  by  imitation  only. 
Tliiit  nccoinpli»1ied,  the  child  makes  coin b! nations  of  its 
own,  hut  rather  loss  thiui  in  generally  assumed.  No  one 
posscitscs  that  congenital  genius  which  invents  articulate 
speech ;  it  is  wonderful  enough  that  imitatioo  Bufficcs  to 
teach  a  child  how  to  speak.  I  bav«  investigated  the 
conditions  of  this  iinitMtion  of  sounds  and  this  learning 
to  speak,  and  tind,  after  a  survey  of  the  entire  field,  that 
every  knomi  Jhna  of  speech  dtslurhanee  in  aditUa  Aa^  Us 
mmilerjjart  in  the  child  that  learn*  speaking. 

"The  small  child  ennnot  as  yet  speak  corrt-ctly,  liecnudo 
its  organs  of  speech  ni*G  imperfectly  developed  ;  the  dis- 
nhled  ndult  can  no  longer  speiik  correctly,  l>cc:iU!iQ  his 
organs  of  speech  are  more  or  less  impaired.  The  par- 
allel is  perfect,  and  leads  to  several  infurenccji :  A  nor- 
mal tJifaiU  underntaRds  spoken  language  mudi  socmrr 
than  it  can  repivduce  Uie  sounds,  syUables,  ajid  icords  U 
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han  heard;  a  normal  ejtild,  before  learning  lo  speak  or 
to  reproduce  »poken  sounds  corredly,  forms  ffpontanmnshj 
Juily  or  nearly  all  ihe  sounds  of  its  fiiiure  lamntat/e,  and 
many  hexides,  and  takes  deli^hi  iherr.ln ;  the  wyue»<:«  of 
sounds  as  produced  hy  the  infunt  differs  in  individuals^ 
ami  is  not  dotermiaed  by  the  principle  of  tlie  least  cfTurt. 
It  depends  oil  tbu  liraiu,  the  tcctli,  \Xia  size  of  the  toiijrue, 
etc.  But  the  rule  of  the  least  efTort  operates  later  on  in 
tlie  deliberate  formatJODS  of  sound  and  in  tlte  lutiguage 
experiments. 

In  every  complicated  muscular  motioD  the  nioro  diffi- 
cult combiuntions  are  nc(]uired  last,  as  in  daDctn^.  Inher- 
itance hfl8  nothing  to  do  with  this.  For  every  child  can 
fidly  mnstfr  nny  pflrticular  language,  provided  it  honw 
only  thitt  luiiguiige  IVom  the  hour  of  birth.  The  pins* 
tioity  of  the  congenitul  orgaus  of  sj>eeoh  i»  very  consider- 
able. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  influence  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child. 
But  the  questions  askod  by  a  child  »rc  usually  under- 
rated. When  children  begin  to  sjieak,  they  ask  Innumer- 
able whys.  These  questions  are  entitled  to  a  candid 
answer.  Proper  answers  will  load  to  very  intelligent 
queBtions,  especially  when  the  chih!  is  from  five  to  seven 
years  old.  Joking  or  foolish  answers  lead  to  eilly  qiie»- 
taona  and  illogical  thinking.  The  only  fable  or  nijlh 
I  tell  my  child  is  the  story  about  the  stork  bringing  the 
babies  and  all  the  rest. 

The  ego  aentuueut  in  the  child  does  not  begin  with  its 
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lt»c  of  ths  word  /(the  /is  used  sooner  or  later,  aocordil 
»»  the  persons  dealing  with  the  child  t>penk  of  tbcmselveB' 
nnd  one  another  iu  protioutis  or  by  Dame),  IhU  ufter  a 
long  lino  of  experiences  the  ego  is  distinguiehed  from 
tho  non-^o  by  habituating  the  child  to  its  own  hands, 
feet,  nrtn.'<,  logs,  nod  body.  In  the  bf^oning  tlicso  are 
foi*cign  objccta  to  the  ciiild ;  gradually  they  lo»e  the 
charm  of  novelty ;  the  child  i-cccives  iuipreaatons  from 
tho  world  lit  hirgo,  and  tbia  leads  to  the  ego  sentiment  in 
the  child.  Thus  tho  child  rises  above  the  stuto  of  aiuiual 
dependence,  particularly  by  its  language.  But  OTen 
in  the  fully  develoiied  ego  seatiment  of  the  rcsiHin^ihle 
lulult,  there  is  gicnt  satisfaction  in  recalling  one's  early 
chiidliood.  For  this  teaches  us  our  intimate  i-clationsto 
all  Irving  creation.  However  M'e  rise,  wo  sock  in  vain  for 
a  door  into  another  world.  But  the  mere  thought  of 
such  another  world  shows  tho  vast  suponorily  of  man 
over  his  fellow-ci'eaturcs.  The  key  to  au  iindemlntiding 
of  Uie  great  mystery  as  to  tho  connection  of  tlicat^  ex- 
treiiiOM  i.s  found  in  the  history  of  tho  dovelopmcnt  that 
marks  the  soul  of  the  child. 

Prof.  Thierry  William  Preycr,  the  eminent,  physiolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Manchester,  England,  on  July  4, 
1.841,  received  hia  education  in  Germany,  studied  medi- 
cine in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  joined  tlie  uni- 
versity nt  Boon,  in  1865,  as  lecturer  in  zaochemiistry  and 
zoophysics,  in  ISfiT  aa  lecturer  in  physiology.  In  1SG9, 
he  accepted  a.  professor-ihip  in  Jena.     IIo  published  a 
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number  of  new  discoveriesi,  ant!  nlso,  in  1877,  a  new 
Uipory  of  sleep.  In  ISSI.ho  published  the  first  editiou 
of  his  fiunous  work,  "Die  Soele  des  Kindea."  He  bad 
previously  published  the  "  Pliysiologie  des  Embryo." 
Both  are  entirely  new.  In  1885  he  explained  mind  read- 
ing. Prof.  Preyer  denies  that  the  aoul  of  a  now-horu 
iiifuut  is  u  blank,  and  holds  that  it  bears  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  many  preceding  generntions.  Indeed,,  be  thinks 
inherited  quulities  quite  us  importaDt  as  the  child's  own 
activity. 

SIART  OF  THE  BAROZmEiSB  OF  TAtTBE.  IN  ESTHLAND, 
DAiraHTBR  OF  THE  DISTtHODISHED  COUin  OF 
KETSERLINO. 

At  the  end  of  his  work,  Preyer  refers  once  more  to 
the  iinportnnco  of  keeping  dinries,  lieginiung  ot  (h«  ci-n- 
dlc,  mentioning  the  works  of  H.  .Scmmiiig,  I.  B.  Pcrt<z, 
also  thiit  of  the  biologist,  Fred,  Tiedeiunn,  Thierrl 
Ticdcmau  eC  la  sciem^e  de  I'eujhnf  Men  deux  uhais.  He 
prescnta  the  following  abstracts  from  the  diary  of  the 
Baroncsa  Taube:  — 

During  the  first  five  innntbs  I  hcanl  all  the  vowels 
when  my  boy  was  crying,  the  sound  a  being  the  first  I 
most  repeated ;  of  the  consonants,  he  pninounced  jr  at 
the  seventh  week.  If  discontented,  ho  snid,  ^e  ge.  The 
syllables,  arfmi}'agoe,ae,  on,  ogo,  i,  a,  were  repeated  when 
he  was  in  good  humor,  nlso  the  aotind  of  I  or  Si.  M'illi 
my  daughter  it  was  tat/,  but  up  to  the  tunlh  nionlh  I 
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beard  no  other  consonooU  than  g,  6,  u>,  vcrj'  seldom  I, 
an<l   tiually  m. 

My  boy  souoili;*!  at  tlic  j'cvcuth  month  iliaiiuctly  »■,  grr, 
grrr  auil  rf,  connpc:ted  with  litrr,  rfirrr.  Th«y  intliaitctl 
(liHi^miilort,  excitement,  and  slocpiiiesSi  wtiicb  he  coii- 
t.iiiiird  into  hU  fourth  yenr.  At  the  ninth  month  he 
supplements  with  dnda,  baba,  hSA  d.  also  agO  ancl  i>.  I 
rcco'i'nize  in  tills  a  kind  of  conticiuus  uUcmpt  Xo  stpoalc, 
because  he  applies  Ihis  sound  in  seeing  »uniclhing  new, 
lOt  the  dog  and  cut  which  he  observes  very  uttcntivcly, 
iuiyiug,  o  6.  If  some  one  U  culled,  he  says,  very  loud, 
O  or  oe.  This  mdicat«s  bis  first  act  of  inittation, 
ihoQgh  Bince  tho  eighth  month  he  had  begun  to  copy 
the  faces  and  grimaoes  of  the  ndidts  ^simro  then  strongly 
checked  in  the  adults).  He  also  underetood  words. 
When  the  dog  is  called  by  name,  he  turuii  his  bead 
towards  him.  At  the  tenth  month  the  word  paj>-fia  is 
repeated,  wilbout  meaning.  If  he  is  asked  to  pat  a 
cako,  ho  cliip3  his  hands  at  once.  In  the  eleventh 
month  bo  says  dadaduda,  when  discontented.  AVlien 
be  sees  a  peraon,  be  stretches  out  a  hand  and  Iwckoiis. 
In  the  twelfth  tiiontb  ho  observes  the  lip  moveinenli«  of 
speaking  persons  very  closely,  puta  Km  finger  on  \\\» 
mouth,  and  trieis  to  Icnitute. 

Whou  ten  months  old,  toothing  began.  When  cloven 
moDtlls,  be  was  for  the  first  time  cun-ied  outdoors.  The 
sonnda  of  a<ja  <ja  nnd  gautjag  are  again  used.  Ue  l>egiii.s 
to  creep,  but  iu  falling  often  he  says  in  a  very  amusing 
way,  Uch-dch-iich. 
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At  llie  age  nf  eleven  »nd  one  hulf  months,  a  great 
progress  h  visible.  Ho  is  mucb  out-of-doors,  imJ  likes 
to  see  Iioi-HL'rt.  Iienw,  mid  diickK.  Sc«ing  hens,  hn  sfiyn, 
goy-ffotfy  and  iiintiiU'i)  trowing,  ilo  baa  loiil  the  woi-d 
"  papa,"  und  if  d(>nianded  to  siiy  papa,  he  siiys  wau-wau. 
In  bearing  people  ootigliing,  he  docs  the  same. 

Od  SJo  &d  is  frequently  used ;  also  when  lie  looks 
at  picttircs.  After  the  first  year,  he  was  often  enter- 
talu«d.  Since  then  he  devclo'ii:*  rapidly.  If  ge-ga-gack 
is  sung  to  him,  hu  repeats  i/acic.  He  hegina  to  asiwciiite 
sounds  with  objects,  mostly  on  aocount  of  the  desire  to 
perform  sounds.  He  calls  the  duck*  gah  g&k,  iniilates 
the  rooster,  calls  the  dog  as  learned  from  his  nurse.  I 
roll  his  L'iirriago,  and  he  says  boo,  nnd  whows  the  direction 
where  be  wants  to  go.  In  seeing  a  hortio,  he  says  jjrr, 
—  also  told  by  the  nurse.' 

The  baroness  anys :  I  think  it  is  n  mistaka  to  say  that 
the  child  makes  its  owu  language.  He  lenrns  to  spoak 
partly  because  he  is  told  the  wordu,  and  partly  from  his 
own  imilntious  of  sound;  for  i.^V!iiiipli',  of  nniuiids  and 
misrepresent  at  iour^  of  the  liinguago  of  adulta. 

Thirtoon  months  old  he  calls  all  objects  and  pictures 
some  days  *fo(io  or  fo^o,  und  suddenly  everything  niana, 
a  word  sigoifying  "nurse,"  which  he  hears  often.  "Papa" 
Ib  not  said,  but  "uiamiiia,"  yet  without  any  uiidei'staudiug. 


[•Thci-emarks  "told"  by  the  baroness  show  that  she  recognizes  the 
cllfltrenco  in>tivonn  iiri  orlKlnal  iiiid  im  imiiatf^tl  expression,  of  which 
fr«yci-  uud  uijsclX  i.p'Cak  iv-iivuuUljr.  — I'uu  TitiiNaLA'l'Olt.J 
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The  word  "  niAaa "  becomos  now  tho  sound  through 
vliicb  h«  vxpre.s8e8  his  desires  of  nourishment  and  any- 
thing else.  At  fourteen  montha  h«  recognizes  the  pie- 
tiiros  in  his  ptt^tiiro  hook,  hihI  rcferii  to  them  id  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  sound.  Ho  rccognized  ut  once  in  a 
ncighhoring  bouse  the  picture  of  boraest  tbou^b  hung  up 
very  high,  Ity  siiyingy rr. 

He  now  cnlts  hh  mirsc,  to  whom  he  is  much  nttncbed, 
niana,  and  myself  mama,  but  is  not  sure  of  the  name. 
He  exercises  himself  very  muoli  in  performing  sounds, 
eBpeoially  in  tho  morning  early.  He  expresses  refusal 
hy  the  shaking  of  the  licftd,  which  is  ongioal;  ho  is  not 
awni-o  of  nodding,  learning  it  quite  late. 

Thu  nurse  siieaks  with  me  alxiut  "Caro,"  the  dog,  and 
tho  child  anys  tooo,  woo,  showing  that  he  understood  our 
talk.  If  the  grunduia  says,  "Give  mo  your  little  hand," 
be  does  it.  He  tries  very  hard  to  pronounce  rightly,  the 
Buund  ifr  seeming  very  difficult. 

"At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  month  the  amount  uf  his 
words  increases  rapidly.  He  plays  outside,  and  his 
sounds  nnd  words  begin  tu  be  aueoeiated  to  ideiis.  Al 
night  he  says,  appa,  thnl  is,  "  Give  ine  a  drink."  He  says 
ball,  stone,  JJoiter,  roast  meat,  by  leaving  out  a  connonant. 

At  tho  end  of  the  fourteenth  month  he  culU  me 
mama,  and  hi»  father  jiajta ;  his  graudma,  ffrt-ra. 

At  fifteen  ninnthH,  he  anys  "good  day,"  hut  not  alwaj 
fldjussted  (o  tlm  time.     Tie  likes  stories  told  to  him,  and 
wauti)  tu  kuow  abuut  Ihu  picLui'cs  In  liia  booktf. 
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To  be  liftft<l  up  in  his  ohair,  ho  colls  lippa;  to  go  down, 

pel;/- 

III!  bcgioi^  to  lifl  liiiiisclf  up,  and  to  holtl  bimeelf  od 
chnira. 

Ho  tovcs  hoi-BV!)  pas.?iDnule1y,  nncl  culls  them  I'oppa, 
hut  likewise  80  my  golden  liair-ijins.  Cerrics  he  culls 
mature.  IiiseKts,  lo  >viii(;h  Iio  pays  ii  groat  nttontioii  imd 
a  keen  «yc,  lio  culls  pnlika,  — tlicir  propri"  tiHiiio  is  cath- 
tand.  Ho  calls  big  Mrda  diflcreut  from  siiiall  birds, 
papaffoi,  or  f/ojy,  or  ijack.  His  onu  picturG  in  llie  mir- 
ror ho  calls  titia,  the  name  for  child ;  but  I  do  not  know 
if  be  recognizes  himself  in  it.  Ouce  ho  hoard  nio  cnll 
some  one  in  the  garden;  he  imitated  mo  «t  once;  nnd 
when  ft^kcd,  "How  doos  nmninmV"  ho  imders^lood  tins 
at  once,  and  in  pursing  his  mouth  ho  trit-d  In  copy  mo. 
He  does  uot  llko  any  change  iu  bis  suirouudiugf.  If 
some  one  plays  the  iiluno,  he  sings  >vith  a  purai'd  luoutli 
but  a  harsh  voice.     He  lifeee  to  dance,  and  keeps  time. 

He  likes  to  play  with  apples,  and  calls  thorn  "balls." 
Yesterday  he  h;id  for  dinneriipple  sauce;  he  recognized 
the  apple  at  once,  and  said,  "Ball." 

Sixteenth  month.  Mania  opnty,  which  means  "play 
piano";  he  says  this  very  often,  sometimes  in  a  com- 
manding voice.  If  I  do  not  consent  at  once,  he  imi- 
tates pliiying  with  his  bands,  nnd  begst,  hitata  Iri/ti/a, 
He  likes  singing,  points  out  some  i^pcvial  notes,  mid  sings 
some  himself. 

Seveoteeath  moutii.    He  pronounces  his  namet  nod 
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when  ttskod,  "Wbero  is  Adolph?"  he  points  to  him- 
self. Being  culled  iilwaya  iu  the  tliinl  person,  he  does 
m^  know  of  pronounx. 

Ill  removing  grapes  ho  cnlls  them  at  once  mammuts, 
the  immo  for  "  t>ciTic« " ;  nnd  wlioti  aiilfod  nlioui  Uioir 
tnste,  he  pressed  hU  band  in  comical  ecstasy  upon  hia 
hcitrt,  saying,  ac?t,  aclt.  At  eighteen  mouths  uld  ho  un- 
derstands nnd  niiswijrs  rjuestloiiM;  for  cxiimplc,  "Where 
nre  you  going;  to  bed?"  "Who  gave  you  this;  mam- 
ma or  piijwi?"  He  pninounces  every  word,  and  if  not 
quite  right,  and  some  one  corrects  him.  he  speatts  it 
quite  con-eclly.  Hid  sentences  ai-o  composed  of  the 
noun  and  verb  or  adjoctivt!,  very  often  n.sing,  like 
I'royer's  child,  one  (dugle  word.  If  others  speuk  of  him, 
he  n-peats  tho  last  words.  He  uses  tlio  word  "uo," 
hut  not  "yes."  This  he  expresses  in  repeating  the  quei<- 
tion ;  for  example,  "Do  you  want  a  pi'uce  of  bread?" 
"Bicad?"  He  gives  names  to  Ins  dolls,  as  grandma, 
grandpa,  uncle,  gardener,- cook,  etc. 

At  eighteen  nioiith.s  he  begins  Ixi  draw,  imagining  to 
draw  all  sorts  of  animals,  sucti  as  be  has  in  his  ark.  In 
making  a  number  of  lines  he  called  out,  "Some  storks, 
storks!"  The  book  with  birds  is  Ms  greatest  pleasure. 
I  hnve  not  only  to  show  them  to  him,  but  to  imitate 
their  voices  nnd  singing.  Ho  is  hi^ily  nraused  by  the 
little  verses  I  sing  to  him;  as,  for  example,  ">(cifdcin, 
Zcisloiu,  wo  ist  deiii  HiiuKlciii."  He  i-vuiomhcrs  such 
verses.     Also  Russian  words  are  pronoune»d,     I  observe 
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for  Iho  (list  time  his  cflforts  to  tell  others  his  experience. 
1  had  shown  him  the  haok  of  birds,  and  when  returning 
to  his  luirso,  hii  l<i!il  lier,  "  Muma,  pictures,  papnger." 

At  iiiuctocn  months  ho  walks  independently  since  sev- 
eral weeks.  He  forms  sentences,  hut  without  copula; 
for  example,  "Xiami  fetches  roust  meat'*;  "Curo  out- 
side, wau,  wau  "  ;  "  Pajipn,  pappa  city  "  (Papa  went  to 
the  city;  "Muiuiiiu  sits  chair,"  etc. 

Sonio  words  make  hiiu  nervous ;  the  refrain,  for  ia- 
stanue,  of  tho  "  Song  of  the  Goats."  If  I  say.  therefore, 
"Mark,  mark,  murk,"  he  looks  at  mo  very  discontented 
and  runs  otf,  somctime.9  pressing  his  hands  over  my 
lips,  and  crying  for  help  and  hi-i  nurse.  Every  play 
ho  lonves  when  I  say,  "Therefore,  therefore."  Songs 
amuse  him  very  much,  especially  the  Imitation  of  (he 
voices  of  th«  utilmals.  He  knows  them  all,  and  do- 
mand^  them,  saying,  kucka,  donkey,  kitty,  puss,  but 
wants  to  hear  only  the  first  lines,  and  then  change.  The 
other  day  he  heard  three  lines  from  "*  The  little  Dog. " 
and  when  I  said  "What  now?'*  he  said,  "More  little 
dog." 

In  playing  with  his  dolls  ffrom  the  ark)  he  sings  to 
them. 

Twenty  months  old.  He  begiud  now  to  use  the  word 
"yea"  as  nii  alBrmativo  expression.  Asking  to  whom 
belong  these  feet,  he  says,  "  They  arc  mine."  But  bo- 
sides  tJ]is  he  uses  no  pronouns.  Asked,  afler  his  grand- 
pa's   departure,    where    h«    was,    h«    eald    very   sadly, 
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"Lost."  He  Eiuitnte^  tJio  netioa&  of  tlie  adults,  rut- 
ting II  hnmlkpR'hipf  «n)iinii  his  licad,  Iio  wijg,  **  AdoljJi 
sIaIjIo  go  jitvo  oftth."  Saying  good  night,  ho  ivont  to 
the  looking-gtasA,  and  kifixiug  it  rcpoutedly  he  said, 
"Good  iiigJit,  Adolph." 

Twenty-fourth  month.  Ho  knows  many  flowers,  their 
nnniot^  nnd  colorit.  P»nsic8  ho  ciilU  the  durk  flowen. 
lie  calchfs  tlio  melody  «nd  tho  rhythm  of  songs ;  is 
very  much  interested  in  n  German  love-aong,  "Du  Du 
licgt*t  iiiir  im  Horzeo,"  aud  aiuga  it  comtautly  to  hiuisulf 
in  walking. 

Twcnty-Bftb  month.  In»ectet  and  heetleM  have  the  iuime 
ititei-cst.  He  cntchfs  oni*,  carri*-s  it  In  the  room,  and 
says,  "  Xow  run,"  and  is  greatly  astonished  tliat  it  does 
not  run. 

Seeing  something  unpleasant,  na  a  man  with  n  lutnd  or- 
gan and  an  npe,  he  covers  his  Gkm;,  cries  iiud  suy-'J,  "  Apu 
rid«  away."  Being  uhsent,  jin  aunt  took  my  |it:ice,  and 
was  the  first  to  address  him  with  yon  ami  one's  seff  with 
T.  The  consequence  was  that  he  addressed  Lims«lf  as 
yott  in  the  first  and  used  /  in  the  second  person.  Ho 
telle  his  undo  in  the  yard  that  there  is  un  uwfnl  beautiful 
gcntinn.  He  miikes  the  nurse  repent  tJio  Latin  names  of 
tho  flowers,  and  coiTccts  her  bad  pronunciation. 

Twenty-eighth  uiunth.  He  makes  hmg  Npntoncos,  nml 
for  fun  puts  another  letter  on  tbo  lieginning  of  a  woid; 
be  uses  very  big  words ;  he  eren  chnnge*  the  songs, 
e.\flggemting  the  condition  ;  »»,  for  inslunce,  "fly  away," 
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he  says,  "Fly  into  tlio  clouds."  "ILw  the  mooa  wings?" 
h«  nskeil.  1  IuhI  beeu  sick  ;  recoveiiiig  anA  kissing  him, 
he  sai<l,  "  I  am  gl.'itl  dour  Jesus  niiiile  yoii  well  sigiiin 
with  sealing  wax  fruin  the  writing-desk"  (be  had  seen 
his  toys  mciided  iu  th»t  w«y).  "  li\'Tiere  Ja  dear  Jesus?" 
h«  asked.  "la  heaven?  Can  he  fly?"  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  give  Uim  religious  idens.  "  Hoavon  is  too  cold," 
he  says;  "my  noso  would  freeze."  He  asks  tin:  nuiitcs 
for  everything,  and  refuses  to  cjit  :in  apple  lieforc  lie 
knows  the  nauio.  Sometimes  ho  jokos  in  Jiskirig  coa- 
stiintly  questions;  Lo  uses  the  names  of  the  dtiyu,  hut 
without  any  undewtimding. 

The  child  does  not  buow  what  is  true  nud  what  not. 
I  can  never  depend  on  wlint  he  enys,  except  the  account 
of  that  which  he  has  enten.  Asking  hiiii  if  ho  pjiw  Iiitt 
father  on  horsehack,  he  says,  "Yes,  he  wcut  docp  in 
tbo  forest,"  while  tbo  father  did  not  I«uvo  the  house. 
Somctinnis  he  denies  what  he  saw  or  did.  Asking  if  bo 
said  good  night  to  his  father,  he  said,  "No,"  while  he  did 
it.  I  speak  with  the  nurso  in  thtj  park  about  some 
Finnish  parrots.  "Vriien  the  father  nsked  the  boy  what 
he  saw,  ha  said,  "Finnish  parrots  with  golden  crowns." 
"Truth,"  says  the  baroness,  "has  to  be  taught  to  tho 
child.  The  less  this  is  done,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
institl  religious  coaceptions,  that  Is,  the  revelation  of 
wonders.  If  not,  one  must  be  prepared  to  answer  many 
4]Restions,  which  is  not  quite  easy." 

la  the  twecty-uioth  month,  sad  stories  muke  him  cry. 
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Ho  rcni(!int>or9  the  names  of  nntmiila  caaicr  than  myself; 
makcii  Ic^icul  couclusious ;  aod  tlio  other  (lay,  wbea 
he  nsked  for  somettiing  Qselei^s,  nnd  I  askod  him  if  I 
should  not  also  fetch  the  moon  for  liim,  he  said,  "No, 
thiit  o:iniiot  he  done,  ho  is  loo  higli  up  in  tho  clouds." 

Fi*oni  thirty  to  thirty-three  months  old  he  names  him- 
nelf  often  "  Adolph,"  and  speaka  then  in  the  third  per- 
son of  hiinsfllf.  The  right  iiso  of  tho  pronoung  i«  not 
understood.  Ho  often  says,  "Your  innmmjt."  Hercfcivcs 
new  books.  The  black  mid  giiiy  speck-s  at-o  shown  to 
hiin  in  the  book  of  beetles.  The  lattt-r  phiys  iiow  u 
giHiiit  role  in  his  phiya.  "  WTiy  is  ft>  called  tho  sud 
one?"  I  asked  him.  "Betnuso  ho  haa  no  children,"  ho 
answereiT.  Pcrhapa  lie  heard  this  sentence  somcwhoro. 
He  reineniliera  the  niiDic»  of  tho  huttLTllicM  in  the  pio- 
tiu"e  book  hetter  than  I.  This  power  of  memory  is  less 
in  his  fourth  year,  his  mentfll  powers  being  more  diverted 
in  conception  nnd  ideas. 

At  thirty-seven  niontha  old  ho  sings  Tery  correctly 
Gome  melodicB,  nocompnnied  with  the  pinno,  but  if  not 
practiced  for  a  little  while  he  loses  tho  capiicity.  He 
speaks  a  great  deal,  nnd  his  langiinge  and  sentences  are 
well  fomiod.  Some  mistiikos  ho  hud  learned  from  hi» 
nurse.  lie  still  cannot  distmguish  between  the  tirst  and 
second  person.  Tho  boy  of  six  yoara  hnrdly  counts  to 
six  i  numbers  remain  empty  words.  He  doea  not  remem- 
ber the  succession  in  tho  days  of  the  week,  nor  the  dif- 
ference betweea  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  yesterday. 
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Preyer  saya :  "  Iii  spite  of  the  shortening  of  the  fore- 
goiog  diary,  I  thought  it  neceseury,  as  it  pieseiits  a 
valuable  connnentary  on  my  Chnpter  XIX.,  proving  how 
farlugic  and  reason  might  lie  developed  in  the  child  of 
two  years  without  the  use  of  lauguage.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  interestiog  to  see  the  difference  between  tbia 
child  niid  my  own."  Mr.  Preyer  consents  to  the  opinion 
that  the  child's  mornl  food  should  consist  in  simple  truth, 
JDstcud  of  incompi-ehensible  fuiry  tales  and  wondcre. 
Nntute  oficrs  the  lurgewt  number  of  treasures  to  instill  a 
relif,'ious  mmal  conwptiun,  nnd  refers,  as  I  did,  to  such 
simple  fables  as  written  ^y  ^sop,  Gitlcrt,  Speckter,  and 
others. 
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^R  The  Earliest  Unfolding  of  the  Child  in  the 
Cradle,  Nursery  and  Kindergarten. 


£C  lEmma  Aarwcdel. 


The  following  extracts  give  the  opinions  of  distinguished  critics 

and  educators  of  a  new  work  by  one  of  America's  most  distiiiguiblied 
kindergartnera.  Miss  Marwedel  has  for  many  years  been  a  most 
devoted  student  of  I-'rochi:!,  and  has  well  earned  the  preeminence 
which  Miss  Pcabody  assigns  to  her  in  a  recent  letter:  "//  is  evi- 
deni  to  mt  that  yau  are  to  put  the  capstone  to  the  structure  of  whUh 
J^rifel'cl  (aid  the  foundation." 

To  those  who  Iitivc  known  of  the  author's  work  in  San  Francisco, 
or  who  have  hcGtrd  her  expound  llie  principles  to  which  she  has  so 
eainestly  devoted  the  best  years  of  hei  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sa.y 
more  than  that  she  has  given  to  [he  public  in  this  volume  the  re- 
sults of  her  best  thought  and  per<ional  experience  in  the  application 
o£  true  educational  principles  to  the  early  unfolding  of  tlie  chiLd's 
capacities. 

No  earnest  teacher  of  young  children,  no  mother,  and  no  stu- 
dent of  child-nature  can  afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  work.  // 
ttiiU be Jiuind  indispemabU  ta  the  trut  educator  in  any  sphere,  and 
13  especially  commended  to  llie  nttenlion  of  normal  school  teachers 
and  sUidenls. 

The  hook  consists  of  560  pp.  small  8vo.  Price,  $2.00  postpaid, 
to  any  address. 

This  is  a  book  that  is  worth  Us  weight  in  gold  to  every  mother  of 
children,  and  to  every  prospective  mother  who  would  know  what  mother- 
hood involves,  and  who  would  properly  discharge  tKc  duties  of  a  mother. 
But  the  book  is  hardly  less  valuable  to  the  primary  teacher,  and  especinlly 
to  the  teOiCher  in  the  kindergarten. 

MitiS  Marwedel  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  devoted  and  successfnt 
of  kindergaitners,  as  her  work  in  5an  Francisco  atiestii.  She  is  one  oi 
the  earnest  and  devoted  lovers  of  her  kinil,  whose  greatest  happiness  is 


fnuod  in  doing  good  to  otherx.  There  s«einii  to  be  no  sacrilice  loo  great  H 
for  her  to  make,  and  »he  workii  in  thai  spirit  of  clieerfulne&s  and  moral  H 
earaestness  that  makes  her  own  enitiUBiasin  contagious.  Her  book  is  H 
nllcil  wiih  her  apltil.  If  every  mother  knew  o(,  ind  could  appreciate  the  H 
coBteiils  of  this  book,  ibc  publishers  could  not  supply  the  demand  chat  H 
would  be  miidc  for  it. —  nimois  Schoo!  yourtal.  H 

Miss  Marwedcl  is  well  known  io  various  parts  of  this  country,  as  well  H 
as  in  Engi^cid  and  Germany,  a«  a  wondcifully  sitccos&ful  kindcrgarlncr.  H 
This  book  will  be  invaluable  to  mutheiit  who  will  read  it  carefully  and  to  ^| 
kindcrgartocn.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  is  called  "The  H 
Earliest  Unfolding  of  the  Child  in  the  Crajile,  Nursery  and  Kindergar-  H 
ten."  Part  II.  is)  called  "TJie  Soul  of  the  Child,"  and  i&  made  up  of  ■ 
eitracts  from  the  Book  of  Prof.  W.  Preyer,  coniaining  his  psycho-physio-  H 
logical  iuves ligations  on  his  owe  child.  The  latter  part  will  be  inlereKt-  H 
tng  for  observant  mothers  to  use  in  comparing  the  developnient  of  tbeir  H 
own  children  with  that  of  this  GermaD  baby.  But  it  is  the  first  part  cs-H 
pccivlly  ihat  appeals  to  the  common  sense  and  asjiiralions  of  those  who  H 
have  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  children  at  heart.  Miss  Maiwedel  H 
speaks  from  wide  experience  and  thorough  education.  The  chapter  on  ^| 
"  The  Ideal  Nursery  "  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book  in  the  way  of  ^| 
suggestion. — Ckrhliati  Jit:j-'-\f^i-.  Utis/oH.  ^| 

Froebcl  and  others  think  that  instruction  should  be^  with  tfce  young  H 
child.  Miss  MiKwedel  urgts  that  it  must  begin  with  the  cew-lxirn  infanl.  H 
i'reyer  finds  that  the  infant  enters  the  world  with  embryonic  ideas  already  ^| 
,  formed,  and  many  tendencies  so  well  cMabli&hed  as  to  be  independent  of  H 
the  senses.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  development  of  coO'  H 
scious  a;nthcdiuod  into  its  ideal "  Sacred  Motherhood,"  ihc  union  of  boib  H 
sexe^  in  Ide^il  parenthood,  the  child's  right  lo  an  early  educational  unfold'  H 
ing  beginning  aA  the  cradle,  its  development  through  the  senses,  Ie&  enw-  H 
tions  aroused  by  its  eajriiest  conceptioas  of  comfort  and  discomfort  lead-  ^| 
lag  to  power  of  will  and  personal  activity,  alJd  this  again,  developlitg  the  H 
reasoning  faculty  in  advance  of  speech,  the  gradual  steps  in  Icaminf;  to  H 
speak  and  how  to  use  speech,  the  development  of  selfhood  and  the  ideal  H 
nursery.  The  book  will  interest  teachers,  and  deserves  the  special  at  ten-  fl 
tion  of  physiologists,  psvchologists  and  parents. — H.  B.  Blackwell,  iti  ^| 
SVomuM's  Journal.  fhnlitH.  ^| 

Miss  Marwedcl  has  for  some  years  occupied  a  vitry  prominent  place  fl 
among  the  disciples  of  Froebel  in   this  country.     Her  purpose  in  the 
present  work  is  especially  to  awaken  the  interest  of  mothers  io  the  edu.  ^ 
cational  importance  of  the  very  iirst  months  of  life  to  the  unfolding  of  H 
the  human  being.     The  facts  which  she  accumulates  as  to  the  effects  o( 
prenatal  conditions  as  well  as  those  of  ibc  lirst  months  of  conscious  life 
are  deeply  signilicaiit. 
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Htr  book  is  mainly  occupied  witli  dibcuasing  bon  this  devclopmcat, 
reUted  as  it  is  to  the  emotions,  the  intellect  antl  the  will  — Hit  whole 
mind  —  may  be  best  promoted.  The  methods  of  using  the  different  de- 
vices of  the  kindergarten  are  described,  and  especially  the  author's  circu- 
lar system  ot  drawing,  sewing  aad  ;»per-cutting,  aud  the  playing  of  boi- 
aoy  in  the  nursery. 

The  second  pari  of  (he  book  is  of  still  greater  interest.  This  is  the 
best  presentation  of  I'rof.  Preyer's  work.  It  aims  to  be  strictly  indtic- 
liwe- — consists  indeed  o(  a  record  of  observations  on  the  development  of 
his  own  children,  carried  onsystcmalicallyfroin  the  day  of  birtli.  These 
observations  and  the  inferences  founded  oti  them  are  of  the  deepest  sig. 
iiilica.nce  hk  related  to  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  education.— M-'tc 
•.oHsin  ynurnal  of  Edueicltnn. 

••  Wlial  vfiU  be  the  practical  effect  of  Ihcbonlc?"     "  How  does  it  stand 
,as  a  means  of  propagating  sound  doctnncs  not  yet  universally  under- 
Stood?"  We  have  the  task  o(  liiiding  many  coinmendable  doctrines  em. 
ptiatically  expressed.      The  lieynole  of  the  volume,  as  indicated  in  il» 
title,  ii,  to  arouse  mothers  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  privileges  and 
duties.     Education  begins  in  the  cradle ;  the  child  is  not  one  being  in  its 
infancy  and  another  when  it  comes  under  school  Influence.     There  is  ii 
continuous  psychical  development  paralleled  by  a  physical  development, 
I  taking  place  independently  of  the  technical '  instruction  '  anr!  tased  upon 
Inalural  laws.     These  laws  arc   to  be  enpltcilly  unfolded,  and  are  to  form 
the  guiding  spirit  under  which  ihe  child  is  to  be  viewed  and  its  true  edu- 
Icution  directed  ;  to  reveal  tiie  all-importaitl  irutii  of  the  suprenie  value  of 
he.se  early  years  of  life  when  habits  far  deeper  tli.-in  tiie  artificia.]  learn- 
;  of  later  years  are  laid  down,  when  the  most  diRicult  actions  of  life  are 
ii«d,  when  the  child  is  passing  with  lightning  speed  through  the  hia- 
lory  of  the  race,  epitomizing  the  characteristics  of  remote  ancestors  as 
vrell  as  of  its  parent.s.    The  duly  of  this  sphere  of  education  falls  upgn 
nothers ;  it  is  to  l)e  rescued  from  the  liap-hawrd  spirit  in  which  it  is  cul- 
tivated, to  be  made  a  serious  occupaliori  and  not  a  dilettanti  Coy,  to  be 
ecognued  as  the  true  mission  of 'conscious motherhood.'     Theadvanoe- 
cnt  of  woman  is  to  consist  in  the  increase  in  dignity  and  importance  of 
I  duties  which  have  in  all  ages  fallen  to  her  share.     The  appeal  is  a 
lobte  one :  and  while  nol  always  made  with  a  full  vtcw  of  the  maay> 
Sidcdncss  of  the  problem  involved,  is  presented  in  a  way  likely  to  attract 
he  audience  to  which  it  specially  addresses  itself. 

•  ••»•■• 

Tlie  second  part  is  devoted  to  a  restjim' ai  the  work  of  I'reyer  on  cUild- 
Tbe  work  of  selecting  the  abstracts  and  putting  them  into  gooii 
!Eigltth  is  fairly  well  done. 

The  object  of  the  translation  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  obscrva 


^^^^^■^        \Extracl /ram  Prof.  I'uyft's  Ulttr.\        ^^^^^M 
Deak  Mu.t  iMarwedeL:  ^^k 

I  am  very  jtUd  that  the  investigations  I  made  for  years  on  nurselrngs 
aad  my  own  child,  and  the  results  ihcrvhy  gainvc],  should  be  used  ss  a 
foundation  for  an  early  education.     Frocbcl'a  proceedings  in  thaldircc-i 
lion  are  too  abstract,  in  my  opinion.     According  to  my  judgment,  great  I 
core  U  nteded  againat  educating,  instructing,  and  ruling  too  much,  aaj 
well  as  atraintt  doing  loo  liitk.    The  unfoldment  (>iliM  WtnUn  ia3stM\\ 
is  the  most  accessary.     In  th«  lirst  place  [leaving  uide  the  worst  exam- 1 
piex),  the  develoiiment  of  Hie  senses,  the  wtti,  and  the  reason,  should  be 
equally  canled  on  in  atl  directions. 

1  am  anxiouK  to  Kee  your  book.  According  to  your  index  you  do  jus- 1 
[Tce  lo  ihcsc  principles,  by  not  following  blindly  the  common  kindergar-j 
tens,  though  claiming  to  be  founded  on  Froebel's  method. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Jttttt.  Germany.  W.  PREYEK. 

iM  \i&  Marwedel'»  book  is  the  work  of  a  genius ;  and  I  regard  It  as  one  j 
of  the  most  valuable  contribudons  ever  made  lo  educational  literature. 

MAKYW.  KINXAID, 
Teathfr  i>f  Nermttl  CiaM,  Girls'  High  Sffipo/,  SaH  Frattciico. 

Dkah  Miss  Makwedei,; 

The  L-haptcrs  of  your  book  which  I  have  seen  in  maouscnpt  have] 
interested  mc  very  much,  and  T  shall  look  for  their  publication  with  luucli ' 
ple^isure.  Yours  very  truly, 

Boston.  ELIZABETH  LOMBARD. 

...  I  sytnpathii'.c  with  you  heartily  in  the  importance  you  attach  to 
the   mother  element  in  child  culture  ;    properly  educated   herself,  the 
mother's  nursery  and  honnc  would  be  t)ie  true  kindergarten  for  the  infant  J 
and  young  child ;  but  as  mothers  and  homes  are,  we  must  look  to  well. , 
'  trained  kindcrgartncra  lo  perform  that  function  properly.     .     .     . 

Yours  truly,  HENRY  BARNARD, 

I  am  very  glad  to  tcl!  you  how  valuable  your  book  for  mothers  seems 
lo  me,  and  your  pl;m  of  work  for  the  little  cliildren  meets  a  real  need  in 
our  work.  I  am  eager  to  try  it  in  Mrs.  Shaw'a  nurseries  and  kindergar- 
tens. Very  iiuly  yourn, 

Boston.  LALIAH  B.  PINGREE. 

No  woman  in  the  country  is  more  competent  to  write  on  earliest  edu- 
cation add  the  kindergarten  than  Miss  M.irwedel.  1  have  examined  her  ■ 
book,  anci  believe  Us  publication  will  be  serviceable  in  promoting  a  butter] 
knowledge  of  Froebel's  philosophy  and  metliods. 

JAS.  MACALISTER. 
.Supt,  fublh  Schttoh,  PfiifadtipJila,\ 
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Extracts  Trom  tetters  received  by  Miss  Warwedel,  vmi 
permission  to  publish. 


I  £eel  assured  that  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent,  conscientious  molh- 
ers,  it  will  do  much  good.  The  language  is  forcible  and  terse,  ihe  points 
are  well  selected  and  wisely  taken,  iia  precepts  are  sound.  I  congratu- 
late Miss  Marwedel  ob  this  beautiful  and  useful  volume. 

W.  N.  HAILMANN, 
Sitpl.  LaJ'or/e,  Tnii.,  Public  Siho^s. 

We  are  struck  with  both  the  importance  and  th«  novelty  of  Ihis  trea- 
tise, into  the  eUhoraiion  of  which  Hiss  Marwedel  brings  not  only  her 
largf  personal  experience  aod  untiring  zeal,  but  also  a  collation  of  histori- 
cal and  statistical  data,  and  professional  reports  and  opinions,  which  thus 
connected  assume  an  exceptional  interest,  and  when  published  in  proper 
form  could  not  fail  to  cxerl  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  minds  not 
only  of  teachers,  but  especially  of  parents,  in  respect  to  the  management 
of  childreD  at  the  most  imporlacl.  formative  period  of  their  lives. 

JOSEPH  LeCONTE,  1 

E.  W.  HILGARD.  ^ 

Professor'  in  the  UniverHty  sf  Cati/ornia,  Herketty,  Cat. 

I  am  pleased  witb  Miss  Marwedel's  development  of  elementarj'  draw- 
ing for  kindergarten  and  primary  work.  It  is  philosophically  correct,  and 
delightfully  practical.  Altogether,  her  modified  plait  of  work  seems  lo 
Die  to  be  a  real  and  solid  advance  and  improvement.  The  abstract  of  the 
work  OQ  Motherhood  indicates  a  manual  of  great  value. 

JOHN  SWETT, 
Prill.  GirPs  High  and  Normal  Schiyol,  Sn/i  Prtinctsffi. 

The  work  abounds  in  original  and  fiuilfid  ideas,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencetnent  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  instruction  of  children.  I 

F.  V.  PAGET.  Satr  rrandxo.         ' 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  offer  our  hearty  cndorsemenl  of  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Miss  Emma  Marwedcl  in  her  "Conscious  Motherhood; 
in  the  Cradle,  llie  Nursery  and  the  Kindergarten,"  and  to  urge  it  upon 
the  attention  especially  of  all  thoughtful  women,  parents  and  teachers. 
Not  the  least  of  its  merits  being,  in  our  view,  the  continuing  in  this  of  the 
most  popular  portions  of  ber  translation  of  "The  Soul  of  the  Child,"  by 
Preyer,  Vi'liOsc  wise  words  emphasize  points  too  long  neglected  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  broad  question  of  human  development.  Money  and  time, 
we  feci,  can  hardly  be  more  fruitfully  spent  than  in  making  one's  own  the 
ideas  of  these  eloquent,  inspiring  and  pregnant  pages. 

CAR.OMNE  \3.  SEVEKANCE,  \ 

iM  Aagfits.Cal.  JEANNE  C.  CARK. 
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every 

drcd  fold  in  the  caac  and  conifort  wllb  which  »bc  vOl  be  aUc  to  perform 
ber  duUee. 

Arc  foil  intereXed  in  a  woman :  tben  see  ibat  the  bu  tbts  boolc 

Are  you  interested  in  (lie  ftami :  (tve  it  a  place  upoo  its  Hlrary 
•beirea. 

Are  you  inlerGsled  to  the  S^it:  make  tU  motfiers  and  fathers  more 
iaielligcflt  conccrniiif  ihe  trala]ii£  of  the  children. 

Would  you  fctvetlta  fining  generations  Irom  th«a!R)Bh(Ktte,the  prison, 
(he  facanc  asylum?  tmin  tki  ikiltl. 

Rea^  "  Conuiont  Afothfriii^d,"  by  MUs  Kmmt  Marwcdel.  America's 
iiM>»(  eminent  kiiulergartncr. 

It  oonuini  a  record  of  (he  author's  own  experiences  and  obserratioos; 
alM>  a  sammary  of  thcg(c«tHO>k  of  Wilbclm  frcyer,  on  "The -Soul  of 
Ihe  Child." 

Mus.   E.  G.  Greekb, 
Sufif.  Nativnai  Kindtrgarttn  Vtpt.  sf  tht  Wsmtn's  Christian 
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'^Bjftttlly  emphatic  ^cndorscmem  has  been  received  by  Miss  Mar- 
wcrtcT  fiom  many  others,  whose  names  alone  il  will  be  sufficient  lo 
nicnlicju.      Among    ihcni    arc  :    Prof.    Howard    Sanderson,    Terr* 
Haute.  Ind. ;  Alice  W.  1'utnam,  Cbica^o  ;  Betty  Harrison,  Chicago :  ■ 
Georjie  I*.  Itrown,  Kloominginn,  111.     Frances  K.  Willard,  Chicago, 
Caroline  P.  Itiicll,    Chicago,  Mary  A.  Wogdbridgc,  Chicago,  respec- 
tively President,  Cor.  Secretary  and  Rec.  Secretary  of  the  National 
W.  CI".  U.  i  Esther  Pugh,  ('hicago  ;  D,  C  Tillotson,  Topeka,  Kan* 
SAS  ;    Susan  E.  Blow,    St.    Louis  ;    Sarah  A.  Stewart,    Phil.idelphia  ; 
I'rof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester.  Mass.;  John  Katon,  LL.D.,  Mari- 1 
ctta,   Ohio;    A.  11.  Slocklintn,   M.U„   Chicago;   Clara    B.  Colby, 
Nebraska  ;    Prof.  Charles  Wilkinson.  President  of  the  Institution  forj 
the  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Ulind,  Uerkeley,  Cu.liforniA. 


D.   C.    HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


J.  S.  LOCKWOOD,  140  Kranl-cUn  St!? 

bo?;ton. 

Sptisl  Mgent  for  tht  salt  of  this  Book. 
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GAMES    AND    STUDIES 
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LIFE,  FORMS  AND  COLORS  OF  NATURE 


rOH   HOME  ANT>  SCHOOL. 


Bv  EMMA    MARWEDEL. 


It  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  educators,  that  that  development  of 
child  life  is  best  which  comes,  as'  the  result  of  spontaneous,  joyous 
contact  with  nature  through  tlie  self-agtiviltes  of  the  child.  The 
normal  child  thoroughly  enjoys,  and  works  hard  in  observing  and 
testing  the  objects  about  him,  the  pleasure  consisting  in  the  appre- 
ciation incideat  to  the  acqubititjn  of  the  experience.  Labor  is  the 
means  of  all  true  culture.  The  free  selt-acUvities  of  the  child  are 
the  media  through  which  the  teacher  mmt  work. 

Aa  in  the  earliest  years  of  child  life  his  self -activities  are  directed 
solely  toward  ohservation  of  n.atural  forces  and  qualities ;  so,  when 
the  period  of  ao-calted  education  begins,  the  same  methods  should 
be  pursued,  partly  because  they  arc  the  natural  methods,  and 
partly  because  they  are  pleasurable  and  familiar  methods  to  the 
child. 

It  is  a  labor  in  which  he  delights.  This  labor  should  be  con- 
stantly a  study  of  DLilure ;  hence,  that  work  is  best  which  clings 
closest  to  nature.  Tliis  was  priniiirily  Frocbel's  ideal,  but  in  tlie 
later  development  of  the  Kindergarten  science  (and  everything  in 
this  nineteen ih  century  is  tribooed  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
syllogism  or  scienlilic  analysis),  this  phase  of  Froebel's  work  has 
I  been  much  neglected.  We  must,  therefore,  return  to  nature  through 
nature. 

Now  the  two  departments  of  nature  most  attractive  as  well  as 
accessible  to  the  child  are  plant  life  ,ind  animal  life,  and  the  two 
most  prominent  features  of  these  are  form  and  color.  Hence,  the 
Study  of  form  and  color  is  the  open  door  to  all  further  study  of 
life  and,  thence,  of  elliics. 


Id  (MpB  At  rduttiTC  pnees  villi  tbs  eaiSesI  days  (not 
jtaa)  oC  cioid  fiiic,  aod  to  CoBov  tbe  satanl  awtfaod  in  dcvctoping 
dK  ptwaftif  poaos  bf  •  wkM  devised  sdieau  ol  plays,  intro- 
dMJBK  A  aaoe,  far  MeasB  of  ^BtODatkaDr  VTaaged  eamcs^  co» 
crpctaos  s(  twiarffrrm  snd  rJ^tkmkal  amAmi.  ^^ 

Tliis  qr«**<*  >*  ^  mnb  a(  awjr  feais  of  pcacticU  ezperieMP 
is  KiBileiEiUCM  and  tdwwii. 

The  Sjslcm  is  zmnged  in  five  series . — 
bEElES  1.    Expcncacc*  of  ffrm,  e^itr,  mnemtmt.  muaiier.  wMa 
fitrU  »re  pined  by 
I.  Plsjs  vitb  6  «t>ntcd  biBi,  if  tacbo  Id  dtsMeter.  in  tbc  6  siam 

oelorv 
£.  Plays   with   loa   wwXku  eilipwU  fonsft,  bueiKd  Od  one  side 

pRvcat  nOia^  i  mcb  lose  aad  peribtawd ;  also  ia  6  colon. 
3.  Play«  wkii  100  calon^  wtMdea  lu^  Kid   haU  rio^i,    tf  a: 

SeaiKS  II.  CoMfMratiiv  pcrcvpcioa  of  tbe  abort  qoaliiies  bv  the 
sf  34  s««tBg  orda.  jjx  7  ioebes.  with  ^gures  suinpnl  for  woi 
tmi  lining 

TlKse  cuib  lead  bam  the  andersandinf^  of  the  drde  (. 
ll.jiOKipiplccoo«pt»oa»ot«imlaiky  apddisaimilarity  inboionlcal 
form.    The  (onus  arc  based  on  Ibe  ciide,  and  teatl  jfradually 
l&rongb  fmiti  aad  flowcn  to  leaves  and  rooia.      Tbcy  arc  dirvcd 
introductory  to  Series  IV'.  and  \, 

SaaJSn  III.  Mme.  E.  Marwedcl's  Svstem  of  Circolar  Dra' 
ma  The  plays  of  Series  I.  developed  fonns  o(  beauty  aod  in- 
vention, cipccia]  prominence  being  given  to  the  circle  While  tlii» 
work  \s  collrcly  manual  it  should  be  accompanied  by  pencil  d  raw- 
ing. Thii  Srfift  uajyit4'nt>f4ran'iHg^s*dfinlhtdrilt«stkt 
simfiUU  of  sjtmmetrkal  fermt.  The  studies  of  Uic  cirde  are 
graded,  and  direeiioas  giren  kow  each  t&  to  be  colored,  with  a  view 
to  introduce  to  the  study  of  color  (Series  IV.)  through  manual  u»« 
of  crayoni.  The  colored  crayons  of  Cootfe  (Paris)  are  by  fax  tlic 
liDctt  in  F.uropc  or  America,  and  produce  exquisite  colm  slutties- 

Sbries  IV. — a.  Form  Sludit' :  Four  charts,  t^x  20  inches  each,  show- 
ing large  figures  in  black  of  the  Cube,  the  Sphere,  the  Cylinder 
and  the  Sphere  divided ;  the  last  is  found  in  no  other  system. 
These  charts  connect  the  actual  forms  with  which  the  chiM  has 
been  familiar  with  their  linear  representation.  They  are  to  be 
drawn  liy  the  pupil  from  the  original  objects  before  being  pre- 
sented in  these  charts. 


I 


i 


Harts  :  [i)  Four  charts,  tli  x  zo  inches,  showing  on  a  MacM 
background  the  three  primary  colors  in  circles  7^  inches  in  dUni- 
eter,  and  t!ie  same  blended  ioto  secondary  colors ;  aiso  these 
secondary  colors  ^eparaldy  and  their  composition  into  the  icrtiary 
colora.  (2)  Four  charts  illusCraling  shades,  blendings,  analysis 
and  synthesi»  of  color.  These  last  are  the  finest  piece  of  Iithi> 
graphic  work  ever  produced. 
Series  V.  Studies  in  Bodiiiy  :  These  are  not  yel  issued,  but  will  supple- 
ment all  the  preceding  by  very  ektnentary  and  practical  tallcs  oa 
botany  in  book  iorm,  and  are  to  be  accompanied  by  more  than 
one  hundred  colored  pictures,  frue  to  the  size  and  color  of  the 
plant  forms.  These,  as  before,  arc  to  be  studied  and  colored  from 
the  object 


PRICES  : 


Serif-S  I.     liach  is  a  neat  box  with  lithogiaphed  cover,  accompanied  by 
printed  descriptions  oi  the  games,  and  several  plates  <il  suggestive 
exercises. 
I,  Worsted  Halls.  6  in  one  box.  75  cents ;  per  too,  in  6  colors,  f  2,00. 
3.  100  Ii;Uipsoid3.  in  box  complete,  £1.00;  per  500,  ;i.75  ;  per  t.OOO, 

#3.00. 
3.   100  Rings,  etc.,    in  box  complete,    75  cents;   per  joo,   ft. 25;   per 

1,000,  S2.3S- 

Series  II,    34  Sewing  Canfr,  in  box  complete,  40  cents;  per  500,  pi.85. 
Sekies  IV.     a.  Fimr  Fonit  Charts  :    Sphere.  20  ceniB ;    Cube,  20  cents. 

Cylinder,  20  ctnla  ;  Sphere  divided,   25  cents;  the  four  charts,  75 

ceniK.    Mounted  00  heavy  boards,  neatly  bound,  to  Itaog  00  the 

wall,  8  T.I  J. 
6.  Color  Cftarts  :  (t)  Four  primary  and  secondary  colors,  ii.oo:  each, 

30  cents.     {2)  Four  analysis,  etc,   81.25;  eacli,   60  cents.     Color 

Charts,  mounted,  S3.85, 

All  the  charts  above,  $3.60  ;  or  mounted,  S5.00. 


Afew copies  of  Mme,  Marwedel's  "Poetry  and  Studies  in  the  Life, 
Forms,  and  Colors  of  Nature,"  descriptive  of  the  aims  and  inethods 
of  the«Series,  are  in  stock,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
25  cents. 
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D.  C.   HEATH   &  CO.,   Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 
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